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THE 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

[THOMAS JEFFERSON] 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
OF America in Concress assembled, July 4, 1 776 

W„K *N, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to tlissolve the political bands which have connected them wdth another, and 
to assume, among- the powers of the earth, the separate and etjual station to 
which the laws ol nature and ol nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the o])inions of mankind iec|iiires that they should declare the causes 5 
which impel them to the sepaiation. 

hi'id these truths to be sell-evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they arc endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberi), and the pursuit of happiness. That, to se- 
cure these rights, governments arc instituted among men, deriving their just 10 
powers from the consent ol the governed; that, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive ol these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to eflect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 15 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changt tl for light and transient causes; and, accorditigly, all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more <lisposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to wdiich they are ac- 
customed. But, when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 20 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their dutv , to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards foi their liiture security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. 1 he history ai the present 25 
King of Cheat Ihiiain is a history of rc]>ealed injuries and usurpations, all 
having, in direct (object, the c^stablishment of an absolute tyianny over these 
states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

He has reliised his assent to laws me most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He has lorbidden his governors to pass law’s c^f immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected^to attend to 
them. 

Hchasrefused lopassother laws for the accommodation of large districts of 35 
people, unless those pet)ple would relinquish the right of representation in 
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the legislature; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfort- 
able, and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole 
40 purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
45 returned to the people at large for their exercise; the state remaining, in the 
meantime, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that pur- 
pose, obstructing the laws for naturali/atioii of foreigners, refusing to pass 
50 others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of 
new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
55 offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of of- 
ficers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislatures. 

60 He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; gi\ing his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation: 

65 For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from punishment, for any murders 
which they sh^>uJd commit on the inhabitants of these Stares: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the workl: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

70 For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended ollcnscs: 

P'or abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor ing province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
75 same aixsolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and al- 
tering, fumlamentally, the lorms ol our governments: 

For susj>cndiiig oiir own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

80 Ife Jias abdicated government here, by declaring us oat of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
85 complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barba- 
rous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 
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He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, 
to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 90 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in the 95 
most humble terms; our repealed petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free peojde. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 100 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here.Wehave appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our comnion kindrcrl, to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connee lions and correspondence. 'I'hey, too, have 105 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatises of the United States of .\nicrica, in 
general Congress assembled, a[)pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world no 
tor the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority 
of the good peojile of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonics are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they ate absohed from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of Great Britain 115 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts anil things which independent 
slates may of right do. And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 120 
other our lives, our fortunes, and out sacred honour. 




ARTICLES 

OF CONFEDERATION 


Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union between 
THE States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Ojnnecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Article One 

The style of this Conlcdcracy shall be “The 
United States ct America.’' 

Article Two 

Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and e\ery power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right, whidi is not i)y this Confeder- 
ation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled. 

Article Three 

The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of liiendship with eadt other, for 
;io their common defence, the .security ol their 
liberties, and their mutual and geneial wel- 
fare, binding themselves to assist each other 
against all force ollered to, or attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on account of rc- 
ji5 ligion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pre- 
tence whatever. 

Article Four 

The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the peo- 
ple of the different States in this Union, the 
20 free inhabitants of each of these State.s, pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice ex- 
cepted, shall be enlitlecl to all the privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the .several 
States, and the people of each State shall have 
25 free ingress and regress to and from any other 


State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges 
cd trade and commerce, suljject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions as the in- 
habitants ihereof respectively, provided that 
such restrictions shall not extend so far as to 
prevent the removal of property imported 
into any State, to any other State of which 
the owner is an inhabitant; provided also, 
that no imposition, duties, or restriction shall 
be laid by any State, on the property of the 
United States, or either of them. 

It any person guilty of or charged wdth trea- 
son, felony, or other high misdemeanor in 
any State, .shall flee from justice, and be found 
in any of the United States, he shall, upon 
demand of the governor or executive power 
of the State from which he fled, be deli\ered 
up and removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
of these States to the records, acts, and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of 
every other State. 

Article Five 

For the more convenient management of the 
general interests of the United States, dele- 50 
gates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the legislature of each Slate shall 
direct, to meet in Congress on the first Mon- 
day in November, in every year, with a power 
reserved to each State to recall its delegates, or 55 
any of ilumi, at any time within the year, and 
to send others in their stead, for the remain- 
der of the year. 
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No State shall be represented in Congress 
6o by less than two, nor by more than seven mem- 
bers; and no person shall be capable of being 
a delegate for more than three years in any 
term of six years, nor shall any person, being 
a delegate, be capable of holding any office 
65 under the United States for which he or an- 
other for his benefit receives any salary, fees, 
or emolument of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates 
in a meeting of the States, and while they act 
70 as members of the committee of the States. 

In determining questions in the United 
States, in Congress assembled, each State shall 
have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress 
75 shall not be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of Congress, and the mem- 
bers of Congress shall be protected in their 
persons from arrests and imprisonments, dur- 
ing the time of their going to or from, and 
80 attendance on, Congress, except for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace. 

Article Six 

No State, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall send any 
embassy to, or receive any embassy from, or 
85 enter into any conference, agreement, alii-- 
ance, or treaty with, any king, prince, or state; 
nor shall any person holding any office of 
profit or trust under the United States, or any 
of them, accept of any pre-sent, emolument, 
go office, or title of any kind whatever from any 
king, prince, or foreign stale; nor shall the 
United States in Congress assembled, or any 
of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any 
95 treaty, confederation, or alliance whatever be- 
tween them, without the ermsent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, specifying accu- 
rately the purposes for which the same is to be 
entered into, and how long it shall continue. 
100 No State shall lay any imposts or duties, 
which may interfere with any stipulations in 
treaties entered into by the United Siates in 
Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or 
state, in pursuance of any treaties already 
105 proposed by Congress, to the courts of France 
and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept in time of 
peace by any State, except such number only 
as shall be deemed necessary by the United 
110 States in Congress assembled, for the defence 
of such State or its trade; nor shall any body 


of forces be kept up by any State, in time of 
peace, except such number only as in the 
judgment of the United States in Congress 
assembled shall be deemed requisite to gar- 115 
rison the forts necessary for the defence of 
such Slate; but every State shall always keep 
up a well regulated and disciplined militia, 
sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall 
provide and constantly have ready for use, 120 
in public stores, a due number of field-pieces 
and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, am- 
munition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without 
the consent of the United States in Ck>ngress 125 
assembled, unless such State be actually in- 
vaded by enemies, or shall have received cer- 
tain advice of a resolution being formed by 
some nation of Indians to invade such State, 
and the danger is so imminent as not to admit i jjo 
of a delay till the United States in (Congress as- 
sembled can be consulted; nor shall any State 
grant commissions to any ships or vessels of 
war, nor letters of inarcjuc or leprisal, except 
it be after a declaration of war by the United 135 
States in C'ongress assembled, and then only 
against the kingdom or state, and the subjects 
thereof, against which war has been so de- 
clared, and under such regulations as shall be 
established by the United States in C>)ngr(;ss 140 
assembled, unless such State be infestecl by 
pirates, in which case vessels cf war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long 
as the danger shall continue, or until the 
United States in Ck)ngrcss assembled shall de- 1.^5 
tcrminc otherwise. 

Article Seven 

When land forces arc raised by any State 
for the common defense, all officers cjf or under 
the rank of colonel shall be appointed by the 
legislature of eac h Slate respect ively. by whcmi 1 50 
such forces shall be raised, or in such manner 
as such State shall direct; and all vacancies 
shall be filled up by the State which first made 
the ap])ointment. 

Article Eight 

Au. charges of war and all other expenses 155 
that shall be incurred for the common de- 
fence or general welfare, and allowed by the 
United States in Ckingrcss assembled, .shall be 
defrayed out of a common treasury, which 
shall be supplied by the several States, in pro- 160 
portion to the value of all land within each 
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State, granted to or surveyed for any person, 
and such land and the buildings and improve- 
ments thereon shall be estimated according to 
165 such mode as the United States in Congress 
assembled shall from time to time direct and 
appoint. 

The taxes for paying that proportion shall be 
laid and levied by the authority and direction 
170 of the legislatures of the several States within 
the time agreed upon by the United States in 
Cc^ngress assembled. 

Article Nine 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
175 power of (Icicrmiiiing on peace and war. ex- 
cept in the cases incntionc'd in the sixth ar- 
ticle— of sending and receiving ambassadors— 
entering into treaties and alliances, provided 
that no treaty of commerce shall be made 
180 whereby the legislative power of the respec- 
tive States shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts a mo lilies on foicigners as their 
own people are subjected to, or from prohib- 
iting the expoilation or importation of any 
185 species of goods or commodities whatsoever— 
of establishing rules tor deciding, in all cases, 
what captures on land or water shall be legal, 
and in w'hat manner prizes taken by land or 
naval forces in the service ol the United States 
190 shall be divided or apj)ropriated— of granting 
letters cjf marque and rcpiisal in times of peace 
—appointing courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
establishing courts lor receiving and deter- 
195 mining finally appeals in all cases of captures, 
provided that no member of Congiess shall be 
appointed a judge c^f any of the said courts. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall also be the last resort on appeal in all 
200 disputes and differences now subsisting or 
that hereafter may arise between two or more 
States concerning boundary, juriNdiction, or 
any other cause whatever: which authority 
sliall always be exercised in the manner fol- 
205 . lowing:— Whenever the legislative or execu- 
tive authority or lawful agent of any Slate in 
contioversy with another shall present a peti- 
tion to Congiess stating the matter in cjucs- 
tion and praying for a hearing, notice thereof 
210 stiall be given by order of Congress to the 
legislative or executive authority ol the other 
State in controversy, and a day assigned for 
the appearance of the parties by their lawful 
agents, who shall then be directed to appoint. 


by joint consent, commissioners or judges to 215 
constitute a court for hearing and determin- 
ing the matter in question; but if they cannot 
agree. Congress shall name three persons out 
of each cjf the United States, and from the list 
of such persons each party shall alternately 220 
strike out one, the petitioners beginning, un- 
til the number shall be reduced to thirteen; 
and from that number not less than seven nor 
more than nine names, as Congress shall di- 
rect, shall, in the presence of Congress, be 225 
drawn out by lot, and the persons whose 
names shall be so drawn, or any five of them, 
shall be commissioners or judges, to hear and 
finally determine the controversy, so always 
as a major part of the judges whcj shall hear 230 
the cause shall agree in the determination; 
and il cither party shall neglect to attend at 
the day appointed, without showing reasons, 
which Congress shall judge sufficient, or, be- 
ing present, shall refuse to strike, the Con- 235 
gress shall proceed to nominate three persons 
out of each State, and the Sccrctaiy of Con- 
gress shall strike in behalf of such party absent 
or refusing: and the judgment and sentence 
of the court to be apy>ointcd, in the manner 240 
before prescribed, shall be final and conclu- 
sive; and if any of the parties shall refuse to 
submit to the auihc^riiy of such court, or to 
appear or defend their claim or cause, the 
court shall nevertheless procccxl to pronounce 245 
sentence or judgment, wliich shall in likenian- 
ner be final and decisive, the judgment or sen- 
tence and other proceedings being in either 
ra«e transinitif’d to Congress, and lodgedamong 
the acts of Congress for the security of the 250 
parties concerned: provided that every com- 
missioner, before he sits in judgment, shall 
take an c^aih, to be administered by one of the 
judges of the Supreme or Superior Court of 
the Stale where the cause shall be tried, 255 

and truly to hear and determine the matter 
in (juestion according to the best of his judg- 
ment. without faxtor, affection, or hope of re- 
ward,” prcjvided also that no State shall be 
deprived iciriiory for the benefit of the United 260 
Slates. 

\11 controversies concerning the private 
right of soil, claimed under different gTants of 
two or more Slates, whose jurisdictions as they 
may respect such lands and the Stales which 265 
passed such grants are adjusted, the said grants 
or either of them being at the same time 
claimed to have originated aniec(?dent to such 
settlement of juriscliction, shall, on the peti- 
tion of either party to the Congress of the 270 
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United States, be finally determined as near 
as may be in the same manner as is before 
prescribed for deciding disputes respecting ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction between different States. 
275 The United States in Congress assembled 
shall also have the sole and exclusive right 
and power of regulating the alloy and value 
of coin struck by their own authority, or by 
that of the respective States— fixing the stand- 
280 arc! of weights and measures throughout the 
United States— regulating the trade and man- 
aging all affairs with the Indians, not mem- 
bers of any of the States, provided that the 
legislative right of any State within its own 
285 limits be not infringed or violated— establish- 
ing and regulating post-ollices from one State 
to another, throughout all the United Slates, 
and exacting such jmstage on the papers pass- 
ing through the same as may be requisite to 
290 defray the expenses of the said office— appoint- 
ing all ollicers of the land forces in the service 
of the United States, excepting regimental 
ciffiters— appointing all the officers of the naval 
forces, anti commissioning all officers what- 
295 ever in the service of the United States— 
making rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the said land and naval forces, and 
directing their operations. 

'I'he United States in Congress assembled 
300 shall have authority to appoint a committee, 
to sit in the recess of Congress, to be de- 
nominated “A Committee of the States,*’ and 
to consist of one delegate from each State;. to 
appoint such other commiiices and civil of- 
305 fleers as may be necessary for managing the 
general affairs of the United States under 
their direction; and to appoint one of their 
number to preside, provided that no person 
be allowed to serve in the office of president 
310 more than one year in any term of three years 
—to ascertain the necessary sums of money to 
be raised for the service of the United States, 
and to appropriate and apply the same for de- 
fraying the public expenses— to borrow money, 
315 or emit bills on the credit of the United Slates, 
transmitting every half-year to the respective 
States an account of the sums of money so bor- 
rowed or emitted— to build and equip a navy 
—to agree upon the number of land forces, 
320 and to make requisitions from each State for 
its cjuota, in proportion to the number of 
white inhabitants in such State; w-hich requi- 
sition shall be binding, and thereupon the 
legislature of each State sliall appoint the reg- 
325 imental officers, raise the men, and clothe, 
arm, and equip them in a soldier-like man- 


ner, at the expense of the United States, and 
the officers and men so clothed, armed, and 
equipped shall inarch to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United 330 
States in Congress assembled; but if the United 
States in C^ongress assembled shall, on con- 
sideration of circumstances, judge proper that 
any State should not raise men, or should 
raise a smaller number than its quota, and 335 
that any other State should raise a greater 
number of men than the quota thereof, such 
extra number shall be raised, officered, clothed, 
armed, and equipped in the same manner as 
the quota of such State, unless the legislature 340 
of such State shall judge that such I'xtra num- 
ber cannot be safely spared out of the same, 
in which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, 
arm, and equip as many of such extra num- 
ber as they judge can be safely spared: and 345 
the officers and men, so clothed, armed, and 
ec|uipped shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on, by the United 
States in Congress assemliled. 

The United States in Congress avsernblcd 350 
shall never engage in a war, nor grant letters 
of marque and repiisal in time ot j)eaie, nor 
enter into any treaties f>r alliances, nor coin 
money, nor regulate the value iheieol, nor 
ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for 355 
the defence and welfare of the Unilc’d States, 
or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow 
money on the credit of the Uniic'd Stales, nor 
appropriate money, nor agree upon the num- 
ber of vessels of war to be built or purchased, 3C0 
or the number of land or sea forces to be 
raised, nor appoint a c;ommaiulcr-in-chicf of 
the army or navy, unless nine Stales assent to 
the same; nor shall a cjucstion on any otlier 
point, except for adjourning from day to day, 365 
be determined, unless by the votes of a major- 
ity of the United States in Congress assernbled. 

llie Congress of the United Slates shall 
have power to adjourn to any time WMihin the 
year, and to any place within the United 370 
Slates, so that no period of adjournment be 
for a longer duration than the space ot six 
months, and shall publish the journal of 
their proceedings monthly, except such parts 
thereof relating to irc:aties, alliances, or mili- 375 
tary operations, as in their judgment require 
secrecy, and the yeas and nays ot the delegates 
of each State on any question shall be entered 
on the journal, when it is desired by any dele- 
gate; and the delegates of a Slate, or any of 380 
them, at his or their request, shall be fur- 
nished with a transcript of the said journal. 
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except such parts as are above excepted to lay 
before the legislatures of the several States. 

Article Ten 

385 The Committee of the States, or any nine 
of them, shall be authorized to execute, in the 
recess of Congress, such of (he powers of Con- 
gress as the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, by the consent of nine States, shall from 
390 time to time think expedient to \est them 
with: provided that no power be delegated to 
the said Committee, tor the exercise of which, 
by the Articles of Confederation, the voice of 
nine States in tlie Congress of the United 
395 States assembled is requisite. 

Article Eleven 

Canada, acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, 
shall be admitted into and entitled to all the 
advantages of this Union; but no other colony 
400 shall be admiaci» int ) the same, unless such 
admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Article Twelve 

Ai L bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, 
and debts (ontracted by or under the author- 
ity ol Congress, before the assembling of the 
405 United States in ])ursuancc of the present 
Confederation, shall be deemed and consid- 
ered as a charge against the United States, 
lor payment and satislaction whereof the said 
United States and the public faith arc hereby 
410 solemnly pledged. 


Article Thirteen 

Every State shall abide by the determina- 
tions of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, on all questions which by this Con- 
federation are submitted to them. And the 
Articles of this Confederation shall be invio- 415 
lably observed by every State, and the Union 
shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration 
at any time hereafter be made in any of them, 
unless such alteration be agreed to in a Con- 
gress of the United States, and be afterwards 420 
confirmed by the legislatures of every State. 

AND WflEREAS it hath pleased the Great 
Governor of the world to incline the hearts 
of the legislatures we respectfully represent in 
Congress to approve of and to authorize us to 425 
ratify the said Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union, Know Ye, That we, the un- 
dersigned delegates, by virtue of the power 
and authority to us given for that purpose, do 
by these presents, in the name and in behalf 430 
of our respective constituents, fully and en- 
tirely ratify and confirm each and every of the 
said Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
Union, and all and singular the matters and 
things therein contained: and we do further 435 
solemnly plight and engage the faith of our 
respective constituents that they shall abide 
by the determinations of the United States in 
Congress assembled, on all ciuestions which 
by the said Confederation arc submitted to 440 
them. And that the Articles thereof shall be 
inviolably obseived by the States we respec- 
tively represent, and the Union shall be per- 
petual. 


George Washington 




THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

SEPTEMBER 17 , 1787 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 

MORE PERFECT UNION, ESTARLISII JUSTICE, INSURE DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILLITY, PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, PROMOTE 
THE GENERAL \VELFARE, AND SECURE THE ULESSINGS OF I.IBERTY 
TO OURSELVES AM) OUR POSTERITY, DO ORDAIN AND ESTABLISH 

THIS Constitution for the United States of America. 


Article One 

Skction 1. All Icf^islativc powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

5 Suction 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people c»f the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
c^ualificaiions rec^uisitc for electors of the most 
10 niimemus branch of the State legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty 
fiver years, and been sc\en years a citizen of 
the United Statens, and who shall not, when 
15 elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accord- 
20 ing to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths c)f all other per- 
25 sons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 


ber of Representatives shall not exceed one 30 
for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one Rcpres(*ntativc; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshi)e shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 35 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Dclaivfne one, Maryland six, Virginia 
ten. North Caiolina five, South Carolina five, 
and Georgia llnee. 40 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion from any Stale, the executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

Idle House of Representatives shall choose 45 
their Speaker and other ofliceis. and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sfctiun 3. The Senate of the United States 
shall be compr)sed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 50 
vears; and each Senator shall ha\'e one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consc(]uence of the first election, they shall 
be di\ided as equally as may be into three 
classes, d he scats of the Senators of the first 55 
class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year; of the second class, at the expira- 
tion of the fourth year, and of the third class, 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year; 60 
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and if vacancies happen by resignation or 
otherwise during the recess of the legislature 
of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meet- 
66 ing of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
70 and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall 
75 have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore in the ab- 
sence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United 
80 States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that pur- 
pose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
85 tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no 
person shall be convicted without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impcaclnncnt shall 
not extend further than to removal from of^ 
90 ficc, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment, ac- 
95 cording to law. 

Section 4. The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereol; but the Congress 
100 may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on 
105 the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 5. Each house shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members, and a majority of each shall 
110 constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such man- 
ner, and under such penalties, as each house 
115 may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its 


proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 120 
ccedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such parts as may in (heir 
judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 125 
those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than thiee days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two houses 130 
shall be sitting. 

SEcmoN 6. The Senators and Representa- 
tives shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law and ]>aid out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 'I'liey 135 
shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and 
brc^ach of the peace, be priviU'ged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their 
rc'spective house's, and in going to and return- 
ing from the same; and lor any speech or de- 140 
bate in either house they shall not be (|ues- 
tionecl in any other plate. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the author- 145 
ity of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no per- 
son holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of cither house during his 150 
continuance in office. 

Sechon 7. All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on othc^r bills. 155 

Every bill which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate shall, be- 
fore it becomes a law, be presented to the 
J*resiclent ol the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 160 
with his objections, tcj that house in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal and proceed 
to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 165 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of that house it shall become a law. 

But in all such cases the votes of both houses 170 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against 
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the bill shall be entered on the journal of 
each house respectively. If any bill shall not 
175 be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its re- 
]8o turn, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of adjournmeiil) shall l)c presented 
185 to the President of the United States; and be- 
fore the same shall take eilect, shall he ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall he repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the 
igo rules and limitations prescribed in the case of 
a bill. 

Sechion 8. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
195 common def*"n‘t .:ind general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

lo borrow money on the credit of the 
200 United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
205 tion, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; 

210 To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States; 

1 o establish post-ofhees and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and use- 
215 fill arts by securing for limited times to au- 
thors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court; 

220 To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas andoffcnscs against 
the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make^ rules concerning captures 
225 on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for 
a ioiigcr term than two years; 


To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and reg- 230 
ulation of the land and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the law's of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 235 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the serv- 
ice of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia ac- 240 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles sejuare) as may. by cession of partic- 245 
ular States and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the scat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of 
the legislature of the State in w'hich the 250 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other need- 
ful buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 255 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United Stales, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

Section 9. The migration or importation of 260 
such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, 265 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The pri\ilcge of the w'lit of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 270 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in j^roporiion to the census or enu- 
meration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 275 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over those of aijpther; nor shall ves- 280 
sels bound to or from one State be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
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*85 made by law; and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be published from time to 
time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
290 United States; and no person holding any of- 
fice of profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
295 State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
300 silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
305 gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and im- 
posts, laid by any State on imports or ex- 
310 ports, shall be for the use of the Treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control 
of the Congress, 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
315 gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded or in such imminent danger 
320 as will not admit of delay. 

Article Two 

Section i. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and together with the Vicc- 
325 President, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
330 a tors and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress; but no Sena- 
tor or Representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

835 [The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of 
whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 


of the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a list of all the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each; which list 340 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit scaled 
to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. 

The President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representa- 345 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of tlie 
w^hole number of electors appointed; and if 350 
there be more than one who have such major- 
ity, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immedi- 
ately choose by ballot one of them for Presi- 
dent; and if no person have a majority, then 355 
from the five highest on the list the d.iid House 
shall in like manner choose the President. 

Rut in choosing the President the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this 360 
purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the Slates, and a ma- 
jority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest num- 365 
her of votes of the electors shall be the Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent.]* 3yo 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citi7.cn, or 375 
a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the office of President; neither shall 
any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, 380 
and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said 385 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President, and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 390 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 

• This procedure was changed by the Twelfth 
Amendment. 
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accordingly until the disability be removed or 
a President shrill be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive 
395 for his services a compensation, which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have been elected, 
and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States 
400 or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his of- 
fice he shall take the following oath or affirnia- 
tion: 

*‘l do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
405 faithfully execute the olfice of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.*’ 

SrcrriON 2. The President shall be Com- 
410 mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into the actual service 
of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writ.ng, of the principal officer 
415 in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their re- 
spective offices, and he shall have power to 
grant reprievesand pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except iti cases of impeach- 
420 merit. 

lie shall have pover, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, prcjvided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and 
425 with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appfiintments arc not herein 
430 otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior of- 
ficers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
■435 departments. 

'rhe President shall have power to fill up all 
' vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 
440 SucrnoN 3. He shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
445 occasions, convene both houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between 
tlicm wdth respect to the time of adjourn- 


ment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
he shall think proper; he shall receive ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers; he shall take 450 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
.shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Sectiion 4. The President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall 455 
be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Article Three 

SEcrrioN 1. The judicial potver of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 460 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. 

The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated limes, receive for ^65 
their services a compensation which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Sr.crrio.N 2. The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 470 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority: to all cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiraltv and mar- 475 
itinie jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a part\: to con- 
troversies between two or more States; be- 
tween a State and citi/ens of another Slate; 
between citi/ens of different States; between 480 
ciii/cns of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between a Slate, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citi- 
zens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 485 
lie ministers and consuls, and those in which 
a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original juriscliction. Inall the other 
cases before mentioned the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 490 
law and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the Slate where the said 495 
crimes shall have been committed: but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

Section 3. Treason against the United States 500 
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shall consist only in levying war ag«iinst them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two wit- 
505 nesses to the same overt act, or on confession 
in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood or 
510 forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted. 

Article Four 

Section i. Full faith and credit shall be 
given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
515 And the Congress may by general laws pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the ef- 
fect thereof. 

Section 2. The citizens of each State shall 
520 be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another State, shall, 
525 on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one 
530 State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
535 labor may be due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State 
540 be formed by the junction of two or more 
States or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
545 of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or 
550 of any particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guaran- 
tee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each 


of them against invasion, and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when 555 
the legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic violence. 

Article Five 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 560 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 565 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no aineiul- 570 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and lourtli 
Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article; and that no Stale, without its 575 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

Article Six 

Ali. debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be as valid against the United 580 
States under this Constitution, as under the 
Confederation. 

This Constitution and thclawsof the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 585 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 590 

The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executive and ju- 
dicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath 595 
or affirmation, to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 

Article Seven 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 600 
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States shall be sufficient for the establishment 
of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the same. 

Donk in convention by the unanimous con- 
605 sent of the States present the seventeenth 


day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven and 
ot the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth, in witness whereof we 
have hereunto subscribed our names. 610 

G? Wasiiing'ion — 
and deputy from Virginia 

Attest 

William Jackson Secretary 


AMENDMENTS 


Article One 

615 CoNc.RFSs shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment ol religion.or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof: or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple [)eateabb, tcj o,»^mljle, and to petition the 
620 (ioveriiment for a redress of grievances. 

Article Two 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a tree State, the right of the fieoplc 
to keep and bear arms shall not be inlringcd. 

Article Three 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be (]uar- 
625 tered in any h(»usc, without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of w'ar but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

Article Four 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and ettects, against un- 
630 reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be 
635 seized. 

Article Five 

No person shall be held to answer fora capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
640 or in the militia, when in actual service in 
time of war or public danger; nor shall any 


person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of 645 
life, liberty, or projjcrty. w’ithc^ut clue process 
ol law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just comj)ensatic)n. 

Article Six 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 650 
by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall ha\e been committed, 
which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law% and to be inlormcd of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 655 
Ironted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory' process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense. 

Article Seven 

In suits at common law, where the value of 660 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherw'ise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common 665 
law. 

Article Eight 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inilicted. 

Article Mine 

The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 670 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
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disparage others retained by the people. 

Article Ten 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
675 the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 

Article Eleven 

The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosec uted against 
680 one of the United States by citizens of another 
State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State. 

Article Twelve 

The Electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and 
685 Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
690 President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vite-Pre.sident, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit scaled* to 
695 the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; 
the President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates and the votes 
700 shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall 
be the President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, 
705 then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the 
710 President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two- thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall 
715 be necessary to a choice. And if the Hou.se of 
Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March 


next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or 790 
other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice- 
Presicleni, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed, and if 725 
no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
sliall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of 730 
the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person ( oiistitutionally ineligi- 
ble to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice-President of the United States. 

Article Thirteen 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 735 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

SFc:noN 2. Caingress shall have power to 740 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Article Fourteen 

Section i. All persons borir^or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No 745 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without clue process of law; nor 750 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
cc}ual protection of the laws. 

Sechon 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 755 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of Electors for 
Presicient and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the cxecu- 760 
tivc and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 765 
cepl for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall 
be reduced in the proportion which the numr 
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ber of such male citizens shall bear to the elected by the people thereof, for six years; 


770 whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or Elector of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, or hold any office, 
775 civil or military, under the United States, or 
under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath as a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of 
any State Legislature, or as an executive or 
780 judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the ene- 
mies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
785 two-thirds of each House, remove such dis- 
ability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt 
of the United States, authorized by law, in- 
cluding debts incurred for payment of pen- 
790 sions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebel- 
795 lion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 
such debts, obligations and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power 
800 to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. 

Article Fifteen 

Section i. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
805 count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Article Sixteen 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
810 collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any cen- 
sus or enumeration. 

Article Seventeen 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
815 composed of two Senators from each State, 


and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions reejuisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislatures. 820 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the executive 
authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the 
Legislature of any State may empower the ex- 825 
ecutivc thereof to make temporary appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to affect the election or term of any Senator 830 
chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 

Article Eighteen 

Section 1. After one year from the ratifica- 
tion of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 835 
the importation thereof into, or the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all 
tciritory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prcdiibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several 840 
States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec:tion 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 845 
of the several States, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, within seven years from the date of 
the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 

Article Nineteen 

The right of citizens of the United States to 850 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Article Twenty 

Section i. The terms of the President and 855 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the twen- 
tieth day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the third day 
of January, of the years jrfw^hich such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 860 
ratified; and ihc terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
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least once in every year, and such meeting 
865 shall begin at noon on the diird day of Jan- 
uary, unless they shall by law appoint a dif- 
ferent day. 

SFcrnoN 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the 
870 President elect shall have died, the Vice- 
President elect shall become President. If a 
President shall not have been chosen before 
the lime fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President elect shall have failed to 
875 qualify, then the Vice-President elect shall 
act as President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case wherein neither a President 
elect nor a Vice-President elect shall have 
880 qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who 
is to act shall be selected, and such person 
shall act accordingly until a President or 
Vice-President shall liave qualified. 

885 Section 4. I'he Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Represent- 
atives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon 
890 them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice-President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved uy)on them. 

Secfion 5. Sections i and 2 shall take elfect 
895 on the fifteenth day of October following ihe 
ratification of this article. 

Section 6. 'I his article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Cc^nstitution by the lc*gislatures 
900 of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date cjf its submission. 

Article Twenty-one 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

905 Section 2. I’he transportation or importa- 
tion into any Stale, Territory, or possession 
of the United States for delivery or use 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in violaticm 
of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited, 
gio Section 3. This article .shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 


tions in the se\eral States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 

Article Twenty-two 

Section 1. No person shall be elected to the 
office of the President more than twice, and 
no person who has held the ollice of Presi- 
dent, or acted as President, for more than 
two years of a term to which some other per- 
son was elected President shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than once. 
But this Article shall not apply to any per- 
son holding the office of President when this 
Article was proposed by the C'.ongress, and 
shall not prevent any pci son who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which this 
Article becomes operative from holding the 
office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 

Section 2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratific'd as an 
amcnclinent to the C'a>nstitution by the legis- 
latures c^f three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress. 

Article Twenty -three 

Section 1. The District constituting the .seat 
of Cover ninciit of the United Slaters shall 
appoint in such manner as the C^oiigrc'ss may 
diiect: 

A number of electors of President and 
Vice-President ecjual to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives in Omgress to 
which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addi- 
tion to those appointed by the Slates, but 
they shall be mnsidcTed, for the purposes of 
the election of President and Vice-Prc?sident, 
to be electors appointed by a State; and tliey 
shall meet in the District and perform such 
duties as provided by the twelfth article of 
amendment. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appre^priate legisla- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804 James Madison, 1751-1836 

John Jay, 1745-1829 


The task for the Federalist authors was marked 
out for them the day the new Constitution for 
the United States was made known to the peo- 
ple of New York State. (Jn the same day it was 
published, and immediately beside it in the 
papers, appeared an attac k upon the Constitu- 
tion, signed by Cato, who was known to be 
Governor Clinlon. Thereafter, many of the 
most powerful figures in New York political 
life, w'riting under the name of renowned 
Romans, came out in opposition to the new 
instrument of government. 

Alexander Hamilton, although only thirty 
years old and an immigrant, was the natural 
IcadcT for the New York supporters of the 
new Constitution, Horn illegitimately, of 
Scotch and French Huguenot stock, on the 
British Island of Nevis in the West Indies, his 
youthful talents at writing and commerce were 
so unusual that friends took up a collection 
and sent him to America in 1772 to complete 
his education. He used his writing talents to 
defend the cause of the Colonies during the 
events leading up to the Revolution, so success- 
fully, in fact, that two of his painphlels were 
thought to be the work of Jay. With a thirst 
for military glory that was to remain with him 
throughout his life, he took part in the New 
York campaign as an artillery captain and won 
a place on Washington's staff. Washington 
employed him, however, for his power with 
the pen, and for four years he was the Gen- 
eral's private secretary. In this position he be- 
came acquainted with many of the most infiu- 
ential men in the states and learned at first 
hand the weakness of the Confederation. As 
early as 1780 he was writing men of influence 
and urging the calling of a convention to form 
a new government." As a la'wyer in New York 
City, he tewk a prominent part in the events 
that finally resulted in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. One of the three New York delegates 
to the Convention, he argued for the establish- 


ment of a strong national government based 
on the British model. He was the only New 
Y'ork member to sign the Constitution. 

In the New York fight for ratification Hamil- 
ton at first took it upon himself to answer 
Clinton. Under the name of Carsar he wrote 
tivo articles, bitterly personal and scornful of 
Cato's appeal to the “majesty of the multi- 
tude." Hut persuaded that such tactics would 
not win support for the new Constitution, he 
abandoned thcm.Hisnext effort, written while 
returning on a Hudson sloop from legal duties 
in Albany, appeared under the signature of 
Publius. It was the first number of the Fed- 
eralist. From late October 1787 until the fol- 
lowing April a continuing stream of articles 
from the pen of Publius poured forth, some- 
times as many as four in one week. l*hey were 
printed by the newspapers throughout the 
states and issued in book form even before all 
the numbers had appeared in the papers. Al- 
though the articles appeared under the signa- 
ture of Publius which Hamilton had used once 
before, they were soon known to be the work 
of several men. Their genesis as a joint work, 
however, is uncertain. Madison later reported 
that both Hamilton and Jay were agreed upon 
the work when Hamilton asked him to make a 
third in the undertaking. The combination 
was the strongest to be found in New York 
for an intellectual defen.se of the new Consti- 
tution. 

James Madison w^as a representative of the 
Southern aristocracy, the eldest son of a 
Virginia planter. He gained his first political 
experience during the Revolution as a dele- 
gate to the Virginia Convention, which drew 
up a new state Constitution. After its establish- 
ment, he w’as a member of the Privy Council 
which advised the governor. In this capacity 
he served as Governor Patrick Henry's private 
secretary. Later as a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, he became acc[uainted with 
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Hamilton and Jay and with them was part of 
the group seeking to strengthen the national 
government. He was active in promoting the 
developments that led to the Constitutional 
Convention and. in tlie months immediately 
preceding the meeting, devoted his efforts to 
preparing for the establishment of a new gov- 
ernment. He wrote an essay on the “Vices 
of the Political System of the United States/* 
made an extensive study of ancient and modern 
confederacies, and drew up an outline for a 
new system of government. This was the basis 
for the Virginia plan which at Philadelphia 
led to the fonnation of the Constitution. With 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, he shared the 
honors of being most responsible for its final 
form. September 1 787 found him in New York 
serving for the sectnid time as the Virginia 
Delegate to the Continental Congress. 

John Jay, at the time the Federalist ap- 
peared. enjoyed the greatest prestige of any of 
the three men. lly Sf)me he was cr>nsidered as 
second only to Washington in service to his 
country. 'I hc oldest of the three, he came from 
a well-to-do New York merchant family of 
Huguenot extraction. He served on the Con- 
tinental Congress from its inception in 1774 
and was later its president. In his own state he 
took a leading part in the Revolutionary politi- 
cal developments. He was the author of the 
first New York Constitution and, after its estab- 
lishment, its first Chief Justice. His greatest 
fame at the time, however, came to him as a 
result of his role as a diplomat. His first ven- 
ture into European diplomacy was to obtain 
a treaty with Spain. 'I’hat proving a failure, 
he was sent on to Paris to act with John Adams 
and Franklin in negotiating the terms of peace 
with Great Britain. Described by Adams as 
“the Washington of the negotiations,’* he was 
instrumental in obtaining recognition of the 
i ndependence of the U n ited States wh ich ended 
the Revolutionary War. He was rewarded for 
his role by being made the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs for the Continental Congress, a post he 
continued to fill until Jefferson took over as 
Secretary of State under the new genernment. 
Because of his strongly national views, he was 
turned down as a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

All three Federalist collaborators, in addi- 
tion to their wide practical experience, were 
men of high intellectual culture, almig very 
similar lines. Each began his schooling under 
a Christian minister and completed it with a 
college education. Hamilton and Jay attended 


King’s College (now Columbia), Madison the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton). They 
followed the standard curriculum of the time: 
the liberal arts program divided between the 
trivium and quadrivium and based on the an- 
cient classics with considerable practice in 
scholastic disputation. The whole program was 
infused with religion and politics which were 
the primary ends of the program. The em- 
phasis upon religion and politics is illustrated 
by the tominencement exercises held at New 
Jersey while Madison was there in 1770. Among 
the many disputations there was a Latin syl- 
logistic clebateonthe thesis: “Omnes Homines, 
Jure Natura*, liberi sunt” (all men by the Law 
of nature arc free), and another in English on 
the topic: “The Different Religious Professions 
in any State if Maintained in their Liberty 
Serve it by Supplying the Place of a Censor 
Moruin.” Both Madison and Jay after com- 
pleting their undergraduate course went on 
to do graduate work, thus being among the first 
graduate students in America. Jay received his 
master’s degree in 1707 with a discourse on 
“The Usefulness of the Passions'* and a debate 
on “Whether a man ought to engage in War 
without being persuaded of the Justness of his 
Cause.** Madison remained an extra year at 
New JcTstiy, reading particularly in theology 
and Hebrew. Hamilton’s college work was in- 
terrupted by the war, but he continued after 
the war to perfect himself in law, as had his 
other two collaborators. Hamilton, unlike 
them, de[>endcd upon the jjractice of law for 
his living, and, while not holding down a po- 
litical office, earned the reputation of being 
the most brilliant lawyer in New York. Madi- 
.son never practiced law, nor did Jay except 
for the few years before he embarked upon his 
public life. 

The actual writing of the Federalist and the 
authorship of the particular papers have been 
a matter ol long and sometimes bitter dispute. 
They were done in a great hurrv,ancl, as Madi- 
son later remarked, they often went directly 
from the writer to the printer without being 
seen by the other col i allocators. One reason 
that Jay did so few is thought to be that he suf- 
fereci from a serious illnesssoon after the scries 
was begun. Hamilton was the busiest of the 
three men at the time. He was carrying on a 
full legal practice, attending the sessions of the 
state supreme court, and campaigning for 
election to the Continental Congress. Madison 
was called home before the papers were com- 
pleted to take part in the battle for ratification 
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in Virginia, which looked as bad for the Fed- countered with a series of letters signed 
cralist cause as it did in New York. Helvidius. 


The intcJlcrtiial defense ol the Constitu- 
tion was put to practical use by the three col- 
laborators in their state ratifying conventions. 
Madison led the Federalist forces in Virginia, 
and Hamilton and Jay in New York. Against 
what seemed hopeless odds, they won their 
fight, but not, in fact, until the new Constitu- 
tion had already been ratified by the required 
nine states. Virginia was the tenth state to 
ratify and New York the eleventh, a month 
later. 

'I’he partnership which resulted in the Fed- 
eralist was dissolved in the efforts to translate 
the Constitution from a paper document into 
a liinctioning goveriiincnt. Although all three 
men had expressed dissatisfaction with the 
C^onstitution as not providing a sufficiently 
strong national governincnt, Madison parted 
company with Hamilton and Jay over the 
measures which they advocated for secur- 
ing the supieniacy id the national govern- 
ment. 

Hamilton, as the first Sccretaryof the 'Treas- 
ury, had the task of placing the new govern- 
ment on a sound finaiKial basis. He initiated 
this work by a seriesof three reports submitted 
to Congress. The first, on public credit, called 
for the lull assumpt'on by the national gov- 
ernment of the war d(*bts of the old Confedera- 
tion and the states. The s(?cond provided for 
the establishment of a national bank. The 
third, on manufactures, called f<»r government 
protection of manufac tures by ineansof duties. 
Although this last pniposal was defeated by 
Congress, it has been called the “first great re- 
volt from Adam Smith.'* 

Madison, elected a member of the Ht>usc of 
Representatives, became the loader of the 
opposition in Congress against Hamilton’s 
proposals. He led the mo\e fora bill of Rights, 
the lack of which had been one of the main 
issues in the fight fc^r ratification. With his 
irieticl, JefTerson, who had been appointed the 
first Secretary of State, he advised the President 
that Hamilton’s measures could not be recon- 
ciled with the Constitution. DifTc^reiice over 
the interpretation of the Constitution was in- 
tensified by the conflict over foreign affairs 
that arose with the outbreak of war between 
England and Revolutionary France. Hamilton, 
in a scries of letters published in the papers 
under the signature of Paci ficus, defended 
England and the American policy of neutral- 
ity. Madison, at the instigation of jciferson, 


Jay’s activities during the opening years 
of the new government further embittered the 
relations of the former collaborators. As the 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, he 
pa.ssed down decisions strongly supporting 
HaniiltotTs view of the national government. 
The decision in his greatest case, Chisolm vs. 
Geortria, cau.sed a revolt in Congress over its 
emphasis on the supremacy of the national 
government over that of the states. This re- 
sulted in the passing of the eleventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution, asserting the sover- 
eign irresponsibility of the states as regards 
private suits by citizens of another state. How- 
ever, the greatest cause of division proved to 
be the treaty he negotiated with England 
w'hitli has since gone under his name. It was 
so bitterly attacked by the Jefferson and Madi- 
son groups, known as “Republicans,'* that in 
mail) places Jiiy was burnt in effigy. In defense 
of the treaty, Hamilton wrote his Camillus 
letters. Although Jefferson again appealed to 
Madison as theonlyoneable to cope with Ham- 
ilton in debate, Madison did not respond. 

The three Federalist authors, although di- 
vided by partisan strife, were brought to- 
gether oiuc again in Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Washington appealed to all three for 
advice, and their suggestions, with most from 
Hamilton, went into the final draft of the 
message. 

Hamilton’s List years were rent by political 
strife. Alter retiring to the private practice of 
law, he continued to be the active leader of 
the FedcTali'^t Parly. His influence was so great 
during the Adams administration that Cab- 
inet members often consulted with him about 
official policy, even behind the President's 
back. This led to a break between the two men. 
Hamilton made the break irreparable by WTit- 
ing a pamphlet attacking .\dams, which split 
the Federalist Party and led to its disintegra- 
tion. His partisan battles reached a climax 
when he was challenged to a clucl by Aaron 
Uurr, then Vice President, with whom Hamil- 
ton had long been in political competition in 
the municipal, slate, and national field. 
Hamilton died as a result of a shot received 
from Hurr’s pistol. 

Jay, following the negotiation of the treaty 
with England, served two' terms as governor of 
New ^’ork. His admin istralic^n is noted among 
other things for the law commanding the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery in New York. (All 
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three men looked upon slavery as a tragedy 
for America. Jay and Hamilton were active 
in the New York Society for the Manumission 
of Slaves, while Madison took a leading part 
in the movement for the colonization of 
negroes.) Jay, after completing his terms as 
governor, retired from public life to his farm 
in Bedford. He was often consulted for the 
early history of the Republic: his occasional 
reminiscences among other things, turnished 
Cooper with the material for his novel. The 
Spy, Known for his knowledge of the Bible, 
he was oftcti asked by ministers for his inter- 
pretation of the prophecies and for the last 
years of his life was president of the American 
Bible Society. 

Madison was Jefferson’s Secretary of State 
for two terms and, as the chosen successor, fol- 
lowed him in the Presidency. He served for two 


terms and then, in 1817, retired to his home 
in Montpelier. His last years were spent in 
agricultural and literary pursuits. With Jef- 
ferson he gave much of his attention to the 
University of Virginia. At Jefferson’s rerpiest, 
for instance, he prepared a list of theological 
woiks for the library, including, in addition to 
the Reformation theologians, the great Scho- 
lastics, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Bellnrmine. One 
of their last acts was to prescribe the curriculum 
in political philosophy with Locke and Sidney 
for political theory and the Federalist for the 
Constitution. He devoted much time to the 
preparation of his p.apcrs on (Constitutional 
questions and to the editing of his monu- 
mental series of notes on the debates at the 
Fc^leral Convention, the publication of which 
confirmed his fame as “Father of the (Constitu- 
tion.” 
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[ham I lion] 

After an unequivocal experience of the in- 
efficiency of the subsisting federal govern- 
ment. you are called upon to deliberate on a 
new Constitution lor the United Slates of 
America. The subject speaks its own import- 
ance*; comprehending in its consccjuenccs 
nothing less than the exislcnce of the UNION, 
the saicty ami v eilare of the parts of which 
it is composed, the fate of an empire in many 
respects the most interesting in the world. It 
has been frcxjucnlly lemarked that it seems to 
have been reserved to the people of this coun- 
try. by their conduct and example, to decide 
the important cjucstion. whether societies of 
men are really capable or not cjf establishing 
good government from reflection and thoice, 
or whether they arc forever destined to de- 
pend IVir their political constitutions on acci- 
dent and lorcc. If there be any truth in the 
remark, the crisis at which w^e arc arrived may 
W'ith propriety be rc'gardcd as the era in which 
that decision is to be made: and a wrong elec- 
tion of the part we shall act may, in this view, 
deserve to be considered as the general mis- 
fortune of mankind. 

This idea w'ill add the inducements of phi- 
lantliropy to those of patriotism, to heighten 
the scilicifude which all considerate and good 
men must feel for the event. Happy will it be 
if our choice should be directed by a judicious 
estimate of our true interests, unperplexed 
and unbiased by considerations not connected 
with the public good. But this is a thing more 
ardently to be wished than seriously to be ex- 
pected. 'I'he plan offered to our deliberations 
affects too many particular interests, innovates 
upon too many Icxal institutions, not to in- 
volve in its discussion a variety of oljjects for- 
eign to its merits, and of views, passions and 
prejudices little favourable to the discovery 
of truth. 


Among the most formidable of the obstacles 
which the nc^w Constitution will have to en- 
counter may readily be distinguished the ob- 
vious interest of a certain class of men in 
every State to resist all changes which may haz- 
ard a diminution of the pow'cr, emolument, 
and consecjuence of the offices they hold under 
the State establishments; and the perverted 
ambition of another class of men, who will 
cither hope to aggrandise themselves by the 
confusions of their country, or whH flatter 
themselves with fairer prospects of elevation 
from the subdivision of the empire into sev- 
eral partial confederacies than from its union 
under one government. 

It is not, however, my design to dwell upon 
observations of this nature. I am well aware 
that it would be disingenuous to resolve in- 
discriminately the opposition of any set of 
men (merely because their situations might 
subject them to suspicion) into interested or 
ambitious views. Candour will oblige us to ad- 
luii that even such men may be actuated by 
upright intentions; and it cannot be doubtecl 
tliat much of the opposition which has made 
its appearance, or may hereafter make its ap- 
pearance, will spring from sources, blameless 
at least, if not respectable— the honest errors 
of minds led astray by preconceived jealousies 
and fears. So numerous indeed and so power- 
ful are the causes which serve to give a false 
bias to the judgment, that W'e, upon many 
occasions, see wise and good men on the 
wrong as well as on the right side of cpiestions 
of the first magnitude to society. This circum- 
stance, if duly attended to, w'ould furnish a 
lesson of moderation to those who are ever so 
much persuaded of their being in the right in 
any contrciversy. And a fiinher reason for 
caution, in this respect, iiyght be draw’ii from 
the reflection that we are not always sure that 
those who advocate the truth arc influenced 
by purer principles than their antagonists. 
Ambition, avarice, personal animosity, party 
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opposition, and many other motives not more 
laudable than these, are apt to operate as well 
upon those who support as those who oppose 
the right side of a question. Were there not 
even these inducements to moderation, noth- 
ing could be more ill-judged than that intol- 
erant spirit which has, at all times, character- 
ised political parties. For in politics, as in 
religion, it is equally absurd to aim at making 
proselytes by fire and sword. Heresies in either 
can rarely be cured by persecution. 

And yet, however just these sentiments will 
be allowed to be, we have already sufficient in- 
dications that it will happen in this as in all 
former cases of great national discussion. A 
torrent of angry and malignant passions will 
be let loose. To judge from the conduct of the 
opposite parties, we shall be led to conclude 
that they will mutually hope to evince the 
justness of their opinions, and to increase the 
number of their converts by the loudness of 
their declamations and the bitterness cjf their 
invectives. An enlightened zeal for the energy 
and efficiency of government will be stigma- 
tised as the offspring of a temper fond of des- 
potic jxiwer and hostile to the principles of 
liberty. An over-scrupulous jealousy of danger 
to the rights of the people, which is more com- 
monly the fault of the head than of the heart, 
will be represented as mere pretence and arti- 
fice, the stale bait for popularity at the ex- 
pense of the public good. It will be forgotten, 
on the one hand, that jealousy is the usual 
concomitant of love, and that the noble en- 
thusiasm of liberty is apt to be infected with a 
spirit of narrow and illiberal distrust. On the 
other hand, it w’^ill be equally forgotten that 
the vigour of government is essential to the 
security of liberty; that, in the contemplation 
of a sound and well-informed judgment, their 
interest can never be separated; and that a 
dangerous ambition more often lurks behind 
the specious mask of zeal for the rights of the 
people than under the forbidding appearance 
of zeal for the firmness and efficiency of gov- 
ernment. History will teach us that the former 
has been found a much more certain road to 
the introduction of despotism than the latter, 
and that of those men who have overturned 
the liberties of republics, the greatest number 
have begun their career by paying an obse- 
quious court to the people; commencing dem- 
agogues, and ending tyrants. 

In the course of the preceding observations, 
I have had an eye, my fellow-citizens, to put- 
ting you upon your guard against all attempts. 


from whatever quarter, to influence your de- 
cision, in a matter of the utmost moment to 
your welfare, by any impressions other than 
those which may result from the evidence of 
truth. You will, no doubt, at the same time, 
have collected from the general scope of them, 
that they proceed from a source not unfriendly 
to the new Constitution. Yes, my countrymen, 
I own to you that, after having given it an 
attentive consideration, I am clearly of opin- 
ion it is your interest to adopt it. I am con- 
vinced that this is the safest course for your 
liberty, your dignity, and your happiness. I 
affect not reserves which I do not feel. I will 
not amuse you with an apjjcarance of delibera- 
tion w^ien I have decided. I frankly acknowl- 
edge to you my convictions, and I will freely 
lay before you the reasons on which they are 
founded. The consciousness of good inten- 
tions disdains ambiguity. I shall not. however, 
multiply professions on this head. My mo- 
tives must remain in the depository of my own 
breast. My arguments will be open to all, and 
may be judged of by all. They shall at least be 
offered in a spirit w^hich will not disgrace the 
cause of truth. 

1 propose, in a series of papers, to discuss the 
following interesting particulars: —TV* c utility 
of the UNION to your political piosperity— 
The insufficiency of (he present Confedera- 
tion to preserve that 'Union— The necessity of 
a government at least equally energetic with 
the one proposed, to the attainment of this 
object— The conformity of the proposed Con- 
stitution to the true principles of republican 
government— Its analogy to your own State 
constitution— and lastly. The additional se- 
curity whuh its adoption will afford to the 
prese^'vafion of that species of government, to 
liberty, and to property. 

In the prcjgress of this discussion I shall en- 
deavour to give a satisfactory answer to all the 
objections which shall have made their ap- 
pearance, that may seem to have any claim to 
your attention. 

It may perhaps be thought superfluous to 
offer arguments to prove the utility of the 
UNION, a point, nt) doubt, deeply engraved 
on the hearts of the great body of the people 
in every State, and one which, it may be imag- 
ined, has no adversaries. But the fact is, that 
we already hear it whispered in the private 
circles of those wh<i oppose the new Constitu- 
tion, that the thirteen States are of too great 
extent for any general system, and that we 
must of necessity resort to separate confedera- 
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cies of distinct portions of the whole.^ This 
doctrine will, in all probability, be gradually 
pn>pagated, till it has votaries enough to 
countenance an open avowal of it. For noth- 
ing can be more evident, to those %vho are 
able to take an enlarged view of the subject, 
than the alternative of an adoption ol the 
new Constitution or a dismemberment of the 
Union. It will therefore be of use to begin by 
examining the advantages of that Union, the 
certain evils, and the probable dangers, to 
which every State will be exposed from its dis- 
solution. This shall accordingly constitute the 
subject of my next address. Publius 

Number 2 

[JAV] 

When the people of America reflect that they 
arc now called upon to decide a question, 
which, in its cons(*qucnces, must prove one of 
the most important that ever engaged their 
attention, th*^ fu >priety of their taking a very 
(omprehensive, as well as a very serious, view 
of it, will be evident. 

Nothing is more certain than the indispen- 
sable necessity of government, and it is equally 
undeniable, that whenever and however it is 
instituted, the people must cede to it some of 
their natural rights, in order to vest it with 
requisite powers. It is well worthy of consid- 
eration, therefore, whether it would conduce 
more to the interest of the people of .America 
that they should, to all general purposes, be 
one nation, under one federal government, or 
that they should divide themselves into sepa- 
rate confederacies, and give to the head of 
each the same kind of powers which they are 
advised to place in one national government. 

It has until lately been a received and un- 
con cradicted opinion, that the prosperity of 
the people of America depended on their 
continuing firmly united, and the wishes, pray- 
ers, and efforts of our best and wisest citizens 
have been constantly directed to that object. 
But politicians now appear, who insist that 
this opinion is erroneous, and that instead of 
](K>king for safety and happiness in union, we 
ought to seek it in a division of the States into 
distinct confederacies or sovereignties. How- 
ever extraordinary this new doctrine may ap- 
pear, it ncverthcle.^s has its advocates: and cer- 

^ The same idea, tracing the arguments 10 their 
consccpicnces, is held out in several of the late 
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tain characters who were much opposed to it 
formerly, are at present of the number. What- 
ever may be the arguments or inducements 
which have wrought this change in the senti- 
ments and declarations of these gentlemen, it 
certainly would not be wise in the people at 
large to adopt these new political tenets with- 
out being fully convinced that they a re founded 
in truth and sound policy. 

It has often given me pleasure to obser\'e, 
that independent America was not composed 
of detached and distant territories, but that 
one connected, fertile, wide-spreading coun- 
try was the portion of our western sons of lib- 
erty. Providence has in a particular manner 
blessed it with a variety of soils and produc- 
tions, and watered it with innumerable 
streams, for the delight and accommodation 
of its inhabitants. A succession of navigable 
w^aters forms a kind of chain round its borders, 
as if to bind it together; while the most noble 
rivers in the world, running at convenient dis- 
tances, present them with highways for the 
easy communication of friendly aids, and the 
mutual transportation and exchange of their 
various commodities. 

With c(]ual pleasure I have as often taken 
notice, that Providence has been pleased to 
give this one connected country to one united 
peoph'— a people descended from the same an- 
cestors, speaking the same language, profes- 
sing the same religion, attached to the same 
principles of government, very similar in their 
manners and i usioms, and who, by their joint 
counsels, arms, and efforts, fighting side by side 
throughout a h;ng and blcKJcly war, have nobly 
established general liberty and independence. 

This country and this people seem to have 
been made for each other, and it a)>pcars as 
if it was the design of Providence, that an in- 
heritance so proper and convenient for a band 
of brethren, united to each other by the 
strongest ties, should never be split into a 
number of unsocial, jealous, and alien sov- 
ereign lies. 

Similar sentiments have hitherto prevailed 
among all orders and denominations of men 
among us. To all general purposes wc have 
uniformly been one people: each individual 
citizen everywhere enjoying the same national 
rights, privileges, and protection. .\s a nation 
we have made peace and war; as a nation wc 
have van<]uished our cotiUmion enemies; as a 
nation we have formed alliances, and made 
treaties, and entered into various compacts 
and conventions with foreign states. 
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A strong sense of the value and blessings of 
union induced the people, at a very early 
period, to institute a federal government to 
preserve and perpetuate it. They formed it 
almost as soon as they had a political exist- 
ence; nay, at a time when their habitations 
wxre in flames, when many of their citizens 
were bleeding, and when the progress of hos- 
tility and desolation left little room for those 
calm and mature inquiries and reflections 
which must ever precede the formation of a 
wise and well-balanced government for a free 
people. It is not to be wondered at, that a 
government instituted in times so inauspi- 
cious. should on experiment be f«jund greatly 
deficient and inadequate to the purpose it 
was intended to answer. 

This intelligent people perceived and re- 
gretted these defects. Still continuing no less 
attached to union than enamoured of liberty, 
they obser\'ed the danger which immediately 
threatened the former and more remotely the 
latter; and being persuaded that ample se- 
curity for both could only be found in a na- 
tional government more wisely framed, they, 
as w'ith one voice, convened the late conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, to take that important 
subject under consideration. 

This convention, composed of men who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the people, and many 
of whom had become highly distinguished by 
their patriotism, virtue, and wisdom, in times 
wdiich tried the minds and hearts of men, 
undertook the arduous task. In the mild season 
of peace, with minds unoccupied by other 
subjects, they passed many months in cool, un- 
interrupted, and daily consultation; and final- 
ly, without having been awed by power, or 
influenced by any passions except love for their 
country, they presented and recommended to 
the people the plan produced by their joint 
and very unanimous councils. 

Admit, for so is the fact, that this plan is 
only recommended y not imposed, yet let it be 
remembered that it is neither recommended to 
blind approbation, nor to blind reprobation; 
but to that sedate and candid consideration 
which the magnitude and importance of the 
subject demand, and which it certainly ought 
to receive. But this (as was remarked in the 
foregoing number of this paper) is more to be 
wished than expected, that it may be so con- 
sidered and examined. Experience on a former 
occasion teaches us not to be too sanguine in 
such hopes. It is not yet forgotten that well- 
grounded apprehensions of imminent danger 


induced the people of America to form the 
memorable Congress of 1774. That bcxly rec- 
ommended certain measures to their constitu- 
ents, and the event proved their wisdom; yet 
it is fresh in our memories how soon t he press 
began to teem with pamphlets and weekly 
papers against those very measures. Not only 
many of the officers of government, who 
obeyed the dictates of personal iiii crest, but 
others, from a mistaken estimate of conse- 
quences, or the undue influence of former at- 
tachments, or whose ambition aimed al ob- 
jects which did not correspond with the public 
good, were indefatigable in their efforts to per- 
suade the people to reject the advice of that 
patriotic Congress. Many, indeed, were de- 
ceived and deluded, but the great majority of 
the people reasoned and decided judiciously: 
and happy they arc in reflecting that they did 
so. 

They considered that the Congress w’^as com- 
posed of many wise and experienced men. 
That, being cc^nvened from different parts of 
the country, they brought with them and com- 
municated to each other a variety of useful 
information. "I'hat, in the course of the time 
they passed together in inquiring into and 
discussing the true interests of their country, 
they must have ac(]uired very accurate knowl- 
edge on that heaci. 'That they were individ- 
ually interested in the public liberty and pros- 
perity, and iJierefoie that it was not less their 
inclination than their duty to recommend 
only such measures as, after the most mature 
deliberation, they really thought prudent and 
advisable. 

These and similar considerations then in- 
duced the people to rely greatly on the judg- 
ment and integrity of the Congress; and they 
took their advice, notwithstanding the various 
arts and endeavours used to deter them from 
it. But if the peciple at large had reason to 
confide in the men of that Congress, few of 
whom had been fully tried or generally known, 
still greater reason have they now to respect 
the judgment and advice of the convention, 
for it is w'cll known that some of the most 
distinguished members of that Congress, who 
have been since tried and justly approved for 
patriotism and abilities, and who have grown 
old in acquiring pcjlitical information, were 
also members of this convention, and carried 
into it their accumulated knowledge and cx- 
pcr'ence. 

It is worthy of remark that not only the 
first, but every succeeding Congress, as well 
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as the late convention, have invariably joined 
with the people in thinking that the pros- 
perity of America depended on its Union. To 
preserve and perpetuate it was the great ob- 
jett of the people in forming that convention, 
and it is also the great object of the plan 
which the convention has advised them to 
adopt. With what propriety, therelore. or for 
what good purposes, arc attempts at this par- 
ticular period made by some men to depre- 
ciate the importance of the Union? Or why 
is it suggested that three or four contederacies 
would be better than one? 1 am persuaded in 
my own mind that the people have always 
thought right on this subject, and that their 
universaland unilorm attachment to the cause 
cjf the Union rests on great and w’eighty rea- 
sons, which I shall endeavour to develop and 
explain in some ensuing papers. They who 
promote the idea oi substituting a number 
of distinct confederacies in the room of the 
plan of the convention, seem clearly to fore- 
see that the rei'’''fion of it would put the con- 
tinuance of the Union in the utmost jeop- 
ardy. 'I'hat certainly would be the case, and I 
sincerely w^ish that it may be as clearly fore- 
seen by every good citizen, that whenexer the 
dissolution of the Union arrixes. America 
will have reason to exclaim, in the words of 
the poet: “Farkwlli ! a long FarkwiiLL to all 
MY Grla'I'nmss.” Publius 

JVumber q 

[JAV] 

I'l IS not a new observation that the pc'ople of 
any couniry (if, like the Americans, intelligent 
and well-inloriiied) seldom adopt and steadily 
persevere for many years in an erroneous opin- 
ion respecting their interests. I'liat considera- 
tion naturally lends to create great respect for 
the high opinion whic h the people of America 
have so long and uniformly entertained of the 
importance of their continuing firmly united 
undcT one federal government, vested xvith 
sidlicient powers for all general and national 
purposes. 

'Fhc more attentively I consider and in- 
vestigate the reasons which appear to have 
given birth to this opinion, the more I become 
convinced that they arc cogent and conclusive. 

Among the many objects to which a wise 
and free people find it necessary to direct 
their attention, that of providing for their 
safety seems to be the first. The safety of the 
people doubtless has relation to a great vari- 


ety of circumstances and considerations, and 
consec|uently affords great latitude tcj those 
who w'ish to define it precisely and compre- 
hensively. 

At present I mean only to consider it as it 
respects security for the preservation of peace 
and tranc^uillity, as well as against dangers 
Irorri foreign arms and influence, as from dan- 
gers of fhci hke kind arising from domestic 
causes. As the former of these tomes first in 
order, it is proper it should be the first dis- 
cussed. Let us therefore prcjceed to examine 
w'hethcr tlie pc*ople are not right in their 
opinion that a cordial Union, under an ef- 
ficient national government, affords them the 
best sccurily that can be devised against hos~ 
iibties from abroad. 

7'he number of wars w'hich have happened 
or will happen in the xvorlcl will always be 
found to be in proportion to the number 
and weight of the causes, whether real or pre~ 
tended, xvhich provoke or tvviie them. If this 
remark be just, it becomes useful to inejuire 
whether so many just causes of war are likely 
to be given by United America as by disunited 
America; ior if it should turn out that United 
America will probably give the few'cst, then it 
will follow that in this respect the Union 
tends most to preserve the people in a state of 
peace with other nations. 

The jud cause's of war, for the most part, 
arise either from vic^laiions of treaties or from 
direct violence. America has already formed 
treaties with no less than six foreign nations, 
and all cjf iliciiL except Prussia, are maritime, 
and ihc’ieforc able to annoy and injure us. 
She has also extensive commerce with Portu- 
gal, Spain, rnd Britain, and, with respect to the 
two latter, has, in addition, the circumstance 
of neighbourhood to attend to. 

It is of high importance to the peace of 
Anu'vica that she observe the laws of nations 
tow'aids all thcbO powers, and to me it appears 
evident that this will be more perfectly and 
punctuallY done by one national government 
than it could be eitiicr by thirteen separate 
Siatcsor by three or iourciistinct confederacies. 

Because when once an elficicmt national 
government is established, the best men in 
the country will not only consent to serve, but 
also will generally be appointed to manage 
it; for, although toxvii or countrv. or other 
contracted inlluence, nia^' place men in State 
assemblies, or senates, or courts of justice, or 
executive departments, yet more general and 
extensive reputation for talents and other 
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qualifications will be necessary to recommend 
men to offices under the national government 
—especially as it will have the widest field for 
choice, and never experience that want of 
proper persons which is not uncommon in 
some of the States. Hence, it will result that 
the administration, the political counsels, and 
the judicial decisions of the national govern- 
ment will be more wise, systematical, and ju- 
dicious than those of individual States, and 
consequently more satisfactory with respect 
to other nations, as well as more safe with 
respect to us. 

Because, under the national government, 
treaties and articles of treaties, as well as the 
laws of nations, will always be expounded in 
one sense and executed in the same manner— 
whereas adjudications on the same points and 
questions, in thirteen States, or in three or four 
confederacies, will not always accord or be 
consistent; and that, as well from the variety 
of independent courts and judges appointed 
by different and independent governments, 
as from the different local laws and interests 
tvhich may affect and influence them. The 
wisdom of the convention, in committing 
such questions to the jurisdiction and judg- 
ment of courts appointed by and responsible 
only to one national government, cannot be 
too much commended. 

Because the prospect of present loss or ad- 
vantage may often tempt the governing party 
in one or two States to swer\'e trom good faith 
and justice; but those temptations, not reach- 
ing the other States, and consequently having 
little or no influence on the national govern- 
ment, the temptation will be fruitless, and good 
faith and justice be prescived. The case cjf the 
treaty of peace with Britain adds great weight 
to this reasoning. 

Because, even if the governing party in a 
State should be dispensed to resist such temp- 
tations, yet, as such temptations may, and 
commonly do, result from circumstances pe- 
culiar .to the State, and may affect a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, the governing party 
may not always be able, if willing, to prevent 
the injustice meditated, or to punish the ag- 
gressors. But the national government, not 
being affected by those local circumstances, 
will neither be induced to commit the wiong 
themselves, nor want power or inclinaticm to 
prevent or punish its commission by others. 

So far, therefore, as either designecl or acci- 
dental violations of treaties and the law's of 
nations afford just causes of war, they are less 


to be apprehended under one general gov- 
ernment than under several lesser ones, and 
in that respect the former most favours the 
safety of the people. 

As to those just causes of war which proceed 
from direct and unlawful violence, it appears 
equally clear to me that one good national 
government affords vastly more security against 
dangers of tliat sort than can be derived from 
any other quarter. 

Because such violences are more frequently 
caused by the passions and interests of a part 
than of the whole; of one or two States than 
of the Union. Not a single Indian ivar has 
yet been occasioned by aggressions of the pres- 
ent federal government, feeble as it is; but 
there are several instances of Indian hostili- 
ties having been provoked by the improper 
conduct of individual States, who, cither un- 
able or unwilling to restrain or punish of- 
fences, have given occasion to the slaughter 
of many innocent inliabitants. 

The neighbourhood of Spanish and British 
tcriitories, bordering on some States and not 
on others, naturally coiihnes the causes of 
quarrel more immediately to the borderers. 
The bordering States, if any, will be those 
who, under the impulse of sudden irritation, 
and a (juick sense of apparent interest or in- 
jury, will be most likely, by direct violence, 
to excite war with these nation*^ and nothing 
can so effectually obviate that danger as a na* 
tional government, whose wisdom and piu- 
dence will not be diminished by the passions 
which actuate the parties immediately inter- 
ested. 

But not only fewer just causes of war will 
be given by the national government, but it 
w^ill also be more in their power to accom- 
modate and settle them amicably. They will 
be more temperate and cool, and in that re- 
spect, as well as in others, will be more in 
capacity to act advisedly than the offending 
State. 'I hc pride of states, as w'cll as of men, 
naturally disposes them to justify all their ac- 
tions, and opposes their acknowledging, cor- 
recting, or repairing dieir errors and offcnces- 
The national government, in such cases, will 
not be affected by this pride, but will proceed 
with moderation and candour to consider and 
decide on the means most proper to extricate 
them from the difficulties which threaten them. 

Besides, it is well known that acknowledge- 
ments, explanations, and compensations are 
often accepted as satisfactory from a strong 
united nation, which would be rejected as un- 
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satisfactory if offered by a State or confeder- With France and with Britain we are rivals 


acy of little consideration or power. 

In the year 1685, the state of Genoa having 
offended Louis XIV., endeavoured to appease 
him. He demanded that they should send 
their Doge, or chief magistrate, accompanied 
by four of their senators, to France, to ask his 
pardon and receive his terms. They were 
obliged to submit to it for the sake of peace. 
Would he on any occasion either have de- 
manded or have received the like humiliation 
from Spain, or Britain, or any other powerful 
nation? Publius 

J^umber 4 

[JAY] 

My last paper assigned several reasons why 
the safety of the people would be best secured 
by union against the danger it may be ex- 
posed to by just causes of war given to other 
nations; and those reasons show that such 
causes would im ' only be more rarely given, 
but wf)ulcl also be more easily accommodated, 
by a national government than cither by the 
State governments or the proposed little con- 
federal ies. 

But the safety of the people of America 
against dangers from fareign force depends 
not only on their forbearing to give /ust causes 
of war to other nations, but also on their plac- 
ing and continuing themselves in suih a situ- 
ation as not to invite hostility or insult; for it 
need not be ob.-erved that there are pretended 
as well as just causes of war. 

It is too true, however disgraceful it may be 
to human nature, that nations in general will 
make war 'wheneve*' they have a prospect of 
getting anything by it; nay, absolute mon- 
art hs will often make W'ar when their nations 
arc to get nothing by it, but for purposes and 
objects merely personal, such as a thirst for 
military glory, revenge for personal affronts, 
ambititm, or private compacts to aggrandise 
or support their particular families or parti- 
sans. These and a variety of other motives, which 
affect only the mind of the sovereign, often 
lead him to engage in w-ars not sanctified by 
justice or the voice and interests of his peo- 
ple. But, independent of these inducements 
to war, which are more prevalent in absolute 
monarchies, but which well descTve our at- 
tention, there are others which affect nations 
as often as kings; and some of them will on 
examination be found to grow out of our rel- 
ative situation and circumstances. 


in the fisheries, and can supply their markets 
cheaper than they can themselves, notwith- 
standing any efforts to prevent it by bounties 
on their own duties on foreign fish. 

With them and with most other European 
nations wc are rivals in navigation and the 
carrying trade; and we shall deceive ourselves 
if wc suppose that any of them will rejoice to 
see it ilourish; for, as our carrying trade can- 
not increase without in some degree dimin- 
ishing theirs, it is more their interest, and 
will be more their policy, to restrain than to 
promote it. 

In the trade to China and India, w^e inter- 
fere with more than one nation, inasmuch as 
it enables us to partake in advantages which 
they had in a manner monopolised, and as 
tve thereby supf)]y ourselves with commodi- 
ties which W45 used to purchase from them. 

The extension of our own commerce in our 
own vessels cannot give pleasure to any na- 
tions who possess territories on or near this 
continent, because the cheapness and excel- 
lence of our productions, added to the cir- 
cumstance of vicinity, and the enterprise and 
address of our merchants and navigators, will 
give us a greater share in the advantages 
which those tcrriturie.s afford, tlian consists 
with the wishes or policy of their respective 
sovereigns. 

Spain thinks it convenient to shut the Mis- 
sissippi against us on the one side, and Brit- 
ain excludes us from the Saint Lawrence on 
the other; nor w'ill either of them permit the 
other waters which arc between them and us 
to become the means of mutual intercourse 
and traffic. 

From these and such like considerations, 
which might, if consistent with prudence, be 
more amplified and detailed, it is easy to see 
that jealousies and uneasinesses may gradu- 
ally slide into the minds and cabinets of other 
nations, and that we are not to expect that 
they should regard our advancement in union, 
in power and consetpience by land and by 
sea, with an eye of indifference and composure. 

7 "he people of America arc aivarc that in- 
ducements to Avar may arise out of these cir- 
cumstances, as well as from others not so 
obvious at present, and that whenever such 
inducements may find fit time and opportu- 
nity for operation, prt^nces to colour and 
justify them will not be wanting. Wisely, 
therefore, do they consider union and a good 
national government as necessary to put and 
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keep them in such a situation as, instead o£ tion and fleet— let Scx>tland have its navigation 


inviting war, will tend to repress and dis- 
courage it. That situation consists in the best 
possible state of defence, and necessarily de- 
pends on the government, the arms, and the 
resources of the country. 

As the safety of the whole is the interest of 
the whole, and cannot be provided for w'ithout 
government, cither one or more or many, let 
us inquire whether one good government is 
not, relative to the object in question, more 
competent than any other given number what- 
ever. 

One government can collect and avail it- 
self of the talents and experience of the ablest 
men. in whatever part of the Union they may 
be found. It can move on uniform principles 
of policy. It can harmonise, assimilate, and 
protect the several parts and members, and 
extend the benefit of its foresight and pre- 
cautions to each. In the formation of trea- 
ties, it will regard the interest of the whole, 
and the particular interests of the parts as 
connected with that of the whole. It can ap- 
ply the resources and pow'cr of the whole to 
the defence of any particular j)art, and that 
more easily and expeditiously than State gov- 
ernments or separate confederacies can possi- 
bly do, for w’ant of concert and unity of system. 
It can place the militia under one plan of dis- 
cipline, and, by putting their ofliters in a 
proper line of subordination to the Chiet Mag- 
istrate, will, as it were, consolidate them irfto 
one corps, and thereby render them more ef- 
ficient than if divided into thirteen or into 
three or four distinc t independent companies. 

What w'ould the militia of Britain be if the 
English militia obeyed the government of Eng- 
land, if the Scotch militia obeyed tJie govern- 
ment of Scotland, and it the Welsh militia 
obeyed the government of Wales? Suppose an 
invasion; w^ould those three governments (if 
they agreed at all) be able, with all their le- 
spcctive forces, tcj operate against the enemy 
so effectually as the single government of Great 
Britain would? 

We have heard much of the fleets of Britain, 
and the time may come, if we are wise, when 
the Beets of America may engage attention. 
But if one national government had not so 
regulated the navigation of Britain as to make 
it a nursery for seamen— if one national gov- 
ernment had not called forth all the national 
means and materials for forming Beets, their 
prowess and their thunder woulc) never have 
been celebrated. Let England have its naviga- 


and Beet— let Wales have its navigation and 
fleet— -let Ireland have its navigation and fleet 
—let those femr of the constituent parts of the 
British empire be under four independent 
governments, and it is easy to perceive how 
soon they would each dwindle into compara- 
tive insignificance. 

Apply these facts to our own case. Leave 
America divided into thirteen or, if you please, 
into three cjr four independent governments— 
w’hat armies could they raise and pay— what 
fleets could they ever hope to have? If one was 
attacked, would the others lly to its succour, 
and spend their blood and money in its de- 
fence? Would there be no danger of their be- 
ing flattered into neutrality by its specious 
promises, or seduced by a too great fondness 
for peace to decline hazarding their trancpiil- 
lity and present safety for the sake of neigh- 
bours. of whom perhaps they have been jeal- 
ous, and whose importance they arc content to 
sec diminished. Although siuh conduct would 
not be wise, it would, nevertheless, be natural. 
The history of the states ol (ireecc, and of 
other countries, abounds w-iih such instances, 
and it is not improl)ablc th.u what has so often 
happened would, under similar circumstances, 
happen again. 

But admit that they might be w^illing to help 
the invaded State or confederacy. Mow, and 
when, and in what proportion shall aids of 
men and money be aflordcci? Who shall com- 
mand the allied armies, and Irom Avhich of 
them shall he receive his orders? Who shall set- 
tle the terms of peace, and in case of disputes 
what umpire shall decide betwc*en them and 
compel ac(|uiesc ence? Various clilhculties and 
inccmvenienccs would be inseparable from 
such a situation; whereas one government, 
watching over the general and common inter- 
ests, and combining and directing the powers 
and resources of the whole, would be free from 
all these embarrassments, and conduce far 
more to the safety of the people. 

But whatever may be our situation, whether 
firmly united under one national gewernment, 
or split into a number of cc^nfedcracics, certain 
it is, that foreign nations will know and view 
it exactly as it is: and they will act towards us 
accordingly. If they sec that our national gov- 
ernment is elFicicnt and W'ell administered, our 
trade prudently regulated, our militia prop- 
erly organised and disciplined, our resources 
and finances discreetly managed, our credit re- 
established, our people free, contented, and 
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united, they will be much more disposed to 
cultivate our friendship than provoke our re- 
sentment. If, on the other hand, they find us 
either destitute of an effectual government 
(each State doing right or wrring, as to its rul- 
ers may seem convenient), or split into three or 
four independent and probably discordant re- 
publics or confederacies, one inclining to Brit- 
ain, another to France, and a third to Spain, 
and perhaps played off against each otlier by 
the three, what a pofir, pitiful figure will 
America make in their eyes! How liable would 
she become not only to their contempt, but 
to their outrage: and how soon would dear- 
bought experience proclaim that when a peo- 
ple or family so divide, it never fails to be 
against themselves. Publius 

Number 5 

[|AV] 

Quefn Anne, in her letter of the ist July 1706, 
to the Scotch Mnent, makes some oliserva- 
tions on the importance of the Union then 
forming between Knglancl and Scotland, wliich 
merit our attention. 1 sliall presc*nt the public 
with one or two extracts from it: “v\ri c*ntire 
and perfect union will lie the solid founda- 
tion of lasting [leacc: It will secuie your re- 
ligion. liberty, and ]>ro])eity; remove the ani- 
mosities amongst yoiu selves, and the jealousies 
and diftei cnees betwixt our two kingdoms. It 
must increase your strength, riches and trade; 
and by this union the whole island, being 
jcjined in affection and free from all appre- 
liensions of clilTerent interest, will be enabled 
to resist all its enemies/' “Wc most earnestly 
recommend to you calmness and unanimity in 
this great and weighty allair, that the union 
may be bre^nght to a happy ccjiiclusion, being 
the only effectual w'ay to secure our present 
and future happiness, and disappoint the de- 
signs of our and your enemies, who will doubt- 
less. on this occasion, use ihei) utmost endeav- 
ours to prevent or delay this union/' 

It was remarked in the preceding paper, that 
weakness and divisions at home would invite 
dangers from abroad: and that nothing would 
tencl more to secure us from them than union, 
strength, and good government within our- 
:,jlves. This subject is copious and cannot eas- 
ily be exhausted. 

The histcjry of Great Britain is the one with 
which we are in general the best acejuainted. 
and it gives us many useful lessons. We may 
profit by their experience without paying the 


price which it cost them. Although it seems 
obvious to common sense that the people of 
such an island should be but one nation, yet 
w’e find that they were fc)r ages divided into 
three, and that those three were almost con- 
stantly embroiled in cpiarrels and wars with 
one another. Notwithstanding their true in- 
terest w^ilh respect to the continental nations 
was leally the same, yet by the arts and policy 
and practices of those nations, their mutual 
jealousies were perpetually kept inflamed, and 
for a long scries of years they were far more 
inconvenient and troublesome than they were 
usc'ful and assisting to each other. 

Should the people of America divide them- 
selves into three or four nations, wcmld not the 
same thing happen? Would not similar jeal- 
ousies arise, and be in like manner cherished? 
Instead of their being “joined in aftcctioii” 
and Iree from all apjjrchension cjf different 
“inteicsts,“ envy and jealousy wcmld soon ex- 
tinguish confidence and alfeciion, and the par- 
tial interests of each confederacy, insteacl of 
the general interests of all America, would be 
the only objects of their policy and pursuits. 
Hence, like most other bordering nations, they 
would always be either involved in disputes 
and war, or live in the constant apprchensicjii 
of them. 

'I'hc most sanguine advocates for three or 
four confederacies cannot reasonably suppose 
that they would long remain exactly on an 
ecjual looting in point of strength, even if it 
was possible m form them so at first: but, ad- 
niiiting that to be practicable, yet what human 
contrivance can secure the continuance of 
such equality? Independent of those local cir- 
cumstances which tend to beget and increase 
power in one part and to impede its progress 
in another, wc must advert to the effects of 
that superior policy and good management 
which would probably distinguish the govern- 
ment of one abo\e the rest, and by which their 
relative ecjuality in strength and consideration 
would be destroyed. For it cannot be presumed 
that the same degree of sound policy, pru- 
Icmce, and foresighi. would uniformly be ob- 
served by each of these confederacies for a long 
succession of years. 

Whenever, and from whatever causes, it 
might happen, and happen it would, that any 
one of these nations or cc^nfcdcracies should 
rise on the scale of political importance much 
above the degree of her neighbours, that mo 
ment would those neighbours behold her with 
envy and with fear. Both those passions would 
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lead them to countenance, if not to promote, 
whatever might promise to diminish her im- 
portance; and would also restrain them from 
measures calculated to advance or even to 
secure her prosperity. Much time woulci not 
be necessary to enable her to discern these un- 
friendly dispositions. She would soon begin, 
not only to lose confidence in her neighbours, 
but also to feel a disposition equally unfavour- 
able to them. Distrust naturally creates dis- 
trust, and by nothing is good-will and kind 
conduct more speedily changed than by in- 
vidious jealousies and uncandid imputations, 
whether expressed or implied. 

The North is generally the region of strength, 
and many local circuiiistances render it prob- 
able that the most Northern of the proposed 
confederacies would, at a period not very dis- 
tant, be unquestionably more formidable than 
any of the others. No sooner would this be- 
come evident than the Northern Hive would 
excite the same ideas and sensations in the 
more southern parts of America which it for- 
merly did in the southern parts of Europe. Nor 
does it appear to be a rash conjecture that its 
young sw’arms might often be tempted to 
gather honey in the more blooming fields and 
milder air of their luxurious and more delicate 
neighbours. 

They who w^ell consider the history of similar 
divisions and confederacies will find abundant 
reason to apprehend that those in fontemplu- 
lion would in no other sense be neighbours 
than as they would be borderers; that they 
would neither love nor trust one another, but 
on the contrary would be a prey to discord, 
jealousy, and mutual injuries; in short, that 
they would place us exactly in the situations 
in which some nations doubtless wish to see us, 
viz., formidable only to each other. 

From these considerations it appears that 
those gentlemen are greatly mistaken who sup- 
pose that alliances offensive and defensive 
might be formed between these confederacies, 
and would produce that combination and 
union of wills, of arms, and of resource which 
would be necessary to put and keep them in a 
formidable state of defence against foreign 
enemies. 

When did the independent states, into which 
Britain and Spain were formc!rly divided, com- 
bine in such alliance, or unite their forces 
against a foreign enemy? The prf>poscd con- 
federacies will be distinct nations. Each of 
them would have its commerce with foreigners 
to regulate by distinct treaties; and as their 


productions and commodities are different 
and proper for different markets, so would 
those treaties be essentially different. Different 
commercial concerns must create different in- 
terests, and of course different degrees of 
political attachment to and connection with 
different foreign nations. Hence it might and 
probably would happen that the foreign na- 
tion with whom the Southern confcclcracy 
might be at war would be the one with whom 
the Northern confederacy would be the most 
desirous of preserving peace and friendship. 
An alliance so contrary to their immediate in- 
terest would not therefore be easy to form, 
nor, if formed, wfuild it be observed and ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. 

Nay, it is far more probable that in Amer- 
ica, as in Europe, neighbouring nations, acting 
under theiiiipulse of opposite interests andun- 
friendly passions, would frequently be found 
taking different sides. Considering our dis- 
tance from Europe, it would be more natural 
for these confederacies to appichend danger 
from one another than from distant nations, 
and therefore that eath of them should be 
more desirous to guard against the others by 
the aid of foreign alliances, than to guard 
against foreign clangers by alliances between 
themselves. And here let us »iot forget how 
much more easy it is to receive loreign fleets 
into our ports, and foreign armies ini») our 
country, than it is to persuade or compel them 
to depart. How many conejnests did the Ro- 
mans and others make in the characters of 
allies, and what innovations did they under 
the same character introduce into the govern- 
ments ol those whom they j)retcnded to pro- 
tect. 

i.et candid men judge, then, whether the di- 
vision of America into any given number of 
independent sovereignties would tend to se- 
cure us against the hostilities and improper in- 
terference of foreign nations. Publius 

Number 6 

[Hamilton] 

The three last numbers of this paper have 
been dedicated to an enumeration of the dan- 
gers to which we should be exposed, in a state 
of disunion, from the arms and arts of foreign 
nations. I shall now proceed to delineate dan- 
gers of a different and, perhaps, still more 
alarming kind— those which will in all proba- 
bility flow from dissensions between the States 
themselves, and from domestic factions and 
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convulsions. These have been already in some 
instances slightly anticipated; but they de- 
serve a more particular and more full investi- 
gation. 

A man must be far gone in Utopian specula- 
tions who can seriously doubt that, if these 
States should either be wholly disunited, or 
only united in partial confederacies, the sub- 
divisions into which they might be thrown 
would have frequent and violent contests with 
each other. To presume a want of motives for 
such contests as an argument against their 
existence, would l)c to forget that men are am- 
bitious, vindictive, and rapacious. To look for 
a continuation of harmony between a number 
of independent, unconnected sovereignties in 
the same neighbourhood, would be to disre- 
gard the uniform course of human events, and 
to set at defiance the acdiinulatcd experience 
of ages. 

'The causes of hostility among nations are in- 
numerable. 'I'here are some which have a gen- 
eral and almost , nstant operation upon the 
collet Live bodies of society. (Jf this description 
ate the love of power or the desire of pre-cini- 
nence and dominion— tlu' jealousy ol power, 
or the desire of equality and safety, lliere 
are others whicli have a more circumsc libecl 
though an ecpially operative influeiue within 
their spheres. Such are the rivalships and com- 
petitions of commerce between commercial 
nations. And there are others, not less numer- 
ous than either of the former, which take their 
origin entirely in private passions; in the at- 
tachments. enmities, interests, hopes, and fears 
of lc‘ading individuals in the communities of 
which they are mcmibers. Men of this class, 
w hether the favoiuites of a king or of a people, 
have in too many instances abused the con- 
fidence lhc*y possessed; and assuming the pre- 
text of some public inotiv'e, have ncjt scrupled 
to sacrifice tlic national tranquillity to per- 
sonal advantage or personal gratification. 

'rhe celebrated Pericles, in compliance with 
the resell tm<*iu of a prostitute,^ at the expense 
ol much of the liloocl and treasure of his coun- 
trymen, attacked, vancjuishcxl, and dc'stioyccl 
the city of the Samnians. The same man, siim- 
ulatc^d by private pique against the Megarens- 
ia7is/ another nation of Greece, or to avoid a 
prosecution with wdiich he was thrca(eiu;d as 
an accomplice in a supposed theft of the statu- 
ary Phidias,* or to get rid of the accusations 

* .Aspasia, vide Plutarch*5 Periclrs,^VvmAi}& 

* /Wd.— P ublius 

® /6fd.— P ublius 


prepared to be brought against him for dissi- 
pating the funds of the state in the purchase 
of popularity,* or from a combination of all 
these causes, was the primitive author of that 
famous and fatal war, distinguished in the 
Grecian annals by the name of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; which, after various vicissitudes, 
intermissions, and renewals, terminated in the 
ruin of the Athenian commonwealth. 

The ambitious cardinal, who was prime 
minister to Henry VIII., permitting his vanity 
to aspire to the triple crown,® entertained 
hopes of succeeding in the acquisition of that 
splendid prize by the influence of the Emperor 
Charles V. To secure the favour and interest of 
this enterprising and powerful monarch, he 
precipitated England into a war wiili France, 
contrary to the plainest dictates of policy, and 
at the hazard of the safety and independence, 
as well of the kingdom over which he presided 
by his counsels, as of Europe in general. For if 
there ever was a sovereign who bid fair to 
realise the projc'ct of universal monarchy, it 
was the Enipt^ror Charles V., of whose intrigues 
Woisey w'as at once the instrument and the 
dupe. 

The influence which the bigotry of one fe- 
male,** the petulance of another,^ and the ca- 
bals of a third, ^ had in the contemporary pol- 
icy, ferments, and pacifications, of a consider- 
able pari of Europe, are topics that have been 
loo often descanted upon not to be generally 
knowai. 

To multiply examples of the agency of per- 
sonal considerations in the production of great 
national events, cither foreign c^r domestic, ac- 
cording to ihcir dirccticin, would be an un- 
necessary waste ol time. Those who have hut 
a superficial accjuaintance with the sources 
from wiiirh they are to be drawn, will tlieiii- 
selves rc( ollect a v aricty of instances; and those 
who have a tolerable knowledge of human 
nature w^ill not stand in need of such lights, 
to fi>rm their opinion cither of the reality or 
extent of that agency. Perhaps, however, a rel- 
crence, tending to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple, may with prc:)piieiy he made to a case 
which has lately happened among ourselves. 

Phidias was supposed to have sic»leu seme 
public gold, with the comiicaiicc of Pei ides, for 
the embellish incut of the statue of Minerva.— 

PUBI ITS 

® Worn by the popes.— rufen us 

• Madame de Mainieiion.— Publius 

•Duchess of Marl liorough.— Publius 

‘’Madame de Pompadoui.— Publius 
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If Shays had not been a desperate debtor, it is 
much to be doubted whether Massachusetts 
would have been plunged into a civil war. 

But notwithstanding the concurring testi- 
mony of experience, in this particular, there 
are still to be found visionary or designing 
men, who stand ready to advocate the paradox 
of perpetual peace between the States, though 
dismembered and alienated from each other. 
The genius of republics (s.ay they) is pacific; 
the spirit of commerce has a tendency to soften 
the manners of men, and to extinguish those 
inflammable humours which have so often 
kindled into wars. Commercial republics, like 
ours, will never be disposed to waste them- 
selves in ruinous contentions with each other. 
They will be governed by mutual interest, 
and will cultivate a spirit of mutual amity and 
concord. 

Is it not (we may ask these projectors in 
politics) the true interest of all nations to cul- 
tivate the same benevolent and philosophic 
spirit? If this be their true interest, have they 
ill fact pursued it? H,as it not, on the contrary, 
invariably been found that momentary jias- 
sions, and immediate interests. ha\e a more ac- 
tive and imperious control over human con- 
duct than general and remote considerations 
of policy, utility, or justice? Have republics in 
practice been less addicted to war than mon- 
archies? Are not the former administered by 
men as well as the latter? Are there not aver- 
sions, predilections, rivalships, and desires of 
unjust acquisitions, that affect nations as well 
as kings? Are not popular assemblies frequent- 
ly subject to the impulses of rage, resentment, 
jealousy, avarice, and of other irregular and 
violent propensities? Is it not well known that 
their determinations are often governed by a 
few individuals in whom they place confi- 
dence, and are, of course, liable to be tinctur- 
ed by the passions and views of those individu- 
als? Has commerce hitherto done anything 
mc>rc than change the object of war? Is not the 
love of w^ealth as domineering and enterpris- 
ing a passion as that of power or gloi y? Have 
there not been as many wars founded upon 
commercial motives since that has become the 
prevailing system of nations, as were before 
occasioned by the cupidity of territory or do- 
minion? Has not the spirit of commerce, in 
many instances, administered new incentives 
to the appetite, both fcjr the one and for the 
other? Let experience, the least fallible guide 
of human opinions, be appealed to for an an- 
swer to these inquiries. 


Sparta, Athens, Rome, and Carthage were 
all republics; two of them. Athens and Car- 
thage, of the commercial kind. Yet were they 
as often engaged in wars, offensive and defen- 
sive, as the neighbouring monarchies of the 
same times. Sparta was little better than a well- 
regulated camp; and Rome was never sated cjf 
carnage and conc]uc;st. 

Carthage, though a commercial republic, 
w^as the aggressor in the very war that ended 
in her destruction. Hannibal had carried her 
arms into the heart of Italy, and to the gates ol 
Rome, before Scipio, in turn. ga\c him an 
ovc'rthrow in the territories of Carthage, and 
made a coiK|uest of the commonweahh. 

V'enice, in later times, figured more than 
once in wars of ambition, till, becoming an ob- 
ject to the other Italian slates, Pope Julius II. 
found means to accomplish thai lorniiclable 
h iigue,* which gave a deadly blow to the power 
and pride of tliis haughty lepublic. 

The provinces of Hollancl. till they were 
o\c?rwhclmced in debts and taxes, took a lead- 
ing and conspicuous part in the wars of Eu- 
rope. 'riiey h«icl furious contests with England 
for the dominion of the sea, and were among 
the most persevering and most implacable ol 
the opponents of Louis XIV. 

In the gf)vernment ol llritain the lepiesent- 
ati\es of the people c oiiipose one branc h ol the 
national legislature. Commerce has been for 
ages the predominant pursuit ol that country. 
Few nations, nevcTtheless, have been mote fre- 
cpienily engaged in war; and the wars in which 
that kingdcjin has been engaged have, in nu- 
merous instances, proceeded from the people. 

There have been, if I may so express it, al- 
most as many popular as royal wars. Hie cries 
of the nation and the irnjmrtuniiies of their 
representatives have, upon various occasions, 
dragged their iiionarchs into w'ar, or continued 
them in it, contrary to their inclinations, and 
scjinetimes contrary to the real interests of the 
state. In that memorable struggle for superior- 
ity between the rival houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, which so long kept Eurojie in a 
flame, it is wx*ll known that the antipathie\s of 
the English against the French, seconding the 
ambition, or rather the avarice, of a favourite 
leader, “ protracted the war beyond the limits 
marked out by sound policy, and for a con- 

^Hic League of C'.anibray, coiiipiehcMicling the 
Emperor, the King of France, the King of Ara- 
gon, and most of the Italian princes and slates.— 
Plan II 's 

“The Duke of iXfarlhoioiigh.— P ubijus 
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siderable time in opposition to the views of 
the court. 

'I'hc wars of these two last-mentioned na- 
tions have in a great measure grown out of 
coiiinicrcial considerations— the desire of sup- 
planting and the fear of being supplanted, 
either in particular branches of iralfic or in the 
general advantages of trade and navigation.' 

From this summary of wiiat has taken place 
in other countries, whose situations have borne 
the nearest resemblaiue to our own, what 
reason can we have to confide in those reveries 
whicli would seduce us into an expectation of 
peace and cordiality between the members of 
the present confederacy, in a state of separa- 
tion? Have we not already seen enough of the 
fallacy and extravagance of those idle theories 
which have amused us with promises of an 
exemption from the imperfect ions, weaknesses, 
and evils incident to society in every shape? 
Is it not time to awake from tlie deceitful 
dream of a golden age, and to adopt as a 
practical maxizu K i direction of our politi- 
cal conduct that we, as well as the other in- 
habitants of the globe, arc yet remote fn^m the 
happy empire of perfect wisdom and perfect 
virtue? 

Let the point of extreme depression to 
which our national dignity and credit have 
sunk, let the inconveniences felt everywhere 
from a lax and ill administration of govern- 
ment. let the revolt of a part of the State of 
North Carolina, the late menacing disturb- 

^ In the U'\i said to have been revised by Hamil- 
ton and Madison, and adopted by Mr. J. C, Ham- 
ilton, the following additional sentences occur at 
this p<niU: “and sometimes even die moic cul- 
pable desire of sharing in the commerce of other 
nations without their consent. The last war but 
two between Britain and Spain sprang frcmi the 
al tempts of the English merchants to prosecute 
an illicit trade with the Spanish main. These uii- 
jusiifiable practices on their pait produced sever- 
ity on the part of the Spaniaids towards the sub- 
jects of Great Britain which were not more jus- 
tidal >lc, because they exceeded the bounds of a 
just retaliation and were chargeable with inhu- 
manity and cruelty. Many of the English who 
were taken on the Spanish coast were sc^iit to dig 
in the mines of Fotosi; and by the usual progress 
of a spirit of reseiilinent, the innocent were, after 
a while, confounded with the guilty in indis- 
criminate punishment. The complaints of the 
♦'merchants kindled a violent flame throughout the 
nation, w'hich soon after broke out in the House 
of Commons, and was communicated from that 
body to the ministry. Letters of reprisal were 
granted, and a war ensued, which in its coiise- 
qucnccs overthrew all the alliances that but 
twenty years before had been formed with an- 
guine expectations of the most beneficial fruits.” 


anccs in Pennsylvania, and the actual insurrec- 
tions and rebellions in Massachu.se tts, declare 

So far is the general sense of mankind from 
corresponding with the tenets of those who en- 
deavour to lull asleep our apprehensions of 
discord and hostility between the Stales, in the 
event of disunion, that it has from long obser- 
vation of the progress of society become a sort 
of axiom in politics, that vicinity, or nearness 
of situation, constitutes nations natural ene- 
mies. An intelligent wTitcr expresses himself 
on this subject to this effect: “Neighbouring 
NATIONS [says he] are naturally enemies of each 
other, unless their common weakness forces 
them to league in a confederative republic, 
and their constitution prevents the differences 
that neighbourhood occasions, extinguishing 
that secret jealousy which disposes all states to 
aggrandise llie:mselves at the expense of their 
neighbours.** ® This passage, at the same time, 
points out the evil and suggests the remedy. 

Publius 

Number y 
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It is sometimes asked, with an air of seeming 
triumph, what inducements could the States 
have, if disunited, to iiinkc war upon each 
other? It would be a full answer to this c^ues- 
tion to say— precisely the same inducements 
which have, at different times, deluged in 
blood all the ii.iiions in the world. But, un- 
fortunately for us, the question admits of a 
more particular aiisw’cr. There are causes of 
differences within our iiiimediatc contempla- 
tion, of the tendency of which, even under the 
restraints of a federal constitution, we have 
had sufficient experience to enable us to form 
a judgment of what might be expected if those 
restraints were removed. 

Territorial disputes have at all times been 
found one of the most fertile sources of hos- 
tility among na lions. Perhaps the greatest pro- 
pemion of wars that have desolated the earth 
‘ -JVC sprung from this origin. This cause 
would exist among us in full force. We have a 
vast tract of unsettled territory within the 
boundaries of the United States. There still are 
discordant and undecided claims between sev- 
eral of them, and the dissoluition of the Union 
w^ould lay a foundation foi* similar claims be- 
tween them all. It isw’cll known that they have 

* Vide Principes des Negociations, par TAbhd dc 
Mably.— ruBLiLiS 
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heretofore had serious and animated discus- 
sion concerning the rights to the lands which 
were ungrantcd at the time of the Revolution, 
and which usually went under the name of 
crown lands. The States within the limits of 
whose colonial governments they were com- 
prised have claimed them as their property, 
the others have contended that the rights of 
the crown in this article devolved upon the 
Union; especially as to all that part of the 
Western territory which, either by actual pos- 
session, or through the submission of the In- 
dian proprietors, was subjected to the juris- 
diction of the king of Great Britain, till it was 
relinquished in the treaty of peace. This, it has 
been said, was at all events an acquisition to 
the Confederacy by compact with a foreign 
power. It has been the prudent policy of Con- 
gress to appease this controversy, by prevail- 
ing upon the States to make cessions to the 
United States for the benefit of the wdiole. 
This has been so far accomplished as, under a 
continuation of the Union, to afford a decided 
prospect of an amicable tennination of the 
dispute. A dismemberment of the Confeder- 
acy, however, would revive this dispute, and 
W’ould create others on the same subject. At 
present, a large part of the vacant Western 
territory is, by cession at least, if not by any 
anterior right, the common property of the 
Union. If that were at an end, the States which 
made the cession, on a principle of federal 
compromise, would be apt, when the motive 
of the grant had ceased, to reclaim the lands 
as a reversion. The other States w’ould no 
doubt insist on a proportion, by right of repre- 
sentation. Their argument would be, that a 
grant, once made, could not be revoked; and 
that the justice of participating in territory 
acquired or secured by the joint efforts of the 
Confederacy, remained undiminished. If, con- 
trary to probability, it should be admitted by 
all the States, that each had a right to a share 
of this common stock, there would still be a 
difficulty to be surmounted, as to a proper rule 
of apportionment. Different principles would 
be set up by different States fcir this purpose; 
and as they would affect the opposite interests 
of the parties, they might not easily be suscep- 
tible of a pacific adjustment. 

In the wide field of Western territory, there- 
fore, we perceive an ample theatre for hostile 
pretensions, without any umpire or common 
judge to interpose between the contending 
parties. To reason from the past to the future, 
we shall have good ground to apprehend that 


the sword would sometimes be appealed to as 
the arbiter of their differences. The circum- 
stances of the dispute between Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, respecting the land at 
Wyoming, admonish us not to be sanguine in 
expecting an easy accommodation of such dif- 
ferences. The articles of federation obliged the 
parties to submit the matter to the decision of 
a federal court. The submission was made, 
and the court decided in favour of Pennsyl- 
vania. But Connecticut gave strong indications 
of dissatisfaction with that determination; nor 
did she appear to be entirely resigned to it, 
till, by negotiation and management, some- 
thing like an equivalent W'as found for the loss 
she supposed herself to have sustained. Noth- 
ing here said is intended to convey the slight- 
est censure on the conduct ot that State. She 
no doubt sincerely believed herself to have 
been injured by the decision; and Stales, like 
individuals, acquiesce with great reluctance 
in determinations to their disacKanlage. 

Those who had an opportunity of seeing the 
inside of the transactions which attended the 
progress of the controversy between this State 
and the district of Vermont, can vouch the op- 
position we experienced, as well from States 
not interested as from those which were inter- 
ested in the claim; and can attest the danger 
to which the peace of the Confederacy might 
have been exposed, had this State attempted to 
assert its rights by force. Tw'o motives pre- 
ponderated in that opposition: one, a jealousy 
entertained of our future p<iwer; and the 
otlier, the interest of certain individuals of in- 
fluence in the neighbouring Stales, who had 
obtained grants of lands under the actual gov- 
ernment c^f that district. Even the States which 
brought forward claims, in contradiction to 
ours, seemed more solicitous to dismember this 
State than to establish their owm pretensions. 
These were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. New Jersey and Rhode Is- 
land, upon all occasions, discovered a warm 
zeal for the independence of Vermont; and 
Maryland, till alarmed by the appearance of 
a connection between Canad;! and that State, 
entered deeply into the same views. These be- 
ing small States, saw with an unfriendly eye 
the perspective of our growing greatness. I n a 
review of these transactions we may trace some 
of the causes which would be likely to embroil 
the States with each other, if it should be their 
unpropitious destiny to become disunited. 

r\ie competitions of commerce would be an- 
other fruitful source of contention. The States 
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less favourably circumstanced would be desir- 
ous of escaping from the disadvantages of local 
situation, and of sharing in the advantages of 
their more fortunate neighbours. Each State, 
or separate confederacy, would pursue a sys- 
tem of commercial policy peculiar to itself. 
This would occasion distinc tions, preferences, 
and exclusions, which would beget discontent. 
T he habits of intercourse, on the basis of equal 
privileges, to which we have been accustomed 
since the earliest settlement of the country, 
would give a keener edge to those causes of 
discontent than they would naturally have in- 
dependent of this circumstance. We should be 
ready to denomhiate injuries those things 
which were in reality the justifiable acts of in- 
dependent sovereignties consulting a distinct 
interest. 7’hc spirit of enterprise, which char- 
acterises the commercial part of America, has 
left no occasif>n of displaying itself unim- 
proved. It is not at all probable that this un- 
bridled spirit would pay much respect to those 
regulations of ttadc by which particular States 
might endeavour to secure exclusive benefits 
to their own citizens. The infractions of these 
regulations, on one side, the elforts to prevent 
and repel them, on the other, would naturally 
lead to outrages, and these to reprisals and 
wars. 

The opportunities tvhich some States would 
have of rendering others tributary to them by 
commercial regulations w’ould be impatiently 
submitted to by the tributary States. The rela- 
tive situation of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey, would afford an example of this 
kind. New York, from the necessities of reve- 
nue, must lay duties on her importations. A 
great part of these duties must be paid by the 
inhabitants of the two other states in the ca- 
pacity of consumers of what we import. New 
York would neither be willing nor able to 
forego this advantage. Her citizens would not 
consent that a duty paid by them should be 
remitted in favour of the citizens of her neigh- 
bours; nor would it be practicable, if there 
were not this impediment in the way, to dis- 
tinguish the customers in our own markets. 
Would Connecticut and New Jersey long sub- 
mit to be taxed by New York for her exclusive 
benefit? Should we be long permitted to re- 
main in the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment 
of a metropolis, from the possession of which 
we derived an advantage so odious to our 
neighbours, and, in their opinion, so oppres- 
sive? Should we be able to preserve it against 
the incumbent weight of Connecticut on the 


one side, and the co-operating pressure of 
New Jersey on the other? These are questions 
that temerity alone will answer in the af- 
firmative. 

The public debt of the Union would be a 
further cause of collision between the separate 
States or confederacies. The apportionment, in 
the first instance, and the progressive extin- 
guishment afterward, would be alike produc- 
tive of ill-humour and animosity. How would 
it be possible to agree upon a rule of appor- 
tionment satisfactory to all? There is scarcely 
any that can be proposed which is entirely free 
from real objections. These, as usual, would 
be exaggerated by the adverse interest of the 
parties. There are even dissimilar views among 
the States as to the general principle of dis- 
charging the public debt. Some of them, either 
less impressed with the importance of national 
credit, or because their citizens have little, if 
any, immediate interest in the question, feel 
an indifference, if not a repugnance, to the 
payment of the domestic debt at any rate. 
These would be inclined to magnify the dif- 
ficulties of a distribution. Others of them, a 
numerous body of whose citizens are creditors 
to the public beyond the proportion of the 
State in the total amount of the national debt, 
would be strenuous for some equitable and ef- 
fective provision. The procrastinations of the 
former would excite the resentments of the 
latter. The settlement of a rule would, in the 
meantime, be postponed by real differences of 
cjpinion and altccted delays. The citizens of 
the States intcrt'^ied would clamour; foreign 
powers would urge for the satisfaction of their 
just demands, and the peace of the States 
would be hazarded to the double contingency 
of external invasion and internal contention. 

Suppose the difficulties of agreeing upon 
a rule surmounted, and the apportionment 
made. Still there is great room to suppose that 
the rule agreed upon w^ould, upon experi- 
ment, be found to bear harder upon some 
States than upon others. Those w'hich were 
sufferers by it would naturally seek for a miti- 
gation of the burden. The others would as 
naturally be disinclined to a revision, 'which 
was likely to end in an increase of their own 
incumbrances. Their refusal would be too plau- 
sible a pretext to the complaining States to 
withhold their coniributif^s, not to be em- 
braced with avidity; and the non-compliance 
of these States with their engagements would 
be a ground of bitter discussion and alterca- 
tion. If even the rule adopted should in 
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practice justify the equality of its principle, 
still delinquencies in payments on the part 
of some of the States would result from a di- 
versity of other causes— the real deficiency of re- 
sources: the mismanagement oi their finances; 
accidental disorders in the management of the 
government; and, in addition to the rest, the 
reluctance with which men commonly part 
with money for purposes that have outlived 
the exigencies which produced them, and in- 
terfere with the supply of immediate wants. 
Delinquencies, from whatever causes, would 
be productive of complaints, recriminations, 
and quarrels. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
likely to disturb the tranquillity of nations 
than their being bound to mutual contribu- 
tions for any common object that does not 
yield an equal and coincident benefit. For it is 
an observation, as true as it is trite, that there 
is nothing men differ so readily about as the 
payment of money. 

Laws in violation of private contracts, as 
they amount to aggressions on the rights of 
those States whose citizens arc injured by 
them, may be considered as another probable 
source of hostility. We are not authorised to 
expect that a more liberal or more equitable 
spirit would preside over the legislations of 
the individual States hereafter, if unrestrained 
by any additional checks, than we have hereto- 
fore seen in too many instances disgracing 
their several codes. We have observed the dis- 
position to retaliation excited in Connecticut, 
in consequence of the enormities perpetrated 
by the Legislature of Rhode Island; and we 
reasonably infer that, in similar cases under 
other circumstances, a war, not of pare hjnent , 
but of the sword, would chastise such atrocious 
breaches of moral obligation and social justice. 

The probability of incompatible alliances 
between the different States or confederacies 
and different foreign nations, and the effects 
of this situation upon the peace of the whole, 
have been sufficiently unfolded in some pre- 
ceding papers. From the view they have ex- 
hibited of this part of the subject, this conclu- 
sion is to be drawn, that America, if not con- 
nected at all, or only by the feeble tie of a 
simple league, offensive and defensive, would, 
by the operation of such jarring alliances, be 
gradually entangled in all the pernicious laby- 
rinths of European politics and wars; and by 
the destructive contentions of the parts into 
which she was divided, would be likely to be- 
come a prey to the artifices and machinations 
of powers equally the enemies of them all. 


Divide et unpera ^ must be the motto of every 
nation that cither hates or fears us.‘ 
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Assuming it therefore as an established truth 
that the several States, in case of disunion, or 
such combinations of them as might happen 
to be formed out of the wreck of the general 
Confederacy, would be subject to those vicis- 
situdes of peace and war, of friendship and 
enmity with each other, whith have fallen to 
the lot of all neighbouring nations not united 
under one government, let us enter into a 
concise detail of some of the conseijucnces that 
would attend such a situation. 

War between the States, in the lirst period 
of their separate existence, would Ijc accom- 
panied with much greater distresses than it 
commonly is in those countiies where regular 
military establishments have long obtained. 
The disciplined armies always kept on foot on 
the continent of Europe, though they bear a 
malignant aspc‘ct to liberty and economy, have, 
nouvithstancling, been productive of the sig- 
nal advantage of rendering sudden conquests 
impracticable, and of preventing that rapid 
desolation whith used to mark the progress of 
war prior to their introduction, llie art of 
fortification has contributed to the same ends. 
'The nations of Europe are encircled with 
chains of forlific*ci placets, which mutually ob- 
struct invasion. Campaigns are wasted in re- 
ducing twci or three frontier garrisons, to gain 
adinirtance into an enemy’s country. Similar 
impediments occur at every stc:p, to exhaust 
the strength and delay the progress of an in- 
vader. Fc^rmerly, an invading army would 
penetrate into the heart of a neighbouring 
country almost as soon as intelligence c^f its ap- 
proach could be received; but ncjw a compara- 
tively small force of disci])lined troops, acting 
cjn the defensive, with the aid of posts, is able 
to impede, and finally to frustrate, the enter- 
piises of one much more considerable. The his- 
tory of war, in that cjuartc'r of the globe, is no 
longer a history of nations subdued and em- 
pires overturned; but of towns taken and re- 
taken; of battles that decide nothing, of rc- 

- Divide and command.— Fublius 

■In order that the whole subject of these papers 
may as soon as possible be laid l>cforc the public, 
it is proposed to publish them four times a week 
—on Tuesday in the New York Packet and on 
Thill sday in the Daily ^dt/er/iser.— Publius 
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treats more beneficial than victories; of much 
effort and little acquisition. 

In this country the scene would he alto- 
gether reversed. The jealousy of military estab- 
lishments would postpone them as long as 
possible. The want of fortificatiems, leaving the 
frontiers of one State open to another, would 
facilitate inroads. The populous Stales would, 
with little difficulty, overrun their less popu- 
lous neighbours. Conquests would be as easy 
to be made as difficult to be retained. War, 
tlu refore, would be desultory and predatory. 
PruNDFR and devastation ever march in the 
train of irregulars. The calamities of indi- 
viduals w^ould make the principal figure in the 
events which would characterise our military 
exploits. 

'rhis picture is not too highly wrought; 
though, 1 confess, it would not long remain a 
just one. Safety from external danger is the 
most powerful director of national conduct. 
Even the ardent love of liberty will, after a 
lime, give wa) to is dictates. 'Ehc violent de- 
struction of life and property incident to war, 
the continual effort and alarm attendant on a 
state of (ontinuai danger, w’ill compel nations 
tJie most attached to libel ty to resort tor repo.se 
and security to institutions wiiich have a tend- 
ency to destroy their civil and political rights. 
To be more safe, lhe\ at length become will- 
ing to run the risk of Ijeing less Iree. 

riie institutions chiefly alludc'd to aresTANo- 
ixc; ARM IKS and the correspondent appendages 
of military establishments. Standing armies, it 
is said, are not provided against in the new 
Constitution; and it is therefore infcTrc*cl that 
they may exist under it.^ I heir existenc e, lunv- 
cver frcmi the \ery terms of the pro])osition, 
is, at most, pioblematical and uncertain.® But 
standing armies, it may be replied, must in- 
evitably result from a clissoluiion of the C^on- 
fedcracy. Frequent war and constant appre- 
hension, which require a state of as constant 
prc?paration, will infallibly produce them. 'Fhc 
weaker States or confederacies would first have 
recourse to them, to put themselves upon an 

^'I’his objection will he fully c’xaniinccl in its 
proper place, and it will he shown tlinl the only 
natiiial precaution which ('oiild have l)ceii taken 
on this subject has been taken: and a much belter 
one than is to be found in any consliiuiion that 
has been heietol'orc liainccl in Aineiica, most of 
which contain no guard at all cm this subject.— 
PlJBI.llJS 

“In the revised text: *' Ehis inference, from the 
very form of the pro|josilion, is, at hest, piobleni- 
atical and unccitain." 


equality with their more potent neighbours. 
They would endeavour to supply the inferior- 
ity of population and resources by a more 
regular and effective system of defence, by 
disciplined troops, and by fortifications. They 
would, at the same time, be necessitated to 
strengthen the executive arm of government, 
in doing which their constitutions w’ould ac- 
cjiiire a progressive direction towards mon- 
archy. It is of the nature of w'ar to incrc^ase the 
exc’cutive at the expense of the legislative au- 
thority. 

The expedients which have been mentioned 
would soon give the States or confederacies 
that made use of them a superiority over their 
neighbours. Small states, or states of less natu- 
ral strength, under vigorous governments, and 
w'ith the assistance of di.sciplined armies, have 
often triumphed over large .states, or states of 
greater natural strength, which have been des- 
titute of these advantages. Nf^ther the pride 
nor the .safety of the more important States or 
confcderacic^s w^ould permit them long to sub- 
mit to this mortifying and adventitious supe- 
riority. 'I hey would quickly resort tcj means 
similar to those by whirli it had been effected, 
to rc‘instatc themselves in their lost pre-cmi- 
ne ICC. Thus we shf>uld, in a little time, see cs- 
tabli.shed in every part of this country the same 
engines oi despotism which ha\e been the 
scourge of the Old World. This, at least, would 
be the natural course of things; and our rea- 
sonings will be the more likely ic) be just, in 
proportion as liiey are accommodated to this 
standard. 

'rhc.se are not vague inferences drawn from 
supposed or speculative defects in a Constitu- 
tion. tile wlujlc penver of which is lodged in 
the hands of a people, or their representatives 
and delc'gates, but they are solid conclusions, 
drawn from the natural and necessary progress 
ol human allairs 

It may, perhaps, be asked, by w’ay of objec- 
tion to this, why did not standingarmies spring 
up out of the contentions which so often dis- 
tracted the anc ient republics of Greece? Dilfcr- 
I ’ t answxTs. ecpially satisfactory, may be given 
to this cpicstion. J'hc industrious habits of the 
people of the present day, absorbed in the pur- 
suits of gain, and devoted to the improvements 
of agriculture and commerce, are incompat- 
ible with the condition of a iKiiion of soldiers, 
which was the true conditichi of the people of 
tho.se republics. The means of revenue, which 
have been .so greatly imiltipliccl by the increase 
of gold and silver and of the arts of industry. 
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and the science of finance, which is the off- 
spring of modern times, concurring with the 
habits of nations, have produced an entire 
revolution in the system of war, and have ren- 
dered disciplined armies, distinct from the body 
of the citizens, the inseparable companions of 
frequent hostility. 

There is a w^ide difference, also, between 
military establishments in a country seldom ex- 
posed by its situation to internal invasions, 
and in one which is often subject to them, and 
always apprehensive of them. The rulers of ihe 
former tan have no good pretext, if they are 
even so inclined, to keep on foot armies so nu- 
merous as must of necessity be niaintained in 
the latter. These armies being, in the first case, 
rarely, if at all, called into activity for interior 
defence, the people arc in no danger of being 
broken to military subordination. The laws 
are not accustomed to relaxations, in favour of 
military exigencies; the civil state remains in 
full vigour, neither corrupted, nor confounded 
with the principles or propensities of the other 
state. The smallness of the army renders the 
natural strength of the community an over- 
match for it; and the citizens, not habituated 
to look up to the military power for protec- 
tion, or to submit to its oppressions, neither 
love nor fear the soldiery; they view them with 
a spirit of jealous acquiescence in a necessary 
evil, and stand ready to resist a power which 
they suppose may be exerted to the prejudice 
of their rights. The array under such circum- 
stances may usefully aid the magistrate to sup- 
press a small faction, or an occasional mob. or 
insurrection; but it will be unable to enforce 
encroachments against the united efforts of the 
great body of the people. 

In a country in the predicament last de- 
scribed, the contrary of all this happens. The 
perpetual menacings of danger oblige the gov- 
ernment to be always prepared to repel it; its 
armies must be numerous enough for instant 
defence. The continual necessity for ihcir serv- 
ices enhances the importance of the soldier, 
and proportionably degrades the condition of 
the citizen. The military slate becomes elevated 
above the civil. The inhabitants of territories, 
often the theatre of war, are unavoidably 
subjected to frequent infringements on their 
rights, which serve to weaken their sense of 
those rights; and by degrees the people are 
brought to consider the soldiery not only as 
their protectors, but as their superiors. I'he 
transition from this disposition to that of con- 
sidering tliem masters, is neither remote nor 


difficidt; but it is very difficult to prevail upon 
a people under such impressions, to make a 
bold or effectual resistance to usurpations sup- 
ported by the military power. 

The kingdom of Great Britain falls within 
the first description. An insular situation, and 
a powerful marine, guarding it in a great meas- 
ure against the possibility of foreign invasion, 
supersede the necessity of a numerous array 
within the kingdom. A sufficient force to make 
head against a sudden descent, till the militia 
could have time to rally and embody, is all that 
has been deemed requisite. No inotiA'C of na- 
tional policy has demanded, nor would public 
opinion have tolerated, a larger number of 
trcK>ps upon its domestic establishment. There 
has been, for a long time past, little room tor 
the operation of the other causes, which have 
been enumerated as the consequences of in- 
ternal war. This peculiar felicity of situation 
has, in a great degree, contributed to preserve 
the liberty which that country to this day en- 
joys, in spite of the prevalent venality and cor- 
ruption. If, on the contrary, Britain had been 
situated on the continent, and had been com- 
pelled. as she would have been, by that situa- 
tion, to make her military establishments at 
home co-extensivc with those of theother great 
powers of Europe, she, like them, would in all 
probability be, at this day, a victim to the ab- 
solute pow'CT of a single man. "I'is possible, 
though not easy, that the pcf)ple of that island 
may be enslaved from other causes; hut it can 
not be by the prowess of an army so inconsid- 
erable as that which has been usually kept up 
within the kingdom. 

If we are wise enough to preserve the Union 
we may for ages enjoy an advantage similar to 
that of an insulated situation. Europe is at a 
great distance from us. Her colonics in our 
vicinity will be likely to continue too much 
disproportioned in strength to he able to give 
us any dangerous annoyance. Extensive mili- 
tary establishments cannot, in this position, be 
necessary to our security. But if we should be 
disunited, and the integral parts should either 
remain separated, or, which is most probable, 
should be drawm together into two or three 
confedcrat ics, we should be, ifi a short course 
of time, in the predicament of the continental 
powers of Europe— our liberties would be a prey 
to the means of defending ourselves against 
the ambition and jealousy of each other. 

This is an idea not superficial or futile, but 
solid and weighty. It deserves the most serious 
and mature consideration of every prudent 
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and honest man of whatever party. If such 
men will make a firm and solemn pause, and 
meditate dispassionately on the importance of 
this interesting idea; if they will contemplate 
it in all its attitudes, and trace it to all its con- 
sequences, they will not hesitate to part with 
trivial objections to a Constitution, the rejec- 
tion of which would in all probability put a 
final period to the Union. The airy phantoms 
that flit before the distempered imaginations 
of some of its adversaries would c}uickly give 
place to the more substantial forms of dangers, 
real, certain, and formidable. Publius 

Number g 

[hamii.ton] 

A FIRM Union will be of the utmost moment 
to the peace and liberty of the States, as a bar- 
rier against domestic factif>n and insurrection. 
It is impossible to read the history of the petty 
republics of Greece and Italy without feeling 
sensations of horror and disgust at the distrac- 
tions with which they were (ontiniially agitat- 
ed, and at the rapid succession of revolutions 
by which they were kept in a state of perpetual 
vibration between the extremes of tyranny and 
anarchy. If they exhibit occasional calms, these 
only serve as short-lived contrasts to the furi- 
ous storms that are to vucceed. If now' and then 
intervals cjI felicity o])en to view', we behold 
them W'ith a mixture ol regret, arising from the 
reflection that the pleasing scenes before us 
arc soon tcj be ovcrw'helniccl by the tempestu- 
ous waves of sedition and party rage. If mo- 
mentary rays of glory break forth from the 
gloom, while they claz/le us with a transient 
and fleeting brilliancy, they at the same time 
admonish us to lament that the vices of gov- 
ernment should pervert the direction and 
tarnish the lustre of those bright talents and 
exalted endowments for wiiich the favoured 
soils that produced them have been so justly 
celebrated. 

From the disorders that disfigure the annals 
of those republics the advocate's of despotism 
have drawn arguments, not only against the 
forms of republican govcrTinieni. but against 
the very principles of civil liberty. They have 
dcscrieci all free government as iiiconsislenl 
with the order of society, and have indulged 
themselves in malicious exultation over its 
friends and partisans. Happily for mankind, 
stupendous fabrics reared on the basis of lib- 
erty, which have flourished for ages, have, in 
a few glorious instances, refuted their gloomy 


sophisms. And, I trust, America will be the 
brcjad and solid foundation of other edifices, 
not less magnificent, which will be equally per- 
manent monuments of their errors. 

hut it is not to be denied that the portraits 
they have sketched of republican government 
were mo just copies of the originals from wiiich 
they were taken. If it had been found imprac- 
ticable to have devised models of a more per- 
fect structure, the enlightened friends to lib- 
erty would have been obliged to abandon the 
cause of that species of government as indefen- 
sible. 'The science of politics, howx'vcr, like 
most other sciences, has received great improve- 
ment. The efficacy of various principles is now' 
well understood, w’hicli w'crc cither not know'n 
at all, or inqicrfectly known to the ancients. 
I he regular clisirihiaionof powx*r into distinct 
departments; the introduction of legislative 
balances and checks; the institution of courts 
composed of judges holding their oflices dur- 
ing good behaviour; the representation of the 
people in the legislature by deputies of their 
own election: these arc w’holly new discoveries, 
or have made their principal progress tow'ards 
peifectioii in modern times. 'Fhcy aic means, 
and poweiful means, by w'hith the excellences 
of lepublican government may be retained and 
its imperfections lessened or avoided. 'To this 
catalogue of c irtumstanccs that tend to the 
amelioration of popular systems of civil gov- 
ernment, I shall venture, however novel it may 
appear in some, to add one more, on a prin- 
ciple which has en made the foundation of 
an objeclif)!! to liu* new Constitution: I mean 
the FNLARGEMENT of the ORBIT witllill wluch 
such systems a e to revolve, cither in respect to 
the dimensions of a single State, or to the con- 
solidation ol several smaller States into one 
great Confederacy. 'Fhe latter is that wiiich im- 
mediately concerns the objet t iiiuler consider- 
ation. It will, however, be of use to examine 
the prim iple in its application to a single 
State, which shall be attended to in another 
place. 

The utility of a Confederacy as well to sup- 
pi css faction and to guard the internal tran- 
quillity of states, as to increase their external 
force and security, is in reality not a new idea. 
It has been practised upon in different coun- 
tries and ages, and has received the sanction of 
the most approved writers mi the subjects of 
politics. The opponents of the plan proposed 
have, with great assiduity, cited and circulated 
the observations of Montesejuieu on the neces- 
sity of contracted territory for a republican 
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government. But they seem not to have been kind u’ould have been obliged at length to 


apprised of the sentiments of that great man 
expressed in another part of his work, nor to 
have adverted to the consequences of the prin- 
ciple to which they subscribe with such ready 
acquiescence. 

When Montesquieu recommends a small ex- 
tent for republics, the standards he had in view 
were of dimensions far short of the limits of 
almost every one of these States. Neither Vir- 
ginia. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, 
North Carolina, nor Georgia can by any means 
be compared with the models from which he 
reasoned and to which the terms of his de- 
scription apply. If we therefore take his ideas 
on this point as the criterion of truth, we 
sliall be driven to the alternative either of 
taking refuge at once in the arms ot mon- 
archy, or of splitting ourselves into an infinity 
of little, jealous, clashing, tumultuous com- 
monwealths, the wretched nurseries of unceas- 
ing discord, and the miserable objects of uni- 
versal pity or contempt. Some ot the writers 
who have come forward on the other side of 
the question seem to have been aware of the 
dilemma; and have even been bold enough to 
hint at the division of the larger States as a de- 
sirable thing. Such an infatuated {mlicy, sucli 
a desperate expedient, might, by the nmltipH- 
cation of petty offices, answer the views of men 
who possess not qualifications to extend their 
influence beyond the narrow circles per- 
sonal intrigue, but it could never promote 
the greatness or happiness of the people of 
America. 

Referring the examination of the principle 
itself to another place, as has been already 
mentioned, it will be sufficient to remark here 
that, in the sense of the author who has been 
most emphatically quoted upon the occ asion, 
it would only dictate a reduction of the size of 
the more considerable memb.ers of the Union, 
but would not militate against their being 
all comprehended in one confederate gov- 
ernment. And this is the true c|uestion, in 
the discussion of which wc are at present 
interested. 

So far are the suggestions of Montesejuieu 
from standing in opposition to a general 
Union of the States, that he explicitly treats 
of a Confederate Republic as the expedient 
for extending the sphere of popular govern- 
ment, and reconciling the advantages of mon- 
archy with those of republicanism. 

**lt is very probable” (says he *) “that man- 

^ Spirit of Laws, book ix.— P ubmus 


live constantly under the government of a sin- 
gle person, had they not contrived a kind of 
constitution that has all the internal advan- 
tages of a republican, together with the ex- 
ternal force of a monarchical, government. I 
mean a Comtdfrate Repuiu.k:. 

“This form of government is a convention 
by which several smaller states agree to be- 
come members of a largei 07 ie, whitli they in- 
tend to form. It is a kind of assemblage of so- 
cieties that constitute a new one. capable of 
increasing, by means of new associations, till 
they arrive to such a degree of power as to be 
able to provide for the security of the united 
body. 

“A republic of this kind, able to withstand 
an external force, may support itself without 
any internal corruptions. The form of this so- 
ciety prevents all manner of inconveniences. 

“If a single member should attempt to usurp 
the supreme authority, he could not be siq>- 
posed to have an ecpial authority and credit 
in all the confederate states. Were he to ha\e 
too great influence over one. this would alarm 
the rest. Were he to subdue a part, that which 
would still remain iree might oppose him with 
forces independent ol those which he had 
usurped, and overpower him belore he could 
be settled in his usur])aiion. 

“Should a popular insurrection happen in 
one of the coiilederaic states, the others are 
able to cjuell it. Should abuses creep into one- 
part, they are icioinied by those that remain 
sound. The state may be destroyed on one side, 
and not on the cither; the conic:dc*rac y may be 
dissolved, and the confc'derates preserve their 
sovc?rcignty. 

“As this government is composed of small 
republics, it cnjcjys the internal happiness of 
each; and with respect to its external situation, 
it is possessed, by means of the association, of 
all the advantages of large monarchies.” 

I have thought it proper to quote at IcngtJi 
these interesting passages, because they con- 
tain a luminous abridgment of the principal 
arguments in fa\our c^f the Union, and must 
effectually remove the false impressions w'hicii 
a misapplication of other parts of the work 
was calculated to make. They have, at the same 
time, an intimate connection with the more 
iinmediatc design of this paper; which is, to 
illustrate the tendency of the Union to repress 
donestic faction and insurrection. 

A distinction, more subtle than accurate, has 
been raised between a confederacy and a con^ 
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solidation of the States. The essential charac- 
teristic of the first is said to be the restriction 
of its authority to the members in their col- 
lective capacities, without reach int; to the in- 
dividuals of wdiom they are composed. It is 
contended that the national council ought to 
have no concern with any oliject of internal 
administration. An exact ecjualiiy of suflrage 
between the members has also been insisted 
upon as a leading feature of a confederate gov- 
ernment. I'hese positions are, in the main, 
arbitrary; they are supported neither by prin- 
ciple nor precedent. It has indeed haj)pened, 
that governments of this kind have generally 
operated in the manner which tlie distinction, 
taken notice of. suppcjses to l)c inherent in 
their nature: but ihcie have been in most of 
them extensive exceptions to the practice, 
whicli serve to prove, as far as example will 
go, that there is no absolute rule on the sub- 
ject. And it will be cleat ly shown, in the course 
of this invc!stiga! 'on, that as lar as the prin- 
ciple contended lor has prevailed, it has been 
the cause of incuralile disorder and imbecility 
in the govi'rnment. 

'I’he delinition of a confederate refmblic 
seems simjily to be “an assemblage of socie- 
ties,” or an association of two or more states 
into one state. 1 he extent, mocliiications, and 
objects of the Icxleral .uithoriiy, aie meie mat- 
ters of clisiretion. So long as the separate or- 
ganisation of the members be not abolished; 
so Icjiig as it exists, by a constitutional neces- 
sity, for local j>urposes: though it should be in 
perfect subordination to the geneial authority 
of the union, it would still be, in fact and in 
theory, an association of states, or a confcxler- 
acy. The proposed Camstitution, so far from 
implying an abolition of the State govc-rn- 
inents, makes them ccjiisiitueiit jiarts of the 
national .sovereignty, by allowing them a di- 
rect representation in the Senate, and leaves 
in their possession certain exclusive and very 
impe^rtant portions of sovereign power. This 
fully corresponds, in every rational import of 
the terms, with the idea of a fcclt*ral govern- 
nieni. 

In the Lycian confederacy, which consisted 
of twenty-three caiiKs or republics, the largest 
we're entitled to three votes in the common 
COUNCIL, those of the middle class to txuo, and 
the .smallest to one. The common ccjuncil had 
the appointment of all llie jiidgc?s and magis- 
trates of the respective citiks. This was cer- 
tainly the most delicate spec ics of interference 
in their internal administration; for if there 


be anything that seems exclusively appropri- 
ated to the local jurisdictions, it is the ap- 
pointment of their own officers. Yet Montes- 
cjuieu, speaking of this association, says: “Were 
I to give a model of an excellent Confederate 
Republic , it would be that of Lycia.” Thus we 
perceive I hat the distinctions insisted upon 
were not within the contemplation oi this en- 
lightened civilian; and we shall be led to con- 
clude that they are the novel refinements of an 
erroneous theory. Publius 
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Among the numerous advantages promised by 
a well-constructed Union, none deserves to 
be more accurately developed than its tend- 
ency to break r.-^d contred the violence of fac- 
tion. The friend of popular governments never 
finds himself so much alarmed for their char- 
acter and fate as when he contemplates their 
propensity to this dangerous vice. He will not 
fail, therefore, lo set a due value on any plan 
which, without violating the principles to 
which he is attached, provides a proper cure 
for it. The in si ability, injustice, and confusion 
intioduced into the public councils, have, in 
tiuih. been the mortal diseases under which 
pcjpular governments have everywhere per- 
ished: as they continue to be the favourite and 
iruitliil to[3ics trom which the adversaries to 
libertv derive their most specious declama- 
tions. The valiuilile improvements made by 
the Anu'iican coj’ iiitutions on the popular 
mcjclels, both anc ient and modern, c annot cer- 
tainly be too lixiich admired: but it would be 
an unwarrantable j)artiality. to contend that 
they have as elTectually obviated the danger 
on this side, as was wished and expected. Com- 
plaints arc* c'verv where heard from our most 
considerate and virtuous citi/ens, ecjually the 
friends of public and private faith, and of 
public and personal liberty, that our govern- 
ments are too unstable, that the public good 
is disregarded in the cnallicts of rival parlies, 
aiivi. that measures arc loo often decided, not 
according lo the rules of justice and the rights 
of the minor party, but by the superior force 
of an interested and overbearing majority. 
However anxiously we may w'ish that these 
complaints had no foundatiefh, the evidence 
of known facts will not permit us to deny that 
they are in some degree true. It will be found, 
indeed, on a candicl review of our situation, 
that smiic of the distresses under which we 
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labour have been erroneously charged on the 
operation of our governments; but it will be 
found, at the same time, that other causes will 
not alone account for many of our heaviest 
misfortunes; and, particularly, for that pre- 
vailing and increasing distrust of public en- 
gagements, and alarm for private rights, which 
are echoed from one end of the continent to 
the other. These must be chiefly, if not wholly, 
effects of the unsteadiness and injustice with 
which a factious spirit has tainted our public 
administrations. 

By a faction, I understand a number of citi- 
zens, whether amounting to a majority or mi- 
nority of the whole, who are united and act- 
uated by some common impulse of passion, 
or of interest, adverse to the rights of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate 
interests of the community. 

There are two methods of curing the mis- 
chiefs of faction: the one, by removing its 
causes; the other, by controlling its effects. 

There are again two methods of removing 
the causes of faction; the one, by destroying 
the liberty which is essential to its existence; 
the other, by giving to every citizen the same 
opinions, the same passions, and the same in- 
terests. 

It could never be more truly said than hf 
the first remedy, that it was worse than the 
disease. Liberty is tcj faction what air is to fire, 
an aliment without which it instantly expires. 
But it could not be less folly to abolish liberty, 
which is essential to political life, because it 
nourishes faction, than it would be to wish 
the annihilation of air, which is essential to 
animal life, because it imparts to fire its de- 
structive agency. 

The second expedient is as impracticable 
as the first would be unwise. As long as the 
reason of man continues fallible, and he is at 
liberty tcj exercise it, different opinions will 
be formed. As long as the connection subsists 
betw'een his reason and his self-love, his c^pin- 
ions and his passions will have a reciprocal in- 
fluence on each other; and the former will be 
objects to which the latter will attach them- 
selves. The diversity in the faculties of men, 
from which the rights of property originate, is 
not less an insuperable obstacle to a uniform- 
ity cjf interests. The protection of these facul- 
ties is the first object of government. From the 
protection of different and unequal faculties 
of acquiring property, the possession of dif- 
ferent degrees and kinds of property immedi- 
ately results; and from the influence of these 


on the sentiments and views of the respective 
proprietors, ensues a division of the society 
into different interests and parlies. 

The latent causes of faction are thus sown 
in the nature of man; and we see them every- 
where brought into different degrees of ac- 
tivity, according to the different circumstances 
of civil society. A zeal for different opinions 
concerning religion, concerning government, 
and many other points, as well of speculation 
as of practice; an attachment of different lead- 
ers ambitiously contending for pre-eminence 
and power; or to persons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have been interesting to the 
human passions, have, in turn, divided man- 
kind into parties, inflamed them with mutual 
animosity, and rendered them much more dis- 
posed to vex and oppress each other than to co- 
operate for their common good. So strong is 
this propensity of mankind to fall into mutual 
animosities, that where no substantial cjrra- 
sion presents itself, the most frivolous and fan- 
ciful clistinclk)ns have been sufficient lo kindle 
their unfriendly passions and excite their most 
violent conflicts. But the most common and 
durable source of factions has been the vari- 
ous and unequal distribution of property. 
Those who hold and those who arc without 
property have ever formed distinct interests in 
society. 'I'hose who are creditors, and those 
who arc debtors, fall under a like discrimina- 
tion. A landed interest, a manufacturing in- 
terest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed inter- 
est, with many lesser interests, grow up of 
necessity in civilised nations, and divide them 
into different classes, actuated by different sen- 
timents and views. I'he regulation of these 
various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and in- 
volves the spirit of party and faction in the 
necessary and ordinary operations of the gov- 
ernment. 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his own 
cause, because his interest wouhl certainly bias 
his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt 
his integrity. With ecjual, nay, with greater 
reason, a body of men are anfit to be both 
judges and parties at the same time; yet what 
are many of the most important acts of legisla- 
tion but so many judicial determinations, not 
indeed concerning the rights of single persons, 
but concerning the rights of large bodies of 
citizens? And w^hat are the different classes of 
legislators but advocates and parties to the 
causes which they determine? Is a law pro- 
posed concerning private debts? It is a ques- 
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tion to which the creditors are parties on one 
side and the debtors on the other. Justice 
ought to hold the balance between them. Yet 
the parties are, and must be, themselves the 
judges; and the most numerous party, or, in 
other words, the most powerful faction must 
be expected to prevail. Shall domestic manu> 
factures be encouraged, and in what degree, by 
restrictions on foreign manufactures? are ques- 
tions which would be differently decided by 
the landed and the manufacturing classes, and 
probably by neither with a sole regard to jus- 
tice and the public good. The apportionment 
of taxes on the various descriptions of prop- 
erty is an act which seems to require the most 
exact impartiality; yet there is. perhaps, no 
legislative act in which greater opportunity 
and temptation are given to a predominant 
party to trample on the rules of justice. Every 
shilling with which they overburden the in- 
ferior number is a shilling saved to their own 
pockets. 

It is in vain to say that enlightened states- 
men will be able to adjust these clashing inter- 
ests, and render them all subservient to the 
public good. Enlightened statesmen will not 
ahvays be at the helm. Nor, in many cases, can 
such an adjustment be made at all without 
taking into view indirect and remote consider- 
ations, which will raiely prevail over the im- 
mediate interest which one party may find in 
disregarding the rights of anodier or the good 
of the whole. 

'Ehe inference to which we are brought is, 
that the causes of faction cannot be removed, 
and that relief is only to be sought in the 
means of controlling its effects. 

If a faction consists of less than a majority, 
relief is supplied by the republican principle, 
which enables the majority to defeat its sin- 
ister views by regular vote. It may clog the ad- 
ministration, it may convulse the society; but 
it will be unable to execute and mask its vio- 
lence under the forms of the Constitution. 
When a majority is included in a faction, the 
form of popular government, on the other 
hand, enables it to sacrifice to its ruling pas- 
sion or interest both the public good and the 
rights of other citizens. To secure the public 
good and pi'ivatc rights against the danger of 
such a faction, and at the same time to preserve 
the spirit and the form of popular govern- 
ment, is then the great object to which our 
inquiries arc directed. Let me add that it is 
the great desideratum by which this form of 
government can be rescued from the oppro- 


brium under which it has so long laboured, 
and be recommended to the esteem and adop- 
tion of mankind. 

By what means is this object obtainable? 
Evidently by one of two only. Either the ex- 
istence of the same passion or interest in a 
majority at the same time must be prevented, 
or the majority, having such co-existent pas- 
sion or interest, must be rendered, by their 
number and local situation, unable to concert 
and carry into effect schemes of oppression. 
If the impulse and the opportunity be suffered 
to coincide, we w'dl know that neither moral 
nor religious motives can be relied on as an 
adequate control. They are not found to be 
such on the injustice and violence of indi- 
viduals, and lose their efficacy in proportion 
to the number combined together, that is, in 
proportion as their efficacy becomes needful. 

From this view of the subject it may be con- 
cluded that a pure democracy, by w'hich 1 
mean a society consisting of a small number of 
citizens, who assemble and administer the gov- 
ernment in person, can admit of no cure for 
the mischiefs of faction. A common passion 
or interest will, in almost every case, be felt 
by a majority of the whole; a communication 
and concert result from the form of govern- 
ment itself; and there is nothing to check the 
inducements to sacrifice the weaker party or 
an obnoxious individual. Hence it is that such 
demot racieshave ever been spcctaclesof turbu- 
lence and contention; have ever been found 
iiiiompatible wiih personal security or the 
rights of propcri\; and have in general been 
as short in their lives as they have been violent 
in their deaths. Theoretic politicians, who 
have patronised this species of government, 
have erroneously supposed that by reducing 
mankind to a perfect equality in their political 
rights, they would, at the same time, be per- 
fectly equalised and assimilated in their pos- 
sessions, their opinions, and their passions. 

A republic, by which I mean a government 
in which the scheme of representation takes 
place, opens a differcni prospect, and promises 
u.o cure for which we are seeking. Let us ex- 
amine the points in ivhich it varies from pure 
democracy, and we shall comprehend both tlie 
nature of the cure and the efficacy which it 
must derive from the Union. 

The tivo great points of difference between 
a democracy and a republic arc: first, the dele- 
gation of the government, in the latter, to a 
small number of citizens elected by the rest; 
secondly, the greater number of citizens, and 
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greater sphere of country, over whicli the lat- 
ter may be extended. 

The effect of the first difference is, on the 
one hand, to refine and enlarge the public 
views, by passing them through the medium of 
a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may 
best discern the true interest of their country, 
and whose patriotism and love of justice will 
be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or 
partial considerations. Under such a regula- 
tion, it may well happen that the public voice, 
pronounced by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, will be more consonant to the public good 
than if pronounced by the people themselves, 
convened for the purpose. On the other hand, 
the effect may be inverted. Men of factious 
tempers, of local prejudices, or of sinister de- 
signs, may, by intrigue, by corruption, or by 
otiicr means, first obtain the suffrages, and 
then betray the interests, of the people. The 
question resulting is, whether small or exten- 
sive republics are more favourable to the elec- 
tion of proper guardians of the public weal; 
and it is clearly decided in favour of the latter 
by two obvious considerations: 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that, 
however small the republic may be, the repre- 
sentatives must be raised to a certain number, 
in order to guard against the cabals of a few; 
and that, however large it may be, they must 
be limited to a certain number, in order to 
guard against the confusion of a multitude. 
Hence the number of representatives in the 
two cases not being in proportion to tliat of 
the two constituents, and being proportionally 
greater in the small republic, it follows that, if 
the proportion of fit diaractcrs be not less in 
the large than in the small republic, the 
former will present a greater option, and con- 
sequently a greater probability of a fit choice. 

In the next place, as each representative will 
be chosen by a greater number of citizens in 
the large than in the small republic, it will be 
more difficult for unworthy candidates to prac- 
tise with success the vicious arts by which elec- 
tions are too often carried; and the suffrages of 
the people being more free, will be more likely 
to centre in men who possess the most attrac- 
tive merit and the most diffusive and estab- 
lished character. 

It must be confessed that in this, as in most 
other cases, there is a mean, on both sides of 
which inconveniences will be found to lie. By 
enlarging too much the number of electors, 
you render the representative too little ac- 
quainted with all their local circumstances and 


lesser interests; as by reducing it too much, you 
render him unduly attached to these, and too 
little fit to comprehend and pursue great and 
national objects. The federal Constitution 
forms a happy combination in this respect; 
the great and aggregate ini crests being referred 
to the national, the local and particular to the 
Stale legislatures. 

The other point of difference is, the greater 
number of citizens and extent of territory 
which may be brought within the compass of 
republican than of democratic government: 
and it is this circumstance principally which 
renders factious combinations less to be dread- 
ed in the former than in the latter. The smaller 
the society, the fewer probably will be the dis- 
tinct parties and interests composing it; the 
fewer the distinct parties and interests, the 
more frequently will a majority be found of 
the same party; and the smaller the number of 
individuals composing a majority, and the 
smaller the compass within which they are 
placed, the more easily will they concert and 
execute their plans of oppicssion. Extend the 
sphere, and you take in a greater variety of 
parties and interests; you make it less probable 
that a majority of tlie whole will have a com- 
mon motive to invade the rights of other citi- 
zens; or if such a common motive exists, it will 
be more difficult for all who fetl it to discover 
their own strength, and to act in unison with 
each other. Besides cjiher impedimcnls, it may 
be rcmarkcnl that, where there is a conscious- 
ness of unjust or dishonourable purposes, com- 
munication is always checked by distrust in 
proportion to the number whose concurrence 
is necessary. 

Hence, it clearly appears, that the same ad- 
vantage which a republic has over a democ- 
racy, in controlling the effects of faction, is 
enjoyed by a large over a small republic— is 
enjoyed by the Union over the States compos- 
ing it. Docs the advantage consist in the sub- 
stitution of representatives whose enlighlened 
views and virtuous sentiments render them 
superior to local prejudices and to schemes of 
injustice? It will not be denied that the repre- 
sentation of the Union will be most likely to 
possess these requisite endowments. Docs it 
consist in the greater security afforded by a 
greater variety of parties, against the event of 
any one party being able to outnumber and 
oppress the rest? In an equal degree does the 
increased variety of parties comprised within 
the Union increase tliis security? Does it, in 
fine, consist in the greater obstacles opposed 
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to the concert and accomplishment of the se- 
cret wishes of an unjust and interested major- 
ity? Here, again, the extent of the Union gives 
it the mf)st palpable advantage. 

The influence of factious leaders may kindle 
a flame within their particular Stales, but will 
be unable to spread a general conflagration 
through the other States. A religious sect may 
degenerate into a political faction in a part of 
the Confcderaty; but the variety of setts dis- 
persed over the entire face of it must secure 
the national councils against any danger from 
that source. A rage lor paper iminey, lot an 
abolition of debts, for an ecpial division of 
property, or for any other impropei or wicked 
project, will be less apt to pervade the whole 
body of the Union than a particular member 
c^f it; in the same proporticjii as such a malady 
is more likely to taint a particular county or 
district, than an entire State. 

In the extent and proper structure of the 
Union, thereldre, we belmld a republican ic‘m- 
ecly lor the cliscast?* most incident to republi- 
can govcTiirnent. And according to the dcgiee 
of pleasure and pride we feel in being rc:publi- 
cans, ought to be our /cal in chetishing the 
spirit ancl supporting the character ol Federal- 
ists. Pum.iiJS 

Number ii 

[HyVMlI.l’ON] 

Thk importance of the Union, in a commer- 
cial light, is one of those points about wiiich 
there is least room to entertain a dilTerence of 
opinion, and which has, in tact, commanded 
the most general assent of men who hase any 
accjuaintance witli the subject. This applies as 
well to our inierccnirsc ■with foreign countric^s 
as with each other. 

'Fherc are appearances to authorise a sup- 
position that the adventurous spirit, whic h dis- 
tinguishes the commercial character of Amer- 
ica, has already excited uneasy sensations in 
several of the maritime powers of Europe. 
They seem to be apprehensive of our too great 
interference in that carrying trade which is 
the support of their navigation ancl the foun- 
dation of their naval strcngtii. Those of them 
which have colonies in America look forward 
to what this country is capable of becoming, 
with painful solicitude. They foresee the dan- 
gers that may threaten their American domin- 
ions from the neighbourhood of States w’hich 
have all the dispositions, and would possc*ss 
all the means, recpjisitc to the creation of a 


powerful marine. Impressions of this kind will 
naturally indicate the policy of fostering di- 
visions among us, and of depriving us, as far 
as possible, of an active commerce in our own 
bottoms. This wtjuIcI answer the threefold pur- 
pcjse of preventing our interference in their 
navigation, of monopolising the profits of our 
trade, and of clipping the wings by whicli we 
might soar to a dangerous greatness. Did not 
prudence forbid the detail, it would not be 
diflicult to trace, by facts, the workings of this 
policy to the cabinets of ministers. 

If we continue united, we may counteract a 
policy so unfriendly to our prosperity in a 
variety c^if ways. By prohibitory regulations, ex- 
tending, at the same time, throughout the 
States, we may oblige foreign countries to bid 
against each other, for the privileges of our 
markets. This assertion will not appear chi- 
merical to those who arc able to appreciate the 
importance of the markets of three millions 
of people— increasing in rapid progression, for 
the most part exclusively addicted to agricul- 
ture, and likely from local circumstances to 
remain so— to any manufacturing nation; and 
the immense difterence there would be to the 
trade and navigation of such a nation, between 
a direct communication in its own ships, and 
an indirect conveyance of its products and re- 
turns, to and frcim America, in the ships of 
another country. Suppose, for instance, we 
had a government in America, capable of ex- 
cluding Great Britain (with whom we have at 
present no treaty ol commerce) from all our 
ports: what would be the probable operation 
f>f this step upon her politics? Would it not 
enable us to negotiate, with the fairest pros- 
pect of success, for commercial privileges of 
the most valuable and extensive kind, in the 
dominions of that kingdom? AV''hen these que^s- 
tions have been asked, upon other occasiims. 
they have received a plausible, but not a solid 
or satisfactory answer. It has been said that 
])rohibitions on our part would produce no 
change in the system of Britain, because she 
could prosecute her trade with us through the 
medium of the Dutch, wh(> would be her im- 
mediate customers and paymasters for those 
articles which were wanted for the supply of 
our markets. But would nc^t her iiavigaii<3ii he 
materially injured by the loss of the imponaiil 
advantage of being her carrier in that 

trade? Would not the principal part of its 
profits be intercepted by the Dutch, as a com- 
pensation for their agency and risk? Would 
not the mere circumstance of freight occasion 
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a considerable deduction? AV’^oiild not so cir- 
cuitous an intercourse facilitate tlic roinpeti- 
tions of other nations, by enhancing tlie pike 
ol Britisli coininoditic*s in our inarkels. and 
by transferring toother liands the inanagenient 
of this interesting branch of the Biitish com- 
merce? 

A mature consideration of the objects sug- 
gested by these questions will justify a bedief 
that the real disadvantages to Britain from 
sucli a state of things, conspiring with the 
prepossessions of a great part ol the nation in 
favour of the American trade, and with the 
importunities cjf the AVest India Islands, would 
produce a relaxation in her present system, 
and would let us into the enjoyment of privi- 
leges in the markets of those islands and else- 
where, frcnii \\hich our trade would derive the 
most substantial benefits. Such a point gained 
from the British government, and which could 
not be expected without an ecpiivaient in ex- 
emptions and immunities in our markets, 
would be likely to have a correspondent effect 
on the conduct of other nations, who would 
not be inclined to see themselves altogether 
supplanted in our trade. 

A further resource for influencing the con- 
duct of European nations toward us. in this 
respect, woulcl arise from the establishment of. 
a federal navy. 'I'here can be no doubt that the 
continuance of the Union under an efficient 
government, w^ould jiut it in our power, at ^ 
period not very distant to create a navy which, 
if it could not vie with those Ol the grc*at mar- 
itime powers, would at least be of res|>ec table 
weight if thrown into llie scale of cither of 
two contending parties. This would be more 
peculiarly the case in relation to operations in 
the West Indies. A fetv sliips ol the line, sent 
opportunely to the rcinforcciiicnt of either 
side, would often be sufficient to decide the 
fate of a campaign, on the event of which 
interests of the greatest magnitude were sus- 
pended. Our position is. in this respect, a most 
commanding one. And if to this consideration 
we add that of the usefulness cjf supjilics from 
this country, in the prosecution of military 
operations in the West Judies, it will readily 
be perceived that a situation so favourable 
would enable us to bargain with great advan- 
tage for commercial privileges. A price would 
be set not only upon our friendship but upon 
our neutrality. By a steady adherence to the 
Union, we may hope, ere long, to become the 
arbiter of Europe in America, and to be able 
to Incline the balance of European cc>m{)eti- 


tions in this part of the world as our interest 
may dictate. 

But in the reverse of this eligible situation, 
we shall discover that the rivalships of tlie 
parts would make them dux ks iijMiti each 
other, and wxmlcl frustrate all the tCTiipting ad- 
vantage's which nature has kindly placed with- 
in our reach. In a st.ile so insignificant cuir 
commerce would be a prey to the wanton in- 
termeddling of all nations at war with each 
other: who. having nothing to fear from us, 
would with little scruple or remorse supply 
their wants by depredations on our property 
as often as it fell in their way. 'rhe rights of 
neutrality will only be rcspec ted when they aie 
dcfeiicled b> an acle(|uate power. A nation, 
despicable by its weakness, forfeits even the 
privilege of being neiiti al. 

Under a vigorous national government, the 
natural strength and resource's of the country, 
directed to a common interest, would baffle all 
the combinations ol European jealousy to re- 
strain our growth. This situation wcmkl c'vc’ii 
lake away the moii\c to such combinations, 
by inducing an impiai ticabiliiy ol success. 
An active commerce, an extensive navigation, 
and a flourishing marine would tlien be the 
cjffspring of moral and physical necessity. Wc' 
might clcty the little arts of the little politi- 
cians to control or vary the irresistible and un- 
changeable course of nature. 

But in a state of disunion, these combina- 
tions might exist and might operate with suc- 
cess. It would be in ilie power of the maritime 
nations, availing tlicmsehes of our iiiii\ersal 
impotence, to prc.\scTibe the conditions of cjur 
political existence; and as they have a common 
interest in being our carriers, and still more in 
preventing our becoming theirs, they would in 
all probability combine to embarrass our navi- 
gation in such a manner as would in effect 
destroy it, and confine us to a passive com- 
mf.rc;f. We sliould then be compelled to con- 
tent ourse lves svith the first price of our com- 
modities, and to see the profits of our trade 
snatched from us to enrich our enemies and 
persecutors. "1 hat iincc]i'allecl spirit ol enter- 
prise, which signalises tlie gcniii$ot the Amer- 
ican merchants and navigators. a|id wliich is in 
itself an inexhaustible mine of nalkmal wealth, 
would be stilled and lost, and poverty and 
disgrace would cjvcrsprcad a country which, 
with wisdom, might make herself the admira- 
tion .and envy of the world. 

There are rights of great moment to the 
trade of America which arc rights of the Uii- 
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ion—I allude to the fisheries, to the navigation 
of the Western lakes, and to that of the Mis- 
sissippi. The dissolution of the Confederacy 
would give room for delicate questions con- 
cerning the future existence of these rights; 
which the interest of more powerful partners 
would hardly fail to solve to our disadvantage. 
'I'lie disposition of S]>ain with regard to the 
Mississippi needs no comment. France and 
IW'itain arc concerned with us in the fisheries, 
and view them as of the utincist inoiiieni to 
their navigation. Fiiey, of course, would hardly 
remain long indillerent to that decided ma.s- 
tery, of which experience has shown us to be 
possessed in this valuable branrli of traffic, and 
by which w e are able to undersell those nations 
in tJieir ow’n markets. What nunc natural than 
that lh(‘y should be disposed to exclude from 
the lists such dangerous competitors? 

'Fhis l>ranc)i of trade ought not to be con- 
sidered as a partial benefit. All the navigating 
States may, in diflerent degrees, aclvaiitage- 
oiislv participate in it, and under circum- 
stances of a grc\'iicr extension of mere ant ile 
capital, would not be unlikely to do it. .Vs a 
nursery of seamen, it now is. or, when time 
shall have more nearly assimilatcxl the prih- 
< iples ot navigation in the several State's, will 
become, a universal resource. To the establish- 
ment of a navy, it must be indispensable. 

'I’o this great national object, a navy, union 
will contribute in various W'ays. Every institu- 
tion wull grow' and flourish in proportion to 
the t|uaiitity and extent of the means concen- 
tred towards its formation and support. A 
navy ot the United States, as it would embrace 
the resources of all, is an object far less remote 
than a navy of any single Slate or partial con- 
federacy, which would cmly cmibrace the rc'- 
soijrc<?s of a single part. It happens, indeed, 
that differ enl portions of confederated Amer- 
ica possess each some peculiar advantage lor 
this essential establishment. The more south- 
ern Statens furnish in greaic’r abundance cer- 
tain kinds of naval stores— tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine'. Their w^ood for the construction of 
ships is also of a more solid and lasting texture. 
'Fhc difference in the duration of the ships of 
which the navy might be composed, if chiefly 
ronstriicU'd of Southern wood, would be of 
signal importance, either in the view' of naval 
strength or of national economy. Some of the 
Southern and of the Middle States yield a 
greater plenty of iron, and c3f better c]uality. 
Seamen must chicdly be drawn frcjrn ilie North- 
ern hive. The necessity of naval protection to 


external or maritime commerce does not re- 
c^uire a particular cliuidaiion, no iiioic than 
the conduciveness of that species of c:oinmc rcc 
to the prosperity of a navy. 

An unresfrainc'd intercourse betw^ecn the 
States themselves will advance the trade cDf 
each by an interchange of their res]>ectivc pro- 
ductions, not only for the supply of reciprocal 
wants at home, but for exportation to foreign 
markets. TJie veins of commerce in every part 
W’ill be replenished, and will recpiire addi- 
tional motion and vigciur from a free circula- 
tion of the commodities of every part. Com- 
mercial enterprise will have much greater 
.scope, from the diversity in the productions of 
different States. When the staple of one fails 
from a bad harvest or unproductive crop, it 
can call to its aid the staple of another. The 
variety, not less than the value, cd products for 
exportation con tributes to the activity of for- 
eign commerce. It can be conducted upon 
much better terms wuth a large number of ma- 
terials of a given value than with a small num- 
ber of materials of the same value: arising from 
the coinpciitioiis of trade and from tlie fluctu- 
ations ol markets. Particular articles may be in 
great dc*mand at certain periods, and unsale- 
able at others; but if there be a variety of arti- 
cles, it can scarcely happen that they should 
all be at one lime in the latter predicament, 
and on this account the operations ol the mer- 
chant would be less liable to any considerable 
obstruction or stagnation. Tlie speculative 
trader w^ill at once perceive the force of these 
observations, and will acknowlc'dge that the 
aggregate balance of the commerce of the 
United States w’oiild bid fair to be iiuich moie 
favourable than that of the thiric'en Stales 
without union or with partial unions. 

It may peihaps be replied to tliis, that 
whether the States are united or disunitt^d, 
there would still he an intimate intercourse 
between them which would answer the same 
ends; but this intercourse would be fettered, 
interrupted, and narrowed by a multiplicity 
of causes, w'hich in ilic course of these ])apers 
liavc been amply detailed. A unity of com- 
mercial. as well as political, interests, can only 
result from a unity of government. 

There are other |X)ints of view in which 
this subject might be placed, of a striking and 
animating kind. Ilut they ^Moiild lead us too far 
into the regions of futurity, and would involve 
topics not proper for a newspa]>er discussion. 
I shall briefly observe, that our situation in- 
vites and our interests prompt us to aim at an 
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ascendant in the system of American affairs. 
The world may politically, as well as geograph- 
ically, be divided into four parts, each having 
a distinct set of interests. Unhappily for the 
other three, Europe, by her arms and by her 
negotiations, by force and by fraud, has, in 
different degrees, extended her dominion over 
them all. Africa, Asia, and America, have .suc- 
cessively felt her domination. The su])eriority 
she has long maintained has tempted her to 
plume herself as the Mistress of the World, 
and to consider the rest of mankind as created 
for her benefit. Men admired as profound 
philo.sophers have, in direct terms, attiibuted 
to her inhabitants a physical supeiioriiy, and 
ha\e gravely asserted that all animals, and 
with them the human .species, degenerate in 
America— that even dogs cease to bark alter 
having breathed awhile in our atmosphere.’ 
Facts have too long supported these arKjgant 
pretensions of the Europeans. It belongs to us 
to vindicate the honour of the human race, and 
to teach that assuming brother, moderation. 
Union will enable us to do it. Disunion will 
add another victim to his triumphs. Let Ameri- 
cans di.sdain to be the instrumentsof European 
greatness! Let the thirteen Stales, bound to- 
gether in a strict and indissoluble Union, con- 
cur in erecting one great American system, 
superior to the (ontrolof all transatlantic force 
or influence, and able to dictate the terms of 
the connection between the old and the new 
world! Publius 

Number 12 

[HAMlI/rON] 

The effects of Union upon the commercial 
prosperity of the States have been sufficiently 
delineated. Its tendency to promote the inter- 
ests of revenue will be the subject of our pres- 
ent inquiry. 

The prrisperity of commerce is now per- 
ceived and acknowledged by all enlightened 
state.smen to be the most useful as well as the 
most productive source of national wealth, and 
has accordingly become a primary object of 
their political cares. IJy multiplying the means 
of gratification, by promoting the introduc- 
tion and circulation of the precious metals, 
tho.se darling objects of human avarice and 
enterprise, it serves to vivify and invigorate 
the channels of industry, and to make them 

^ Recherches philosophiques sur les Americans. 
—Publius 


flow" with greater activity and copiousne.s.s. 
The a.ssiduous merchant, the laborious hus- 
bandman, the active mechanic, and the in- 
dustrious man u fact u re r— all orders of men, 
look forward with eager expectation and grow- 
ing alacrity to this pleasing reward of their 
toils. The often-agitated question between 
agriculture and commerce has, from indubita- 
ble experience, received a deci.sion which has 
silenced the rivalship that once subsisted be- 
tween them, and has proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of their friends, that their interests are 
intimately blended and interwoven. It has 
been found in various countries ih.ii, in pro- 
portion as comniCTce has flout ished. land has 
risen in value. And how' (ould it have hap- 
pened otherwise? Could that which procures a 
freer vent for the ]3roducts ol the earth, which 
furnishes new incitements to the cultivation of 
land, which is the most powerful instrument 
in increasing the (|iiantity ot money in a state 
—could that, in fine, w'hith is the laiihhil hand- 
maid of labour and industry, in every shape, 
fail to augineiit that article, which is the pro- 
lific parent of far the greatest part ol the ob- 
jects upon w'liirh they are exerted? It is aston- 
ishing that so simple a tiuth should ever have 
had an adversary; and it is one, among a mul- 
titude of procifs, how" apt a spirit of ill-toriucxl 
jealoiLsy, or cjf too great abstracttoii and lehne- 
ment, is to le.ad men astray from the plainest 
trutlis of leason and conviction. 

The ability of a country to pay taxes must 
always be proportioned, in a great degree, to 
the Cfunnlily ot money in circulation, and to 
the celerity with which it circulates. Cann- 
merc'C, c cjniribuling both these objects, must 
of necessity render the payment ot taxes cxisier, 
and facilitate the rexjuisite supplies to the 
treasury. The hereditary dcmiinions of the 
Emperor of Germany contain a grcxit extent of 
fertile, cultivated, and populous territory, a 
large proportion of which is situated in mild 
and luxuriant climates. In some parts of this 
territory arc to be found the best gold and sil- 
ver mines in Europe. And yet, Irom the want 
of the fostering influence of ccjnmicrce, that 
monarch can boast but slender revenues. lie 
has .several times been compellcxl to owe ob- 
iigaticiiis to the pecuniary succours of other 
nations for the preservation of his essential 
interests, and is unable, upon the strength of 
his own resources, to sustain a long or con- 
tinued war. 

But it is not in this aspect of the subject 
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alone that Union will be seen to conduce to 
the purpose of revenue. There are other points 
of view, in which its influence will appear 
more iniinediate and decisive. It is evident 
from the state of the country, from the habits 
of the people, from the experience we have 
had on the point itself, that it is inijiracticable 
to raise any very considerable sums by direct 
taxation. Tax law's have in vain been multi- 
plied; new methods to enforce the collection 
have in vain been tried; the public expecta- 
tion has been unitornily disappointed, and the 
trf.‘asuries of the Stales have remained empty. 
Tlic popidar system of administration inher- 
ent in the nature of popular government, co- 
inciding with the real scarcity of money inci- 
dent to a languid and mutilated state of trade, 
has hitherto defeated every cxjjcriinent for 
extensive collections, and lias at length taught 
the dilfercnt legislatures the folly of attempt- 
ing them. 

No person acquainted w'ith what happens 
in other couiuries vull be surprised at this 
circumstance. In so opident a nation as that 
of britain, w’hcre direct taxes from superior 
wealth must lie much more tolerable, and. from 
the vigour of the government, much more 
practicable, than in Anuerica, far the grealt‘st 
jiart of the national rc'venuc is derived from 
taxes of the indirect kind, from imposts, and 
from exc ises. Duties on imported articles form 
a large branch of this latter description. 

In America, it is evident that w'e must a long 
time depend for the means ol revenue chiefly 
on such duties. In most parts of it, excises must 
be confined witliin a narrow compass. The gen- 
ius of the people w'ill ill brook the inejuisitive 
and pereni])loiy sjiirir of excise l,iws. The 
pcjc kets of the farnuTs, on the other hand, will 
reluctantly yield but scanty supplies, in the un- 
w’elcome shape of impositions on their houses 
and lands; and personal property is too pre- 
carious and invisible a fund to be laid hold of 
in any other w'ay than by the imperceptible 
agency of taxes on consumption. 

If these remarks liave any foundation, that 
state of things which will best enable us to im- 
prove and extend so valuable a resource must 
be best adapted to our political welfare. And 
it cannot admit of a serious doubt, that this 
slate of things must rest on the basis of a 
general Union. As Tar as this W’ould he condu- 
cive to the interests of commerce, so far it must 
tend to the extension of the revenue to be 
drawn from that source. As far as it w’ould 


contribute to rendering regulations for the 
collection of the duties more simple and effi- 
cacious, so far it must serve to answxT the pur- 
poses of making the same rate of duties more 
productive, and of putting it into the power 
of the government to increase the rate with- 
out prejudice to trade. 

The relative situation of these States; the 
number of rivers with which they arc inter- 
sected, and of bays that wash their shores; the 
facility of communication in every directicjn; 
the aflinity of language and manners; the fa- 
miliar habits of intercourse:— all these are cir- 
cumstances that would conspire to render an 
illicit trade between them a matter of little 
difficulty, and would insure frequent evasions 
of tile commercial regulations of each oilier. 
The separate States or confederacies w'cjuld be 
necessitated by mutual jealousy to avoid the 
temptations to that kintl of trade by the low- 
ness of their duties. The temper of our govcni- 
ments, for a long time to come, woidd not per- 
mit those rigorous precautions by which the 
European nations guard the avenues into their 
res]jecti\e countries, as well by land as by 
water; and which, e\en there, are found in- 
sufficient obstacles to the adventurous strata- 
gems of avarice. 

In France, there is an army of patrols (as 
they are called) constantly cmiployed to secure 
their fiscal regulations against the inroads of 
the dealers in contraband trade. Afr. Neckar 
compiiics the number of these patrols at up- 
wards of twenty thousand. This show’s the im- 
mense difficulty in preventing that species of 
traffic, where there is an inland commuiiica- 
tioii, and places in a strong light the disad- 
vantages with which the collection of duties in 
this country w’oiild be encumbered, if by dis- 
union the States should be placed in a situa- 
tion, with respect to each other, resembling 
that of Frame with respect to her neighbours. 
Hie arbitrary and vexatious powers w'ith which 
the patrols are necessarily armed, would be 
intolerable in a free country. 

If. on the contrary, there be but one gov- 
crnnienr pervading all the States, there w’ill 
be. as to the principal part of our comnicrce, 
but USE SIDE to guard— the Atlantic: coast. 
Vessels arriving directly from foreign coun- 
tries, laden with valuable cargoes, would rarely 
choose to hazard themselves to the compli- 
cated and critical perils w’hich wtmld attend 
attempts to unlade prior to their coming into 
port. They ivould have to dread both the dan- 
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gers of the coast, and of detection, as well after 
as before their arrival at the places of their 
final destination. An ordinary degree of vigi- 
lance would be competent to the prevention 
of any material infractions upon tlic rights of 
the revenue. A few armed vessels, judiciously 
stationed at llie entrances of our ports, might 
at a small expense be made useful sentinels of 
the laws. Ancl the government ha\ ing the same 
interest to provide against violations every- 
where, the co-operation of its measures in each 
State w'ould have a powerful tendency to ren- 
der them ctleclual. Here also we should pre- 
serve, by Union, an advantage which nature 
liolds out to us, and which would be rclin- 
c[uished by separation. The United States lie 
at a great distance frcmi Kiirope, and at a con- 
sidc^rable distance from all other places with 
Avhich they would ha\e extensi\e connections 
of foreign trade. The passage from tlieni to 
us. in a fc^tv hours, c^r in a single night, as be- 
tween the coasts of France and Hritain, and of 
other ncighbouiing nations, would be imprac- 
ticable. This is a prodigious security against a 
direct contrabancl with foreign countries; but 
a circuitous contraband to one State, through 
the medium of another, would he both easy 
and safe. I'he diftcrcnce between a direct im- 
portation from abroad, and an indirect im- 
portation through the channel of a neigh- 
bouring State, in small parcels, according to 
time and opportunity, w'irh the additional fa- 
cilities of inland cciinniuiiication, must be 
palpable to every man of discernment. 

It is theicfore evident, that one national gov- 
ernment would be able, at much less expense, 
to extend the duties on impoits, bcyoiicl com- 
pariscjn, further than would he prarticalde to 
the States separately, f}i to any partial con- 
federacies. Hitherto, I believe, it may safely be 
asserted, that these duties have nor upon an 
average exceeded in any Sfaic three per ccni. 
In France they are estimated to be about lii- 
teen per cent., and in Britain they exceed this 
proportion.* There seems to be nothing to bin- 
der their being increased in this counrry to at 
least treble their present amount. The single 
article of ardent spirits, under federal regula- 
tion, might be made to furnish a considerable 
revenue. Upon a ratio to the importation into 
this State, the whole quantity imported into 
the United States may be estimated at four 
millions of gallons; which, at a shilling per 
gallon, W'oulcl produce two hundred thousand 

^ If my nicinory be right thc)' aiiiuunt to iH'cnty 
per ceiit.~PuBi.ius 


pounds. That article would well bear this rate 
of duty; and if it should tend to diminish the 
consumption of it, such an ellort would be 
ecpially favourable to the agriculture, to the 
economy, to the morals, and to tlie health of 
the society. There is, perhaps, nothing so much 
a subject of national extravagance as iliese 
spirits. 

What will be thc* (oiisc‘c|uoncc, if \vc arc not 
able to avail ourselves of the rcsouue in cjucs- 
tion in its lull extent? A nation cannot long 
c'xist w'ithout rc\cmics. Dc*stiiutc of this essen- 
tial support, it must resign its iiulepeiulenc e. 
and sink into the degraded condition of a 
j>rovince. This is an extremity to which no 
go\ eminent will of choice accc'de. Revenue, 
therefore, must he had at all c\ents. In this 
country, if the piiiuip.ii pait be not drawn 
from commerce, it must fall with oj>])r(*ssi\e 
weight upon land. It has been already inti- 
mated tliat excises, in their true sigiiifu ation. 
arc too little in unison with the feelings r>r 
the peojile to admit of great use l)ei!ig made 
of that mode ol taxation: nor, indeed, in the 
Stales wlieic almost the sole employment is 
agric lilt lire, are the objc‘tis piciper lor excise 
sufhcienily numerous to pennil \e»N ainjilc 
collections in that way. Personal e state (as has 
been l)C‘lore reinatkcd), fjoni ilie dillunli) in 
tracing it, cannot be subjected to large contri- 
butions by any other mc'aiis tlian by ta.xes on 
consumprion. In populous cities, it may be- 
enough the subject of conjee line to occasion 
thc oppression of indi\ icliials wiihoui much 
aggregate benefit to the Stale; but beyond 
these circles, it must, in a great measure, es- 
cape the c>e and the hand ot the tax-gatherer. 
As the necessities ol tlie Stale, nevertheless, 
mu.st be satisfied in some* mode or other, the 
defext of other resoiiices must throw* the prin- 
cipal weight of public burdens on the ]iosses- 
.sors of land. And as, on the oihei band, the 
wants of the government can never obtain an 
adequate supply, unless all thc sources ol ic\- 
enue arc open to its deniands. the finances of 
thc coiiinuiiiity, under such einbarrassnu'm.s. 
cannot be put into a situation consistent widi 
its re.spcctabiliiy or its security. Thus w*c shall 
not even have thc consolations of a full treas- 
ury to atone for the oppression of that valu- 
able class ol the citizens who arc employed in 
the cultivation ol the soil. But public and pri- 
vate distress wdll keep pace wdth each other in 
gloomy concert; ancl unite in deploring the 
infatuation of those counsels which led to dis- 
uniem. Publius 
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fUAMlLrON] 

As coNNECTKD w'itli the suf>jcct of revenue, 
we may with propriety consider tliat of econ- 
omy. The money saved from one object may 
be usefully applied to another, and there will 
be so much the less to be drawn from the 
pockets of the people. If the States are united 
under one government, there will be but one 
national civil list to support; if they are di- 
vided into several confederacies, there will be 
as many different national civil lists to be pro- 
vided for— and each of them, as to the prin- 
cipal departments, coextensive with that which 
Wf>uld be necessary for a government of the 
whole. The entire separation of the States into 
thirteen unconnected sovereignties is a project 
too extravagant and loo replete with danger 
to have many advocates. I'lic ideas of men 
^\ho speculate upon the dismemberment of 
I he empire seemed generally turned towards 
three ct)nfed!: rat w.. lUie consisting of the four 
Nonhetn, another of the four Middle, and a 
third of the five Southern States. There is little 
probability that there would be a greater nurn- 
ijer. According to this distribution, eath con- 
fedeiacy would comprise an extent of territory 
larger than that of the kingdom of Great 
Britain. No well-infonned man will suppose 
that the affairs of such a confederacy can be 
properly regulated by a government less com- 
prehensive in its organs or institutions than 
that which has been proposed by the conven- 
tion. When the dimensions of a State attain 
to a certain magnitude, it requires the same 
energy of government anil the same fonns 
of administration whicli arc rccpiisite in one of 
much greater extent. This idea admits not of 
precise demonstration, because there is no ride 
by which we can measure the momentum of 
civil pow'cr necessary to the government of 
any given number of individuals; but w’hcn 
wc consider that the island of Britain, nearly 
commensurate with each of the suj^posed con- 
federacies, contains about eight millions of 
people, and when w'c reflect upon the degree 
of authority required to direct the passions 
of so large a society to the public good, we 
shall see no reason to doubt that the like por- 
tion of power would be sufficient to perform 
the same task in a society far more numerous. 
Civil power, properly organised and exerted, 
is capable of diffusing its force to a very great 
extent; and can, in a manner, reproduce itscll 
in every part of a great empire by a judicious 


arrangement of subordinate institutions. 

I'lic supposition that each confederacy into 
which the States would be likely to be dividc*(l 
would recpiire a government not less com- 
prehensive than the one proposed, will be 
strengthened by another supposition more 
probable than that which presents us with 
three confederacies as the alternative to a gen- 
eral Union. If wc attend carefully to geograph- 
ical and ccmimcrcial considerations, in con- 
junction with the habits and prejudices of the 
different States, wc shall he led to conclude 
that in cases of disunion they will most natu- 
rally league themselves under two govern- 
ments. The four Eastern States, from all the 
causes that form the links of national sympathy 
and connection, may with certainly be expect- 
ed to unite. New York, situated as she is, would 
never be unwise enough 10 oppose a feeble 
and unsupported flank to the weight of that 
confederacy. 'There are other ol^vious reasons 
that would facilitate her accession to it. New 
Jersey is too small a State to think of being a 
frontier, in opposition to this still more pow- 
erful combination; nor do there appear to he 
any obstacles to her admission into it. Even 
Pcnnsvhania would have strong inducements 
to jc;>in the Northern league. An active foreign 
commerce, c^n the basis of her own navigation, 
is her true policy, and coincides with the opin- 
ions and dispositions of her citizens. The more 
Southern States, from various circumstances, 
may not think themselves much interested in 
the encouragement of navigation. They may 
prefer a sy.stem which would give unlimited 
scope to all nations to be the carriers as w’cll 
as the purchasers of their cominoditics. Penn- 
sylvania may not choose to confound her in- 
terests in a connection so adverse to her policy. 
As she must at all events be a frontier, she may 
deem it most consistent with lier safety to have 
her exposed side liirnecl towaids the weaker 
power of the Southern, rather than tow^ards 
the stronger pow’cr of the Northern, ConfedcM - 
acy. This would give her the fairest chance to 
avoid being the Flanders of America. What- 
ever may be the determination of Penxisyha- 
nia, if the Northern Confcdcrac y inc Uules New' 
Jersey, there is no likelihood of more than one 
confederacy to the south c^f that State. 

Nothing can he more evident than that the 
thirteen States will be able to support a na- 
tional government beitOr than one half, or 
one third, or any number less than the wiiole. 
This reflection must have great weight in oh- 
viutiiig that objection to the proposed plan. 
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which is founded on the principle of expense; 
an objection, however, which, w4ien we come to 
take a nearer view of it, will appear in every 
light to stand on mistaken ground. 

If, in addition to the consideration of a 
plurality of civil lists, W’e take into view the 
number of persons who must necessarily be 
employed to guard the inland communication 
between the different confederacies against 
illicit trade, and who in time will infallibly 
spring up out of the necessities of revenue; 
and if we also take into view the military es- 
tablishments which it has been shown would 
unavoidably result from the jealousies and 
conflicts of the several nations into which the 
States would be divided, we shall clearly dis- 
cover that a separation would be not less in- 
jurious to the economy, than to the tranquil- 
lity, commerce, revenue, and liberty of every 
part. Publius 

Mumber 14 

[madlsc^n] 

W^E HAVE seen the necessity of the Union, as 
our bulw^ark against foreign danger, as the con- 
servator of peace among ourselves, as the 
guardian of our commerce, and other common 
interests, as the only substitute for those mili- 
tary establishments which have subverted the 
liberties of the Old World, and as the proper 
antidote for the diseases of fac tion, which have 
proved fatal to other popular governments, 
and of which alarming symptoms have been 
betrayed by our own. All that remains, within 
this branch of our inc]uiries, is to take notice 
of an objection that may be drawn from the 
great extent of country w'hich the Union em- 
braces. A few observations on this subject will 
be the more proper, as it is perceived that the 
adversaries of the new Constitution are avail- 
ing themselves of the prevailing prejudice 
with regard to the practicable sphere of re- 
publican administration, in order to supply, 
by imaginary difficulties, the want of those 
solid objections w'hich they endeavour in vain 
to find. 

The error which limits republican govern- 
ment to a narrow district has been unfolded 
and refuted in preceding papers. I remark here 
only that it seems to owe its rise and preva- 
lence chiefly to the confounding of a republic 
with a democracy, applying to the former 
reasonings drawn from the nature of the lat- 
ter. The true distinction between these forms 
was also adverted to on a former occasion. It 


is, that in a democracy the people meet and 
exercise the government in person; in a repub- 
lic, they assemble and administer it by their 
representatives and agents. A democracy, con- 
sequently, will be confined to a small spot. A 
republic may be extended over a large region. 

To this accidctilal source of the error may 
be added the artifice of some celebrated au- 
thors. whose writings have had a great share 
in forming the modern standard of political 
opinions. Being subjects either of an absolute 
or limited monarchy, they have endea\oured 
to heighten the advantages, or palliate the 
evils of those hirms, by placing in comparison 
the vices and defects of the republican, and by 
citing as specimens of the latter the turbulent 
democracies of ancient Greece and modern 
Italy. Under the confusion of names, it has 
been an easy task to transfer to a republic ob- 
servations applicable to a democracy only; 
and among cithers, the observation that it can 
never be established but among a small num- 
ber of people, living within a small compass 
of territory. 

Such a fallacy may have been the less pt'r- 
ceived, as most of the popular governments of 
anticpiity were of the democratic specic-s: and 
even in modern Furope, to which we ow'e the 
great principle of representation, no example 
is seen of a government wholly^iopular, and 
founded, at the same time, wholly on that 
principle. If Europe has the merit of discover- 
ing this great mechanical power in govern- 
ment. by the simple agency of which the will 
of the largest political Ixjcly may be concen- 
tred. and its force directed to any object which 
the public good recjiiires, America can claim 
the merit of making the discovery the basis of 
unmixed and extensive republics. It is only to 
be lamented that any of her citi7cns should 
w^ish to clepri\c her of the additional merit of 
displaying its full efficacy in the establishment 
of the comprehensive system ncm under her 
cemsideration. 

As the natural limit of a democracy is that 
distance from the central point which will just 
permit the most remote citizens to assemble as 
often as their public functions demand, and 
will include no gr<?ater number than can join 
in those functions; so the natural limit of a 
republic is that distance from the centre which 
will barely allow the representatives to meet 
as ofren as may be necessary for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Can it be said that the 
limits of the United States exceed this dis- 
tance? It will not be said by those who recollect 
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that the Atlantic coast is the longest side of the 
Union, that during the tcrin of thirteen years 
the representatives of the States have been al- 
most continually assembled, and that the mem- 
bers from the most distant States are not 
chargeable with greater intermissions of at- 
tendance than those Irom the States in the 
neigli bom hood ol C>)ngrc'ss. 

That \vc may form a juster estimate with re- 
gard to this interesting subject, let us resort to 
the actual dimensions of the Union. The lim- 
its, as fixed by the treaty of peace, aie: on the 
cast the Atlantic, on the south the latitude of 
lliirty-onc degrees, on the west the Mississippi, 
and on the north an irregular line running in 
some instance's beyond the forty-filth dc'grec, 
in others falling as Itnv as the forly-.sc?cond. 
The soiithein shore of Lake Erie lies below 
that latitude. (>onjputing the distance be- 
tween the thirty-first and lorty-fifth degrees, it 
amounts to nine hundred and seveniy-ilirec 
common miles: ^'ompuiing it from thirty-one 
to foriytw’o degrees, to seven hundred and 
sixty-four miles and a half. 'Lakiiig the mean 
ior the distance, the amount will be eight hun- 
dred and sixi\ -eight miles and thiee fourths. 
"I'he mean distance from tlie Atlantic to the 
Mississippi docs not ]>iobably exceed se\en 
hundred and filty mile's. On a comparison of 
this extent with tli<it c)l seseral countries in 
Europe, the practicability of rendeiing our 
system conniiensuraie to it aj)] 3 ears to be de- 
monstrable. It is not a great dc*.d larger than 
Cieimany, where a diet re|jieseniing the whole 
empire is continually assembled; or than Po- 
land beiorc the late dismemberment, where 
another nal ional diet was ihc^ depositary ot the 
supreme penver. Passing by France and Spain, 
we find that in Cireat Uritain, inlerior as it 
may be in si/c, the re])resentativcs of the 
northern extremity c>l the island have as far 
to travel to the national council as will be re- 
quired of those of llie most remote parts ol the 
Union. 

Favourable as this view of the subject may 
be, some observations remain \vhich will place 
it in a light still more .satisfactory. 

In the first place it is to be remembered that 
the general government is not to be charged 
with the whole power of making and admin- 
istering law’s. Its jurisdiction is liiiiiied to cer- 
tain enumerated objects, which concern all 
the members of the republic, but w’hich arc 
not to be attained by the separate provisions 
of any. T he subordinate governments, which 
can extend their care to all those other objects 


which can be separately provided for, will re- 
tain their due authority and activity. Were it 
proposed by the plan of the convention to 
abolish the goveniiiicnts of the particul.ir 
Stales, its adversaries would have some ground 
for their cdjjection; though it would not he 
dilfiriilt to show’ that if they w’ere abolishc'd 
the geneial government w’cjuld be compelled, 
by the principle' of self-preservation, to rein- 
state them in their proper jurisdiction. 

A second obser\ation to be made is that the 
immc'cliate object of the federal Constitiiticm 
is to sec lire the union cjf the thirteen primitive 
States, w'hicb w’C' kneuv to be practicable; and 
to add to them sucli other States as may arise 
in ihc'ir own bosoms, or in their neighbour- 
hoods. which we cannot doubt to be equally 
practicable. The airangements that may be 
necessary for those angles and fractions of oiir 
territory which lie on our north-western fron- 
tier, must be left to those whom further dis- 
coveries and exj>erience w’ill render more equal 
to the task. 

Lei it be remarked, in the third place, that 
the intercourse throughout the? LInion will be 
facilitated by new’ iin[>rovements. Roads will 
even's where be shortened, and kept in better 
order; accommodations lor travellers svill be 
multiplied and meliorated; an interior navi- 
gation on our eastern side w’ill be opened 
throughout, or nearly througliout, the whole 
extent of the ihiric'en St.Uc^s. The communica- 
tion between the Western and Atlantic dis- 
11 ids, and between diflcnent parts of each, will 
be rendcrc'cl more and more easy by those 
numerous canals with which the beneficence 
ol n.iiure has inlcTsecled our country, and 
which art finds it so little diflicult to connect 
and complete. 

A foiirih and still mc^rc important consider- 
ation is, that as almost every State will, on one 
side or other, be a frontier, and will thus find, 
in a regard to its safely, an inducement to 
make some s.icrifices for the sake c^f the general 
protection; so the States which lie at the great- 
est distance Irom the heart of the Union, and 
which, of course, may partake least of the 
ordinary circulation of its benefits, w’ill be at 
the same time immediately contiguous to for- 
eign nations, and w’ill conseciucntly stand, on 
particular occasions, in greatest need of its 
strength and resources. lt,ifiay be inconvenient 
for Cieorgia, or the States forming our western 
or noi ih-eastern borders, to send their repre- 
sentatives to the seat of government; but they 
would find it nmre so to struggle alone against 
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an invading enemy, or even to support alone 
the whole expense of those precautions which 
mav be dictated by the neighbourhood of con- 
tin iial danger. If they should derive lei»s bene- 
fit, therefore, from the ITnion in some respects 
than the less distant States, they will derive 
greater benefit from it in other respects, and 
thus the proper equilibrium will be main- 
tained throughout. 

I submit to you, my fellow-citi/ens, these 
considerations, in full cfjnfidence that the good 
sense which has so often marked )our decisions 
will allow them their due weight and effect; 
and that you will never suffer difficulties, hoAv- 
ever formidable in appearance, or however 
fashionable the error on which the) may be 
founded, to drive you into the gloomy and 
perilous stene into which the advocates for dis- 
union would conduct you. Heat ken not to the 
unnatural voice which tells you that the peo- 
ple of America, knit together as they are by so 
many cords of aflection, can no longer live to- 
gether as members of the same iainily; can no 
longer continue the mutual guardians of their 
mutual happinc\ss; can no longer be fellow- 
citirens of one great, respectable, and nourish- 
ing empire. Hearken not to the voice which 
petulantly tells you (hat the form of govern- 
ment recommended tor your adoption is a 
novelty in the political Avoiid: that it has never 
yet had a place in the theories of the wildest 
projectfjrs; that it rashly attempts Avhat it is 
impossible to acccjinplish. No. my countrymen, 
shut your cars against this unhallowed lan- 
guage. Shut your Jiearts against the poison 
which it conveys; the kindred blcjod which 
flows in the veins of American cili/ens. the 
mingled blood whic h they have shed in defence 
of their sacred rights, consecrate (heir Union, 
and excite horror at the idea of their becoming 
aliens, rivals, enemies. And if novelties arc to 
be shunned, believe me, the most alarming of 
all novelties, the most w'ild of all projects, the 
most rash of all attempts, is that oi rending us 
in pieces, in order to preser\ e our libertic*s and 
promote our happiness. But why is the experi- 
ment of an extended republic to be rejected, 
merely because it may comprise what is new? 
Is it not the glory of the people of America, 
that, whilst they have paid a cJocent regard to 
the opinions of fonner times and other na- 
tions, they have not suffered a blind venera- 
tion for antiquity, for custom, or for names, 
to overrule the suggestions of their own good 
sense, the knoAvledge of their own situation, 
and the lessons of their own experience? To 


this manly spirit, posterity will be indebted 
for the possession, and the world for the ex- 
ample. of the numerous innovations displayed 
on the American theatre, in favour of private 
rights and public: happiness. Had no impor- 
tant step been taken by the leaders of the Rev- 
olution for which a precedent could not be 
discovered, nogc3\ ernmeiit established cjf which 
an exact model did not present itself, the 
people of the United States might, at this mo- 
ment, have been numbered among the melan- 
choly victims of iiiisguidcd councils, must at 
best have been labouring under the weight of 
some of those forms Avhicii have crushed the 
liberties of the rest of mankind. Happily for 
America, li.appily, we trust, for the Avhole hu- 
man rai c, they pursued a new and more noble 
course. They accomplished a revc^lution which 
has no parallel in the annals of human society, 
'riiey reared ihc‘ Jabrtes cjf goveriimenis which 
have no model on the face of the glcjbc. "I'hey 
formed the design of a great Confederacy, 
which it is iiicuiiibcrit on their successors to 
improve and pc:rpeiuale. If their works be- 
tray imperfections, we wonder at the Ictvness 
of them. If they erred most in the structure ol 
the Union, this was the work most diil'icult to 
be executed: this is the work which has been 
new modelled by the act ot your con\ention, 
and it is that act on which you are now to 
deliberate and to decide. Pubi.ius 

Number /j 
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In Jill-: course of the preceding papers, 1 have 
endeavoured, my feIlow-citi/c‘iis, to place be- 
fore you, in a clear and convincing light, the 
importance of Union to your political safety 
and happiness. I have unfolded to you a 
complication of clangers to which you would 
be exposed, .should you permit tliat sacred 
knot which binds the people of AincTica to- 
gether to he severed or dissolved by ambition 
or by avarice, by jealousy or by misrepresenta- 
tion. In the secpicl cd the inquiry through 
ivhich 1 propose to accompany you, the truths 
inteiidecl to he inculcated w'ilJ receive further 
conrirmation from iac ts and arguments hitlier- 
lo unnoticed. If the road over which you wnll 
still have to pass should in some places appear 
to you tedious or irksome, you will recollect 
that you are in c|uest of Information on a sub- 
ject the most momentous which can engage 
the attention of a free people, that the field 
through which you have to travel is in itself 
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spacious, and that the difficulties o£ the jour- 
ney have been unnecessarily increased by the 
ina/es with w'hich sophistry has beset the way. 
It will be iny aim tc^ remove the obsfnrles from 
your prcjgress in as coinpenclioiis a manner as 
it can be done, without sacrificing utility to 
despatch. 

In jiursuance of the plan which I have laid 
down for the discussion of the subject, the 
point next in order to be examined is the “in- 
suiricicncy of the prt*sent Confederation to the 
presc^rxation of the Union.*' It may perhaps 
be asked what nt’cd there is of reasoning or 
proof to illustrate a position which is not 
either controverted or doubted, tej which the 
understandings and feelings of all classes of 
men assent, and which in substance is ad- 
mitted by the opponents as well as by the 
friends of the new Constitution. It must in 
trutli be acknowledged lhat.howevc*r ihc\se may 
differ in other respc'cts. they in general appe^ar 
to hamionise in this sentiment, at least, that 
there are malei .d imperfcTtions in our na- 
tional system, and that something is necessary 
to be done fcj rescue us from iiTi[)cnding an- 
archy. "The facts that support this opinion arc 
no hunger objects of spcTulation. 'They have 
lorced themselves uj)oii the sensibility of the 
[leoplc at large, and liave at Icngtli extorted 
from those, whose rr.istaken policy has had the 
princi[)al share in precipitating the extremity 
at which wc arc arrived, a reluctant confession 
of the reality cjl those defects in the scheme of 
our lederal government, which have been long 
poinuxl out and regretted by the intelligent 
friends ol the Union. 

We may indeed with propriety be said to 
have reached almost the last stage of national 
humiliation. There is scarcely anything that 
can wound the j)r ide or degrade the character 
<jf an independent nation w'hich wc do not ex- 
perience. Are there eiigagemenls to the per- 
formance of tvhicli we are held by escry tie re- 
spectable among men? 1 hese are the subjects 
of constant and unblushing \iolation. Do we 
ow'e debts to foreigners and to our own c iii/ens 
contracted in a time of imminent peril for the 
preservation ol our political existence? I’licsc 
remain without any pre^per or satislaciory |m>- 
vision for their discharge. Have wc valuable 
territories and important posts in the posses- 
sion of a foreign pc»wcr which, by express stipu- 
lations, ought long since to have been surren- 
dered? These are still retained, to the preju- 
dice of our interests, not less than of our rights. 
Are wc in a condition to resent or t«> repel the 


aggression? We have neither troops, nor treas- 
ury, nor government.’ Are we e\en in a condi- 
tion to remonstrate with dignity? The just im- 
putations on oiir own faith, in respt*ct to the 
same treaty, ought first to be removed. Are wc 
entitled by naiiirc and compact to a free par- 
ticipation in the navigation of the Mississip])i? 
Spain excludes us from it. Is public cicdit an 
indispensable rcsf)urcc in time of public dan- 
gc‘r? We seem to have abandoned its cause as 
dc?speratc and irretrievable. Is commerce of 
importance to national wealth? Ours is at the 
lowc'st point cjf ciccicnsion. Is respectability in 
the c'vcs of foreign powers a safeguard against 
foreign cm roachments? The inihecilily cjf our 
govc*rnmcnt even forbids them to Heat with 
us. Our ambassadc>rs abroad arc the mere pag- 
eants ol mimic sovereignty. Is a violent and 
unnatural decrease in the \alue of land asymp- 
torn of national distress? The price cjf impren ed 
land in most parts of the country is much lower 
than can be accounted for by the quantity of 
waste land at market, and can only be fully 
c\j)laiiK'd by that want of private and public 
conficlerice which are so alarmingly prevalimt 
among all ranks, and which have a diiect tend- 
ency to depreciate pro]^erty of every kind. Is 
pri\ate credit the friend and patron of indus- 
try. Thai most useful kind which relates to 
Ijorrowing and lending is reduced within the 
narrowest limits, and this still more from an 
opinion of insecurity than from the scarcity 
of money. To shorten an enumeration of par- 
ticulars which can afford neither pleasure nor 
instruction, it may in general be demanded, 
what indication is ihcTc* ol national disorder, 
poverty, and insignificance that could befall 
a comimiiiity so peculiarly blessed with natural 
acKaniages as we are, which does not form a 
part of the dark catalogue of our public mis- 
fortunes? 

'I his is the melancholy situation to which we 
have been brought by those \ct\ maxims and 
councils which would nowdetc'i iisfromadopi- 
ing the pioposcxl Constitution: and which, not 
content with having conducted us to the brink 
of a precipice, seem resole ed to plunge ns into 
the abyss that awaits us below. 1 leve, my coun- 
trymen. impelled b) every motive that ought 
to inlluence an enlightened people, let us make 
a firm stand for our safety, our tranf|uillity. 
our dignity, c)ur repiitaiioii. Let us at last break 
the fatal cliarm which liAs too long seduced us 
from ilie paths of felicity and prosperity. 

It is true, as has been before observed, that 

' "I mean foi the T hiion."— P ublius 
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facts, too stubborn to be resisted, have pro- 
duced a species of general assent to the ab- 
stract proposition that there exist material de- 
fects in our national system: but the usefulness 
of the concession, on the part of the old adxer- 
saries of federal measures, is destroyed by a 
strenuous opposition to a remedy, upon the 
only principles that can give it a chance of 
success. While they admit that the government 
of the United States is destitute of energy, tlu'y 
contend against c<mfcrring upon it those pf)w- 
ers which are recjuisite to supply that energy. 
They seem still to aim at things repugnant and 
irreconcilable! at an augmentation of federal 
authority, without a diminution ol State au- 
thority; at sovereignty in the Union, and com- 
plete independence in the meml:)ers. They 
still, in fine, seem to cherish with blind devo- 
tion the political monster of an nnpeiium in 
iinpcrio. This renders a full display of the 
principal defects of the Confederation neces- 
sary, in order to show that the evils we ex- 
perience do not proceed from minute or par- 
tial imperfections, but from fundamental er- 
rors in the structure of the building, which 
cannot be amended otherwise than by an al- 
teration in the first principles and main pillars 
of the fabric. 

The great and radical vice in the construc- 
tion of the existing Confederation is in the 
principle of LEGISLAT ION tor Sl'AT'ES or 
GOVERNMENTS, in their CORPORATE, 
or COLI.ECTIVE CAPACIT IES, and as cem- 
tradistinguished from the IN HI VI DUALS of 
which they consist. TTiough this principle does 
not run through all the powers delegated to 
the Union, yet it pervades and governs those 
on which the efhcacy of the rest depends. Ex- 
cept as to the rule of appcjrtionmerit, the 
United States has an indefinite discretion to 
make requisitions for men and money; but 
they have no authority to raise cither, by rc*g- 
ulations extending to the individual citizens 
of America. T’he consequence of this is, that 
though in theory their resolutions concerning 
thr>se objects arc laws, constitutionally bind- 
ing on the members of the Union, yet in prac- 
tice they are mere recommendations wliich the 
States observe or disregard at their option. 

It is a singular instance of the capricious- 
ncss of the human mind, that, after all the ad- 
monitions we have had from experience on 
this head, there should still be found men 
who object to the new Constitution for deviat- 
ing from a principle which has been found the 
bane of the old, and which is in itself evidently 


incompatible with the idea of government; a 
principle, in short, which, if it is to be exe- 
cuted at all, must substitute the violent and 
sanguinary agency of the sword to the mild 
influence of the magistracy. 

There is nothing absurd or impracticable 
in the idea of a league or alliance betwc*cn in- 
dependent nations for certain defined pur- 
poses precisely stated in a treaty reguLiling all 
the details of time, place, circumstance, and 
quantity: leaving nothing to future discretion: 
and depending for its excTulion on the gcjod 
faith of the parties. Compacts of this kind 
exist among all civilised nations, subject to 
the usual vie issitudes of peace and war, of ob- 
servance and non-obser\anc’e, as the interests 
or passions of the contracting powers dictate. 
In the early part of the present century tliere 
was an epidcmiical rage in Europe for this 
specie's ol comjKtcts, from which the politi- 
cians of the times fondly hopc'd for benefits 
which were nevc'r rc'alised. With a view to es- 
tablishing the ec|iiilibiiiim of power and tite 
pc'ace ol that part of the world, all the re- 
.sources ol negotiation were exhausted, and 
triple and c|uaclriiple alliances weie formc'd: 
but they were scare ely lormed before they were 
bre^ken, giving an instructive but afflicting les- 
son to mankind. Ju>w little dependence is to be 
placed on treaties wliich have rm other sanc- 
tion than the obligations of good faith, and 
which oppose general considerations of peace 
and justice to tlie impulse ol any inmiediate 
interest or passion. 

11 the particular Stales in ibis country are 
disposed to stand in a similar relation to each 
otlier, and to drop the project of a general 
Disc:Ri'.ric)NARY M’pi.RiN TENDKNCiL, the schc'me 
would indeed be pernicious, and would entail 
upon us all the riiiscbiel.s w'hich have been 
enumerated under the first head: but it wcjuld 
have the merit of being, at least, consistent 
and practicable. Abandoning all views towards 
a confederate govc*rnnu*nt, this w'oulcf bring us 
to a simptc alliance oflensivc and defensive; 
and would place us in a situation to be alter- 
nate friends and enemies of each other, as our 
mutual jealousies and rivalsbips, flourished by 
the intrigues of foreign nations, slmuld pre- 
scribe to us. 

lUit if W'e arc unwilling to be placed in this 
perilous situation; if we still will adhere to the 
design of a national govcninient, or, which is 
the same thing, of a superintending power, 
under the direction of a common council, we 
must resolve to incorporate into our plan 
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those ingredients v^'liich may be considered as 
forming the characteristic difference between 
a league and a government; we must extend 
the authority of ihe Union to the persons of 
tlie citizens— the cjnly proper objects of govern- 
ment. 

Government implies the power of making 
laws. Il is essential ro the idea of a law, that it 
be attended with a sanction; or, in other w’ords, 
a penalty or punishment fcjr discjl>cdience. If 
there be no penalty annexed ic;) disobedience, 
the resolutions or commands which pretend to 
be law's wdll, in fact, amount to n<»lhing more 
than advice or reccjrnmendation. This penalty, 
w'hatever it may be, can only be inflicted in 
two ways: by the agency of the courts and min- 
isters ot justice, or by military lorce; by the 
coFRc ION of the niagistrac y, or by the c:ofrc'ic3n 
of arms. The first kind can evidently ‘tpply 
only to men: the last kind must ol necessity be 
employed against bcxlies pcjlitic, or communi- 
ties, or States. It is evident that there is no 
f)rocess of a vouii i»y which the observ.inc'e of 
the laws can, in the last resort, be enforced. 
S('nien<es may be denounced against thc*m for 
violations of their duty; but thc'se sentences 
can only be carried into execution by the 
sword. In an association where the general 
authority is c<»nfitu‘d to the collecti\e bodies 
ol the comm unities that compose it, every 
breach of the laws must invohe a state of war; 
and military execution must become the only 
instrument ol ci\il ciljedienec. Such a state of 
things can certainly not deserve the name of 
go\ernmetit. nor would any prudent man 
choose to commit his h.ipjnness to it. 

'I'hcnc was a time when we w'ere told that 
brc'achc’s, by the States, of the regulations of 
the federal authority were not to be expected; 
that a sense of commcjii interest would preside 
over the conduct of the respective members, 
and would beget a full compliance with all the 
constitutional recpiisitions of the Union. This 
language, at the present day, avouIcI appear as 
wild as a great part of Avhat we now hear from 
thesame cjuartc'r w'ill be thought, when w'c shall 
have received further lessons from that best 
oracle of wisdom, experience. It at all times 
betrayed an ignc^rance of the true springs by 
which human conduct is actuated, and belied 
the original inducements to the establishment 
of civil power. Why has government been in- 
stituted at all? Because the passions of iiieii 
will not conform to the dictates of reason and 
justice, without constraint. Has it been found 
that bodies of men act with more rectitude or 


greater disinterestedness than individuals? The 
contrary of this has been interred by all accu- 
rate observers ol the conduct of mankind; and 
the infer ence is lounded upon obvious reasons. 
Regard to reputation has a less active influ- 
ence, when the infamy ot a bad action is to be 
divided among a number, than w^hen it is to 
tail singly upon one. A spirit of factiem, Avhich 
is apt to mingle its poison in the deliberations 
of all bodies of men, w'ill often hurry the per- 
sons cjf whom they are composed into impro 
prieties and excesses, for which they Avould 
blush in a private capacity. 

In addition to all ihis, there is, in the nature 
erf sovereign pow’er, an impatience ol conirol, 
that disposes those who are invested with the 
exercise of it, to look Avith an t?vil e\e ujron all 
c‘xternal attempts to restrain or direct its opera- 
tions. From this spirit it happens, that in ewery 
political association Avhich is formed upon the 
principle of uniting in a commern interest a 
numbcT of lesser sovereignties, there Avill be 
found a kind of eccentric tendency in the sub- 
ordinate or inferior orbs, by the opc*ration of 
Avhich there Avill be a perpetual effoit in each 
to (ly off from the ccjinmon centre. 'This tend- 
ency is not difficult to be accounted for. It has 
its origin in the love of pow'er. Poavct con- 
trolled cjr abridgc‘d is almost alw’ays the rival 
and enemy ol that power by Avhich it is con- 
trolled or abridged. This simple proposition 
Avill teach iishcnv littlereason ilicreis to expect 
that the persons intiusted with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the particular members of 
a coiilcdcracy wdl at all times be ready. Avith 
perlect good humour, and an unbiased regard 
to the j)ublif Aveal, to execute the resolutions 
or decrecsc^f the general authority. The rc\ erse 
of this rc'sults from the constitution ot human 
nature. 

If. therefore, the measures of the Confeder- 
acy cannot be executed Aviihout the interven- 
tion of the particular administrations, there 
will be little ]>rospect of their being exc'cuted 
at all. The rulers of the respective members, 
Avhether they have a constitutional right to do 
»t or not, will undertake to judge of the pro- 
priety of the measures themselves. 'I'hey Avill 
consider tlic conformity of the thing pre^posed 
or rc'c|iiircd to their immediate interests or 
aims: the momentary conveniences or inccAii- 
venicnces that avouIcI attend its adoption. All 
iliis Avill he deme: and in\a spirit of interested 
and suspicious scrutiny, without that knoAvl- 
edge of national circumstances and reasons of 
state, Avhic h is csscnlial to a right judgment, and 
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with that strong predilection in favour of local 
objects, which can hardly fail to mislead the 
decision. The same process must be repeated 
in every member of which the body is consti- 
tuted; and the execution of the plans, framed 
by the councils of the whole, will always fluc- 
tuate on the discretion of the ill-in formed and 
prejudiced opinion of every j)art. Those w^ho 
have been conversant in the proceedings of 
popular assemblies; who have seen how difli- 
cult it often is, where there is no exterior pres- 
sure of circumstances, to bring them to harmo- 
nious resolutions on important points, w-ill 
readily conceive how impossible it must be to 
induce a niiinbcr of such assemblies, deliber- 
ating at a distance from each other, at different 
times, and under diftercni impressions, long 
to rcjopeiatc in the same views and pursuits. 

In our case, the cone tin ence of thirteen dis- 
tinct sosercign wills is rccpiisite, under the 
Confederation, to the comj)lete execution of 
c\ery important measure iluit proceeds from 
the Union. It has happened as was to have 
been foreseen. The measures of the Union 
have not been executed; the delincjiicncies of 
the States have, step by step, matured them- 
selves to nil extreme, which has. at length, 
arrested all the wheels of the national gcwcTii- 
ment, and brought them to an awhil stand. 
Congress at this time scan ely possess the means 
of keeping up the forms of administration, till 
the Stales can lia\e time to agit*c upon a numr 
substantial substitute for the present shadow 
of a federal government, 'riiiiigs did not come 
to this desperate extremity at oiue. 'Tlic causes 
which base been spc*cified produced at first 
only une(|ual and disproponionale degrees of 
compliance with theiet|ni.sitions of the Union. 
The greater deliciencies of sonic Stales fur- 
nished the pretext of example and the tempta- 
tion of interest to the complying, or to the 
least delinquent States. Why should we do 
more in proportion than those who aic em- 
barked with us ill the same political voyage? 
Why should wc consent to bear more than our 
proper share of the coniiiion huideii? i'hesc 
w'ere suggestions wiiich human selfishness could 
not withstand, and which even speculative 
men, who looked forw^ard to remote conse- 
c|uence.s,could not, without hesitation, combat. 
Each State, yielding to the persuasive voice of 
immediate interest or convenience, has suc- 
cessively withdrawn its support, till the frail 
and tottering edifice seems ready to fall upon 
our heads, and to crush us beneath its ruins. 

Publius 
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Thk tendency of the principle of legislation 
for States, or communities, in their political 
capacities, as it has been exeinplificcl by the 
experiment we have* made of it, is equally 
attested by the cvc'iits which have befallen all 
other governments of the ca>ii federate kind, of 
which wc have any account, in exact propor- 
tion to its prevalence in tliose systems. 'The 
confirmations of this fact \vill he worihy of a 
distinct and ])ariicTilar examination. I shall 
content mysell with barely observing here, that 
of all the confederacies of anti(|uity, which 
history has handed down to us, the Lyciaii and 
AchaMii leagues, as far as there remain vestiges 
of iheni, appear to liavc been most liee frmn 
the fetters of that mistaken principle, and were 
accordingly those which have; besi deserved, 
and have most liberally received, the applaiul- 
ing suffrages ol political wi iters. 

"1 his exceptional principle nia), as truly as 
cmphai it ally, be styled the pau nt of aiianhy: 
It has been seen that delintiueucics in the 
members of the Union arc its natural anti 
necessary offspring; and that whenever thev 
happen, theonlv coiistilui ional leiiiecly is force, 
and the immediate effect of the use ot it, civil 
war. 

It remains to in(|tiire how far so odious an 
engine of government, in its application lo us. 
wcmlil even be c.ijiable of answering its enil. 
If there shoultl noi lie a large army tonstantlv 
at the disposal ol iht* national government it 
wouhl cither nor be able lo cmplov Jorce at all, 
or, when this toiiUl be clone, it w'ould amount 
to a war between parts of the Confedeiai y con- 
ccining tin* inliattions of a league, in wliidi 
the Strongest tombi nation w'oii Id be most likeh 
to prevail, whether it consisted of those who 
supported or of those who resisted the general 
authority. It would rarely happen that the de- 
lincjuency in be redressc‘d would be confined to 
a single member, and il there were moie than 
one who had ncglecied tJieir duty, similarity ol 
situation would induce thctii to unite lor corn- 
mfiii defence. Independent of this motive ol 
.sympathy, if a large and inllucmial Slate 
should happen to be the aggrcssiilg member, it 
would commonly have W'eight enough with its 
neighbours to win over some of them as asso- 
ciates to its cause. .Spec ions arguments of dan- 
ger lo Uie common liberty could easily be con- 
trived; plausible excuse.s for the deficiencies 
of the party could, without clifliculry, be in- 
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vented to alarm the apprehensions, inflame the 
passions, and conciliate the good-will, even of 
those States which were not chargeable with 
any violation or omission of duty. 'This would 
be che more likely to take place, as the delin- 
queni ics of the larger members might be ex- 
pected sometimes to proceed from an ambi- 
tious premeditation ill their rulers, with a view 
to getting rid of all external control upon their 
designs of personal aggrandisement: the better 
to effect which it is presumable they would 
tamper beforehand with leading individuals 
in the adjacent States. If associates could not 
be found at home, letoursc would be had to 
the aid of foreign powers, who would seldom 
be disinclined to encouraging the dissensions 
of a (Confederac y, from (he firm union of which 
they had so much to fear. When the sword is 
once drawn, the passions ol men observe no 
bounds of moderation. The suggestions of 
wounded pride, the instigations of irritated 
resentment, would he apt to cany the States 
against whim Uie arms of tlie Union were ex- 
erted. to any extremes necessari to avenge the 
affront or to avoid the disgrace of submission, 
'rhe first war of this kiiul would probabl) 
tenninate in a dissolution of the Union. 

This may be considcued as the violent death 
of the (Confc‘deracy. Its more natural death is 
what we now seem to be on the point of expe- 
riencing, if the federal system be nc^t sp(‘c*dily 
renovated in a more substantial form. It is not 
probal^Ie. considering the genius of this coun- 
try, that the complying States would often 
he inclined to support the authority of the 
Union hy engaging in a war against the non- 
(otnplying States. 7’hey would always be more 
ready to pursue the inildc'r course of pulling 
ibem.sclvc*s iijion an ci|ual footing with the d<‘- 
lincjueiit members by an imitation of their 
example. And the guilt of all would thus be- 
come the security of all. Our past experience 
has exhibited the operation ol this .spirit in its 
full light. 'I'licrc would, in fact, be an insuper- 
able dilficuUy in ascertaining when force could 
with propriety be employed. In the article of 
])C‘cuniary roiUribmion, which woidd be the 
most usual sourte of delincjucnc y, it would 
often be impossible decide whether it had 
protwded from disinclination or inability. The 
pretence of the latter would always be at hand. 
\nd the case must be very flagrant in which its 
fallacy could be detected with sullicicnt cer- 
tainty to justify the harsh expedient of com- 
pulsion. It is easy to sec that this problem 
alc)nc, as often as it should occur, wouM open 
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a wide field for the exercise of factious views, 
of partiality, and of oppression, in the major- 
ity that happened to prevail in the national 
council. 

It seems to reipiirc no pains to prove that 
the States ought not to prefer a national Con- 
stitution which could oidy be kept in motion 
by the instrumentality of a large army contin- 
ually on foot to execute the ordinary requisi- 
tions or decrees ol the government. And yet 
this is the plain alternative involved by those 
who wish to deny it the power of ex tending its 
operations to individuals. Such a scheme, if 
practicable at all, would instantly degenerate 
into a military despotism; but it will be found 
in every light impracticable. The resources of 
the Union woidd not be equal to the mainte- 
nance ol an arm) considerable enough to con- 
fine the larger Stales within the limits of their 
duty: nor would the means ever he furnished 
of forming such an army in the first instance. 
Whoever considers the populoiisncss and 
strength of several of these States singly at the 
jiresent juncture, and looks fr)rward to what 
they will become, even at rhe distance of half 
a cemtury, will at once dismiss as idle and 
visionary any scheme which aims at regulating 
tlicir rnovcinents hy laws to operate upon them 
in theircollec tive capacities, and to be executed 
by a coercion applicable to them in the same 
capacities. \ project of this kind is little less 
romantic than the monster-taming spirit which 
is attributed to the fabulous heroes and demi- 
gods of antiquuv. 

Even in those fonfederacies which have been 
composed of members smaller than many ol 
our couiilrirs, the principle of legislation for 
sovereign Slates, supported by iniliiary coer- 
cion, has never been found effertual. It has 
rart^ly been attempted to be employed, but 
against the weaker members: and in most in- 
stances attempt . to coerce the refractory and 
disobedient have been the signals of blcKid) 
wars, in whicli one hedf of the confederacy has 
dispia)cd Its bannets against the other half. 

The result of these observations to an in- 
elligeni mind must be clearly this, that if it 
be possible at any rate to construct a federal 
govermnent capable of regidating the common 
concerns and preserving the general trancpiil- 
lity, it must be founded, as to the objects coiii- 
niiltcd to its care, upon thp^reverse of the priii- 
c iple roniended for by the opponents of the 
proposed Omsliiuiion. It must carry its agency 
to the persons of the citizens. It must stand in 
need of no intermediate legislations: but must 
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itself be empowered to employ the arm of the 
ordinary magistrate to execute its owm resolu- 
tions. The majesty of the national authority 
must be manifested through the medium of 
the courts of justice. The government of the 
Union, like that of each State, must be able to 
address itself immediately to the hopes and 
fears of individuals; and to attract to its sup- 
port those passions which have the strongest 
influence upon the human heart. It must, in 
short, possess all the means, and have a right 
to resort to all the methods, of executing the 
powers with which it is intrusted, that are pos- 
sessed and exercised by the governments of the 
particular States. 

To this reasoning it may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that if any State should be disaffected 
to the authority of the Union, it could at any 
time obstruct the execution of its laws, and 
bring the matter to the same issucof force, with 
the necessity of which the opposite scheme is 
reproached. 

The plausibility of thisobjection will vanish 
the moment we advert to the essential differ- 
ence between a mere non-compliance and a 
DIRECT and active: resistance. If the interposi- 
tion of the Stale legislatures be necessary to 
give effect to a measure of the Union, they 
have only not to act, or to ac:t evasively, and 
the measure is defeated. This neglect of duty 
may be disguised under affected but unsub- 
stantial provisions, so as not to appear, and of* 
course not to excite any alarm in the people 
for the safety of the Constitution. The State 
leaders may even make a merit of their surrep- 
titious invasions of it on the ground of some 
temporary convenience, exemption, or advan- 
tage. 

But if the execution of the laws of the na- 
tional government should not require the in- 
tervention of the State legislatures, if they 
were to pass into immediate operation upon 
the citizens themselves, the particular govern- 
ments could not interrupt their progress with- 
out an open and violent exertion of an uncon- 
.stitutional power. No omissions nor evasions 
would answer the end. They would be obliged 
to act, and in such a manner as would leave 
no doubt that they had encroached on the 
national rights. An experiment of this nature 
would always be hazardous in the face of a con- 
stitution in any degree competent to its own 
defence, and of a people enlightened enough 


to distinguish between a legal exercise and an 
illegal usurpation of authority. The success of 
it would require not merely a factious major- 
ity in the legislature, but the concurrence of 
the courts of justice and of the body of the 
people. If the judges were not embarked in a 
conspiracy with the legislature, they would 
pronounce the resolutions of such a majority 
to be contrary to the supieme law of the land, 
unconstitutional, and void. If the people were 
not tainted with the spirit of their State repre- 
sentatives. they, as the natural guardians of the 
Constitution, would throw their weight into 
the national scale and give it a decided pre- 
ponderancy in the contest. Attempts of this 
kind would not often be made with levity or 
rashness, because they could seldom be made 
without danger to the authors, unless in cases 
of a tyrannical exerciscof the federal authority. 

It opposition to the national govenimcnt 
should arise from the disorderly conduct of re- 
fractory or seditious indi\iduals, it could be 
overcome by the same means which arc daily 
employed against the same evil under the State 
governments. I'he magistracy, being equally 
the ministers of the law of the land, from what- 
ever source it might emanate*, would doubtless 
be as ready to guard the national as the l(»cal 
regulations from the inroads ol private licen- 
tiousness. As to those partial commotions and 
insurrections, W'hich sometimes discpiiet soci- 
ety, from the intrigues of an iiuonsideral)le 
faction, or from sudden or occasional ill-hu- 
mours that do not infect the great body ol the 
community, the general government could 
comiiiand more exteiisise resources for the sup- 
pression of disturbances of that kind than 
woidd be in the power of any single member. 
And as to those mcjrtal feuds which, in certain 
conjuncturc!s, spread a conflagration through 
a whole nation, or through a very large pro- 
portion cif it, proceeding either from weighty 
causes of discontent given by the government 
or from the contagion of some violent popular 
paroxysm, they do not fall within any ordinary 
rules of calculation. When they happen, they 
commonly amount to revolutions aiicl dismem- 
berments of empire. No form of government 
can always cither avoid or control them, ft is 
in vain to hope to guard against events too 
mighty for human foresight or precaution, and 
it would be idle to object to a government 
because it cciuid not perfcjrm impossibilities. 

Publius 
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An objection, of a nature different from that 
which has been stated and answered, in my 
last address, may perhaps be likewise urged 
against the principle of legislation for the in- 
dividual citizens of America. It may be said 
that it would tend to render the government 
of the Union too powerful, and to enable it 
to absorb those residuary authorities, which it 
might be judged proper to leave with the States 
for local purposes. Allowing the utmost lati- 
tude to the love of power w’liic h any reasonable 
man tan require, 1 confess I am at a loss to 
discover what temptation the persons intrusted 
with the administration tif the genet al govern- 
ment could ever feel to divest the States of the 
authorities of that description. 'The regula- 
tion of the mere domestic police of a State 
appears to me to hold out slender allurements 
to ambition. Commerce, finance, negotiation, 
.ind war secni to ■.c»mprehcnd all the objects 
which have charms for minds governed by that 
passion: and all the powers nerc'ssary to those 
objects ought, in the first instance, to lie lodged 
in the national depository. The administra- 
tion of private justice between the citizens of 
tile same .State, the supervision of agriculture 
and of other concern of a similar nature, all 
those things, in short, which are proper to be 
pros ided for by local Ic'gislation, can ne\er be 
desiiable c arc's of a general jurisdiction. It is 
th<‘iefore improbable that there should exist 
a disposition in the federal councils to usurp 
the powers with which they are connc*cted; 
because the attempt to exercise those powers 
would be as iroul)lc*.some as it would be nuga- 
tory: and the possession of them, for that rc'a- 
son, would contribute noiliing to the dignity, 
to the importance, cjr to the splendour of the 
national government. 

But let it be admitted, for argument’s sake, 
that mere wantonness and lust of domination 
wendd be sufFicient to beget that disposition: 
still it may be safely aflirmed, that the .sense of 
the constituent body of the national repre- 
sentatives, or, in other words, the pc'ople of the 
several States, would control the indulgence of 
so extravagant an appetite. It will always be 
far more easy for the State gc^vernments to 
encroach upon the national authorities, than 
for the national govcTiiment to cmcroach upon 
the State authorities. 'I’he proof of this propo- 
sition turns upon the greater degree of influ- 


ence which the State governments, if they ad- 
minister their affairs with uprightness and 
prudence, will generally possess over the peo- 
ple; a circumstance which at the same time 
teaches us that there is an inherent and in- 
trinsic w'eakness in all federal constitutions; 
and that too much pains cannot be taken in 
their organisation, to give them all the force 
wdiich is compatible with the principles of 
liberty. 

'The superiority of influence in favour of the 
particular governments w’ould result partly 
from the diffusive construction of the national 
government, but chiefly from the nature of 
the objects to which the attention of the State 
administrations would be directed. 

It is a known fact in human nature, that its 
affections are commonly w'cak in proportion 
to the distance or diffusiveness of the object. 
Upon the same principle lhat a man is more 
attached to his family than to his neighbour- 
hood. to his neighbourhood than to the com- 
munity at large, the people of each State would 
be apt to feel a stronger bias towards their local 
goNcrnmenls than towards the government of 
the Union; unless the force of lhat principle 
should be destroyed by a much better adminis- 
tration of the latter. 

This strong propensity of the human heart 
would find powerful auxiliaries in the objects 
of State regulation. 

T he variety of more minute interests, which 
will necessarily fall under the superintendence 
«>f the local administrations, and which w'ill 
form so many ii\ulets of influence, running 
through every part of the society, cannot be 
particularisec^ without involving a detail too 
tedious and uninteresting to compensate for 
the instruction it might afford. 

TIutc is one transcendent advantage be- 
longing to the province of the State govern- 
ments, which alone sulficcs to place the matter 
ill a clear ami satisfactory light,— I mean the 
ordinary administration of criminal and civil 
justice. 'I'll is. of all otlieis, is the most power- 
ful, most univc;r.sal, aiifl most attractive source 
I. popular obedience and attachment. It is 
that which, being the immediate and visible 
guardian of life and property, having its bene- 
fits and its terrors in constant activity before 
the ]>ublic eye, regulating all those personal 
interests and familiar concerns tcj which the 
.sensibility of individuals is more immediately 
awake, contributes, more than any other cir- 
cumstance, to impressing upon the minds of 
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the people, affection, esteem, and reverence 
towards the government. This great cement of 
society, which will diffuse itself almost wholly 
through the channels of the particular gov- 
ernments, independent of all other causes of 
influence, would insure them so decided an 
empire over their respective citizens as to ren- 
der them at all times a complete counterpoise, 
and, not un frequently, dangerous rivals to the 
power of the Union. 

The operations of the national government, 
on the other hand, falling less immediately 
under the observation of the mass of the citi- 
zens, the benefits derived from it will chiefly 
be perceived, and attended to by speculative 
men. Relating to more general interests, they 
will be less apt to come home to the feelings of 
the people; and, in proportion, less likely to 
inspire an habitual sense oE obligation, and 
an active sentiment of attachment. 

The reasoning on this head has been abun- 
dantly exemplified by the experience of all fed- 
eral constitutions with which wc are acquaint- 
ed, and of all others which have borne the 
least analogy to them. 

Though the ancient feudal systems were 
not, strictly speaking, confederacies, yet they 
partook of the nature of that species of asso- 
ciation. There was a common head, chieftain,' 
or sovereign, whose authority extended over 
the whole nation; and a number of subordi- 
nate vassals, or feudatories, who had large por- 
tions of land allotted to iheni, and numerous 
trains of inferior vassals or retainers, wiio occu- 
pied and cultivated that land upon the tenure 
of fealty or obedience to the persons of whom 
they held it. Each principal vassal was a kind 
of sovereign within his particular demesnes. 
The consci|iienccs of this situation were a con- 
tinual opposition to authority of the sovereign, 
and frequent wars between the great barons 
or chief feudatories themselves. The power oE 
the head of the nation was commonly too weak, 
either to preserve the public peace, or to pro- 
tect the people against the oppressions of their 
immediate lords. This period of European 
affairs is emphatically styled by historians the 
times of feudal anarchy. 

When the sovereign happened to be a man 
of vigorous and warlike temper and of superior 
abilities, he would acejuire a personal weight 
and influence, which answered, for the time, 
the purposes of a more regular authority. But 
in general, the power of the barons triumphed 
over that of the prince: and in many instances 
his dominion was entirely thrown off, and the 


great fiefs were erected into independent prin- 
cipalities or States. In those instances in which 
the monarch finally prevailed over his vassals, 
his success was chiefly owing to the tyranny 
of those vassals over their dependents. The 
barons, or nobles, equally the enemies of the 
scjvereign and the oppressors of the common 
people, were dreatled and detested by both: 
till mutual danger and mutual interest affected 
a union l>etw'een them fatal to the pt)wer of 
the aristocracy. Had the nobles, by a conduct 
of clemency and justice, preserved the fidelity 
and devotion of their retainers and followers, 
the contests betw’cen them and the prince must 
almost always have ended in their favour, and 
in the abridgment or subversion of the royal 
authority. 

This is not an assertion founded merely in 
speculation or conjecture. Among other illus- 
trations of its truth which might be cited, Scot- 
land will furnish a cogent example. The spirit 
of clanship which was, at an early day. intro- 
duced into that kingdom, uniting the nobles 
and their dependants by tics et]ijivalent lo 
those of kindred, rendered the aristocracy a 
constant overmatch for the power of the mon- 
arch. till the incorporation with England sub- 
dued its fierce and ungovernable spirit, and 
reduced it within those rules of subordination 
which a more rational and more encigetic 
sysrcni of civil polity had previously estab- 
lished in the latter kingdom. 

The separate governments in a confedciac y 
may aptly be compared with the feudal baron- 
ies; with this advantage in their favour, that 
from the rc'asons already explained, they will 
generally possess the confidence and good-will 
of the people, and w'ilh so important a support, 
will be able effectually to oppose all encniach- 
ments of the national govcniinent. It will be 
w»ell if they are not able to counteract its legiti- 
mate and necessary authority. The points of 
similitude consist in the rivalship of potver, 
applicable to both, and in the cjonc^kntrauon 
of large pcjrtions of the strcngtli of the com- 
munity into particular Dr.posrrs, in one case 
at the disposal of individuals, in the other case 
at the disposal of political bodies. 

A concise review of the events that have 
attended confederate governments will further 
illustrate this important doctrine; an inatten- 
tion to which has been ihc great source of our 
political mistakes, and has given our jealousy 
a direction to the wrong side. This review shall 
form the subject of sonic ensuing papers. 

PtJBIJUS 
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Among the confederacies of antiquity, the 
most considerable was that of the Grecian re- 
publics. associated under the Amphictyonic 
council. From the best accounts iransinitied of 
this celebrated institution, it bore a very in- 
structive analogy to the present Oin federa- 
tion of the American States. 

The members retained the charac ter of in- 
dependent and sovereign states, and had c<|ual 
votes in the federal council. This cc^utuil had 
a general authority to piopose and resolve 
whatever it judged necessary for the common 
welfare of Greece: to declare and carry on war; 
to decide', in the last resort, all controversies 
between the. mcmbcTs; to fine* the aggressing 
party; to employ the whole force of the con- 
federacy against the disobedient; to admit new 
members. T he .Ampliic lyons weie the guard- 
ians of rcligicm and of the iniinense riches 
belonging to the temple of Delphos, where 
they had the right of jurisdiction in conlio- 
\ersies between the inhaluiants and those who 
c.inie to consult the oracle. As a further pio- 
\isic)n for the elTicacy of the federal powers, 
they took an oath mutually to defend and pro- 
icHt the united cities, to punish the violators 
of this oath, and tcj ir Hict vengeance on sacri- 
legious dcspoilers of the temple. 

Ill ilieoiy, and upon paper, this apparatus 
ol poweis .seems amply sufriciem for all general 
purposes. In several mat<*rial instances they ex- 
ceed the powers eniimeratc’d in the .iiticles of 
confederation. 'I’hc Amphiclyons had in their 
hands the supcrsiiiuiion cd the time's, one c^f 
the principal engines by which government 
was then maintained; they had a declared au- 
thority tea use coercion against rcfiactory cities, 
and were* bound by oath to exert this author- 
ity on the necessary occasions. 

Very dilfcTcnt, nevertheless, was the experi- 
ment from the theory. Fhc powi?rs, like those 
of the present C'ongress, were administered by 
deputies appointed wholly by the' ciiic‘sin their 
]}olitical capacities; and exercised over them 
in the same capacities. Hence the weakness, 
the disordc-rs, and finally the dc'structioii of the 
confederacy. The more povveiful meinhers. in- 
stead of being kept in awe and subordina- 
tion, tyrannised successively over all the rest. 
Athens, as wc learn from Demosthenes, was 
the arbiter of Greece sevciily-thiec years. 'J'hc 
l.aced;cmonians next governed it iwcniy-ninc 
years; at a sul>sc(iucnt period, after the battle 


of Ixiictra, the Thebans had their turn of dom- 
ination. 

It happened but too often, accorciing to 
Plutarch, that the deputies of the strongest 
cities awed and corrupted those of the weaker: 
and that judgment went in favour of the most 
powerful party. 

Even in the midst of de fensive and danger- 
ous wars with Persia and Maccdon, the ineni- 
hers never acted in conceit, and were, more or 
fewer of them, eternally the dupes or the hire- 
lings of tlie common enemy. The intervals of 
foreign w^ar were filled up by domestic v icissi- 
tudc's, convulsions, and carnage. 

After the conclusion of the war with Xerxes, 
it appears that the Eaceda nionians required 
that a riuinbcT of the cities should be turned 
out of the confederacy lor the unfaithful pan 
they had acted. T he Athenians, finding that 
the Lacedaemonians would lose fewer parti- 
sans by such a mcasuie than thcmisclvc-s. and 
would become masters of the public delibera- 
tions. vigcjroiisly opposed and defeated the 
aiieiiipt. I his piece ot hisiorv proves at once 
the inefficienry of the union, the ambition and 
jealousy of its most powerful members, and 
the de]>endem and degraded condition of the 
rest. 'The smaller members, thcjugh entitled bv 
the thc'ory ot their system to revolve in ec[ual 
piiclc and majesty around the common centre, 
had become, in fact, satellites of the orbs ol 
primary magnitude. 

Had the Greeks, says the Abbe!* Milot. been 
as wise as they were courageous, they would 
have been admonished by experience of the 
necessity of a closer union, anci would have 
availed ihen.^elvcs of the peace which fed- 
lowcd their success against the Persian arms, 
to establish such a reformation. Instead of this 
obvious policy. Athens and Spaita, in(latc*d 
with the victories and the glory they had 
aceplired. bcxaiiie first rivals and then enemies: 
and did each other infinitely more mischief 
than they had suHered from Xeixc*s. I'heir mu- 
tual jealousies, fears, hatreds, and injuries end- 
ed in the celehralcxi Peloponnesian war; which 
ii'^clf ended in the ruin and slavery of the 
Athenians who had begun it. 

As a wc*ak goveriiniciit, when not at war, is 
evc*r agitated by inter nal dissensions, so these 
never fail to bring on fresh calamities from 
abroad. The Phocians having ploughed up 
some consecrated ground belonging to the 
temple ol Apollo, the Amphictyonic council, 
according to the superstition of the age, im- 
posed a fine on the sacrilegious offenders. The 
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Phocians, abetted by Athens and Sparta, re- 
fused to submit to the decree. 'Fhe 'I'hebans, 
with others of the cities, undertook to main- 
tain the authority of the Aniphictyons, and to 
avenge the violated god. I’he latter, being the 
W'eaker party, invited the assistance of Philip 
of Macedon. who had secretly fostered the 
contest. Philip gladly scired the opportunity 
of executing the designs he had long planned 
against the liberties of Greece. By his intrigues 
and bribes he won cn er to his iniercsls the pop- 
ular leaders of several cities: by iheir influ- 
ence and votes, gained admission into the 
Amphictyonic council; and by his arts and his 
arms made himself master of the confederacy. 

Such were the consequences ol the fallacious 
principle on which this interesting establish- 
ment was founded. Had Greece, says a judi- 
cious observer on her fate, been united by a 
stricter confederation, and ]>ersevered in her 
union, she would never have worn the chains 
of Macedon; and might have ptoved a barrier 
to the vast projects oi Rome. 

The Ac Incan league, as it is called, was an- 
other society of (irecian republics, which sup- 
plies us with valuable instruction. 

I'he Union Iutc was lar more intimate, and 
its organisation much wiser, than in the pre- 
cc'ding instance. U will accordingly appear, 
that though not exempt from a similar catas- 
trophe, it by no means ecpially deserved it. 

The cities composing this league retainecl 
their municipal jurisdiction, appointed their 
own cjflicers, and enjoyed a perfect equality. 
The senate, in which they were represented, 
had the sole and exclusive right of peace and 
war; of sending and receiving ambassadors; of 
entcringinto treatiesand alliances: of appcjint- 
ing a chief magistrate or pra-tor, as he was 
called, who commanded iheirarmies, and who, 
with the advice and consent of ten of the sena- 
tors, not only administered the government in 
the recess of the senate, but hacl a great share 
in its deliberations, when asscmibled. Accord- 
ing to the primitive constitution, ther'* were 
two praptors as.sociatcd in the administration; 
but on trial a single one was preferred. 

It appears that the cities had all the same 
laws and customs, the same weights and meas- 
ures, and the same money. But how far this 
effect proceeded from the authority of the fc^d- 
eral council is left in uncertainty. It is said 
only that the cities were in a manner compelled 
to receive the same laws and usages. When 
Lacedaemon was brought into the league by 
Philopocmen, it was attended with an abolition 


of the institutions and laws of Lycurgus, and 
an adoption of those of the Aclueans. The 
Amphi( tyonic confederacy, of which she had 
been a member, Ic'ft her in the hill exercise of 
her government and her legislation. This cir- 
cumstance alone proves a veiy material cliller- 
ence in the genius of the two .systems. 

It is imuh to be regretted that such imper- 
fect monuments remain ol this curious politi- 
cal fabric, ("outd its interior structure and reg- 
ular operation be ascertained, it is probable 
that more liglit would be thrown by it on the 
science ol federal government, rliaii by any ol 
the like experiments with whicli we are a(- 
C]i]aiii(ed. 

One important fact seems to he witnessed 
by all the historians who lake notice of Ach.eaii 
allairs. It is. that as well after the renovation 
of the league hy Aiatiis, as before its dissolu- 
tion by the arts of Macedon. there was infi- 
nitely more of moder.irion and justice in the 
administration of its gove rnment, and less oi 
violence and .sedition in the pecjple, than were 
to be louiid in any of the cities exeicising 
sni^Iy all the isrerogat ivc‘s of sovereignty. The 
Ahbe Mably, in his observations on Cireece, 
.says that the popular government, whicli was 
so tempestuous elsewhere, caused no disorders 
in the metnbeis ol the Achaaii republic, hr- 
enuse it was there tcififwred fiy tite general 
autlnniiy and taws of the ( onfederaiy. 

Wc‘ are not to cone hide too hastilv. however, 
that iaction did not, in a certain degree, agitate 
the particular i itics; nuicli less that a due subor- 
dination and liarniony reigned in the general 
system. I'lic contrary is siillu ieiiily displayed 
in the vicissitudes and fate ol the rcpiil)lic. 

Whilst the Amphictyonic contederacy re- 
mained, that of the Acha'ans, which compre- 
hended the less important cities only, made 
little figure on the theatre cjf Cireece. When 
the former became a victim to Maccxlon, the 
latter w'as spartxl by the policy of Philip 
and Alexander. Under the successors of these 
princes, however, a differc-nt policy prevailed. 
'I’he arts of division were practised among the 
Achaans. Kacheity was seduced into a separate 
iriterc.st; tlic iinicju w'as di.ssolved. Some of the 
cities fell under tlie tyranny of Macedonian 
garrisons; others under that of usuipers spring- 
ing out of ilicir own confusions. Shame and 
oppression ere long aw^akened their love of 
liberty. A few cities reunited. 'I’heir example 
wa.s rollowcd by others, as opportunities were 
found of cutting off their tyrants, lire league 
soon erikbraced almost the whole Peloponnesus. 
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Macedon saw its proj^ess; but was hindered 
by internal dissensions from stopping it. All 
Greece cauglit the enthusiasm and seemed 
ready tc) unite in one confederacy, when ilie 
jealousy and envy in Sparta and Athens, of 
the rising glory of the Athieans, threw a fatal 
(lamp on theenterprise.TliedrcMdof die Mace- 
donian power induced the league to court ihc 
alliaruc of the kings of Eg\pt and Syria, who, 
as successors of Alexander, w'ere rivals of the 
king of Macedon. 'I'liis policy w^as delcatcd 
by C'Jeomcries, king of Sparta, who was led by 
his ambition to make an iinprovokc'd attack 
on his neiglibours, the Acha'ans, and w’ho, as 
an enemy to Macedon, bad interest enough 
with tile Egyptian and Syrian princes to eflect 
a breach ot their engagements with the league. 
I’lie Acha'ans were now n^diiced to the dilem- 
ma of submitting to C^leomenes, or of suppli- 
cating the aid of Macedon, its lormcr oppres- 
sor. 'The latter expedient was adopted. 'I'he 
contests of the Crrt‘cks alwa\s alfordcHl a pleas- 
ing o[)por(iinity Kj ilial powerful neighbour 
ol iiitermeddling in their affairs. A Macedo- 
nian army cpiickly appeared. Cleomenes was 
vanc|uislied. *rhc Acha'ans soon experienced, 
as o(ti*n happens, that a \ictorious and p<nver- 
ful ally is but another name for a master. All 
that their most abject compliances could ob- 
tain frcjin him was a toleration ot the exercise 
ol their laws. Philip, who was now on the 
tin one of Macedon, soon provoked by his tyr- 
annies, Iresh combinations among the (ireeks. 
'I'he Aclueatis, though weakened by internal 
dissensions and by the re\olt ol Messeiie, one 
of its members, being joined by the -Eiolians 
and Athenians, eiec ted the standaid of opposi- 
tion. Finding themsehes, though thus sup- 
ported, unecpial icj the undertaking, they once 
more had recourse to the dangerous expedi- 
ent of introducing the succour of foreign 
arms. The Romans, to Avhom the insilatioii 
w-as made, eagerly einhraccd it. Philip w'as con- 
cjuercd; Macedon suhduc'd. A new’ crisis en- 
sued to the league. Dissensions broke out 
among its members. These the Romans fos- 
tered. Callicrates and other popidar leaders 
b(‘(amc mercenary inslniments lor inveigling 
their countrymen. The? more clfeciually to 
nourish discord and disorder the Romans bad, 
to the asronishmem of tliosc who confiiU'cl in 
their sincerity, already proclaimed universal 
liberty' throughout Greece. With the same 

'I'his was but another name more specious for 
I lie independence of the members on the federal 
head.— PuBi.ms 


insidious views, they now seduced the members 
from the league, by representing to their pride 
the violation it committed on their sover- 
eignty. By these arts this uniem, the last hope 
cjf Greece, the last hope of ancient liberty, w'as 
torn into pieces; and such imbecility and dis- 
traction introduced that the arms of Rome 
found little clifricuity in completing the ruin 
which their arts had ccjiiimenced. Fhe Ac hieans 
were cut to pieces, and Achaia loaded with 
chains, under which it is groaning at this 
hour. 

I have thought it not superfluous U) give the 
outlines of this important portion of history; 
both because it teaches more than one lesson, 
and because, as a supplement to the outlines 
of the Achaan constitution, it emphatically 
illustrates the tendenc y of federal bodies rather 
to anarchy among the members, than to tyr- 
anny in the head. Publius 
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The fxampi.ks of ancient confederacies, cited 
in my last paper, base not exhausted the 
source of experimental instruction on the sub- 
jec t. There are existing institutions, founded 
on a similar principle, which merit )>arlic- 
ular consideration. 'I'he first which presents 
itself is the Ciermanic body. 

In the early ages of CMiristianity, (iermany 
W’as occupied by seseii distinct nations, who 
had no common chief. I'hc Franks, one of the 
number, basing toncjuerecl the Gauls, CNtab- 
lislied the kingdom which has taken its name 
fiom them. Intheninlh century Charlemagne, 
its warlike monarch, cairied his victorious 
arms in every direc tion: and Ciermaiiy became 
a part of bis vast dominions. On the dismem- 
benueni, whicli look jilac e under his st>ns. this 
part W’as erected into a sej>arate and independ- 
ent empire. C'liarlemagne and his immediate 
dc.scendaiits possessed the reality, as well as 
the ensigns and dignity ol imperial power. But 
the principal vassals, w'hosc fiefs had become 
*i'*redilary, and who c'omposcxl the national 
diets which Charlemagne had not abolished, 
gradually threw' off the yoke and advanced to 
sovereign jurisdiction and independence. The 
force of imperial sovereignty was insutficicnt 
to restrain such pow’crful dependants: or to 
pre.servc the unity and tra'ncpiillity of the em- 
pire. 'The most furious private wars, accom- 
panied with every species of calamity, w’ere 
carried on between the different princes and 
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states. The imperial authority, unable to main- 
tain the public order, declined by degrees till 
it was almost extinct in the anarchy which 
agitated the long interval between the death 
o£ the last emperor of the Suabian and the 
accession of the first emperor of the Austrian 
lines. In the eleventh century the emperors 
enjoyed full sovereignty; In the fifteenth they 
had little more than the symbols and decora- 
tions of power. 

Out of this feudal system, which has itself 
many of the important features of a confed- 
eracy. has gi'own the federal system w^hith con- 
stitutes the Germanic empire. Its powers arc 
vested in a diet representing the component 
members of the confederacy: in the emperor, 
who is the executive magistrate, with a nega- 
tive on the decrees of the diet; and in the im- 
perial chamber and the aulic council, two judi- 
ciary tribunals having supreme jurisdiction 
in controversies which concern the empire, or 
which happen among its members. 

7’he diet possesses the general power of leg- 
islating for the empire; of making war and 
peace; contracting alliances; assessing quotas 
of trcjops and money; constructing fortresses; 
regulating coin; admitting new members; and 
subjecting disobedient members to the ban of 
the empire, by w'hich the party is degraded' 
from his sovereign rights and his possessions 
forfeited. The members of the conlederat y are 
expressly restricted frcjm entering into coifi- 
pacts prejudicial to the empuc; from impos- 
ing tolls and duties on their mutual inter- 
course, w'ithout the consent of the emperor 
and diet; from altering the value of money; 
from doing injustice to one another; or from 
affording assistance or retreat to clisturbc*rs of 
the public peace. And the ban is denounced 
against such as shall vicilate any of these re- 
strictions. The members of the diet, as such, 
are subject in all cases to be judged by the em- 
peror and diet, and in their private capacities 
by the aulic council and imperial chamber. 

The prerogatives cif the emperor arc numer- 
ous. The most important of them are: his ex- 
clusive right to make propositi<)ns to the diet; 
to negative its resolutions; to name ambassa- 
dors; to confer dignities and titles; to fill va- 
cant electorates; to found universities; to grant 
privileges not injurious to the states of the em- 
pire; to receive and apply the public revenues; 
and generally to watch over the public safety. 
In certain cases, the electors form a council to 
him. In quality of emperor, he pos.ses.ses no 
territory within the empire, nor receives any 


revenue for his supp<nt. But his revenue and 
dojiiinioiis, in other c]ualities, constitute him 
one of the most powerful primes in Europe. 

From such a parade of constitutional pow- 
ers, in the representatives and head of this con- 
federacy, tlie natural supposition would be, 
that it must form an exception to the general 
character w'hich belongs to its kindled systems. 
Nothing would be further from the reality. 
The fundamental principle on wiiich it rests, 
that the empire is a comimmity of soscreigns, 
that the diet is a representation of sovereigns, 
and that the law’s are addressed t<i sovereigns, 
renders the empire a nerveless body, incapable 
of regulating its own members, insecure against 
external dangers, and iigitated with unceasing 
fcrmenlu lions in its own bow’c-ls. 

The liistory of Germany is a history of wars 
bctw'een the emperor and ihe primes and 
slates; of wars among the primes and states 
themselves; of the licentiousness of the strong, 
and the oppression of the weak; ol hireign in- 
trusions. and foreign intrigues: f>L reijiiisitions 
of men and money disregarded, or partially 
complied W’itli; of attempts to enforte them, 
altogether abortive, or attended w ith slaughter 
and desolation, involving the innocent w’iih 
the guilty; of general imbecility, confusion, 
and misery. 

In the sixteenth tentury, the ’emperor, w’ith 
one part of the empire on Iiis side, w’as seen en- 
gaged against the other princes and states. In 
one of the conlliits. the emperor himself was 
put to night, and very near being made prison- 
er by the Elector ol Saxony. 'I'hc late king of 
Prussia was more than once pitted against 
his imperial sovereign: and crmiinonly provetl 
an overiiiatch for him. Omtroversies and wars 
among the members themselves have been so 
common, that the German annals are crow’ded 
with the bloody pages w'hich describe iheiii. 
Previous to the peace of Westjihalia, Ciermaiiy 
W'as desolated by a w'ar of thirty years, in which 
the emperor, w’itli one half of the empire, was 
on one side, and Sweden, wuih the other half, 
on the opposite side. Peace was at length nego- 
tiated, and dictated by foreign }iow’crs; and the 
articles of it, to which foreign pow’crs are 
parties, made a fundamental pairt of the Ger- 
manic constitution. 

If the nation happens, on any emergency, to 
be more united by the necessity of selt-dcdeiue, 
its situation is still deplorable. Military prepa- 
ralicns must be prcccnled by so many tedious 
discussions, arising fiom the jealousies, pride, 
separate views, and clashing pretensions ofsov- 
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creign bodies, that before the diet can settle the foreign powers: the weakness of most of the 


arrangements, the enemy are in the field; and 
before the federal troops are ready to take it, 
are retiring into winter quarters. 

The small body of national troops, which 
has been judged necessary in time of peace, is 
defectively kept up. badly paid, infected W'ith 
local prejudices, and supported by irregu- 
lar and disproportionate contributions to the 
treasury. 

fhe impossibility of maintaining older and 
dispensing justice among these sovereign sub- 
jects, produced the experiment of dividing the 
empire into nine or ten circles or districts; of 
giving them an interior organisation, and of 
charging them with the military execution of 
the laws against dclincpient and contumacious 
members. This experiment has only served to 
demonstrate more fully the radical vice of the 
constitution. Each circle is the miniature pic- 
ture of the deformities of this political mon- 
ster. '] hey eith»*i f *’! to execute their commis- 
sions, or they do it with all the devastation and 
carnage of civil war. Sometimes whole circles 
are delaultc'rs: and then they increase the mis- 
chief which they were instituted to remedy. 

may form some judgment of this scheme 
of military coercion from a sample given by 
Thuanus. In Donawcrlh, a tiee and imperial 
city of the circle of Suabia, the Abbc^ dc St. 
Croix enjoyed certain immunities which had 
been reser\ed to him. In the exercise of these, 
on some public occasi<^ns, emtragers were com- 
mitted on him by the people of the city. The 
consecjuencc was that the city was put under 
the ban of the empire, and the Duke of Ba- 
varia, though diicclor ol another circle, ob- 
tained an appointment to enforce it. lie soon 
appeared before the city with a corps ol ten 
thousand troops, and finding it a fit occasion, 
as he had secretly intended from the begin- 
ning, to revive an anticpiated c laim, on the pre- 
text that his ancestors had suffered the place 
to be dismembered from his territory.' he UM>k 
, possession of it in his own name, disarmed, 
and punished the inhabitants, and reannexed 
the city to his domains. 

It may he asked, perhaps, what has so long 
kept this disjointed machine from falling en- 
tirely to pieces? Thc^ answer is obvious: The 
weakness of most of the members, who arc* uii- 
w'illing to expose themselves to the mercy of 

• I'feffel, Xouvrl Abrvg. ChronoL de VHist., etc., 
tWltleumgne, .says the pretext was to indemnify 
himself for the expense of the expedition.— 
Pum.uis 


principal members, compared with the for- 
midable powers all around them; the vast 
weight and influence which the emperor de- 
rives from his separate and hereditary domin- 
ions; and the interest he feels in preserving a 
system with which his family pride is con- 
nected, and which constitutes Inm the first 
prince in Europe:— these causes support a 
feeble and precarious Union: whilst the repel- 
lent cpiality. incident to the nature of sover- 
eignty, ancl wliich lime continually strength- 
ens, prevents any reform whatever, founded on 
a projier consolidation. Nor is it to he imag- 
ined, if this obstacle could he surniounted. that 
the nc‘ighl>oiiring powers Wf>uld suffer a revo- 
liiticin to take place, which would give icj the 
empire the force ancl j^rc-eniincnce to which 
it is entitled. Foreign nations ha\c long con- 
sidered themsches as interested in the changes 
made by events in this constitution: ancl have, 
on \arioiis occasions, betrayed their policy of 
pcTpeuiatiiig its anarchy and weakness. 

It more direct examples were wanting, Po- 
land. as a government over local sejsereigns. 
might not improperly he taken notice of. Ncjr 
could any prool moic sinking be given of 
the calamities flowing from such institutions 
Ecpially unfit for self-government ancl self-de- 
fence, it has long been at the iritrcv of its 
powerful neighbours: who lia\e lateh had the 
mercy to disburden it of one-third of its peo- 
ple ancl territories. 

The connection among the Swiss cantons 
scarcely amounts to a confedcTary; though it 
is sometimes cited as an instance of the stabil- 
ity of such insiiiiitions. 

They ha\e no common treasury: no com- 
mon troops even in war: no common coin: no 
common judicatory: nor any other common 
mark of scnereigiity. 

They are kept together by the peculiarity of 
thc’ir topographical position: by their individ- 
ual weaknc'NS and insignificancy; by the fear of 
powerfid neighboiins. to one of which they 
were iorinerly subject: by the few sources of 
contention among a people c^f such simple ancl 
homogeneous manners; by their joint interest 
ill their dependent p*)sscssions; by the mutual 
aid they stand in need of, for suppressing in- 
surrections and rebellions, an aid expressly 
stipulated, and often rccpiircd and afforded; 
and bv ilic necessity of some regular and per- 
manent provision for accoinnioclating disputes 
among the cantons. I'he provision is, that the 
parties at variance shall each chcKisc four 
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judges out of the neutral cantons, who, in case into treaties and alliances; to make war and 


of disagreement, choose an umpire. This tri- 
bunal, under an oath of impartiality, pro- 
nounces definitive sentence, which all the can- 
tons are bound to enforce. The competency of 
this regulation may be estimated by a clause in 
their treaty of 1683, wMtIi Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy; in which he obliges himself to inter- 
pose as mediator in disputes between the can- 
tons, and to employ force, if necessary, against 
the contumacious party. 

So far as the peculiarity of their case will 
admit of comparison with that of die United 
States, it serves to confirm the principle in- 
tended to be established. Whatever elficac\ the 
union may have had in ordinary cases, it ap- 
pears that the moment a cause of ditference 
sprang up, capable of trying its strength, it 
failed. The controversies on the subject of re- 
ligion, which in three instances have kindled 
violent and bloody contests, may be said, in 
fact, to have severed the league. The Protes- 
tant and Catholic cantons have since had their 
separate diets, where all the most important 
concerns arc adjusted, and which have left the 
general diet little other business than to lake 
care of the common bailages. 

I'hat separation had another consc<iiicncc, . 
which merits attention. It produced opposite 
alliances with foreign powers: of Berne, at the 
head erf the Protestant associatiem, witli tlve 
United Provinces; and of Luzerne, at the head 
of the Catholic association, with France. 

PtJBlJUS 
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Thk Untied Netherlands are a confc’deracy 
of republics, or rather of aristoc rac ies of a very 
remarkable texture, yet confiiming all the les- 
sons derived from those which we have already 
reviewed. 

The union is composed of seven coecjual and 
sovereign states, and each state or province is 
a composition of equal and indepemdent cities. 
In all important cases, not only the provinces 
but the cities must be unanimous. 

The sovereignty of the Union is represented 
by the States-Gencral, consisting usually of 
about fifty deputies appointed by the prov- 
inces. They hold their .seats, some lor life, some 
for six, three, and one years; from two prov- 
inces they continue in appointment during 
pleasure. 

The Slates-General have authority to enter 


peace; to raise armies and c:quip fleets; to as- 
certain cpiotas and demand contributions. In 
all these cases, however, unanimity and the 
sanction of their constituents are recpiisitc. 
They have authority to appoint and receive 
aml>assadors; to execute treaties and alliances 
already formed; to provide for the collection 
of duties on imports and exports; to regulate 
the mint, with a saving to the provincial rights; 
to govern as sovereigns the dependent terri- 
tories. The provinc es are restrained, unless with 
the general consent, from entering into foreign 
treaties: from establishing imposts injurious 
to others, or charging their neighbours with 
higher duties than iheir own subjects. A coun- 
cil of state, a chamber of accounts, with five 
collc'ges of admiralty, aid and torlify the fed- 
eral administration. 

The executive magistrate of the union is the 
stadtiiolder. who is now an hereditary prince. 
His principal weight and inllueiice in the re- 
public arc dcTiv eel horn this independent title; 
fiom his grt*at patrimonial estates: from his 
family conned ions with some of the chiet po- 
tentates of Europe; and. more than all. pei- 
haps, from his being siadtholder in the sc-veial 
provinces, as well :is for the union; in which 
provincial ([uality he has the appointment of 
towm magistrates under ceiiain regulations, 
executes provincial decrees, presides w’hen he 
pleases in the provincial tribunals, and has 
throughout the power ol pardon. 

As stadtholder of the union, he has, how- 
ever, considerable j>rcroga lives. 

In his political capacity, he has authority to 
settle disputes between the provinces, wlieii 
other methods fail; to assist at the delihora 
tions of the .States-Ciciieral, and at their jiar- 
ticular conferences; to give audiences to for- 
eign ambassadors, and to keep agents for his 
particular affairs at foreign courts. 

In his military capacity he commands the 
federal troops, provides for garrisems, and in 
general regulates military affairs; disposesof all 
appointments, from colonels to cnsign.s, and 
of I lie govcTiirnenis and posts of fortified towns. 

In his marine capacity he is acliniral-gcneral, 
and superintends and directs everything rela- 
tive to naval forces and other naval affairs; pre- 
sides in the admiralties in person or by proxy; 
appoints lieutenant-admirals and otlier offi- 
cers; and establishes councils of war, w'liose .sen- 
tences are not executed till he approves tlieni. 

His revenue, exclusive of his private income, 
amounts to three Iniiidrcd thousand florins. 
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The standing army whirh he commands con- treaty of themselves at the risk of their heads. 


sists of about forty thousand men. 

Such is the nature of the celebrated Belgic 
confederacy, asdelineated on parchment. What 
are the characters which practice has stamped 
upon it? Imbecility in the government: discord 
among the provinces: foreign influence and 
indignities; a precarious existence in peace, 
and peculiar calamities from war. 

It w^as long ago remarked by Grotiiis. that 
nothing but the hatred of his countrymen to 
the house of Austria kept them from being 
ruined by the vices of ilieir constitution. 

The union of Utrecht, says another re- 
spectable writer, reposes an authority in the 
Statcs-General, seemingly suflicicnt to secure 
harmony, but the jeafousy in each piosince 
reuclers the practice very different from the 
theory. 

The same instrument, says ancjthcr, obliges 
each prcivince to levy certain contributions; 
but this article riever could, and probably 
never will, be c^xecuted: because the inland 
provinces, who have little commerce, cannot 
pay an ec|ual c]iiota. 

In matters i.)f contribution, it is the practice 
to waive the articles of the constitution. The 
daiigcT of delay obliges the consenting prov- 
inces tcj furnish their cpiota, without waiting 
lor the others: and tlien to obtain reiinbursc- 
inent fre^m the others, by (le[)utations, which 
are Irecpieiit, or otherwise, as they can, 'I he 
great wealth and influence of the pnnince of 
Holland enable her tcj effect bcjth these pur- 
poses. 

It has more than once happened that the 
deficiencies had to be ultimately collected at 
tlie point of the bayonet: a thing j^racticable, 
tliough dreadful, in a confederacy where one 
of the members exceeds in force all the rest, 
and where several of them are too small to 
meditate resistance, but utterly impracticable 
in one c'omposed of members, several of which 
arc ccpial to each other in strength and re- 
sources, and cc]iial singly to a vigorous and 
persevering defence. 

Foreign ministers, says Sir William Temple, 
who was himself a foreign minister, elude mat- 
ters taken ad referendum, by tanijjcring with 
tile provinces and cities. In 172O, the treaty of 
Hanover was delayed by these means a whole 
year. Instances of a like nature are luiincrous 
and notorious. 

In critical emergencies, the Statcs-General 
aie often compelled to overleap their consti- 
tutional bounds. In 1688, they concluded a 


The treaty cjf Westphalia, in iG^8, by wiiich 
their independence was formally ancl finally 
recognised, was conduded without the ccjnsent 
of Zealand. Even as recently as the last treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, the constitutional 
principle of unanimity was departed from. A 
weak constitution must necessarily terminate 
in dissolution, for want of proper powers, or 
the usurpation of powers requisite for the pub- 
lic safety. Whether the usurpation, when once 
begun, will stop at the salutary point, or go 
forward to the dangerous extreme, must de- 
pend on the contingencies of the moment. 
Tyranny has perhaps oftener grown out of the 
assumptions cjf power, called for, on pressing 
exigencies, by a defective constitution, than 
out of the full exercise of the largest constitu- 
tional authorities. 

N<itwithstanding the calamities produced by 
the stadtholdership, it has bee n supposed that 
without his influence in the inclisiclual prov- 
inces. the causes of anarchy manifest in the 
confederacy w’oulcl long ago have clissohed it. 
“Under such a government,” says the Abbe 
Mably, “the Union could never have sub- 
sisted. if the provinces had not a spring w ithin 
ihemsehes, capable of cjuickening their tardi- 
ness, and compelling them to the same way of 
thinking. I'his spring is the siadtholder.” It is 
remarked by Sir William Temple, “that in the 
interniissions of the stadtluildership, Holland, 
by her riches and hcT authority, whidi drew 
the others into a sort of dependence, supplic’d 
the place.” 

These are not the only circunistarKCs which 
have' controlled the tendency to anauhy and 
dissolution. 'Fhe surrounding powers impose 
an absolute necessity of union to a certain de- 
gree, at the same time that they nourish by 
their intrigues the constitutional \iccs which 
keep the republic in some degree always at 
their mercy. 

The true patriots have long bcTwailed the 
fatal tendency of these vices, and have made 
ro less than f<nir regular experiments by ex- 
(uiordhinry asscmhlies. convened for the spe- 
cial purpcjse, to ap]jly a remedy. As many times 
has their laudable zeal found it impossible to 
unite the public councils in reforming the 
know’n, the acknowdcxlged, the fatal evils of 
the existing constitution. sl!et us pause, iny 
fellow-citizens, for one moment, over this mel- 
ancholy and monitory lesson of history: and 
with the tear that drops for the calamities 
brought on mankind by their adverse opinions 
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and selfish passions, let our gratitude mingle 
an ejaculation to Heaven, for the propitious 
concord wiiich has distinguished the consul ta* 
tions for our political happiness. 

A design was also conceived of establishing 
a general tax to be administered by the federal 
authority. This also had its adversaries and 
failed. 

This unhappy people seem to be now suffer- 
ing from popular convulsions, from dissen- 
sions among the states, and from the actual 
invasion of foreign arms, the crisis of their 
destiny. All nations have their eves fixed on 
the awful spectacle. The first w’ish prompted 
by humanity is, that this severe trial may issue 
in such a revolution of their government as 
will establish their union, and render it the 
parent of tranquillity, freedom, and happi- 
ness: The next, that the asylum under which, 
we trust, the enjoyment of these blessings will 
speedily be secured in this country, may re- 
ceive and console them for the catastrophe of 
their own. 

I make no apology for having dwelt scj long 
on the contemplation of these federal prece- 
dents, Experience is the oracle of truth; and 
where its responses are unequivocal, they ought 
to be conclusive and sacred. The important 
truth, which it unequivocally pronounces in* 
the present case, is that a sovereignty over sov- 
ereigns. a government over governments, a 
legislation for communities, as contradistin- 
guished from individuals, as it is a solecism in 
theory, so in practice it is subversive of the 
order and ends of civil polity, by substituting 
violence in place of law, or the destructive 
coercion of the sxvord in place of the mild and 
salutary coercion of the magistracy, 

Publius 

Number 21 

[HAMILTON] 

Having in the three last numbers taken a sum- 
mary review' of the principal circumMances 
and e^'cnts w'hich have depictctl the genius and 
fate of other confederate governments, I shall 
now proceed in the c numeral ion of the most 
important of those defects W'hich have hitherto 
disappointed our hopes from the system estab- 
lished among ourselves. "lo form a safe and 
satisfactory judgment of the proper remedy, 
it is absolutely necessary that we should be 
well acquainted with the extent and malignity 
of the disease. 

The next most palpable defect r>f the sub- 


sisting Confederation is the total want of a 
sANcnoN to its laws. The United States, as now 
composed, have no pow'ers to exact obedience, 
or punish disobedience to their resolutions, 
cither by pet uniary mulcts, by a suspension or 
divestiture of privileges, or by any other con- 
stitutional mode. There is no express delcgji- 
tion of authority to them to use force ag:tinst 
delinquent members; and if sucli a right 
slioLild be ascribed to the federal head, as re- 
sulting from the nature of the social compact 
between the States, it must be by inference and 
construction, in the face of that part of the 
second article, by which it is declared, “that 
each State shall retain every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right, not ex/jcessly delegated to the 
United States in C'ongress assembled." There 
is, dcjubtless, a striking absurdity in sup|K>sing 
that a right c^f this kind does not exist, Imt wc 
are reduced to the dilemma either of embrac- 
ing that supposition, preposterous as it may 
seem, or of contravening or rxpl.iining away a 
provision, which has been of late a repeated 
theme of the eulogies of those w'ho oppose the 
new' Cjonstituiion; and tlic w’ant of which, in 
that plan, has been the subjec t of much plausi- 
ble animadversion and severe criticism. If we 
arc unwilling to impair the f(»rcc of this ap- 
plauded pro\ision. we shall be obligcxl lo con- 
clude, that the United States afford the extra- 
ordinary spectacle ol a government destitute 
even of the shadow' of constitutional power to 
enforce the cxc’cution ol its ow'ii laws. It will 
appear, from the specimens w'hich have been 
cited, that the American Ccjnfcxleracy, in this 
particular, stands discriminated from cveiy 
other institution of a similar kind, and exhib- 
its a new and unexampled phenomenon in the 
political world. 

'I’he want of a mutual guaranty of the State 
governments is another capital imperlection 
in the federal plan. There is nothing of this 
kind declared in the articles that compose it; 
and to imply a tacit guaranty from considera- 
tions of utility, would be a still more flagrant 
departure from the clause whiclthas been men- 
tioned, than to imply a tacit power of cocrc ion 
from the like considerations. Tbc want c^f a 
guaranty, though it might in its conseciuenccs 
endanger the Union, dc»cs not so imniecliatcly 
attack its existence as the want of a constitu- 
tional sanction to its laws. 

Without a guaranty the assistance to be de- 
rived from the Union in repelling those do- 
mestic dangers which may sometimes threaten 
the existence of the State constitutions, must 
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be renounced. Usurpation may rear its crest 
in each Slate, and trample upon the liberties 
of the people, while the national government 
could legally do nothing more than behold its 
eiicroachmenis with indignation and regret. A 
successful faction may erect a tyranny c»n the 
ruins ol order and law, while no succour could 
constitutionally be afforded by the l-iiion lo 
the ftiends and supporters ol the goxeinment. 
The tempestuous situation frcmi which Massa- 
chusetts has scarcely emerged, evinces that dan- 
gers of this kind are not mcicly specidative. 
Who can determine what might have h(*en the 
issue of lier late con\ulsions, if the malcon- 
tents Jiacl hecn headed hy a (^.^esar or by a 
Uronivvell? Who can prcxlict what cflc;ct a eJes- 
potism, established in M.issachuseits, would 
have upon the liberties of New Hampshire or 
Rhode Island, ol C^onnee ticiit or New York? 

The inordinate pride of State importance 
has suggested to some tninds an objection to 
the prim iple of ,, 'MviraiUy in the federal gov- 
ennnenl, as imolving an olFicious interior cnee 
in the chnncstic concerns of the nicMiibc^rs. A 
scruple* ol this kind would deprive us ol <mic of 
the principal advantages to be espexted lioin 
iniiou, and can only How Irom a ]nisa[>prc*lien- 
sion of the nature of the provision itself. It 
could be no impediment torelotmsof tlieSl.itc 
constitutions by a ni<i]oriry of the people in a 
legal and peaceable inode. 'This right ^^^)uld 
1 email! iindiminishc'd. riic* guaranty could 
only oper.itc* against changes to he c‘neclcd hy 
violence. Towards the preventions ol catann- 
lies of this kind, too many checks cannot be 
prov ided. I’licpcac cot society and the stability 
of government depend absolutely on the elFi- 
cacy ol the piecautions adopted on this head. 
W here the whole power ol the government is 
in the hands of the people, there is the less pre- 
leme for the use of violent remedies in ])ariial 
or occasional distempers of the Slate. The natu- 
ral cure lor an i 1 1-ad iiiinist rat ion, in a popu- 
lar or representative constitution, is a change 
of men. iV guaranty hy the natiotial authority 
would be as much icvellcd against the usurpa- 
tions of rulers as against the leiineiits and out- 
rages of fact ion and sedition in the community. 

'The principle of regulating the coninbu- 
t'ons of the States to the common treasury by 
Qt’OTAS is another fundamental error in the 
Cion federation. Its repugnancy to an aclet|uatc 
supply of the national exigencies has been al- 
ready pointc'd out. and has sufficicnilv appt;ar- 
cd from the trial which has been made of it. I 
.speak of it now solely with a view to ccpialily 


among the States. Those who have been ac- 
customed to contemplate the circumstances 
which produce and constitute national wealth, 
must be salislicxl that there is no common 
standard c^t baiometer by which the degrees of 
it can be a. seer tain eel. Neither the value of 
lands, nor the numbers of the people, which 
hav’e hecn successively proposed as the rule ol 
Slate contributions, has any pretension to be- 
ing a just rf‘prescntaiivc. If we compare the 
wealth of the United Netherlands with that of 
Russia or C^ennany, or even of France, and if 
we at the same time compare the total value of 
the lands and the aggregate population of that 
contraclc^d district with tlie trital value ol the 
lands and the aggregate population ol the im- 
mense regions of either of the three lasi-mcii- 
tioned countTies, we shall at onr e discover that 
there is no comparison between the pn>por- 
tion of either of these two ohjc'cis and that of 
the relative wealtli of lhf)sc nations. It the like 
parallel were to he run between several of the 
Aineiitan States, it would finnish a like ri^sult. 
Let Viigiiiia be contrasted with North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania vxith Connecticut, or Mary- 
land with New Jersey, and we shall he con- 
vinced that the respective abilities of those 
States, in relation to revenue, hear little or no 
analog) to their comparative stock in lands oi 
to their comparative population. The position 
may be e([uallv illustrated hy a similar ])roccss 
Ijctwcen the counties of the same State. No 
man who is acquainted with the State (d New 
York will douhr that the active wealtli of 
King's County b^ ars a much greater propor- 
tion to that of Montgomery than it veould ap- 
pear to be if we should take either the' total 
value of the lands or tlic total number of the 
pc'ople as a c riteiioii! 

7'he wealth of nations depends upon an in- 
finite variety of causes. Situation, soil, c limate, 
the nature of the productions, the nature of 
the government, the genius of the citi/ens. the 
degree of iTiforniaiioii they possess, the state 
of commerce, of arts, of inclustry tliesc cir- 
minstances and nianv moic. too complex, mi 
iiute, or adventitious to admit <if a paiiicular 
spec ilicalion, occasion differences hardly con- 
ceivable in the relative opulence and riihc\s of 
difrerent countries. 'The consecpieiice clearly 
is that there can he no common measure ol na- 
tional wealth, and. of coutse. no general or 
stationary rule by which the ability of a stale 
to pay taxes can lic dctermincxl. The attempt, 
therefore, to regulate the coiiirilmiioiis of the 
members of a confederacy by any such rule. 
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cannot fail to be productive of glaring inequal- 
ity and extreme oppression. 

7'his inequality would of itself be sufficient 
in America to work the eventual destruction 
of the Union, if any mode of enforcing a com- 
pliance with its requisitions could be devised. 
The sufferingStates would not long consent to 
remain associated upon a principle which dis- 
tributes the public burdens with so unequal a 
hand, and which was calculated to impoverish 
and oppress the citizens of some States, w'hilc 
those of others would scarcely be conscious of 
the small proportion of the weight they were 
required to sustain. This, howevei . is an evil 
inseparable from the principle of (]uotas and 
requisitions. 

There is no method of steering clear of this 
inconvenience, but by autlmrising the national 
government to raise its own revenues in its 
own way. Imposts, excises, and, in geiuTal, all 
duties upon articles of consumption, may be 
compared to a fluid, which will, in time, find 
its level with the means of paying them. The 
amount to be contributed by each citizen tvill 
in a degree be at his own option, and can be 
regulated by an attention to his resources. The 
rich may be extravagant, the poor can be 
frugal; and private oppression may always 
be avoided by a judicious selection of objects 
proper for such impositmns. If inequalities 
should arise in some States from duties on par- 
ticular objects, these will, in all probability, 
be counterbalanced by proportional inecjuali- 
ties in other States, from the duties cjn other 
objects. In the course of time and things, an 
equilibrium, as far as it is attainable in so 
complicated a subject, will be established every- 
where. Or, if inequalities should still exist, 
they would neither be so great in their de- 
gree, so uniform in their operation, nor so 
odious in their appearance, as those which 
would necessarily spring from quotas, upon 
any scale that can possibly be devised. 

It is a signal advantage f>f taxes on articles 
of consumption, that they contain in their own 
nature a security against excess. They pre- 
scribe their own limit; which cannot he ex- 
ceeded without defeating the end proposed,— 
that is, an extension of the revenue. When ap- 
plied to this object, the saying is as just as it is 
witty, that, “in political arithmetic, two and 
two do not always make four.” If duties are too 
high, they lessen the consumption; the collec- 
tion is eluded; and the product to the treasury 
is not so great as when they are confined within 
proper and moderate bemnds. This forms a 


complete barrier against any material oppres- 
sion of the citizens by taxes of this class, and is 
itself a natural limitation of the power of im- 
posing them. 

Impositions of this kind usually fall undc*r 
the denomination of indirect taxes, and must 
for a long time constitute the chief part of the 
revenue raised in this country. Those of the 
direct kind, which principally relate? to hind 
and buildings, may admit of a rule of appor- 
tionment. Either the value of land, or the 
number of the people, may serve as a standaid. 
The slate of agrii uliure and the populousness 
of a country have been considered as nearly 
connected with caih other. And, as a rule, tor 
the purpose intended, numbers, in the view of 
simplicity and certainty, are entitled to a pref- 
erence. In every country it is a herculean task 
to obtain a valuation of the land; in a loiiiitry 
imperfectly settled and prc;)gressivc in improve- 
ment, the difficulties are increased ahnr>st to 
impracticability. The c-xpense of an accurate 
valuation is. in all situations, a formidable ob- 
jection. In a branch of taxation where no 
limits to the distretioii of the govcrnmeiil are 
to be found in the nature of things, the estab- 
lishment of a fixed rule, not incompatible with 
the end. may be attended with fewer incon- 
veniences than to leave that <j|.iscrction alto- 
gether at large. Publius 

Mumber 22 

[ham 1 lion] 

In addition to the defects already enumerated 
in the existing federal system, there are othcTs 
of not lt*ss importance, which concur in render- 
ing it altogether unfit for the administration 
of the affairs of the Union. 

'The want of a power to regulate commerce 
is by all parties allowcxl to be of the number. 
The utility of such a pcjwer has been antici- 
pated under the first head of our incpiiries; 
and for this reason, as well as from the uni- 
versal conviction entertained upc^n the sub- 
ject, little need be addc*d in this place. It is 
indeed evident, on the most superliclal view, 
that thctc is no object, either as it resyiecls the 
interests of trade or finance, that more strongly 
demands a federal superintendence. 'The want 
of it has already operated as a bar to the for- 
mation of beneficial treaties with foreign pow- 
ers, and has given occasions of dissatisfac lion 
between the States. No nation acquainted with 
the nature of our political association would 
be unwise enough to enter into stipulations 
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with the United States, by W'hich they con- 
ceded privileges of any importance to them, 
while tliey were apprised that the engagements 
on the part of the Union might at any moment 
be violated by its members, and while they 
found from experience that tliey might enjoy 
every advantage they desired in our markets, 
without granting us any return but such as 
their momentary ccjiivenicnce might suggest. 
It is nc^t, therefore, to be wonderc'd at that Mr. 
Jenkinson, in ushering into the House of Ccjin- 
inons a bill for regulating the temporary intc^r- 
course between the twej countries, should pref- 
ace its introduction by a declaration that simi- 
lar provisions in former bills had been found 
to answer every purpose to the commerce of 
Cxreat Britain, and that it would be prudent to 
persist in the plan until it should appear 
whether the American government was likely 
or not to acTjuire greater consistency.^ 

.Several Stales have endeavoured, by sepa- 
rate prohibit io:.‘ restrictions, and exclusions, 
to influence the concluci of that kingdom in 
this particular, Inil the want of concc^rt. arising 
from the want of a general authority and from 
clashing and dissimilar views in the Slate, has 
hillierto I rust rated every experiment of the 
kind, and will continue to do so as long as the 
same olisiacles to a iinilonnity of measures 
continue to exist. 

"The iinerfc’ring and uniieighbourly regula- 
tions of some States, crontrary to tlic true spirit 
of the Union, have, in differc*nl instances, 
given just cause of umbrage and complaint to 
others, and it is to be learcxl (liat examjiles of 
this nature, il not resiraiiied by a national ctm- 
trol, would lie multiplied and extended till 
they became not less sciious souices c^f animos- 
ity and discord than injurious impediments 
to the intercourse bctwc?en the dillcTent parts 
of the Confederacy. “The commerce of the 
Gc^rman empire^ is in continual trammels from 
the multiplicity of the duties whicli the several 
princes and stales exact upem the merchan- 
dise's passing through their territories, by means 
of which the fine streams and navigable risers 
with which Germany is so happily watered arc 
rendered almost useless.” Thc:)iigh the genius 
of the people of this ccninlry might iicjvct per- 
mit this description to be strictly applicable 
to us, yet wc may rc;asonably expect, irom the 
gradual conflicts of .State regulations, that the 

^This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the sense 
of his speech on inticHlucing the last bill.— 
Pcjm.icrs 

"Kncyclopaeclia, article '‘Empire,”— 1 ’ubi. ms 
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citizens of each wciuld at length come to be 
considered and treated by the others in no bet- 
ter light than that of foreigners and aliens. 

'The fjower c:»i raising armies, by the most 
obvious construction of the articles of the 
Conlederation, is merely a power cjf making 
rec|iiisil ions upon the States lor cjuotas of men. 
'Ihis practice, in the course of the late war, 
was found replete with obstructions to a vigor- 
ous and to an economical system ol defence. 
It gave birth to a competition between the 
States which created a kind of auction lor 
men. In order to furnish the cjuotas rec^uired 
of them, they outbid each cither till bounties 
gretv to an encinnous and insupportable size. 
Tile Itope of a still further increase afforded an 
inducement to those who were disposed to 
serve to procrastinate tlicir enlistment, and 
disinclined them from engaging lor any con- 
siderable periods. Hence, slow and scanty lev- 
ies of men, in the most criiif.il emergencies of 
our affairs; short enlistments at an unparal- 
leled expense: continual fluctuations in the 
troops, ruinous to ihcnr discipline and subject- 
ing the ])ublic safety frcc|ueTitly to the perilous 
cri.sis of a disbanded army. Hence, also, those 
opjiressive c'xpeclients for raising men which 
were upon several occasions practised, and 
which nothing hut the enthusiasm of liberty 
would hase induced the pc'ople to endure. 

Tliis method ot raising troops is not more 
unfriendly to economy and \igour than it is 
to an ecjual distribution of the burden. The 
.States near the seat ot war. inlliiencecl by mo- 
tives of sell -preservation, made efforts to fur- 
nish their cpiotas, which even exc ccxlcd their 
abilities; while those at a distance from danger 
w^crc, for the most pan, as remiss as the oiliers 
werc^ diligent, in their exertions. I hc imiiuxli- 
alc jjressure of this incc|nality was not in this 
case, as in that of the conirihutioiis ol money, 
alleviated by the hope of a final licpiidation. 
'I'hc Stales whicli did not pay their propor- 
tions ot money might at least be charged with 
their deficiencies; but no account could be 
formed of the dc'ficiencies in the supplies of 
nieru We shall not, however, see much reason 
to regret the want of this hope, w’hen w-o. con- 
sider how little prospcxl there is, that the most 
delinquent States will ever be able to make 
compensation for their pecuniary failures. 
'I'he system of c]uotas and^rccpiisitions, wheth- 
er il be applied to men or money, is. in every 
vic'w, a system of imbecility in the Union, and 
of inequality and injustice among the mem- 
bers. 
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The right of equal suffrage among the States 
is another exceptionable part of the Confed- 
eration. Kvery idea of proportion and every 
rule of fair representation conspire to con- 
demn a principle, which gives to Rhode Island 
an equal weight in the scale of power with 
Massachusetts, or Connecticut, or New York; 
and to Delaware an equal voice in the na- 
tional deliberations with Pennsylvania, or Vir- 
ginia, or North Carolina. Its operation con- 
tradicts the fiindainenial maxim of republican 
government, which requires that the sense of 
the majority should prevail. Sophistry may 
reply, that sovereigns are equal, and that a ma- 
jority of the voles of the States will be a major- 
ity of confederated A merit a. But this kind of 
logical legerdemain will never counteract the 
plain suggestions of justice and commonsense. 
It may happen that this majority of States is a 
small minority of the people of America;’ and 
tw'o thirds of the people of America could not 
long be persuaded, upon the credit of artificial 
distincticins and syllogistic subtleties, to sub- 
mit their interests to the management and dis- 
posal of one third, d'he larger States w'oiild 
after a while revolt from the idea of receiving 
the law from the smaller. To acquie.sce in such 
a privation of their due importance in the 
political scale, would be not merely to be in- 
sensible to the love of power, but even to .sacri- 
fice the desire of ec[ciality. It is neither rational 
to expect the first, nor just 10 require the last. 
The smaller Stales, considering how peculiarly 
their safety and welfare depend on union, 
ought readily to rerujunce a pretension which, 
if not relincjuished, would prove fatal to its 
duration. 

It may be objected to this, that not seven 
but nine Sl«Jtes, or two-ihirds of the whole 
number, must consent to the most imjiortant 
resolutions: and it may be thence inferred, 
that nine States would alw'ays comprehend a 
majority of the Union. But this does not ob- 
viate the impropriety of an equal vcjtc be- 
tW'C^en States of the most unecpial dimensions 
and populoiisncss; nor is the inlcrence ac- 
curate in point of fact: for we can enumerate 
nine States which contain less than a majority 
of the people:* and it is constitutionally possi- 

^ New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Georgia, South Carolina, and Mainland 
are a majority of the whole number of the Slates, 
but they do not contain one third of the people.— 
PlJBt.lIJS 

*Add New York and Connecticut to the fore- 
going seven, and they will be less than a majority. 
—Publius 


blc that these nine may give the vote. Be.siclcs. 
there are matters of considerable moment de- 
terminable by a bare majority: and there are 
others, coruerning which doubts have been en- 
tertained, which, if interpreted in favour of 
the sulficicncy of a vote ol seven Stales, would 
extend its operation to interests of the first 
niagnitude. In addition to this, it is to be ob- 
served that there is a probability of an increase 
in the number of States, and 110 provi.sion for 
a proportional augmentation of the ratio of 
votes. 

But this is not all: what at first sight may 
seem a remedy, is, in reality, a poison. To give 
a minority a negative upon the majority 
(which is always the case where more than a 
majority is requisite to a decision), is, in its 
tendency, to subject the sense of ihc greater 
number to that of the lesser. Congress, from 
the non-altendancc of a few’ Stales, have been 
frequently in the situation of a Polish diet, 
where a single votf. has been stiffu ient to put 
a stop to all their movements. A sixtieth part 
of the Union, which is about the pro])oriion of 
Delaw'are and Rhode Island, has several times 
been able to oppose an entire bar to its opera- 
tions. 'I bis is one of those refinements which, 
in practice, has an effect the reverse of what is 
expected from it in theory. 'IJie necessity of 
unanimity in public bodies, or of something 
approaching tow’ards it, has been founclt‘ci 
upcm a supposition that it would contribute to 
security. But its real operation is to embarrass 
the adiniiiislration, to destroy the energy of 
the government, and to sub:;iiuite the pleas- 
ure, caprice, or artifices of an insignificant, 
turbulent, or corrupt juntc^, to the regular 
deliberations and decisions of a respectable 
majority. In those emergencies of a nation, in 
which the goodncs.s or badness, iJic weakness 
or strength of its government, is of the great- 
e.st impr)rtance. there is commonly a necessity 
for action. "T'he public business luiisl, in sc^mc 
way or other, go forward. If a p^'rtiiiacious mi- 
nority can control the opinion ol a majority 
respecting the bt!st mode of coruhictiiig it, the 
majority, in order that someihing may be 
done, must conform to the vk‘ws of the mi- 
nority: and thus the* sense of the smaller num- 
ber will overiulc that of the greater, and give 
a tone to the national piocciedings. Hence, 
tct’ious delays; continual negotiation and in- 
trijnie; contemptible compromises of the pub- 
lic good. And yet, in such a system, it is even 
happy when such compromises can take place: 
for upon some occasions things will not admit 
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of accommodation; and then the measures of 
government must be in juriously suspended, or 
fatally defeated. It is often, by the iiiipractira- 
bility of obtaining the conturreiice of the 
necessary iiuiiiber of votes, kept in a state of 
inaction. Its situation must always savour of 
weakness, sometimes border upon anarchy. 

It is not diilicult to discover, that a principle 
of this kind givc*s greater scope to foreign cor- 
ruption. as well as to domestic faction, than 
that which permits the sense of the majority to 
decide: though the contrary of this has bc^en 
presumed. The mistake has proceeded from 
not attending with due care tcj the mischiefs 
tliat may be occasioned by obstructing the 
progress of government at certain critical sea- 
sons. \Mien the concurrence of a large num- 
ber is re<|uired by the Constitution tcj the do- 
ing of any national act, we are apt to rest satis- 
fied that all is safe, because nothing improper 
^\ill be likely to be done: but wc forget how 
much good may prevented, and how much 
ill may be produced, by the power of liincler- 
ing the doing what may be necessary, and of 
kee[)iiig affairs in the same unfavourable pos- 
ture in which they may happen to stand at 
panic ular peiiods. 

Suppose, for instance, we were engaged in a 
w.ir. in conjunction with one lc»reign nation, 
against another. Suppose the necessity of our 
situation demanded peace, and the interest or 
ambition of our ally led him to seek the prose- 
cution of the war, witli views that might justify 
us in making separate terms. In such a state of 
things, this ally of ours woiild evidenily find it 
much c'asier, hy his bribe’s and intrigue's, to tic 
up the h.inds of go\ eminent from making 
peace, where two-thirds ol all the voles were 
rcc|uisitc to that object, than where a simple 
majority would sufhee. In the first case, he 
would ha\e to corrupt a smaller numher; in 
ilu' last, a greaternuiiiher. Upon ihcsame prin- 
(iple, it would be niiuh easier for a loreign 
]iower with which we were at war tcj perplex 
our councils, and embarrass our exeitions. 
And, in a commercial view, we may be sub- 
jected to similar inconveniences. A nation, w'ith 
wliich wc might ha^c a treaty cif comuierce, 
could w’ith imith greater facility prc'vent our 
^onning a connection with her competitor in 
trade, though such a connccticm should be 
ever so beneficial to oiirsehcs. 

Evils of this description ought not to he ro 
garded as imaginary. One of the weak sides of 
republics, among their numerous advantages, 
is that they afford too easy an inlet to foreign 


corruption. An hereditary monarch, though 
often disposed to sacrifice his subjects to his 
ambition, has so great a personal interest in 
the government and in the external glory of 
the nation, that it is not easy for a foreign 
power to give him an ecjiiivalcnt for what he 
would sacrifice hy treachery tcj the state. The 
w'orld has accordingly been w'itness to few ex- 
amplcis of this species of royal piostitution, 
though flicTc have been abundant specimens 
of c\ery other kind. 

In ie])iihlics. jjcrsons elevated from the mass 
of the community, by the suffrages of their 
felJcjw-ciii/ens, to stations of great pre-emi- 
nence and pt)wer, may find cennpensations for 
betraying their trust, which, to any but minds 
animated and guided by superior virtue, may 
appear to exceed the proportion of interest 
they have in the common stock, and to over- 
balance the obligations of duly. Hence it is 
tliat history fuinishes us with so many mortify- 
ing examples of the prevalency of foreign 
coriuption in republican governments. Hosv 
much this contributed to the ruin of the an- 
cient cominonucalths has been already deline- 
ated. It is well known that the deputies of the 
United Provinces base, in various instances, 
been purchased hy tlie emissaries of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. The Earl of Chesterfield 
(if my memory ser\es me right), in a letter to 
his court, intimates that his success in an im- 
pcji'tant negotiation must depend on his ob- 
taining a major’s commission for one of those 
deputies. And in Sweden the parties were al- 
ternately bought by France and England in so 
barefaced and notorious a manner that it ex- 
cited universal disgust in the nation, and was 
a principal cause that the most limited mon- 
arch in Europe, in a single day, ^without lu- 
niiili, siolence, or opposition, became one of 
the most absolute and uiic on trolled. 

A circ uinstance wixich crowns the defects of 
the Confedeialion remains yet to be men- 
tionc'd— the want of a judiciary power. Laws 
arc a dead letter without courts to expound 
and define their true meaning and operation. 
I'he irc'aiic's of the United States, to ha\e any 
force at all. must be considered as part of the 
law of the land. Their true import, as far as 
respects individuals, must, like all other laws, 
be ascertained by judicial cj^tcrniinations. I'o 
produce uniformity in thl'se determinations, 
they ought to he submitted, in the last resort, 
to one siJPRKME ntiRiiNAL. And this trihiinal 
ought to be instituted under the same author- 
ity which forms the treaties themselves. These 
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ingredients are both indispensable. If there is 
in each State a court of final jurisdiction, there 
there may be as many different final determi- 
nations on the same point as there arc courts. 
There arc endless diversities in the opinions 
of men. \SJe often see not only diircrent cc>urts 
but the judges of the same court clifTering from 
each otlier. To avoid tlte confusion which 
would unavoidably result from tlie contra- 
dictory decisions of a number of independ- 
ent judicatories, all nations have found it 
necessary to establish one court paramount to 
the rest, possessing a general superintendence, 
and authorised to settle and clei hire in the last 
resort a uniform rule of civil justice. 

This is the nicire necessary where the frame 
of the government is so compounded that the 
laws of the w^iolc arc in danger oi being con- 
travened by the laws of the parts, lii this case, 
if the particular tribunals are invested with a 
right of ultimate jurisdiction, besidc*s the con- 
tradictions to be expected from difterence of 
opinion, there will be much to fear from the 
bias of local views and prejudices, and from 
the interference of local regulations. As often 
as such an interference was to happen, there 
would be reason to apprehend that the pro- 
visions of the particular laws might l>e pre- 
ferred to those of the general laws: for nothing 
is more natural to men in office than to look 
with peculiar deference towards that authority 
to which they out their official existence. The 
treaties of the United States, under the present 
Constitution, are liable icj the inlraciions of 
thirteen different legislature's, and as many dif- 
ferent courts of final jurisdiction, acting under 
the authority of those legislatures. The faith, 
the reputation, the peace of the whole Union, 
are thus continually at the mercy of the prej- 
udices, the passions, and the interests of every 
member cjf w'hich it is composed. Is it possible 
that foreign nations can either respect or con- 
fide in such a government? Is it possible that 
the people of America will longer consent to 
trust their honour, their happiness, their safe- 
ty, on so precarious a fourulation? 

In this review of the Confederation. I have 
confined myself to the exhibition of its most 
material defects; passing over those impeiiec- 
tions in its details by which even a great part 
of the power intended to be conferred upon 
it has been in a great measure rendered abor- 
tive. It must be by this time evident to all men 
of reflection, who can divest themselves of the 
prepossessions of preconceived opinions that 
it is a system so radically vicious and unsound. 


as to admit not of amendment but by an entire 
change in its leading features and characters. 

'I'hc organisation of Congress is itself utterly 
improper for the exercise of those powers 
which are necc'ssary to be clc^posiied in the 
Union. A single assembly may be a proper re- 
ceptacle of those slender, or rather fettered, 
auihoritic's, which ha\e been heretofore dele- 
gated to the federal head: but it would be in- 
consisteiit with all the principles of good gov- 
ernment, to intrust it with those additional 
powers which, even the moderale and more 
rational aclversaritfs of the jiroposed Constitu- 
tion admit, ought lorc'sidcin the United States. 
If that ]>lan should not he adopted, and if the 
necc'ssity ol the Union slumld be able to with- 
stand the ambitious aims of those nu'ii who 
may indulge magnificent schemes of personal 
aggrandisement Irom its dissolution, the prob- 
ability would be, that we should run into the 
project of conlerring siippleTueiitary powers 
upon Congress, as they aic iiow' consliiiiiccl; 
and either the machine, from the intrinsic loc'- 
hlencss of its structure, will moulder into 
pieces, in spite of our ill-jiiclged efloris to prop 
it: or, by successive augmentai ions of its lone 
and energy, asnec essity niiglu prompt, we sliall 
finalh accumulate, in a single body, all the 
most important jjrcrogaiives of sovereignly, 
and thus entail upon our posterity one oi the 
most execrable forms of government that 
human infatuation ever contrived. 'Thus we 
should create in rc'ality lliat very tyranny which 
the adversaries of the new' Constitution c-ither 
arc. or effect lobe, solicitous to avert. 

It has not a little cc^ntributecl to the infirm- 
ities of the existing federal system, that it never 
had a ratification by the pkopi.ic. Resting on 
no better foundation than the consent of the 
several legislatures, it has bc*cn exposed tcj Ite- 
cpient and intricate (|uestions concerning the 
validity of its powers, and has. in some in- 
stances, given birth to tlic enormous doctrine 
of a right of legislative repeal. Owing its ratifi- 
cation to the law of a State, it has becui eciii- 
tended that the same authority might repeal 
the law by which it was ratified. However gross 
a heresy it may be to maintain that a party to 
a compact has a right to revoke that compact, 
the doctrine itself has had respectable advo- 
cates. The possibility of a question of this na- 
ture proves the necessity of laying the fcnin- 
dalions of our national government deeper 
than in the mere sanction of delegated author- 
ity. "I’he fabric of American empire ought to 
rest on the solid basis of the consent of the 
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PEOPLE. The streams of national power ought 
to flow immediately from that pure, original 
fountain of all legitimate authority. 

PL’BI.IUS 

Number 2j 

[HAMILTON] 

The necessity of a Constitution, at least 
ccpjally energetic with the one proposed, to 
the preservation of the Uni(»n, is the point at 
the examination of which we arc now arrived. 

TJiis inejuiry w'il! naturally divide itself into 
tliree hranthes— the objec ts to be provided for 
by the federal government, the cpiantity of 
pow^c*r necessary to the accomplishment of those 
objects, the persons i]f)on whom that power 
ought to operate. Its distribution and organ- 
isation will more properly claim our atten- 
tion under the succeecling head. 

'The principal purposes tej be answered by 
union are these— the common defence of the 
members; tin' j»i 'nervation erf the public peace, 
as well against internal convulsions as external 
attacks; the regulation of commerce with other 
nations and between the Slates; the supeiin- 
tendence of our intercourse, political and coin- 
mercinl, with foreign countries. 

I'he authorities essential to the common de- 
fence are these: to raise armies; to build and 
c'Cjuip fleets; to prescribe rules for the gervern- 
nient of both; to direct their operatierns; to 
piovide for their support. These pow’crs ought 
to exist W’ithout limitation, because it is im- 
possible to foresee or define the extent and 
\mriety of national exigencies, or the corres- 
pondent extent and xHirieiyof the means xohich 
may be necessary to satisfy them. The circum- 
stances that endanger the safety of nations arc 
infinite, and for this reason no constitutional 
shackles can wisely be imposed on the power 
to which thecareof it iscommitted. I'his power 
ought to be co-extensive w'ith all the possible 
coinbinationsof suchc ircuinstances; and ought 
to be under the direction cjf the same councils 
w^hich arc appointed to preside over the com- 
mon defence. 

'I’his is one of those truths which, to a cor- 
rect and unprejudiced mind, carries its own 
evidence along with it; and may be obscured, 
but cannot be made plainer by argument or 
reasoning. It rests, upon axioms as simple as 
they arc universal; the means ought to be pro- 
portioned to the end; the persons, from w’hose 
agency the attainment of any end is expected, 
ought to possess the means by which it is to be 
attained. 


Whether there ought to be a federal govern- 
ment intrusted with the care of the commcjn 
defence, is a questicjn in the first instance open 
for discussion; but the moment it is decided in 
the alfirniative, it will follows that that gcjvcrn- 
ment ought to be clothed with all the pow'crs 
rc'quisite to complete execution of its trust. 
And unless it can be shown that the circum- 
stances which may affect the public safety are 
reducible within certain determinate limits; 
unless the contrary of this position can be fairly 
and rationally disputed, it must be admitted, 
as a necessary consecjuence, that there can be 
no limitation of that authority w'hich is to pro- 
vide for the defence and protection of the 
community, in any matter essential to its elTi- 
cacy— that is, in any matter cs.sential to the for- 
mation, direction, or suppoit of the national 

I'ORCTES. 

Oefcctive as the present Confederation has 
been proved to be, this principle appears to 
have been fully recognised by the framers of 
it; though they have not made proper or aclc- 
cpiate provision for its exercise. Congress have 
an unlimited discretion to make reejuisitions 
of men and money; to govern the army and 
nav\; to direct their operations. As their reejui- 
sitionsare made constitutionally binding upon 
the States, w’ho are in fact under the most 
solemn obligation to furnish the supplies re- 
quired of them, the intention evidently was. 
that the United States should command what- 
ever resources were by them judged rccjuisite 
to the “common defence and general welfare.*’ 
It was presumed that a sense of their true 
interests, and a regard to the dictates cjf good 
faith, w’oulcl be found sulTicient pledges for 
the punctual performance of the duty cif the 
members to the federal head. 

The experiment has. however, demonstrat- 
ed that this expectation was ill-founded and 
illusory; and the observations, made under 
the last head, will. I imagine, have sufficed to 
convince the impartial and discerning, that 
there is an absolute necessity for an entire 
change ill the first piinciplesof the system; that 
if we arc in earnest about giving the Union 
energy and duration, we must abandon the 
vain project of legislating upon the States in 
their collective capacities; we must extend the 
laws of the federal governgient to the individ- 
ual citizens of America; 'we must discard the 
fallacious scheme of c]uotas and requisitions, 
as ecpially impracticable and unjust. The re- 
sult from all this is that the Union ought to be 
invested with full penver to levy troops; to 
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build and equip fleets: and to raise the revc> 
iiucs which w'ill be required for the fonnation 
and support of an army and navy, in the cus- 
tomary and ordinary modes practised in other 
governments. 

If the circumstances of our country are such 
as to demand a compound instead of a simple, 
a confederate instead of a sole, govern men t, 
the essential point which will remain to be 
adjusted will be to discriminate the OBjKcrrs, 
as far as it can be done, which shall appertain 
to the different provinces or departments of 
power; allowing to each the most ample au- 
thority for fulfilling the objects ccimmitted to 
its charge. Shall the Union be constituted the 
guardian of the common safety? Are fleets and 
armies and revenues necessary to this purpose? 
The government of the Union must Ijc em- 
powered to pass all laws, and to make all regu- 
lations which have relation to them. The same 
must be the case in respect to commerce, and 

every other matter to which its jurisdiction 
is permitted to extend. Is the administration 
of justice between the citizens of the same 
State the proper department of the local gov- 
ernments? These must possess all the author- 
ities which are connected with this object, and 
with every other that may be allotted to their 
particular cognisance and direction. Not to 
confer in each case a degree of power commen- 
surate to the end. wciuld be to violate the most 
obvious rules of prudence and propriety, and 
improvidently to trust the great interests of 
the nation to hands which arc disabled from 
managing them with vigour and success. 

Who so likely to make suitable provisions 
for the public defence as that body to which 
the guardianship of the public safety is con- 
fided; which, as the centre of information, will 
best understand the extent and urgency of 
the dangers that threaten; as the representa- 
tive of the W'HOLE, w^ill feel itself most deeply 
interested in the preservation of every part; 
wliich, from the responsibility implied in the 
duty assigned to it. will be most sensibly im- 
pressed with the necessity of proper exertions; 
and which, by the extension of its authority 
throughout the States, can alone establish 
uniformity and concert in the plans and meas- 
ures by which the common safety is to be 
securecl? Is there not a manifest inconsistency 
in devolving upon the federal government the 
care of the general defence, and leaving in 
the State governments the effective powers by 
which it is to be provided for? Is not a want 
of co-operation the infallible consequence of 


such a system? And will not weakness, disorder, 
an undue distribution of the burdens and ca- 
lamities of war, an unnecessary and intolerable 
increase of expense, be its natural and inevi- 
table concomitants? Have we not had unequiv- 
ocal experience of its effects in the course of 
the revolution which we ha\e just accom- 
plished? 

Every view we may take of the subject, as 
candid iii(|uirers after truth, w^ill serve m con- 
vince us, that it is both unwise and dangenms 
to deny the federal government an unconfined 
authority, as to all those objects whidi arc in- 
trusted to its management. It will indeed de- 
serve the most vigilant and careful attention 
of the pc'oplc, to sec that it be modelled in 
such a manner as to admit of its being safely 
vested with the rc(|uisite pow'cis. If any plan 
which has been, or may be, offered to our c«>n- 
sideration, should not, upon a dispassionate 
inspection, be found to ansiver this descrif)- 
tion, it ought to be rcjc^cted. A government, 
the constitution of w'hich renders it unfit to be 
trusted with all the powcis which a free people 
ought to dclrguie to any government , would 
be an unsafe and improper depositary of the 
NATIONAL iN'iLRESTs. Wherever these can with 
propriety be confided, the coincident powers 
may safely accompany them. This is the true 
result of all just reasoning upon the subject. 
And the adversaries of the plan promulgated 
by the convention ought to have con fined them- 
selves u> showing that the internal structure 
of the proposed government w'as such as to 
render it unworthy of the confidence of llw; 
people. They ought not to have w'andered into 
inflammatory declamations and unmeaning 
cavils about the extent of the powers. 'Ehe 
Fow'ERS are not too extensive for the oBjEcris 
of federal administration, or, in other w^ords, 
for the management of our national inter- 
ests; nor can any satisfactory argument be 
framed to show that they are chargeable with 
such an excess. If it be true, ar has been in- 
sinuated by some ol the writers on the other 
side, that the difficulty arises fipin the nature 
of the thing, and that the extent of the coun- 
try will not permit us to form a government in 
which such ample powers can safely be re- 
posed, it w^ould prove that w^e ought to con- 
tract our views, and resort to the expedient of 
separate ccjiifederacies, w'hich will move wdtli- 
in more practicable spheres. Eor the absurdity 
musi continually stare ns in the face ol confid- 
ing to a government the direction of the most 
essentia! national interests, without daring to 
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trust it to the authorities which are indis- our newspapers at the present juncture, with- 


pcnsablc to their proper and efficient manage- 
ment. Let us not attempt to reconcile contra- 
dictions, but firmly embrace a rational alterna- 
tive. 

1 trust, however, that the impracticability of 
one general system cannot be shown. I am 
greatly mistaken, if anything of weight has yet 
been advanced of this tendency; and I flatter 
myself that the observations which have been 
made in the course of these papers have served 
to place the reverseof that position in as clear a 
light as any matter still in the womb of time 
and experience can be susceptible of. This, at 
all events, must be evident, that the very diffi- 
culty itself, drawn from the extent of the coun- 
try, is the strongest argument in favour of an 
energetic government; for any cjther can cer- 
tainly never preserve the Union of so large an 
empire. If we embrace the tenets of those w^ho 
o[>pose the adoption of the proposed Consti- 
tution. as N 'udard of our political creed, 
we cannot fail to verify the gloomy doctrines 
which prc'dict the impracticability of a na- 
tional system pervading entire limits of the 
present Confedeiacy. Publius 

Mumber 24 

[Hamilton] 

To THK powers proposed to be conferred up- 
on the federal government, in respect to the 
creation and dirc’ctioii of the national force's, 
1 have met svith but one spc'cific objection, 
which, if 1 understand it right, is this— that 
proper provision has not been made against 
the existence of standing armies in time of 
peace; an objection which, I shall iic^w endeav- 
our to show, rests on weak and unsubstantial 
foundations. 

It has indeed been brought forw^ard in the 
most vague and general form, supported only 
by bold assertions, without the appearance of 
argument; withciut even the sanction of theo- 
retical opinions; in contradiction to the prac'- 
tice of other free nations, and to the general 
sense of America, as expressed in most of the 
existing constitutions. The propriety of this 
remark willappearthe moment it is rcccrllected 
that the objection under consideration turns 
upon a supposed .necessity of restraining the 
LECiSLATiVK autliority of the nation, in the 
article of military establishments; a principle 
unheard of, except in one or two of our State 
constitutions, and rejected in all the rest. 

A stranger to our politics, who was to read 


out having previously inspected the plan re- 
ported by the convention, would be naturally 
led to one of two conclusions: either that it 
contained a positive injunction, that standing 
armies should be kepi up in time of peace; or 
that it vested in the executive the whole power 
of levying troops, without subjecting his dis- 
crcticjn, in any shape, to the control of the leg- 
islature. 

If he came afterwards to peruse the plan 
itself, he would be surprised to discover that 
neither the one nor the other was the case; 
that the whole power of raising armies was 
lodged in the Legislature, not in the Executive; 
that this legislature was to be a popular body, 
consisting of the representatives of the people 
periodically electecl; and that instead of the 
provision he had supposed in favour of stand- 
ing armies, there was to be found, in respect 
to this object, an important qualification even 
of the legislative cliscretion. in that clause 
which forbids the appropriation of money for 
the support of an army for any longer period 
than two years— a precaution which, upon a 
neaier \ iew of it, will appear to be a great and 
real security against the keeping up of troops 
wdrhoiit evident necessity. 

Disappointed in his first surmise, the person 
I have supposed wcjidd be apt to pursue his 
conjectures a little further. HcwT)uld naturally 
say to himself, it is impossible that all this ve- 
hement and j>aihctic declamation can be with- 
out scMiie colourable pretext. It must needs be 
that this people, so jealous of their liberties, 
have, in all the preceding models c^f the con- 
stitutions which theyhase established, inserted 
the* most precise and rigid precautions on this 
point, the omission of which, in the new plan, 
has given birth to all this apprehension and 
clamour. 

If, under this impression, he proceeded to 
pass in review the several State constitutions, 
how great would be his disappointment to find 
that two only of them^ contained an interdic- 

his statement of the matter is taken from the 
priiitc'd collection of State con aitutioiis. Pennsxl- 
vania and North Carolina are the two which con- 
tain the inicidiction in these words: “As standing 
armies in time of peace are dangerous to liberty, 
THEY OUGHT NOT to hc kept up.” This is, in truth, 
rather a cauiion than a iwiitmTioN. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Delaw'are. and Maryland 
have, in rath of their hills of rights, a clause to 
this effect: “Standing armies aie mingerous to lib- 
erty, and ought not to he raised or kept up with- 
oi>r I HE r.ci.Nsi NT 01 THE Lfgisi.mure*’; which is a 
formal admission of the authority of the Legisla- 
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tion of standing armies in time of peace; that 
tlie other eleven had either observed a pro- 
found silence on the subject, or had in express 
terms admitted the right of the legislature to 
authorise their existence. 

Still, however, he would be persuaded that 
there must be some plausible loundation for 
the cry raised on this head. He would never be 
able to imagine, while any source of informa- 
tion remained unexplored, that it was nothing 
more than an experiment upon the public cre- 
dulity, dictated either by a deliberate inten- 
tion to deceive, or by the overflowings of a zeal 
too intemperate to be ingenuoLxs. It would 
probably octur to him, that he would be likely 
to find the precautions he was in search of in the 
primitive compact lietweeii the States. Here, 
at length, he would exjject tt> meet with a solu- 
tion of the enigma. No doubt, he would ob- 
serve to himself, the existing Confederation 
must contain the most explicit provisions 
against military establishments in time of 
peace: and a departure from this model, in a 
favourite point, has occasioned the discontent 
which apj>ears to influence these political 
champions. 

If he should now apply himself to a careful 
and critical survey of the articles of Confed- 
eration, his astonishment would not only be 
increased, but would ac<|uire a mixture oi in- 
dignation, at the unexpected discovery that 
these articles, instead ot containing the pro- 
hibition he looked for, and though they had, 
with jealous circumspection, restricted the au- 
thority of the Slate legislatures in this partic- 
ular, had not imposcnla single restraint on that 
of the United States. If he happened to be a 
man of c^uick sensibility, or ardent temper, he 
could nenv no longer retrain Iroiii regarding 
these clamours as the dishonest artifices of a 
sinister and unprincipled opposition to a plan 
which ought at Ic^ast to receive a fair and can- 
did examination from all sincere lovers of 
their country! How else, he would say, could 
the authors of them have been templed *o vent 
such loud censures upon that plan, about a 
point in which it seems to have conformc’cl it- 
self to the general sense of America as dec lared 

ture. New York has no hills of rights, and her con- 
stitution says not a word alioiit the mutter. No 
bills of rights appear annexed to the constitutions 
of the other Slates, except the foic*going. and their 
constitutions are equally silent. 1 am told, how- 
ever, that one or two States have hills of rights 
which do not appear in this collection; hut that 
those also recognise the right of the legislative 
authority in this rc!spcct.— Pubi.ius 


in its different forms of government, and in 
whic:h it has even superadcled a new and pow- 
erful guard unknown to any of them? If, on 
the contrary, lie happened to he a man of calm 
and dispassionate feelings, he would indulge 
a sigh for the frailty of human nature, and 
would lament that in a matter so interesting 
to the happinc'ss t)f millions, the true mc'rits of 
the c]iie.stic>n should he perplexed and entan- 
gled by expedients so unfriendly tc) an iin])ar- 
tial and right determination. Kven such a man 
could hardlv forbear remarking, that a con- 
duct of this kind has to*> much the appearance 
of an intention to mislead the pcx>ple by alarm- 
ing their passions, rather tlian to c.oiuince 
them hv arguments addressed to their under- 
standings. 

Hut however little this objection may be 
coiinienaiKcd, e\en hy precedents among our- 
selves, it may be satisfactory to take a nearer 
view of its intrinsic merits. From a close ex- 
amination it will appear that restraints upon 
the discretion ol the legislature in res]>eci to 
military establishments in lime of peace, would 
be improper ti) be imposed, ami it iinpos<'d, 
from the necessities of society, would be un- 
lik(‘ly to be^ e)l)s(‘r\exl. 

Though a wide ocean se parates liic United 
States Iroin Faueipe, ye t there art‘ \aiious con- 
.sidc*ratie>ns tJiat warn us against an cxce'ss of 
confieleiiee e>r seeurily. On one* siele of us, and 
strelehing far iniej ejur rear, are glowing setlle;- 
ments subject le^ ilie eloininion of Hiitaiii. On 
the other siele, and extending to meet the IJrit- 
ish settlements, are? ce>lonic?s aiiei establish- 
ments subject to tlie dominion of Spain. 1 his 
situatifjn, and the vicinity ol the \Ve?st India 
Islands, belonging to these two powe^rs, create? 
between ihcin, in respect to their American 
pexsscssions and in relation to us, a common 
interest. I'he savage iiibcs on our Western 
frontier ought to be regarded as our natural 
enemies, their natural alli(\s, bec';iiise they have 
mcjst to fear from us. and most to hope Irorn 
them. The improvements in the art of naviga- 
tion have, as kj the facility of cOinnuiiiication. 
rendered distant nations, in a great measure, 
neighbours. Hritaiii and Spain arc among the 
principal maritime powers ol Fiirope. A future 
concert cjf views lietw'een these nations ought 
not to he regarded as improbable. I'he ine Teas- 
ing remoteness of consanguinity is t:very day 
diminishing the force of tlie family compact 
between France and Spain. And politicians 
have ever with great reason considered the ties 
of blood as feeble and precarious links of 
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political connection. These circumstances com- 
bined, admonish us not to be too sanguine in 
considering ourselves as entirely out ot the 
reach of danger. 

Previous 10 the Revolution, and ever since 
the i>eace, there has been a constant necessity 
lor keeping small garrisons on our Western 
frontier. No person can doubt that these will 
continue to be indispensable, if it should only 
be against the ravages anti depredations of the 
Indians. These garrisons must either be fur- 
nished by occasional dctachnieiits from the 
militia, or by permanent corps in the pay of 
the government. The first is impracticable; 
and if practicable, would be pernicious. The 
Tiiilitia would not long, if at all, submit to be 
dragged from their otcupaiions and families 
to pcrlorm that most clisagreeable duty in 
times of profound peace. And if they could 
be prevailed upon or compelled tt) do it. the 
increased expense of a Irequent rotati<jn of 
ser\icc, and die u>ns ^)f labour and disconcer- 
tion of the industrious pursuits of individu- 
als, would form coiulusi\c objettions to the 
scheme. It would be as burdensonie and in- 
jiuious to the public as tiiiiious to private citi- 
zens. The latter rescnirce of permanent corps 
in the pay of the goveinment amounts to a 
standing army in time of peace; a small one, 
indeed, but not the lc*s.s real for being small. 
Ilcie is a simple view of the subject that shows 
us at oiue the impropriety of a constituiif>nal 
interdiction of such establishments, and the 
necessity of leasing the matter to the discre- 
tion and prudence of the U'gislaiure, 

In proportion to our increase in strength, it 
is probable, nay, it may be said certain, that 
llritain and Spain would augment their mili- 
tary establishments in our neighbourhood. If 
we should not be willing to be expcjscd, in a 
naked and defenceless condition, to their in- 
sults and encroachments, we should find it ex- 
pedient to increase our frontier garrison in 
some ratio to the force by which our Wc'stern 
settlements might be annoyed. There are. and 
will be, particular ]>osts, the possession of 
which will include the command of large dis- 
tricts of territcjry, and facilitate luture inva- 
sions of the remainder. It may be added that 
some of those posts will be keys to the trade 
with the Indian nations. Can any man think 
it would be wise to leave such posts in a situa- 
tion to be at any instant seized by one or the 
other of two neighbouring and formidable 
powers? To act this part would be to desert all 
the usual maxims of ]>rucleiuc and polic y. 


If we mean to be a commercial people, or 
even to be secure on our Atlantic side, we must 
endeavour, as sexm as possible, to have a navy. 
To this purpose there must be dockyards and 
arsenals; and lor the defence of these?, fortifi- 
cations, and probably garrisons. When a na- 
tion has become so powerful by sea that it c:an 
protect its dockyards by its fleets, this super- 
sedes the necessity of garrisons for that pur- 
pose; but where naval establishments are in 
their infancy, moderate garrisons will, in all 
likelihood, be found an indispensable security 
against descents for the destruction of the 
arsenals and dockyards, and sometimes of the 
fleet itself. Publius 
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It may perhaps be urged that the objects enu- 
merated in the preceding number ought to 
l>c provided h)r by the State governments, un- 
der the direction of the Union. Rut this would 
be. in reality, an inversion of the primary 
principle of our political association, as it 
would in practice transfer the care of the com- 
rton defence from the federal head to the indi- 
vidual members: a project oppressive to some 
States, dangerous to all, and baneful to the 
Confederacy. 

The territories of Britain, Spain, and of the 
Indian nations in our neighbourhood do not 
border on paj titular States, but encircle the 
Union from Maine to Georgia. The danger, 
though in diffeicnt degrees, is therefore com- 
mon. Anti the means t)f giiartling against it 
ought, in like manner, to be the objects of 
ctmiint)!! councils and of a common treasuiy. 
It happens that some States, from local situa- 
tion. arc more directly exposed. New Yt>rk is 
of this class. fTnon the plan of separate pro- 
visitMis, New Yt>rk would have to sustain the 
whole weight of the establishments requisite 
to her immediate safely, and to the mediate or 
ultimate protection of her neighbours. This 
*vould neither be e(|uitable as it rcspecteil New 
York nor safe as it respected the other States. 
Various inconveniences would attend such a 
system. I'hc States, to whcxsc lot it might fall 
to support the necessary establishments, would 
be as little able as willing,»for a considerable 
lime to come, to bear the burden of competent 
pro\ isions. The security of all would thus be 
subjected to the parsimony, improvidence, or 
inability of a part. If the resources of such part 
bc'comiiig more abundant and extensive, its 
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provisions should be proportionally enlarged, 
tlie other States would quickly take the alarm 
at seeing the whole military force of the Union 
in the hands of two or three of its members, 
and those probably amongst the most powerful. 
They would each choose to have some counter- 
poise, and pretences could easily be contrived. 
In this situation, military establishments, nour- 
ished by mutual jealousy, would be apt to 
swell beyond their natural or proper size; and 
being at tlie separate dis[>osal of the members, 
they would be engines for the abridgment or 
demolition of the national authority. 

Reasons have been already gi\en t<j induce 
a supposition that the State go\erninents will 
too naturally be prone to a rivalship with that 
of the Union, the foundation of which will be 
the love of power: and that in any contest be- 
tween the federal head and one of its members 
the people will be most apt to unite with their 
local government. If, in addition to this im- 
mense advantage, the ambition of the mem- 
bers sltould be stimulated b) the separate and 
independent possession of military forces, it 
would afford loo strong a temptation and too 
great a facility to them to make enterprises 
upon, and finally to subtert, the constitu- 
tional authority of the Union. On the other 
hand, the liberty of the people would be less 
safe in this state of things than in that which 
left the national forces in the hands cjf the na- 
tional government. As far as an army may be 
considered as a dangerous wcxipon of power, it 
had better be in those hands of which the peo- 
ple arc most likely to be jealous than in those 
of which they are least likely to be jealous. For 
it is a truth, which the experience of ages has 
attested, that the people are always most in 
danger when the means of injuring their rights 
are in the possession c>f those of whom they en- 
tertain the least suspicion. 

The frameis of the existing Confederation, 
fully aware of the danger to the Union from 
the separate possession of military forces by 
the States, have, in express terms, prohibited 
tlicm from having cither ships or troops, unless 
with the consent of Congress. The truth is, 
that the existence of a federal government and 
military establishments under State authority 
are not less at variance with each other than a 
due supply of the federal treasury and the 
system of quotas and requisitions. 

There arc other lights beside.s those already 
taken notice of, in which the impropriety of re- 
straints on the discretion of the national legis- 
lature will be equally manifest. 7'hc design of 


the objection, which has been mentioned, is to 
preclude standing armies in time of peace, 
though w'e have never been informed how far 
it is designed the prohibition should extend; 
whether to raising armies as w’cll as to keeping 
them up in a season of trancjuillity or not. If 
it be confin<‘d to the latter it will have no pre- 
cise signification, and it will be ineffectual for 
the purpose intended. When armies are once 
raised what shall be demominated “keeping 
them up,“ contrary to the sense ol the Om- 
stitution? What lime shall be requisite to as- 
certain the violation? Shall it be a week, a 
month, a year? Or shall we say they may be 
continued as long as the danger which oc- 
casioned their being raised continues? This 
would be to admit that they might be kept up 
in time of peace, against threatening or im- 
pending danger, which would be at once to 
deviate from iJie literal meaning of the jjro- 
hibitioii. and to introduee an extensive lati- 
tude of constructu)u. Who shall judge; of the 
continuance of the danger? 'I'his must un- 
doubtedly l)e submitted to the national govern- 
ment, and the mailer would then be brought 
to this issue, that the national government, to 
provide against apprel tended danger, might 
in the fiist instance raise troops, and might 
afterwards keep them on foofc^as lf>ng as they 
supposed the peace or safety of the com muni ly 
was in any degree td jc'opardy. It is easy to per- 
ceive that a discretion so latitudinary as this 
would afford ample room for eluding the lorce 
of the provision. 

'I'he supposed utility of a provision of this 
kind can only be founded on the supj>oscd 
probability, or at lc;ast possibility, of a combi- 
nation between the executive and the legisla- 
tive. in some scheme oi usurpation. Should 
this at any time happen, how easy would it be 
to fal)rit'alc pretences of approaching clanger! 
Indian hostilities, instigatecl by Spain or Brit- 
ain, would always be at hand. Provc^caiions 
to produce the desired appearances might even 
be given to some foreign power, and appeased 
again by timely concessions. If We can reason- 
ably presume such a combination to have been 
formed, and that the enterprise is warranted 
by a sulTicient prospect of success, the army, 
when once raised, frcjin whatever cause, or on 
whatever pretext, may be applied to the ex- 
ecution of the project. 

If, to obviate this consequence, it should be 
resolved to extend the prohibition to the »yi/V 
ing of armies in time of peace, the United 
States woidd then exhibit the most extraordi- 
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nary spectacle which the world has yet seen— 
that of a nation incapacitated by its Constitu- 
tion to prepare for defence, before it was ac- 
tually invaded. As the ceremony of a formal 
denunciation of war has of late fallen into dis- 
use, the presence of an enemy within our terri- 
tories must be waited for, as the legal warrant 
to the government to begin its levies of men 
for the pn)tcciion of the State. We must re- 
ceive the blow, before we could even prepare 
to return it. All that kind cjf policy by which 
nations anticipate distant danger, and meet 
the gathering storm, must be abstained from, 
as contrary to the genuine maxims of a free 
gcjvernment. We must expose our property 
and liberty to the mercy of foreign invaders, 
and invite them by our weakness to seize the 
naked and defenceless prey, because we are 
afraid that rulers, created by our choice, de- 
pendent on our w-ill, might endanger that 
liberty, by an abuse of the means necessary to 
its preservauon. 

HcTe 1 expect we shall be told that the 
militia of the country is its natural bulwark, 
and would be at all times e<jual to the national 
dcd'ence. This doctrine, in substance, had like 
to have lost us our independence. It costs mil- 
lions to the United States that might have been 
saved. I'lie facts which, from our own experi- 
ence, forbid a reliance of this kind, arc too 
recent to permit us to be the dupes cd‘ such a 
suggestion. 'Ihe steady operations of war 
against a regular and disciplituxl army can 
only be successfully conducted by a ferree of 
the same kind. Considerations of economy, not 
less than of stability and vigour, confirm this 
position. The American militia, in the course 
of the late war, have, by their valour on numer- 
ous occasions, erected eternal monuments to 
their fame: hut the bravest of them ieel and 
know that the liberty of their country could 
not have been cstablishcnl by their ellf>ris 
alone, however great and valuable they were. 
War, like most other things, is a science to be 
acquircxl and perfected by diligemee, by per- 
severance, by time, and by practice. 

All vicjlent policy, as it is contrary to the 
natural and experienced course of human af- 
fairs, defeats itself. Pennsylvania, at this in- 
stant, aHords an example of the truth of this 
remark. The Bill -of Rights of that State de- 
clares that standing armies arc dangerous to 
liberty, atid ought not to be kept up in time of 
peace. Pennsylvania, nevertheless, in a time of 
prcjfound peace, from the existence of partial 
disorders in one or two of her counties, has re- 


solved to raise a body of troops; and in all 
probability will keep them up as long as there 
is any appearance of clanger to the publicpeacc. 
'llic conduct of Massachusetts affords a les- 
son on the same subject, though on dilTerciit 
ground. 'I'hat State (without waiting for the 
sanction of Congress, as the artic Ics of the 
Confederation require) was compelled to raise 
troops to quell a domestic insurrection, and 
still keeps a corps in pay to prevent a revival 
of the spirit of revolt. The particular constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts opposed no obstacle to 
the measure; but the instance is still cjf use to 
instruct us that cases are likely to occur under 
our government, as well as under those of 
other iiatir>ns, whiih will sometimes render a 
military force in lime of peace essential to tlie 
security of the society, and that it is therefore 
improper in this respect to control the legisla- 
tive discretion. It also leaches us, in its applica- 
tion to the United States, how little the rights 
of a feeble government arc likely to be respected, 
even by its own constituents. And it teaches us. 
in addition to llie rest, how unequal parch- 
ment provisions arc to a struggle with public 
necessity. 

It was a fundamental maxim of the Lacc- 
clxmonian commonwealth, that the post of ad- 
miral should not he conferred twice on the 
same person. The Peloponni!sian confederates, 
having siillcreci a severe defeat at sea from the 
Athenians, demanded l.ysandcr, who had be- 
fore served with success in that capacity, to 
command the combined fleets. The Lacecla*- 
monians. to gratify their allies, and yet prt:- 
serve the semblance of an adherence ic^ their 
ancient institutions, had recourse to the flims\ 
subterfuge of investing Lysander with the real 
p«>wer of admiral under the nominal title of 
vice-admiral. This instance is selected from 
among a miiltiuidc that might be cited to con- 
firm the truth already advanced and illustrated 
by domestic examples; which is, that nations 
pay little regard to rules and maxims calcu- 
lated ill their very nature to run counte*" to the 
necessities of society. Wise politicians will be 
cautious about fettering the go\eriimcnt with 
restrictions that cannot be observed, because 
they know that every breach of the fundamen- 
tal laws, though dictated by necessity, impairs 
that sacred reverence whj/sli ought to be main- 
tained ill the lireast of rulers towards the con- 
stitution of a country, and forms a precedent 
for other breaches where the same pica of ne- 
cessity does not exist at all, or is less urgent 
and palpable. Pudlius 
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It was a thing hardly to be expected that in a 
popular revolution the minds of men should 
stop at that happy mean which marks the salu- 
tary boundary between power and privilege, 
and combines the energy of government with 
the security of private rights. A failure in this 
delicate and important point is the great source 
of the inconveniences we experience, and if we 
arc not cautious to avoid a repetition of the er- 
ror, in our future attempts to ret tify and amel- 
iorate our system, we may tra\ cl Irom one chi- 
merical project to another; we may try change 
after change; but we shall ne\er be likely to 
make any material change for the better. 

Ihc idea of restraining the legislative author- 
ity, in the means of providing for the national 
defence, is one of those refinements which owe 
their origin to a zeal for liberty more ardent 
than enlightened. \Vc have seen, howxwer, that 
it has not had thus far an extensive prevalency; 
that even in tliis country, where it made its first 
appearance, Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
are the only two States by which it has been in 
any degree patremised; and that all the others 
liaNC refused to give it the least countenance; 
wisely judging that confidence must be placed 
somewhere; that the necessity oi doing it is im- 
plied in the very act of delegating power; jpid 
that it is better to hazard the abuse of that con- 
fidence than to embarrass the government and 
endanger the public safety by impolitic restric- 
tions on the legislative authority. The oppo- 
nents of the proprised Omstitiition combat, in 
this respect, the general decision of America; 
and instead of being taught b) experience the 
propriety of correcting any extremes into which 
wx‘ may have heretofore run, they appear dis- 
posed to conduct us into others still more dan- 
gerous, and more extravagant. As if the tcjnc 
of government had been found too high, or 
too rigid, the doctrines they teach are calcu- 
lated to induce us to depress or to relux it, by 
expedients which, upon other occasions, have 
been condemned or forborne. It may be af- 
firmed without the imputation of invective, 
that if the principles they inculc ate, on various 
points, could so far obtain as to become the 
popular creed, they would utterly unfit the peo- 
ple of this country for any species of govern- 
ment whatever. But a danger of this kind is 
not to be apprehended. The citizens of Amer- 
ica have too much di.scernment to be argued 
into anarchy. And 1 am much mistaken if ex- 


perience has not wrought a deep and solemn 
conviction in the public mind, that greater en- 
ergy of gcjvernmcnt is essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of the community. 

It may not be amiss in this place concisely to 
remark the origin and progre^ss ot the idea, 
which aims at the exclusion of military estab- 
lishments in time of peace. Though in specula- 
tive minds it may arise from a contemplation 
of the nature and tendency of such insiitu- 
cions, fortified by the events that have hap- 
pened in other ages and countries, yet as a na- 
tional sen I i men t, it must be trac ed to those 
habits c^f thinking which we derive from the 
nation trom whom the inhabitants of these 
States have in general sprung. 

Ill England, for a long time after the Nor- 
man Concjuest, the authority of the monarch 
was almc:>st unlimited. Inroads were gr.idiially 
made upon the prerogative, in favour ot lib- 
erty, first by the barons, and afterwards by the 
people, till the greatest part of its most feumi- 
dable pretensions became extinct. But it was 
not till the revolution in 1688, which elevated 
the Prince of Orange to the throne oi Cireat 
Britain, that English liberty was completely 
triumphant. As incident to the undefined pow- 
er of making war. an acknowledged preroga- 
tive of the crowm, Charles II. 4 iacl, by his own 
authority, kept on foot in time of peace a body 
of 5.000 regular troops. And this number James 
II. increased to 50,000: who were paid out of 
his civil list. At the revolution, to abolish the 
exercise of so dangerous an authority, it be- 
came an article ot the Bill of Rights then 
framed, that “the raising or keeping a standing 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, un- 
less with the consent of Parliainejit, was against 
law.“ 

In that kingdom, when the pulse of liberty 
was at its highest pitch, no security against the 
danger of standing armies w'as thought rcMjui- 
site, beyond a prohibition of their being raisc*d 
or kept up by the mere authority cjf the execu- 
tive magistrate. 7 ’lie patriots, who cflected that 
memorable re veil uticni, were too temperate, too 
well-informed, to think of any restraint on the 
legislative discretion. They were aware that a 
certain number of troops for guards and garri- 
sons were indispensable; that no precise bounds 
could be set to the national exigencies; that a 
po ver equal to every possible contingency must 
exi t somewhere in the government: and that 
when they referred the exercise of that power 
to the iiidgmcnt of the legislature, they had ar- 
rived at the ultimate point of precaution w'hich 
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was reconcilable with the safety of the com- 
inunity. 

From the same source, the people of Amer- 
ica may be said to have derived an hereditary 
impression of danger to liberty, from standing 
armies in time of peace. 'I'hecircumsiances of a 
revolution quickened the public sensibility on 
every point connected with the security of pop- 
ular rights, and in some instances raised the 
warmth of our zeal beyond the degree which 
consisted with the due temperature of thebody 
politic. The attempts of two of the Slates to re- 
strict the authority of the legislature in the ar- 
ticle of military cslablishmenis. are of the num- 
ber of these instances. The priiuiples which 
had taught us to be jealous of the power of an 
hereditary monarch were by an injudicious ex- 
cess extended to the repieseniatives of the peo- 
ple in tlicir popular assemblies. Kven in some 
f)f the States where this error was not adopted, 
we find unnecessary declarations tliat standing 
armies cmgtit not to be kept up, in time of 
peace, w'l'iiiour iiit: consini of thf, LFC.rsr.A- 
TURt. I call them unnecessary, because the rea- 
son w’hich had introduced a similar provision 
into the Fnglish Bill of Riglits is not applica- 
ble to any oi the State constitutions. The pow- 
er of raising armies at all, undcT those consti- 
tutions, can by no umstraiction be deemed to 
rc'side anywhere else than in the legislatures 
themselxes: and it w’as superfluous, if not ab- 
surd. to declare that a matter should not be 
done w'itliouL the consent of a Ijody w hit h alone 
had the jjowxrof doing it.. \( cordiiigly, in some 
of those (onstiiutions, and among others in 
that ol this State of New York, w’hicli has been 
justly celebrated, both in Far rope and Amer- 
ita, as one of the best of the forms of govern- 
ment established in this country, there is a 
total silence irpon the subject. 

It is remarkable, that even in the tw’o Slates 
which seem to have meditated an interdiction 
of military establishments in time of peace, the 
mode of expression made use of is rather cau- 
tionary than prohibitory. It is not said, that 
standing ai'mies .s/ui// not be kept up, but that 
they onght not to be kept up, in time of peace. 
This ambiguity of terms appeal's to base been 
the result of a conflict between jealousy and 
conviction; between the desire of excluding 
such establishnietTts at all events, and the per- 
suasion that an absolute exclusion ivould be 
unwise and unsafe. 

Can it be doubted tirat such a provision, 
whenevcT the situation of public affairs w'as 
understood to reejuire a departure from it, 


would be interpreted by the legislature into a 
mere admonition and w'ould be made to yield 
to the necessities or supposed necessities of the 
State? Let the fact already mentioned, with re- 
spect to Pennsylvania, decide. What then (it 
may be asked) is the use of such a provisicjn, if 
it cease to operate the moment there is an in- 
clinaticjii to disregard it? 

Let us examine whether there be any com- 
parison, in point of efficacy, between the pro- 
vision alluded to and that wiiich is contained 
in the new C^onstitution, for restraining the 
appropriations of money for military purposes 
to the ]>eriod of tw’o years. The former, by aim- 
ing at loo much, is calculated to effect nothing; 
the latter, by steering clear of an imprudent 
extreme, and by being perfectly compatible 
with a proper provision for the exigencies of 
the nation, w'ill have a salutary and powerful 
operation. 

T he Ic'gislature of the United States will be 
obliged, by this provision, once at least in ev- 
ery tw'o sears, to delilicrate upon the propriety 
ol keeping a military force on foot: to come to 
a new resolution on the point; and to declare 
their sense of the matter, by a formal vote in 
the face of their constituents. T hey are not at 
liberty to vest in the executive department per- 
manent funds for the support of an army, if 
they w'cre even incautious enough to be will- 
ing to repose in it so improper a confidence. 
As the spirit of party, in different degrees, must 
be expected 10 infect all political bodies, there 
will I)e, no do Hn, persons in the national legis- 
lature willing enough to arraign the measures 
and crimip'ite the views of the majority. The 
provision for the support of a military force 
will always be a favourable topic for declama- 
tion. As often as the question comes forward, 
the public attention will be roused and at- 
trac ted to the subject by the party in opposi- 
tion: and if the majority should be really dis- 
posed to exceed the pro]>er limits, the com- 
munity W’ill be warned of the danger, and will 
have an opportunity of taking measures to 
guard against it. Independent of parties in the 
national li*gislaiure itself, as often as the pe- 
riod c^f discussion arrived, the State legisla- 
tures. who W'ill ahvays be not only vigilant but 
suspicious and jealous guardians of the rights 
of the citizens against eiuToachments from the 
federal government, will constantly have their 
attention aw'ake to the conduct of the national 
rulers, and will be ready enough, if anything 
improper appears, to sound the alarm to the 
people, and not only to be the voice, but, if 
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necessary, the arm of their discontent. 

Schemes to subvert the liberties of a great 
community require time to mature them for 
execution. An army, so large as seriously to 
menace those liberties, could only be formed 
by progressive augmentations; which would 
suppose, not merely a temporary combination 
between the legislature and executive, but a 
continued conspiracy for a series of time. Is it 
probable that such a combination Avould exist 
at all? Is it probable that it would be perse- 
vered in, and transmitted along through all 
the successive variations in a representative 
body, which biennial elections would natu- 
rally produce in both houses? Is it presumable 
that every man, the instant he took his seat in 
the national Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, would commence a traitor to his constit- 
uents and to his country? Can it be supposed 
that there would not be found otic man dis- 
cerning enough to detect so atrocious a con- 
spiracy, or bold or honest enough to apprise 
his constituents of their danger? If siuh pre- 
sumptions can fairly be made, there ought at 
once to be an end of all delegated authority. 
The people should resolve to recall all the 
powers they have heretofore parted with out 
of their own hands, and to divide themselves 
into as many States as there are counties, in 
order that they may be able to manage their 
own concerns in person. 

If such suppositions could even be reason- 
ably made, still the concealment of the design, 
for any duration, w^ould be imprac ticable. It 
would be announced, by the very < ircumstance 
of augmenting the army to so great an extent 
in time of profound peace. What colcjurable 
reason could be assigned, in a country so situ- 
ated, for such vast augmentations of the mili- 
tary force? It is impossible that the people 
could be long deceived; and the destruction of 
the project, and of the projectors, w'ou Id quickly 
follow the discovery. 

It has been said that the provision which 
limits the appropriation of money for the sup- 
port of an army to the period of two years 
would be unavailing, because the Executive, 
when once possessed of a force large enough to 
awe the people into submission, would find re- 
sources in that very force suflicient to enable 
him to dispense with supplies from the acts of 
the legislature. But the question again recurs, 
upon what pretence could he be put in posses- 
sion of a force of that magnitude in time of 
peace? If we suppose it to have been created in 
consequence of some domestic insurrection or 


foreign war. then it becomes a case not within 
the principles of the objection; for this is lev- 
elled against the potver of keeping up troops 
in time of peace. Eew^ persons will be so vision- 
ary as seriously to contend that military forces 
ought not to be raised to quell a rebellion or 
resist an invasion; and if the defence of the 
community under such circumstances should 
make it necessary to have an army so numer- 
ous us to hazard its liberty, this is one of thr>sc 
calamities for w'hiih there is neither preventa- 
tive nor cure. It cannot be provided against 
by any possible form of government; it might 
even result from a simple league offensive and 
defensive, if it should ever be necessary for the 
confeckTates or allies to form an army for com- 
mon defence. 

But it is an evil infinitely less likely to attend 
us in a united than in a disunited state; nay, 
it may be safely asserted that it is an evil alto 
gethcr unlikely to attend us in the latter situa- 
tion. It is not easy to conceive a possibility that 
dangers so formidable can assail the whole Un- 
ion as to demand a force considerable enough 
to place our liberties in the least jeopardy, es- 
pecially if wc lake into our view the aiti to be 
derived from the militia, w’hich ought always 
to be counted upon as a valuable and power- 
ful auxiliary. Hut in a state of cUstinion (as has 
been fully shown in another plate), the con- 
trary of thissupposition would become not only 
probable, but almost unavoidable. Publius 
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It has been urged, in different shapes, that a 
Constitution of the kind proposed by the con- 
vention cannot operate without the aid of a 
military force to execute its ]aw\s. "I'his, how- 
ever, like most other things that have been 
alleged on that side, rests on mere general as- 
sertion. unsupported by any precise or intel- 
ligible designation of the reasons upon which 
it is founded. As far as 1 have been able to di- 
vine the latent meaning of tin: objectors, it 
seems to originate in a presupposition that the 
people will be disinclined to the exercise of 
federal authority in any matter of an internal 
nature. Waiving any exception that might be 
taken to the inaccuracy or incxplic itness of the 
distinction betw'een internal and external, let 
us inquire what ground there is to presuppose 
that disinclination in the people. Unless wc 
presume at the same time that the powers of 
the general government will be worse admin- 
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isiered than those of the State government, 
there seems to be no room for the jiresiimption 
of ill-will, disaflcction, or opposition in the 
people. I believe it may be laid down as a gen- 
eral rule that their confidence in and obedi- 
ence to a government will commonly be pro- 
portioned to the goodness or badness of its 
administration. It must be admitted that there 
are exceptions to this rule; but these excep- 
tions depend so entirely on accidental causes, 
that they cannot be considered as having any 
relation to the intrinsic merits or demerits of 
a constitution. T hese can only be judged cjf by 
general principles and maxims. 

Various reasons have been suggested, in the 
course of these papers, to induce a probability 
that the general government will be better ad- 
ministered than the particular governments: 
the princ ipal of which reasons are that the ex- 
tension of the spheres of elec tion will present 
a greater option, or latitude of choice, to the 
people; that tin nigh file medium of the State 
legislatures— whic h are select imeliesof men, and 
wiiich are to a])point the members of the na- 
tional Senate— there is reason toexjicc t that this 
branch will generally be c'ompose<l with pet ul- 
iarcare and judgment; that these circ umstances 
promise greater knowlc'dge and more extensive 
information in the national councils, and that 
they will be less apt to be tainted by the spirit 
of faction, and more out of the reach of those 
oc c asion a 1 i 1 1 -h u mou rs, or i em pc >ra ry pre j udiccs 
and propensities, which, in smaller societies, 
frequently contaminate the public couuc ils. be- 
get injustice and op]>rcssioii of a part of the com- 
munity, and engender scliemes whic h, though 
they gratify a moiiieiitaiy inclination or desire?, 
terminate in general distress, dissatisfaction, 
and disgust. Several additional reasons cif con- 
siderable force, ic^ fortily that probability, w'ill 
occur when we come to siirvc'y, with a more 
critical eye, the interic;r strut lure of the edifice 
which w’e are invited to erc'ct. It will be sulfi- 
cienl here to remark, that iimil satisfac tory rea- 
sons can 1)0 assigned to justify an opinion, that 
the federal government is likely to be adminis- 
tered in such a manner as to render it odious 
or contemptible to the people, there can be 
no reasonable foundation for tlie supposition 
that the laws of the Union will meet w’ith any 
greater obstruction from them, or will stand 
in need of any other methods to enforce their 
execution, than the laws of the particular 
members. 

The hope of impunity is a strong incitcnneiit 
to sedition; the dread of pun i slim ent, a pro- 


portionably strong discouragement to it. Will 
not the gcjvernment of the Union which, if pos- 
sessed of a due degree of power, can call to its 
aid the collccti^c resources of the whole Con- 
federacy be more likely to repress the former 
sentiment and to inspire the latter, than that 
of a single State, which can only command the 
resources within itself? A turbulent faction in 
a State may easily suppose itself able to con- 
tend with the friends to the government in 
that State; but it can hardly be so iniatiiatcd 
as to imagine itself a match for the combined 
efforts of the Union. If this reflection be just, 
there is less danger of resistance from irregular 
coTubinations of individuals to the authority 
c^f the Confederacy than to that of a single 
member. 

I will, in this place, hazard an observation, 
which will not l>c the less just because to some 
it may appear new; which is, that the more the 
operations of the national authority aic inter- 
mingled in the ordinary exercise of govern- 
ment, the more the citizens arc ac.customed to 
ineetwitli it in the c ommon occurrences of their 
political life, the more it is familiarised to their 
sight and to their feelings, the further it enters 
into those objects which touch the most sensi- 
ble chords and put in motion the most act is c 
springs of the human heart, the greater will be 
the piobability that it will conciliate the re- 
spc'ci and attachment of the community. Man 
is very much a creature of habit. .X thing tliat 
rarely strike's his senses will generally have but 
little influence upon his mind. A gosernment 
continually at a distance and out of sight can 
hardly he expcxtc'd to interest the sensations 
of the people. The inference is. that the au- 
thority of the Ibiion, and the affect ions of the 
citizens towards it. will be strengthened. lather 
than weakened, by its extension to what are 
called matters c>f iiiteiiial concern; and will 
have less occasion to recur to force, in propor- 
tion to the familiarity and comprehensiveness 
ol its agency. T he moie it circulates tlnough 
those channels and currents in which the pas- 
sions of mankind naturally flow, the less will it 
reejuire the aid of the violent and perilous ex- 
pedients of compulsion. 

One thing, at all events, must be evident, 
that a government like the one propost'd would 
bid much fairer to avoietj^he necessity of using 
force, than that species of league contended 
for by most of its opponents; the authority of 
which should only operate upon the States in 
their political or crollective capacities. It has 
been shown that in such a Confederacy there 
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can be no sanction for the laws but force; that 
frequent delinquencies in the members are 
the natural olTspring of the very frame of the 
government; and that as often as these happen, 
they can only be redressed, if at all, by war and 
violence. 

I'he plan reported by the convention, by ex- 
tending the authority of the federal head to 
the individual citizens of the several States, will 
enable the government to employ the ordinary 
magistracy of each, in the execution of its law's. 
It is easy to perceive that this will tend to de- 
stroy, in the common appiehension, all dis- 
tinction between the sources from which they 
might proceed; and will give the lederal gov- 
ernment the same advantage for securing a due 
obedience to its authority w’hich is enjoyed by 
the government of each Stale, in addition to 
the influence on public opinion w'hich will re- 
sult from the important consideration of its 
having powder to call to its assistance and sup- 
port the resources of the whole l^nion. It mer- 
its particular attention in this place, that the 
laws of the Confederacy, as to the rnurnernted 
and legitimate objects of its jurisdiction, will 
become the supreme law' of the land; to the 
observance of which all officers, legislative, ex- 
ecutive. and judicial, in each State, w'ill be 
bound by the sanctity of an oath. Thus the leg-, 
islatures, courts, and magistrates, of the respec- 
tive members, w'ill be incorporated into the 
operations of the national government as 
as its just and constitutional authority extends; 
and will be rendered auxiliary to the enforce- 
ment of its laws.^ Any man who will pursue, by 
his owm reflections, tlicconsccjuences of this sit- 
uation, will perceive that there is good grcmncl 
to calculate upon a regular and peaceable ex- 
ecution of the laws of the Union, il its powers 
are administered w’ith a common share of pru- 
dence. If w'c will arbitrarily suppose the con- 
trary, we may deduce any inferences we please 
from the supposition; for it is certainly pos- 
sible, by an injudic ious exerc ise cjf the authori- 
ties fif the best government that ever w'as, or 
evcT can be instituted, to provoke and piecipi- 
tate the people into the wildest excesses. But 
though the adversaries of the propcjsed Consti- 
tution should presume that the national rulers 
W'oulcl be insensible to the motives cjf public 
good, or to the obligations of duty, I would 
still ask them how the interests of ambition, or 

'The sophistry which has been employed, to 
show that this will tend to the destruction of the 
State governments, will, in its proper place, be 
full> cletccted.— PuBMus 


the views of encroachment, can be promoted 
by such a conduct? Publius 
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That there may happen cases in w'hicii the 
national government may be necessitated to 
resort to force, cannot be denied. Our own ex- 
perience has corroborated the lessons taught 
by the examples of other nations: that emer- 
gencies of this sort will sometimes arise* in all 
societic!s. howevcT constiiiiU'd; that seditions 
and insurrections are, unhappily, maladic*s as 
inseparable from the body politic as tuiiiours 
and eruplions from the natural body: that the 
idea of governing at all times by the simple 
force of law' (which w'e have been told is the 
only admissible principle of republican gov- 
ernment) has no place but in the reveries of 
those political doctors w'hose sagacity dis- 
dains the admonitions of experimental in- 
struction. 

Should such emc'rgencic'satany time haj>pen 
under the national government, there could 
be no remedy but lr)rce. The mt'ans xo be em- 
ployed must bc‘ proportioned to the extent of 
the mischief. If it should be a slight commo- 
tion in a small part of a State* the militia of 
the residue would be adcc]uate to its suppres- 
sion! and the natural presumption is that they 
would be ready to do their duty. An insuriec- 
tion, whatever may be its immediate cause, 
eventually eiidangeis all government. Regard 
tcj the public peace, ii not to die rights of the 
Union, w’ould engage the c itizens lo wln)m the 
contagion had not coimnunicalecl itself to op- 
pose the insurgents; and if the general govern- 
ment should be found in practice conducive to 
the prosperity and felicity c^f the people, it 
were irrational lo believe that they would be 
disinclinc;cl to its support. 

If. on the con tt ary, tlic insurrextion should 
pervade a whole State, or a principal patt cjf it, 
the emplfiymcnt of a different kind of force 
might become unavoidable. It appears that 
Massachusetts found it necessary to raise troops 
for repressing the disorders within that State; 
that Pennsylvania, from the mere apprehen- 
sion of commotions among a part cif her citi- 
zens, has thought proper to have recourse to 
the ..anie measure. Suppose the Stale of New 
York had been inclined to re-establish her lost 
jurisctiction over the inhabitants of Vermont, 
could .she have hoped lor success in such an 
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enterprise from the efforts 01 the militia alone? 
Would she not have been compelled to raise 
and to maintain a more regular force lor the 
execution of her design? If it nm.st then be ad- 
mitted that the necessity of recurring to a force 
different from the militia, in cases of this ex- 
traordinary nature, is applicable to the State 
governments themselves, why should the pos- 
sibility that the national government might be 
under a like necessity, in similarextiemities, be 
made an objection to its existence? Is it not 
surprising that men who clc'clare an attach- 
ment to the Union in the abstract, sluruld urge 
as an objection Uj the pioposetl Constitution 
what ap]>lies with tenfold weight to the plan 
for which they contend; and what, as far as it 
has any founclation in tiiuh, is an inevitable 
consecjueiice of civil sotiety upon an enlarged 
scale? Who would not prefer that possibility 
to the unceasing agitations and lrec]uent rev- 
olutions which arc the continual scourges of 
petty republics? 

Let us jiu.aiu •hi'- examination in another 
light. Suppose, in lieu of one general system, 
twrr, err tliiee, or even lour Confederacies were 
to Ire Ibrnied, would not tlie same dilli<ulty op- 
]>ose itself to the operations ol either of these 
Carnfcderac ies? Wfruld not eadi of them be c'x- 
posed to the same (asnalties; and when these 
liappened, he obliged to have recourse to the 
same expedients for upholding its authority 
which are objected to in a gcnernmeni for all 
the Si.ucs? \V'ould the militia, in this suppersi- 
tion. be more rc*ady or more able to support 
the federal autliorily than in the case ol a gen- 
eral union? All candid and intelligent men 
must, upon due coiisideialioii, ai kin)wic*dgc 
that the principle of the objection is c^jually 
apyilicable to eiilier of the twer cases; and that 
whether we have one government Icrr all the 
States, cir different governments for different 
parcels of them, or c:vcn if there should be aia 
entire separation of the States,^ there might 
soinetinies be a necessity to make use of a force 
constituted cliflereiitly from the militia, to pre- 
serve* the peace of the community and to nra in- 
lain the just authority of the law's against those 
violent invasions of them which amount t(3 in- 
suriccticms and rebellions. 

Independent of all other reasonings upon 
the subject, it is a full answer to those who rc- 
ejuire a more peremptory prcivision against mil- 
itary establishments in time of peace, to .say 
that the whole power of the proposed genern- 

*ln the revised text, *‘or if thcie should he as 
many unconnec teclgovci ninentsns there arc States." 


merit is to be in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people. This is the essential, and, 
after all, only efficacious security for the rights 
and privifeges of the people, whicli is attain- 
able in civil society.* 

If the representatives of the people betray 
their constituents, there is then no resource 
left but ill the exertion of that original right of 
sc‘ll-defeiice which is paramount to all positives 
forms of government, and wdiich against tlie 
usurpations of the national rulers, may be e.x- 
erlccl witli infinitely better prospect of success 
tlianagainst iboseof therulcrsof an individual 
State. In a single State, if the persons intrusted 
w'itb supreme power become usurpers, the dif- 
fereiil yjarcels, subdivisions, ordistrictsof w'hi( h 
it consists, having no distinct government in 
each, can take no regular measuies for defence. 
'1 he citizens must rush tumuli iiously to arms, 
w’illumt convert, without system, without re- 
source: except in their courage and despair. 
The usurpers, clothed wiih the fomis of h'gal 
authoriiy, can too often crush the opposition 
in emhiyo. The smaller the e.xlcnt of the teni- 
tory. the more ditruiilt will it be for the people 
to form a regular or systematic plan of opposi- 
tion, and the more easy will it be lodefeat thi'ir 
' arly cffoi Is. Intelligence can be more spccclih 
obtained of their preparations and movements, 
and the military force in the possession of the 
usuryjc*rs can be inoic rapidly directed against 
the part where the opposition has begun. In 
this situation there must be a peculiar coinci- 
dence of circumstances to insure success to the 
popular resist nice. 

Tlie obstacles to usurpation and the facili- 
ties of resistance increase with the increased 
cxieiil of the state, yirovided tlie citizens un- 
dei stand their rights and arc disposed to de- 
fend them. The natural strength of the people 
ill a large community, in propc^rtion to the ar- 
tificial sireng*h of the goscrnmeni, is gr<*.'iter 
than in a small, and of course more competent 
to a struggle w'ith the aticMiipts of the govern- 
ment to establish a tyr.inny. lint in a confeder- 
acy the people, w^ithout exaggeration, mav be 
said to be entirely the masters of iheiroAvn late. 
Power being almost ahvays the lival of power, 
the general govc*rii merit will at all times stand 
rc'acly to check the usurpations of the state gov- 
criimenis. and these will have the same disposi- 
tion towards the general gwveinmcnt.l'he peo- 
ple. by throwing themselves into cither scale, 
w'ill infallibly make it preponderate. If their 

“Its full clTicacy will he examined hercaftci.— 
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rights arc invaded by either, they can make use 
of the other as the instrunient of redress. How 
wise will it be in them by cherishing the union 
to preser\'e to themselves an advantage which 
can never be too highly prized! 

It may safely be received as an axiom in our 
political system, that the State governments 
will, in all possible contingencies, aftord com- 
plete security against invasions of the public lib- 
erty by the national authority. Projects of usur- 
pation cannot be masked under pretences so 
likely to escape the ])enet ration of select bod- 
ies of men, as of the people at large. The legis- 
latures will have better means of information. 
They can discover thedanger at a distance: and 
possessing all the organs of civil power and the 
confidenceof thepcople. theycan at once adopt 
a regular plan of opposition, in which they 
can conil>inc all the resources of the tominu- 
nity. They can readily communicate with each 
other in the different States, and unite their 
common forces for the protection <jf their com- 
mon liberty. 

The great extent of the country is a further 
security. We have already experienced its util- 
ity against the attacks of a foieign power. And 
it would have precisely the same effect against 
the enterprises of ambitious rulers in the na- 
tional councils. If the federal army should be 
able to ciuell the resistance of one State, the 
distant States would have it in their power to 
make head with fresh forces. The advantages 
obtained in one place must be abandoned to 
subdue the opposition in others; and the mo- 
ment the part which had been reduced to sub- 
mission was left to itself, its efforts would be 
renewed, and its resistance levivc. 

Wc should recollect that the extent of the 
military f()rcc must, at all events, be regulated 
by the resources of the country. For a long time 
to come, it will not be possible to maintain a 
large army; and as the means of doing this in- 
crease, the population and natural strength of 
the comniiinity will proportionably increase. 
When will the time arrive that the federal gov- 
ernment can raise and maintain an anny capa- 
ble of ere< ting a ciespotisin over the great body 
of the people of an immense empire, whcj are 
in a situation, through the medium of their 
State governments, to take measures for their 
own defence, w'ith all the celerity, regularity, 
and system of independent nations? The ap- 
prehension may be considered as a disease, for 
which there can be found no cure in the re- 
sources of argument and reasoning. 

Publius 
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The power of regulating the militia, and of 
commanding its services in times of insurrec- 
tion and invasion are natural incidents to the 
duties of superintending the coiniiion defence, 
and of watching over the internal peace of the 
Confederacy. 

it requires no skill in the science of war to 
discern that uniformity in theorganisation and 
discipline of the militia would he attended 
tvith the most beneficial effects, w'hencver they 
were tailed into service for the public defence. 
It would enable them to discharge the duties 
of the camp and ol the field w'ith mutual intel- 
ligence and concert— an advantage of peculiar 
moment in the operations of an army; and it 
would fit them much sooner to accpiire the de- 
giee of proficiency in military functions which 
would be essential to their usefulness. This de 
sirable uniformity can only be accoiiiplisliec. 
by confiding the regulation of the militia tc 
the direction of the national authority. It is. 
therefore, with the most evident propi iciy, that 
the plan of the convention pro])oses to ein- 
powxT the Union “to j)rovide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be ciii- 
ploved in the service of the^lJnited States. 
reserving to the States respectively the a 
metit of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the niilitin according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress/* 

Of the dilFcrcnt grounds which have been 
taken in opposition to the plan of the conven- 
tion, there is none that w'as so little to have 
been expected, c*r is so untenable in itself, as 
the one from wliicJi this particular piovision 
has been attacked. If a well-regulated militia 
be the most natural defence c>f a free country, 
it ought certainly to be under the regulation 
and at the disposal of that body which is con- 
stituted the guardian of the national security. 
If standing armies are dangerous to libertv, an 
efficacious powder over tlic militia, in the body 
to whose care the prof cct ion of tlic State is 
committed, ouglu, as far as possible, to take 
aw'ay the inducement and the j*l*elext to such 
unfriendly institiitic^ns. If the federal govern- 

‘This essay appeared as NiimhcT 35 in the cirig- 
inal publication in the newspapers, and is there- 
fore here misplaced chronologically. In the first 
edition of 17^8, however, it is printed as Num- 
ber iq. which gives it its proper place according 
to subject, and for this reason the order of the 
first cdi*ion has Ixicn followed. 
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nicnt can command the aid of the militia in 
those emergencies which call for the military 
arm in support of the civil magistrate, it can the 
better dispense with the employment of a dif- 
ferent kind of force. If it cannot avail itself of 
the lornier, it w’ill be obliged to recur to the lat- 
ter. 'I'o render an army unnecessary, will be a 
more certain method of preventing iis existence 
than a thousand prohibitions upon paper. 

In order to cast an ocliimi upon the powxr 
of calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, it has been remarked that there 
is ncjwhere any provision in the proposed (Con- 
stitution for calling out the i*ossk c:o\fiTA'ius 
to assist the magistrate in the execution of his 
duty; whence it has bt'cm iiiferiecl that military 
force was intericled to be* his only auxiliary. 
'I'herc* is a sti iking incolieiencc in the objec- 
tions whic h have appeared, and sonic'tinies even 
from the same C|uarter. not much calcidatcxi ta 
inspire a ^ery favourable opinion of the sin- 
cerity or fairdealing of their authors. 'I'lie same 
persons who ic ii ms in one breath that the pow 
ers of the federal governme-nt will be despotic 
and unlimited, inlorm us in the next that it 
has not aiithciiity sufheient even to call out the 
eossr f:c)Mi lAii’s. I'he latter, fortunately, is as 
much short of the truth as the foinier exceeds 
it. It would be as absiiid to doubt that a right 
to pass all lawsi/er/ sscoycind pK;/?erlo execute 
its declared pow’crs, would include that of rc- 
(jiiiring the assistance of the citizens to the of- 
ficers who may be iiitrustcicl with the exec ution 
of those laws, as it woidd be to believe tliat a 
right to enact laws necessary and propc'r for 
the imposiiicji) and collection of taxes Avoukl 
involve that of varying the rules ol descent 
and of the alienation of landed property, or of 
abolishing the trial by jury in cases relating to 
it. It being therefore csident that the supposi- 
tion of a want of pow’er to reejuire the aid of 
the PC3SSI-: coMH All’s is entirely destitute of col- 
our,it w'ill follow that the conclusicm which has 
been drawn from it, in its application to the 
authority of the fedc'ral government over the 
militia, is ns uncandid as it is illogical. What 
reason could thc*rc be to infer that force was 
intended to be the sole instrument of author- 
ity, nu'rely because there is a pcjwer to make 
use of it when necessary? What shall we think 
of the motives which could induce men of 
sc*nse to reason in this manner? How .shall wc^ 
prevent a coniiict between charity and judg- 
ment? 

By a curious refinement upon the spirit of 
republican jealousy, w’c are even taught to ap- 


prehend danger from the militia itself, in the 
hands of die federal goveriiincnt.lt is observed 
that select corps may be formed, composed of 
the young and ardent, whci may be rendered 
subset vient to the views of arbitrary pow'cr. 
What plan for the regulation of the militiamay 
be pursued by the naii«jiial government is im- 
possible to be foreseen. But so far from view- 
ing the matter in the same light WMth thcjsc 
w'ho object to select corps as dangerous, w'ere 
the Constitution ratified, and were I to deliver 
my sentiments to a member of the federal leg- 
islature from the State cjii the subjc'ct of a mili- 
tia establishment, 1 should hold to him, in sub- 
stance, the following discourse: 

“The project of disciplining all the militia 
of the United States is as futile as it would be 
injurious, il it were capable of being carried 
into execution. A tolerable expertness in mili- 
tary mcnc'iifenis is a business that requires time 
and practice. It is not a day, or even a w’cnk. 
that will siiflicc for the attainmciit of it. To 
oblige the great bodv of the yeomanry, and ol 
the other classes of the citizens, to be under 
arms lor the purpose of going through military 
exeiciscs and evolutions, as often as might be 
necessary to acejuire the dcgrc'c of pcTfection 
wdiidi w'ould entitle them to the character of a 
w’c* 1 1 -regulated militia, would be a real griev- 
ance to the peo[)le, and a serious public incon- 
\cnicncc and loss. It would form an annual 
deduction from the productive labour of the' 
country, to an amount which, i ah ulating upon 
the present numbers of the people, w'ould not 
fall far short of the wlmle expense of the civil 
establishments of all the States. To attempt a 
thing which would iibridge the mass of labour 
and industry to soconsiclcra)>lcan extent, would 
be niiw'isc: and the experiment, if made, could 
not succeed, because it would not long be en- 
dured. Little more can reasonably be ainic*d at. 
w’itli respect to the ])eople at large, than to 
have them properly armed and ccpiipped: and 
in order to sec that this he not nc'glected, it will 
be ncxessciry to assemble them once or tw ice in 
the course ol a year. 

*'But though the scheme of disciplining the 
whole nation must he abandoned as mischie- 
vous or impracticable; yet it is a matter of the 
utmost importaiicr that a well-digested plan 
should, as soon as possible, be adopted for the 
proper esiablisliment the militia. The at- 
tention of the government ought particularly 
to be directed to I he format ion of a select corps 
of moderate extent, upon such principles as 
W'ill rcalh fit them for service in case of need. 
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By thus circumscribing the plan, it will be pos- 
sible to have an excellent body of well-trained 
militia ready to take the field whenever the 
tlefeme of the Stale shall require it. This will 
■lot only lessen the call for military establish- 
ments, but if circumstances should at any time 
oblige ilie government to form an army of any 
magnitude, that army can never be formidable 
to the liberties of the people while there is a 
large body of citizens, little, if at all, inferior 
to them in discipline and the use of arms, who 
stand ready to defend their own rights and 
those of their felloiv-c iti/en.s. This apjiears to 
me the only substitute that can lie devised for 
a standing army, and the best possible security 
against it, if it should exist." 

'rhus differently from the adversaries of the 
proposed Constitution should I reason on the 
same subject, deducing arguments of safety 
from the very sources which they represent as 
fraught with danger and perdition. Hut lu)W 
the national legislature may reason on the point 
is a thing which neither they nor I can foresee. 

There is something so far-fetched and so ex- 
travagant in the idea of danger to liberty from 
the militia, that one is at a loss whether to treat 
it with gravity or with raillery; whether to con- 
sider it as a mere trial of skill, like the para- 
doxes of rhetoricians; as a disingenuous arti- 
fice to instil prejudices at any price: or as the 
serious offspring of pol i t ic a I fa na l ic ism. Where, 
in the name of common sense, are our fcarir to 
end if we may not trust <iui sons, our brcjthers, 
our neighbours, ourfcllow-citizeiis? What shad- 
ow of danger can there be from men w'ho are 
daily mingling with tlie rest of their country- 
men, and who participate with them in the 
same feelings, sentiments, habits, and interests? 
What rc^asonablc cause of apprehension can 
be inferred from a power in the Union to pre- 
scribe regulations for the militia, and to com- 
mand its services >vhcn necessary, while the 
particular States are to have the sole and ex- 
clusive appointment of the officers? If it w^erc 
possible seriously to indulge a jealousy of the 
militia upon any conceivable establishment un- 
der the federal government, the circumstance 
of the officers being in the appointment of the 
Stales ought at once to extinguish it. There 
can be no doubt that this circ umstance will al- 
ways secure to them a preponderating influ- 
ence over the militia. 

In reading many of the publications against 
the Constitution, a man is apt to imagine that 
he is perusing .scjme ill-written talc or romance, 
which, instead of natural and agreeable im- 


ages, exhibits to the mind nothing but fright- 
ful and distorted shapes— 

Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire; 

discolouring and disfiguring w'hatcvc'r it repre- 
sents, and transforming everything it touches 
into a monster. 

A sample of this is to be observed in the ex- 
aggerated and improbable suggestions which 
have taken place rc?specting the power of call- 
ing for the serv ices of the militia. That of New 
Hampshire is to be manlied to Ciccjigia, of 
Georgia to New Hampshire, of New York to 
Kentucky, and of Kentuc ky to l.akeC^hainplain. 
Nay, the debts due to the French and Dutch 
are to be paid in militiamen instead of louis 
d’ors and ducats. At one moment there is to be 
a large army to lay prostrate the liberi ics of the 
people: at another moment tlie militia of Vir- 
ginia are to be draggc'd from their homes five 
or six hundred miles to tame the republican 
contumacy of Massachusetts; and that oL Mas- 
sachusetts is to be tians[)ortcd an ccpial dis- 
tance to subdue the reliactory haughtiness of 
the aristocratic Virginians. Do the persons who 
rave at this rale imagine that their art or their 
elocpience can impose any conceits or absurdi- 
ties upon the pc*oplc of .Vmerica for infallible 
truths? 

If there should be an arrny^to be made use 
of as the engine of dc'spcjlism, what need ot the 
militia? If there should be no army, whither 
would the militia, iriitaled by being called up- 
on to undertake a distant and hopeless expecli- 
ticjn for the purpose of riveting the chains ol 
slavery upon a part of their countrymen, direct 
their course, but to the scat of the tyrants, who 
had mc,‘ditated so foolish as well as so wicked a 
project, to crush them in their imagincxl in- 
trenchments of power, and to make them an 
example of the jtist vengeance of an abused 
and incensed people? Is this the way in which 
usurpers stride to dominion over a numerous 
and enlightened nation? Do they begin by ex- 
citing the detestation of the very instruments 
of their intended usurpations? Dej they usually 
commence their career by wMiiton anci disgust- 
ful acts of power, calculated to answer nc3 end, 
but to draw' upon themselves universal hatred 
and execration? Arc supposiiians of this scjrt 
the sober admonitions of discerning patriots 
to a discerning people? Or arc they die inflam- 
matory ravings of incendiaries or distempered 
enthusiasts? If we were even to suppose the na- 
tional rulers actuated by the most ungovern- 
able ambition, it is impossible to believe that 
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they would employ such preposterous means 
to accomplish their designs. 

In times of insurrection, or invasion, it w'ould 
he natural and proper that the militia of a 
neighbouring State should be marched into 
another, to resist a common enemy, or to 
guard the republic against the violence of fac- 
tion or sedition. This was frequently the case, 
in respect to the first object, in the course of 
the late war; and this mutual succour is, indeed, 
a principal end of our political association. If 
rhe power of affording it l>e placed unde*r flic 
dirctlioii of the Ibiion, there will be no dan- 
ger of a supine and listless inattention to the 
dangers of a neighbour, till its near approach 
had Miperadded the incitements of self-preser- 
vation to the too feeble impulses of duty and 
sympathy. Puucius 

Number 

[hamilicjn] 

It II \s been already observed that the federal 
government ought to possess the power ol pro- 
\iding for the supjiort of the national forct‘s; 
in whi<h pioposition was intc'nded to be in- 
cluded the expense ol raising troops, of build- 
ingaiid equipping fleets, and a 11 other expenses 
in any wise connected with military arrange- 
ments and operatioi.s. Ihif these arc not the 
only ofijects to tvhich the jurisdiction of the 
Union, in respect to leNemie. must necessarily 
be empowered to extend. It must embrace a 
provision for the .suppoit of the national civil 
list: for the payment of the national debts coii- 
iracted, or that may be contracted: and, in 
general, for all those matters which will call 
for disbursements out of the national treasury. 
'The com lusion is, that there must be inter- 
woven, in the frame of the government, a gen- 
eral power of taxation. inoneshapcoranotlicr. 

Money is, with propriety, considered as the 
vital principle of the body politic; as that which 
stistains its life and motion, and enables it to 
perform its most essential functions. A com- 
plete power, therefore, to procure a regular and 
adecpiatc supply of it, as far as the resources 
of the community will permit, may be regarded 
as an indispensable ingredient in every con- 
stitution. From a deficiency in this particular, 
one of two evils must ensue: either the people 
must be suhjee tc'd to continual plunder, as a 
substitute for a more eligible inode of supply- 
ing the public wants, or the government must 
sink into a fatal atrophy, and, in a short course 
of time, perish. 


In the Ottoman or Turkish empire, the sov- 
ereign. though in other respects absolute mas- 
ter of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, has 
no right to impose a new tax. The consec|uencc 
is that he permits the bashaws or governors of 
provinces to pillage the pecjple without merry: 
and, in turn, scjuec/es out of them the sums of 
which he stands in need, to satisfy his own ex- 
igem ics and tliose of the state. In America, 
from a like cause, the gciveinment of the Un- 
ion has gradually dwindled into a state of de- 
cay, approaching nearly to annihilation. Who 
can doubt that the happiness of the people in 
both couniries would be prcimoted by coinpc'- 
teiit authoriti(!S in the proper hands, to pro- 
vide the revenues which the necessities of the 
public might recpjire? 

The present Confcdcraticin, feeble as it is, 
intended to repose in the United States an un- 
limited power of providing for the pecuniary 
wants of the Union. Hut proceeding upcjn an 
erroneous princ iple, it has been done in such a 
manner as entirely to have frustrated the in- 
tenticjii. Congress, by the articles which com- 
pcjse that compact (as has already been stated), 
are authorised to ascertain and call for any 
sums of iimney necessary, in their judgment, 
to the service of the United States; ancl their 
recpiisitions, if conformable to the rule of ap- 
portionment, arc in every constitutional sense 
obligatory upon the States. These have no right 
to c|uc*stion the propriety of the demand: no 
discretion bcycjnd that of devising the wavs 
and means of furnishing the sums demanded. 
But though this be strictly and truly the case: 
though the assumj>iion of such a right would 
be an infringement of the articles of Union: 
though it may seldom or never have been avow- 
edly claimed, yet in practice it has been con- 
stantly exercised, and would coniinuc to be so, 
as long as the revenues of the Confederacy 
should remain dependent on the intermediate 
agency of its mciiil>crs. What the consecpiences 
of iliis system have been, is within the knowl- 
edge of every man the least conversant in our 
public affairs, and has been amply unfolded in 
dilferent ]>artsof these incpiiries. It is this which 
has chiefly contributed to reduce us to a situa- 
tion which affords ample cause both of mortifi- 
cation to ourselves, and of triumph to our en- 
emies. 

What remedy can ther^hc for this situation, 
but in a change of the system which has pro- 
duced it— in a change of the fallacic3us and de- 
lusive system of quotas ancl requisitions? What 
suhstitiiie can there be imagined for this iguis 
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fatuus in fin.'ince, but that of permitting the 
national government to raise its own revenues 
by the ordinary methods of taxation author- 
ised in every well-ordered constitution of civil 
government? Ingenious men may declaim with 
plausibility on any subject; but no human in- 
genuity can point out any other expedient to 
rescue us from the inconveniences and embar- 
rassments naturally resulting from defective 
supplies of the public treasury. 

The more intelligent adversaries of the new 
Constitution admit the force of this reasoning; 
but they qualify their admission by a distinc- 
tion between what they call inlernal and c.v- 
frrwfl/ taxation. The former they would reserve 
to the State governments; the latter, which they 
explain into commercial imposts, or rather 
duties on imported articles, they declare them- 
selves willing to concede to the federal head. 
This distinction, however, would violate the 
maxim of good sense and sound policy, which 
dictates that every powfr ought to be in pro- 
portion to its object; and would still leave the 
general government in a kind of tutelage to 
the State governments, inconsistent with every 
idea of vigour or eiriciency. Who can pretend 
that commercial imposts are, or would be, alone 
equal to the present and future exigencies of 
the Ihiion? leaking into the account the exist- 
ing debt, foreign and domestic, upon any plan 
of extinguishment which a man moderately 
impressed with the importance of j>ublic*jus- 
tice and public credit could approve, in addi- 
tiontothe establishments which all parlies will 
acknowledge to be necessary, we could not rea- 
sonably (la i ter ourselves that this resource alone, 
upon the most improved scale, would even suf- 
fice for its present necessities. Its future neces- 
sities admit not of calculation or limitation; 
and upon the principle, more than once ad- 
verte<l to. the power of making provision for 
them as they arise ought to be equally uiicon- 
lined. I believe it may be regarded as a position 
warranted by the history of mankind, that, in 
the usual progress of things, the necessities of a 
nation, in every stage of its existence, will be 
■ound at least equal to its resources. 

To say that deficiencies may be prf>vided for 
by requisitions upon the States is on the one 
hand to acknowledge that this system cannot 
be depended upon, and on the other hand to 
depend upon it for everything beyoml a cer- 
tain limit. Those who have carefully attended 
to its vices and deformities as they have been 
exhibited by experience or delineated in the 
course of these papers, must feel invincible re- 


pugnancy to trusting the natirmal interests in 
any degree to its operation. Its inevitable tend- 
ency, whenever it is brfmglit into activity, must 
be to enfeeble the Union, and sr)W the seeds ol 
discord and contention between the federal 
head and its members, and between the mem- 
bers themselves. Can it be expected that the 
deficiencies would be better supplied in this 
mode than the total wants of the Union have 
heretofore been supplied in the same mode? It 
ought to be recollected that if less will be re- 
quired from the Slates, they will have proj)or- 
tionably less means to answer the demand. If 
the opinions of those who (ontend lor the dis- 
tinction whith has been mentioned were to be 
received as esidence of truth, one would be led 
to conclude that there was some known pt>ini 
in the economy of national affairs at which it 
would be safe to stop and to say; 'I hus fai the 
ends of public hapj>iness will be promoted by 
supplying tlte wants of government, and all 
beyemd this is unworthy cd our care; or anxiei\. 
How is it possible that a government hall sup- 
plied and always necessitous, c an fuUil the pur- 
poses of its institution, can provide for the se- 
curity. advance the piospcrity, or support the 
reputation of the commonwealth? flow tan it 
ever possess cither eneigy or stability, dignity 
or c'redit, conlidence at home or respectability 
abroad? How ran its admiiifstration be an\- 
thingclse than a siicct\ssion of expcnlients tem- 
porising. impotent, disgraceful? How w'ill it be 
able to a\()id a freejuent sacrifice of its engage- 
menl.s to immediate iic^cessity? Henv can it un- 
dertake or excruteany libera lor enlarged plans 
of public good? 

Let us attend to what would be tlie elfects of 
this situation in the \ery first war in which we 
should happen lobcengaged.We will presume, 
for argument’s sake, that the revenue arising 
frcmi the impcjsl duties answ'ers the purposes 
of a provision for the public debt and of a 
peace establishment for the Union. Thus cir- 
curnstancc'd. a w’ar breaks cmt. What woidd be 
the probable conduct of the government in 
such an emergency"'* 'I'aught by experience that 
proper dependence could not be placed on the 
success of rcc]uisitions. unable by its own au- 
thority to lay hold of fresh resources, and urged 
by considerations of national danger, woidd it 
not be driven to the expedient of diverting the 
funds already appropriated from their proper 
objects to the defence of the State? It is not 
CH.sy to see how a step of this kind could be 
avoided; and if it should be taken, it is evident 
that it would prove the destruction of public 
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credit at the very moment that it was becom- 
ing essential to the public safety. I’o imagine 
that at such a crisis credit might be dispensed 
with, w^ould be the extreme of infatuation. In 
the modern system of war, nations the most 
wealthy are t)bliged to have recourse to large 
loans. A country so little opulent as ours must 
feel this necessity in a much stronger degree. 
lUit who would lend to a government that pref- 
aced its overtures for borrowing by an act 
which demonstrated that no reliance could be 
j>lacedon the steadiness of its measures for pay- 
ing? The loans it might be able to procuic 
would be as limited in their extent as burden- 
some in their conditions. They would be made 
upon the same principles iliat usurers com- 
monly lend to bankrupt and fraudulent debt- 
ors- with a sparing hand and at enormous pre- 
miums. 

It may peihaps be imagined that, from the 
scantiness c^f the resources ol the ccjuntry. the 
necessity cjf divc-rting the established funds in 
the case supposed vvcjuld exist, though the 
national government should possess an unre- 
strained power cjf taxation, but two considera- 
tions will serve to cjuiet all apprehension on 
this head: one is, that we are sure the rcvsources 
of the conimuniiy, in their full extent, will be 
brought into activity for the f)encrif ol the Un- 
ion; the other is, that whatever deficiencies 
there may be, tan without dilliculiy be sup- 
plic.-d by loans. 

The power of creating new funds upon new 
objects of taxatic^n. by its own authority, would 
enable the: iiaticjn.al governiiieni to boirow as 
lar as its necessities might recjuirc. foreign- 
ers, as well as the citizens of .\njeiica. could 
them reasonably repose ccjrifidt:nee in its engage- 
ments; but to depend upon a go\ eminent that 
must itself depend upon thirteen other govern- 
ments for the: means c>f fuirdling its contracts, 
when once its situation is clearly understood, 
would reejuire a degree of credulity not often 
to be met with in the pecuniary transactions of 
mankind, and little reconcilaljlc w'ilh the usual 
sliarp-sightedness of avarice. 

Reflections of this kind may have tiifling 
weight with men who hope to sec realiscxl in 
America the halcyon scenes of the poetic or 
fabidous age; but to those who believe wc arc 
likely to experience a common portion c^f the 
vicissitudes and calamities which have fallen to 
the lot of cither nations, they must appear en- 
titUxi to serious attention. Such men must be- 
hold the actual situation of their country with 
painful solicitude, and deprecate the evils w’h ieh 


ambition or revenge might, with too much fa- 
cility, inflict upon it. Publius 
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In disquisitions of every kind, there arc cer- 
tain primary truths, or first principles, upon 
which all subsequent reasonings must depend. 
These contain an internal evidence which, an- 
tecedent to all lefleciion or combination, com- 
mands the assent of the mind. Where it pro- 
duces not this eflcct, it must proceed either from 
some defect or disorder in the organs of per- 
ception, or from the influence ol some strong 
interest, or passion, or prejudice. Of this na- 
ture are the maxims in geometry, that “the 
whole is greater than its part; things eijual to 
tlie same arc equal tooncaiioihor: two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space; and all right an- 
gles arc ecjiial to each other.” Of the same na- 
ture are these other maxims 111 c.*thics and poli- 
tics, that there cannot be an effect witlumt a 
cause; tliiu the meansought to be proportioned 
to the end; that every power ought to be 
coimnensiii ale with its object: that there ouglit 
to be no limitation of a power destined to el- 
fect a purpose which is itself incapable of limi- 
tation. And tlierc arc other truths in the two 
latter sciences wiiidi, if they cannot pietciid to 
rank in the class of axioms, are )et such direct 
iiilcTeiict:s Iroin them, and so obvious in them- 
selves. and so agreeable to the natural and un- 
sophisticated dictates of common sc^sc^ that 
they challenge the assent of a sound and un- 
biased mind, with a degree of force and convic- 
tion almost ccpialh irresistible. 

J’he objects of geometrical inejuiry arc so en- 
tirely abstracted Iroiu those pursuits which stir 
up and pul in motion the unruly passions of 
the human heart, that mankind, without difli- 
culty, adopt not only the more simple theo- 
rems of tile science, but even those ab.struse 
paradoxes which, however they may appear sus- 
ceptible of denioiisiralion, are at variance with 
the natural conceptions which the mind, with- 
out the aid of philosophy, would be led to en- 
tertain upon the subject. I'lic inumti- divisi- 
bility of matter, or, in other ^vords, the in- 
riNiiK divisibility of a finttk thing, extending 
even to the minutest atom, is a point agreed 
among geometricians, tl^igh not less incom- 
prehensible to common sense than any ol tliosc 
mysteries in religion against which the bat- 
teries of infidelity have been so industriously 
levelled. 
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But in the sciences of morals and politics^ 
men arc found lar less tractable. To a certain 
degree, it is right and useful that this should 
be the case. Caution and investigation arc a 
necessary armour against error and imposition. 
But this iiiitractableness may be tarried too 
far, and may degenerate into obstinacy, per- 
verseness, or disingenuity. Though it cannot 
be pretended that the prim iples of moral and 
political knowledge have, in general, the same 
degree of certainty with tliosc of the mathe- 
matics, yet they have much better claims in this 
respect than, to judge from the conduct of men 
in particular situations, we should be disj>oscd 
to allow them. The obscuiity is much oltener 
in the passions and prejudices of the reasoner 
than in the subject. Men, upon too many oc- 
casions, do not give their own understaiulings 
fair play; but. yielding to some untoward bias, 
(hey entangle themselves in words and con- 
found themselves in subtletic's. 

Henv else could it happen (if tve admit the 
objectors to be sincere in their opposition) that 
positions so clear as those which nianilest the 
necessity of a general power of taxation in the 
government of the Union, should have to en- 
counter any adversaries among men of discern- 
ment? Though these positions have Ijcen else- 
where fully stated, they will perhaps not be im- 
properly recapitulatc'd in this place, as intro- 
ductory to an examination of wiiat may have 
been ofTcred by way of objection to thein/llicy 
arc in sul)stancc as fcjllows: 

A government ought to cc^ntain in itself ev- 
ery power requisite to the full accomplishment 
of the c^bjccts committed to its care, and to the 
complete cxecuticjii of the trusts fcir which it 
is responsible, free from every other control but 
a regal d to the public good and to the sense 
of the people. 

As the duties of superintending the national 
defence and of securing the public pc?a( e against 
foreign or domestic violence involve a provi- 
sion for casualties and dangers to which no 
possible limits can be assigned, the powder of 
making that provision ought to know^ no other 
bounds than the exigencies of the nation and 
the resources of the community. 

As revenue is the essential engine by which 
the means of answering the national exigen- 
cies must be prcxurecl, the power of procuring 
that article in its full extent must necessarily 
be comprehended in that of providing for those 
exigencies. 

As theory and practice conspire to prove 
that the power of procuring revenue is una- 


vailing when exercised over the States in their 
collective capacities, the federal government 
must of necessity be invested w'ith an unquali- 
fied pow’er of taxation in the ordinary modes. 

Did not experience evince the contrary, it 
would be natural to conclude that the propri- 
ety of a general pow'CT of taxation in the na- 
tional government might safely be permitted 
to rest on the evidence of these propositions, 
unassisted by any additional arguments or il- 
lustratic^ns. But we find, in fact, that the antag- 
onists of the proposed C'.onstilution. so larlrom 
acejuiesting in ilieir justness or truth, seem to 
make their jirincip.il and most zealous ellort 
against this part ol the plan. It may therefore 
be satisfactory to analyse the arguments with 
which they cesmbat it. 

Those of them which have been most la- 
boured W’ith that view', seem in substance to 
amount to this: “It is not true, because the 
exigenc ic*s of the Union may not be suscejjtible 
of limitation, that its power of laving taxes 
ought to be unconfinc'd. Revenue is as re(|ui- 
sitc to the purposes of the local adininislra- 
tions as to those of the Union; and the foimei 
arc at least of c’cpial iinpoi lance w'iih ih(‘ latter 
to the happiness of the peoj)le. It is, tlu?rc’(ore. 
as lu'cessaiy that the State* goveinmenis should 
be able to comiiitind the means ol supplying 
their wants, as that the natTbnal go\ernm(*nt 
should ])ossess the like lacully in respect to the 
W’ants of the Union. Bur an indefinite ]>ower 
of taxation in the latter niiglil, and jirobaldy 
would in time, deprive the former oi' tlie means 
of providing for their own necessities; and 
wcjuld siibjc*ct them entirely to the mere y of the 
national legislature. As the laws of the Union 
arc to become the supreme law of the land, as 
it is to have power to pass all laws that may be 
nkc:fssary for carrying into execution the au- 
thorities W'ith which it is ]jroposc*d to v'est it, the 
national government might at any time abol- 
ish the taxes imposed for State ohjc*cis upon 
the pretence of an interferencT with its own. It 
might allege a necessity of doing this in order 
to give elficacy to the national revenues. And 
thus all the resources of taxation might by de- 
grees become the subjects c^f federal moncjp- 
oly, to the entire exclusion and destruction of 
the Stale governments.'* 

This nicjcle of reasoning appears sometimes 
to turn upon the supposition of usurpation in 
the national government: atoiher tiniesit seems 
to he designed only as a deduction from the 
constitutional operation of its intcnclc:d pow'crs. 
It is only in the* latter light that it can he ad- 
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initted to have any pretensions to fairness. The 
moment wc launch into conjectures about the 
usurpations of the federal government, we get 
into an unfathomable abyss, and fairly put 
ourselves out of the reach of all reasoning. 
Imagination may range at pleasure till it gets 
bewildered amidst the labyrinths of an en- 
chanted castle, and know\s not on which side 
to turn to extricate itself from the perplexities 
into which it has so lashly adventured. What- 
ever may be then limits or modifications of 
the powers of the Union, it is easy to imagine 
an endlc‘ss train of possible clangers; and by 
indulging an excess of jealousy and timidity, 
we may bring ourselves to a state of absolute 
scepticism and irresolution. I repeat here what 
I have observed in substance in another place, 
that all observations ion tided upon the danger 
of usurpation ought to be referred to the com- 
position and structure of the government, not 
to the nature or extent cjf its pcjwers. The 
.State governments, by their oiiginal constitu- 
tions. are in\v.sicM with complete sovereignty. 
Ill what does our security consist against usur- 
pation from that cjuarier? Doubtless in the 
manner of lh<‘ir foimation, and in a due dc- 
pi'iidetue c)f those who are to administer them 
upon the p<‘ople. If the ptoposcxi construction 
of the fc*deral governnic'iit be lound, upon an 
impartial examination of it. to be such as to 
alford, to a proper extent, the same species of 
senility, all appiehensioiison the scene of usiir- 
]).ition ought to be discarded. 

It should not be forgotten that a disposition 
in the State governments tc) encroach upon the 
lights ol the Union is quite as probable as a 
disposition in the Union to encroach upon the 
riglits of the Slate go\ ca ninenis. ^Vhat side 
would be likely to presail in such a conllict 
must depend on the means which llic contend- 
ing parlies could employ towards insuring .suc- 
cess. As in republics stieiigih is alwa)s on the 
side of tlie pc^ople, and as there arc weighty 
rcNisons lo induce a belief that the Slate gov- 
ernments will commonly pc)s.sess most inflii- 
eiuc over them, the natural conclusion is that 
sue h contests will be most apt to end to the dis- 
advantage of the Union; and that there is great- 
er probability of encroachments by the mem- 
bers upon the federal head, than by the federal 
head upon the mcMiibers. But it is evident that 
all conjectures of tlris kind must be exlrcniely 
vague and fallible: and that it is by far the 
safest course to lay them altogether a.sidc. and 
to confine our attention wholly to the nature 
and extent of the powers as they arc delin- 


eated in the Constitution. Everything beyond 
this must be left to the prudence and firmness 
of the people; who, as they will hold the scales 
in their own hands, it is to be hoped, will al- 
ways lake care to preserve the ccjnstituiional 
ecpii librium between the general and tJte .State 
governments. Upon this ground, which is evi- 
dently the true one, it will not be difhcult to 
oljvialc the objections which have been made 
to an indefinite pow’cr of taxation in the United 
States. PuBi.ius 

umber J2 

[HAMILm.N] 

Although I am of opinion that there would 
be no real danger of the Loriscc]uences which 
seem to be apprehended to the Slate govern- 
ments from a powc*r in the Union to control 
them in the levies of money, because I am per- 
suaded that the sense of the pccjplc, tlie cx- 
ireiiic ha/arcl of pro\oking llic resentmenis 
of tlie .State governments, and a conviction of 
the utility and necessity of local adininistra- 
lions for local purposes, would be a coniplcie 
barrier against the oppressise use of such a 
poever; yet I am willing here to allow, in its 
full extent, the justnc^ss of the reasoning which 
reejuires that the individual Slates should po.s- 
sess an independent and uncontrollable au- 
thority to raise their own revenues tor the 
supply ol ilicir own wants. And making this 
concession, 1 afhrin that (w'ith the sole excep- 
tion of duties on imports and expmts) they 
would, under the plan of the convention, retain 
that authority in the most absolute and un- 
c|iialified sense; and that an attempt on the 
part of the national government to abridge 
llieni in the cxeicisc of it, would be a violent 
assumption of power, unwarranted by any 
article or clause of its Constitution. 

An entire consolidation of tlie States into 
one complete national sovcTcignty would im- 
ply an entire subordination of the parts: and 
whatever powers might leiiiain in them, would 
be altogether dependent on the general will. 
But as the plan of the convention aims only at 
a partial union or consolidation, the State gov- 
ernments would c learly retain all the rights of 
.sovereignty which they before had. and which 
were not, by that act. exclusively delcgaU‘d to 
the United States. This owrlu.sive delegation, 
or rather this alienation, of Stale sovereignly, 
would cinly exist in three cases: where the Con- 
stitution in express terms granted an exclusive 
authority to the Union; where it granted in 
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one instance an authority to the Union, and in 
anodicr prohibited the States from exercising 
the like authority; and where it granted an au- 
thority to the Union, to which a similar au- 
thority in the States would be absolutely and 
tota Wycontiadictoryyi nd re pugnantAnsc these 
terms to distinguish this last case from another 
nhich might appear to resemble it, but which 
vvould, in fact, be essentially different: I mean 
A’herc the exercise of a cr)iuurreiit jurisdiction 
might be productive of occasional interferences 
ill the policy of any branch of administration, 
but would not imply any direct contradiction 
of repugnancy in point of constituticjnal au- 
thority. These three cases of exc lusive jurisdic- 
tion in the federal government may he exem- 
plified by the following instances: 'I'he last 
clause but one in the eighth section of the first 
article provides expressly that Congress shall 
exercise '*exchiswe legislation * over the dis- 
trict to be appropriated as the seat of go\ em- 
inent. This answers to the first case. 'I'lie first 
clause of the same section empowers Congress 
**to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises*’; and the second clause of the tenth sec- 
tion of the same article declares that, **no State 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
for the purpose of executing its inspection 
laws.’' Hence would result an exclusive pow'er 
in the Uniem to lay duties on imports and ex- 
ports, with the particular exieptionincniifmed; 
but this power is abridged by another clause, 
which declares that no tax or duty shall be laid 
on articles exported from any State; in conse- 
cjucnce of which cpialific ation. it now only ex- 
tends to the duties on imports. 71us answers to 
the second case. The third will be iound in 
that clause which declares that Cxingress shall 
have power “to establish an u.mi cjrm rule of 
naturalisation throughout the United States.” 
This must necessarily be exclusive: because if 
each State had power to prescribe a ntsiiNcrr 
RULE, there could not be a uniiorm rui.e. 

A case which may perhaps be thought tc^ re- 
semble? tlic latter, but which is in fact widely 
different, affects the cpicstioii immediately un- 
der consideration. 1 mean the power c^f impos- 
ing taxes on all articles either than expcjrts and 
imports. This, I contend, is manifestly a con- 
current and coequal authority in the United 
States and in the individual States. There is 
plainly no expression in the granting clause 
ivhich makes that power exclusive in the Un- 
ion. There is no independent clause or sen- 
tence which prohibits the States from exercis- 


ing it. So far is this from being the case that a 
plain and conclusive argument to the (x>nirar> 
is to be deduced from the restraint laid upon 
the Slates in relation to duties on imports and 
exports. I'liis restriction implies an admission 
that, if it w'ere not inserted, the States w^ould 
possess the power it excludes; and it implies a 
furtlicr admission, that as to all other taxes, 
the authority of the States remains undimin- 
ished. In any other view it would be both un- 
necessary and dangerous; it would be unneces- 
sary, because if the grant to the Union of tJie 
power of laying such duties implied the exclu- 
sion of the Slates, or even their subordination 
in this particular, there could be no need of 
such a restric tion; it w’ould be dangerous, be- 
cause the introduction of it leads directly to 
the conclusion whic h has been menlionc?d, and 
which, if the reasoning of the objectors be just, 
could not have been intended; I mean that the 
States, in all cases to which the restriction did 
not apply, would have a concurrent power of 
taxation with the II n ion. I'he restriction in 
C|uestion amounts to what lawyers call a ni-ga- 
TivKpRiGNANT— that vs.iinegation of one thing, 
and an affirmance of another; a negation of 
the authority of the Slates to impose taxes on 
imports and ex]>oits, and an affirmance of their 
authority to impose them on all oihc*r articles. 
It would be mere sophistry fft argue that it ivas 
meant to exclude them absolutely from the im- 
position of taxes of the former kind, and to 
lc?avc them at liberty to lay others subject to 
the control cjf the naticmal legislature. 'The re- 
straining or prohibitory clause only says, that 
they shall not, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay such duties; and if we are to under- 
stand this in the sense last mentioned, the Con- 
stitution would then be made to introduce a 
fonnal provision for the sake of a very absurd 
conclusion; w'hich is, that the Stales, with the 
consent of the* national legislature, might tax 
imports and exports: and that they might lax 
every other article, unless controlled by the 
same body. If this was the intention, why not 
leave it, in the first instance, to what is alleged 
to be the natural operation of the original 
clause, conferring a general jxiwcr of taxation 
upon the Union? It is cvideiu that this could 
not have been the inlcniionr and that it will 
not bear a construction of the kind. 

As to a supposition of repugnancy betw'een 
the powder of taxation in the States and in the 
Union, it cannot be supported in that sense 
which would be recjuisite to work an exclusion 
of the States. It is, indeed, possible that a tax 
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might be laid on a particular article by a State 
^vhich might render it inexpedient that thus a 
i’lirthcr tax should be laid on the same article 
by tlic Union; but it would not imply a consti- 
tutional inability to impose a further tax. The 
({iiantity of the imposition, the expediency or 
inexpediency of an increase on either side, 
would be mutually questions of prudence; but 
there would be involved no direct tonfradic- 
tion of power. The particular polic'y of the na- 
tional and of the State systems of finance might 
now and then not exactly coincide, and might 
recjiiire reciprocal forbearances. It is not, how- 
ever. a mere possibility of inconvenience in the 
exercise of powers, but an immcxliaie consti- 
tutional repugnancy that can by implicaticjn 
alienate and extinguish a pre-existing right of 
scivercigniy. 

The nec essity of a concuiTent jurisdiction in 
(crlain cases results from the division of the 
sovereign power: and the rule that all authori- 
ties. of which tla States aie not explicitly di- 
vested in favour of the Union, remain wdth 
them in full vigour, is not a theoretical consc- 
c|uence of that division, but is c learly admitted 
b> the whole tenor of llie instiunicnt which 
contains the articles ol the proposed Constitu- 
tion. \Vc there find that, notwithstanding the 
afiirmative grants ol general authorities, there 
has been the most pointed care in those cases 
where it was cl(H*nied improper that the like 
authorities should reside in the Slates, to insert 
negative clauses prohibiting the exercise of 
them by the States. 'Fhe tenth section of the 
first article consists altogether of sucli provi- 
sions. This circumstance is a clear indicatiem 
of the sen.se of ilie convention, and liirnishc.s a 
rule of interpretation out of the body of the 
act, which justifies the position I have advanced 
and refutes every hypothesis tcj the contrary. 

Publius 

Number 

[hamiltcin] 

Thk RF.siDUK of the argument against the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in respect to taxa- 
tion is ingrafted upon the following clause.^ 
The last clause of the eighth section of the first 
artic le of the plan under consideration author- 
ises the national legislature "to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and pi o per lor carry- 

’ This was the point at which No. XXXl. of the 
original newspaper c.s.say.s was divided, and thi.s 
opening sentence appeared in the McLean edi- 
tion ol 17HS. 


ing into execution the powers by that Consti- 
tution vested in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer there- 
of’*; and the second clause of the sixth article 
declares, '"that the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States made in pursuance thereof, 
and the treaties made by their authority shall 
be the supreme law of the land, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

These two clauses have been the source of 
much virulent invective and petulant dcclama- 
tiofi against the proposed Constitution. They 
have been held up to the people in all the ex- 
aggeraiecl colours of misrepresentation as the 
pernicious engines by which their local gov- 
eniinents were to be destroyed and their lib- 
erties exterminated; as the hidecjus monster 
wdiose devouring jaws w'oiild spare neither sex 
nor age, nor high nor low, nor sacred nor pro- 
fane: and yet, strange as it may appear, after 
all this clainour.tothose who may not have hap- 
pened to contemplate them in the same light, 
it may be aflirmed with perfect confidence that 
tJie constitutional operation of the intended 
goxernment would be precisely the same if 
these < laiises were entirely obliterated as if they 
xvere repeated in every article. They arc only 
declaraiory of a truth which wr>ulcl have re- 
sulted by necessary and unavoidable implica- 
tion from the very act of constituting a federal 
governineni, and vesting it w’ith certain speci- 
fied powers. This is .so clc'ar a proposition, 
that moderatmii itself can scarcely listen to the 
railings which have been so copiously vented 
against this part of the plan, without emotions 
that disturb its cc]uaniniity. 

What is a powxT, but the ability or faculty of 
doing a thing? What is the ability to do a thing 
but the ]>owcr of employing the means neces- 
sary to its execution? What is a i.foislative 
power but a ]>ower of making i AW's? W’hat arc 
the means to execute a lfcislatm e power but 
LAW'S? What is the power of laying and collect- 
ing taxc.s, but a legislative power, or a powxr 
of making lazus, to lay and collect taxes? What 
are the propc^r means of executing such a pow’- 
cr but necrssaiy and ptoper laws? 

'rhis simple train of inquiry furnishes us at 
once with a test by w'hich to judge of the true 
nature of the clau.se complained of. It con- 
ducts us to this palpable truth, that a power to 
lay and collect taxes must be a pow'cr to pass all 
laws necessary and proper for the execution of 
that power: and what docs the unfortunate and 
cnUimniatecl provision in question do more 
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than declare the same truth, to wit, that the 
national legislature, to whom the power of lay- 
ing and collecting taxes had been previously 
given, might, in the execution of that power, 
pass all laws necessary and proper to carry it 
into effect? I have applied these observations 
thvis particularly to the power of taxation, be- 
cause it is the immediate subject under consid- 
eration, and because it is the most important 
of the authorities proposed 10 be conferred 
upon iheUnion.But the same process will lead 
to the same result in relation to all other pow- 
ers declared in the Constitution. And it is ex~ 
pressly to execute these powers that the sweep- 
ing clause, as it has been affectedly called, au- 
thorises the national legislature to pass all 
fiecessary and proper laws. If there is any thing 
exceptionable, it must be sought tor in the 
specific powers upon which this general dec- 
laration is predicated. The declaration itself, 
though it may be chargeable with tautology or 
redundancy, is at least perfectly hanidess. 

But .SUSPICION may ask, Why then was it in- 
troduced? 'Hie answer is, that it could only 
have been done for greater caution, and to 
guard against all cavilling refinements in those 
who might hereafter feel a disposition to cur- 
tail and e\aclc the lc*gitimatc authorities of the 
Union. 'I’he Convention probably foresaw, 
what it has been a principal aim of these papers 
to inculcate, that the danger which most threat- 
ens our political welfare is that tlie Stale gov- 
ernments will finally sap the foundations of 
the Union; and might therefore think it neces- 
sary, in so cardinal a point, to leave nothing to 
construction. Whatever may have bc»en the in- 
ducement to it, the wisdom ol llic^ precaution 
is evident from the cry which has been raised 
against it; as that very cry betrays a dispositmn 
to cpieslion the great ancl essential truth which 
it is manifestly the object of that provision to 
declare. 

But it may be again asked, Who is to judge 
of the necessity and propriety of the laws to be 
passed for executing the powers of the Union? 
I answer, first, that this cjuesticjn arises as well 
and as fully upon the simple grant of those 
powers as upon the declaratory clause; ancl I 
answer, in the secemd place, that the national 
government, like every other, must judge, in the 
first instance, of the proper exercise of its pow- 
ers, and its constituents in the last. II the fed- 
eral government should overpass the just 
bounds cjf its authority and make a tyrannical 
use of its powers, the people, whose creature 
it is, must appeal to the standard they have 


formed, and take such measures to redress the 
injury done to the Constitution as the exigency 
may suggest and prudence justify. The pro- 
priety ol a hiAv. in a constitutional light, must 
always be determined by the nature of the 
powers upon which it is founded. Suppose, 
by some forced constructions of its authority 
(which, indeed, cannot easily be imagined), 
the Federal legislature should attempt to vary 
the law of descent in any State, would it not 
be evident that, in making such an attempt, it 
had exceeded its jurisdiction and infringed 
upon that of the State? Suppose, again, that 
upon the pretence of an interference with its 
revenues, it should undertake to abrogate a 
land-tax imposed by the authority of a Slate; 
would it not be equally evident that this was 
an iiivasifin of that concurrent jurisdiction in 
respect to this species of tax, which its Cain- 
stitution plainly supposes to exist in the Slate 
governmenis? If there ever should be a doubt 
on this head, the credit of it will be entiiely 
due to those reasoners who, in the iinpiudent 
zeal of their animosity to the plan of the ton- 
venlion, have laboured to envelop it in a cloud 
calc iilated to obscure the plainest and simpic'si 
truths. 

But it is said that the laws of the Union arc 
to be the supreme law of the Jand. But what in- 
ference can be drawn from this, or what would 
they amount to, if they were not lobe supreme? 
It is evident they would amount to nothing. A 
LAW, by the very meaning of the term, includes 
supremacy. It is a rule which those to whom it 
is presc ribed are bound to cj!)serve. This resulis 
from every political association. If individuals 
cntcT into a stale of society, the laws of that so- 
ciety must be the supreme regulatc^r of their 
conduct. If a number of political societies enter 
into a larger political society, the laws which 
the latter may enact, pursuant to the powers in- 
trusted to it by its constitution, must nc'cessa- 
rily be supreme c^ver those societic^s, and the in- 
dividuals of whcjmtheyare coiriposed.lt would 
othc^rwise be a mere treaty, dependent on the 
good faith oi the parties, ami not a govern- 
ment, which is only another w'ord fc^r politic: ai. 
POWLR AND SUPRF.MACJY. But it will IlOt follow 
from this doctrine tliat acts of the larger soci- 
ety which are not pursuant to its constitutional 
powers, but which are invasions of the residu- 
ary authorities of the smaller societies, will be- 
come the supreme law of the land. These will 
he merely acts of usurpation, and will deserve 
to be treated as such. Hence we perceive that 
the clause which dec lares the supremacy of the 
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laws of the Union, like the one we have just be- 
fore considered, only declares a truth, which 
flows innncdiately and necessarily from the in- 
stitution of a federal government. It will not, 
1 presume, have escaped observatifin, that it 
exjnessly confines this supremacy to laws made 
pursuant to the Constitution: whic h I mention 
merely as an instance of caution in the conven- 
tion; since that limitation would have been tc3 
be understood, though it had not been ex- 
pressed. 

'I hough a law, therefore, laying a tax for the 
use of the United States would be supreme in 
its nature, and could not legally be opposed or 
(onlrollt'd, yet a law for abrogating or prevent- 
ing the collection of a tax laid by the authority 
of the State (unless upon imports and exports), 
would ncjt be the supreme law of the land, but 
a iisurj)atioii of power not granted by the Con- 
stitution. As far as an improper accumulaticjn 
of taxes on the same object might tend to ren- 
der the collec^it#! 'b'fruult or precarious, this 
would be a mutual inconvenience, not arising 
fiom a superiority or defec t of power on either 
-.ide, but frcjrn an injudicious exc’rcise of pow- 
er b\ one or the other, in a manner cMjually clis- 
aebantageous to both. It is to be hoped and 
presumed, however, that mutual inieiest would 
dictate a concert in rliis respect which would 
av<iicl any material inconvenience. I'he infer- 
ence from the whole is, that the individual 
Stales wciuld, under the pro]i(xsccl Constitu- 
tion, lelain an inclej>endent and uncontrolla- 
ble authority in raise ie\enue to any extent of 
which they may stand in need, by every kind 
of taxation, except duties on imports and ex- 
ports. It will be shcjwM in the next paper that 
this c:oNt:iJRREN r juRismcrriox in the article of 
taxation was the only admissible substitute 
for an entire subordination, in respect to this 
branch of power, of the Stale authority to that 
of the Union. TiJiiLius 

Number ^4 

[HAMILTON] 

I Fi.ATrFR myself it has been clearly shown in 
my last nuinljcr that the particular Stales, un- 
der the proposed Constitution, would have co- 
i.C>L’AL authority with the Union in the article 
of revenue, except a§ to duties on impe^rts. As 
this lea\i\s open to the States far the greatest 
part of the resources of the community there 
can be no colour for the assertion that they 
Would not possess incrans as abundant as could 
be desired for the supply of their own wants. 


log 

independent of all external control. That the 
field is sufficiently wide will more fully appear 
when we come to advert to the inconsiderable 
share of the public expenses for which it will 
fall to the lot of the Slate gcjvcrnmcnts to pro- 
vide. 

To argue upon abstract principles that this 
co-ordinate authority cannot exist, is to set up 
supposition and theory against fact and reality. 
However proper sue h reasonings might be to 
show that a thing oug/i/ not to exist, they arc 
wholly to be rejee ted when they are made use 
of to prove that it does not exist cemtrary to 
the evidence cjf the fact itself. It is well known 
that in the Roman republic the legislative au- 
thority, in the last resort, resided for ages in 
two different political bodies— not as branches 
of the same legislature, but as distinct and in- 
dependent legislatures, in each of which an 
opposite interest prevailed: in one the patri- 
cian; in the other, tlie plebeian. Many argu- 
ments might have been adduced to pnj\c the 
unfitness of two such seemingly contradictory 
authorities, each having power to annul or re- 
peal the ads of the other. Rut a man would 
fuHe been rc?garded as frantic who should have 
aitemptcxl at Rome to disprove their cxislciue. 
It will be readily understood that i allude to the 
coMiiiA c:iMiJRiArA and the comitia tributa. 
The former, in which the people voted b\ cen- 
turic‘s. W'c*re so arranged as to give a superiority 
to the patric iaii interest; in the latter, in which 
numbers prevailed, the plebeian interest had 
an entire jiredominancy. And yet these two leg- 
islature's co-cxisicd for ages, and the Roman 
republic attained in the utmost height of hu- 
riian greatness. 

In the case particulatly under consideration, 
there is no such coniradictioii as appears in the 
example cited; there is no power on either side 
to annul the acts ot the other. .\iul in practice 
there is little reason to apprehend any inc'on- 
venience; because, in a short course of time, 
the Avants of the States will naturally reduce 
themseUes Aviihin a very nnrroxv compass: and 
in the interim, the United States will, in all 
probability, find it convenient to abstain Avholly 
from those objects to which the particular 
States would be inclined to rc'sort. 

To form a more precise judgment of the true 
merits of this cjuestion, it W'ijl be Avell to advert 
to the propcirtion beiweemthe objects that will 
rccpiirc a federal provision in respect to reve- 
nue. and those which w'ill require a Slate pro- 
vision. \Vc shall discover that the former are 
altogether unlimited, and that the latter arc 
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circumscribed within very iiifKlerate bounds. 
In pursuing this inquiry, we must bear in mind 
that we are not to confine our vicAV to the pres- 
ent period, but to look forward to remote fu- 
turity. Constitutions of civil government are 
not to be framed upon a calculation of exist- 
ing exigencies, but upon a combination of these 
with the probable exigencies of ages, accord- 
ing to the natural and tried toursc of human 
affairs. Nothing, therefore, can be more falla- 
tious than to infer the extent of any power, 
proper to be lodged in the national govern- 
ment, from an estimate of its immediate neces- 
sities. 'I'here ought to be a cAPAiaTV to provide 
for future contingencies as they may happen, 
and as these are illimitable in their nature, it 
is impossible safely to limit that capacity. It is 
true, perhaps, that a computation might be 
made with suflicient accuracy to answer the pur- 
pose of the quantity of revenue re<|uisite to 
discharge the subsisting engagements of the 
Union, and to maintain those establishments 
which, for some time to come, would suffice in 
time of peace. But would it be wise, or would 
it not rather be the extreme of folly, to stop at 
this point, and to leave the government in- 
trusted with the care of the national defence 
in a state of absolute incapacity to provide for 
the protection of the community against fu- 
ture invasions of the public peace by foreign 
war or domestic con\ulsioris? If, on the^ con- 
trary, we ought to exceed this point, where can 
we stop, short of an indefimte power of provid- 
ing for emergencies as they may arise? 'rhough 
it is easy to assert, in general terms, the pos- 
sibility of forming a rational judgment of a 
due provision against probable dangers, yet 
we may safely challenge ihose who make the 
assertion to bring forward their data, and may 
affirm that they would be found as vague and 
uncertain as any that could be produced to es- 
tablish the probable duration of the world. 
Observations confined to the mere prospect of 
internal attacks can deserve no wciglit; though 
even these will admit of no satisfactory calcu- 
lation; but if we mean to be a commercial peo- 
ple, it must form a part of tnir policy to be able 
one day to defend that commerce. 'I’he support 
of a navy and of naval wars would involve con- 
tingencies that must baffle all the efforts of po- 
litical arithmetic. 

Admitting that we ought to try the novel 
and absurd experiment in politics of tying up 
the hands of government from offensive war 
founded upon reasons of State, yet certainly we 
ought not to disable it from guarding the com- 


munity against the ambition or enmity of oth- 
er nations. A cloud has been for some time 
hanging over the European world. If it sliould 
break forth into a storm, who can insure us 
that in its progress a part of its fury would not 
be spent upon us? No reasonable man ivould 
hastily pronoiiiue that Ave are entirely out of 
its reach. Or if the combustible materials that 
now seem to be collecting should he dissipated 
without coming to maturity, or if a flame should 
be kindled ivithout extending to us, what .secu- 
rity can we have that our tranquillity Avill long 
remain undisturbed from some other cause or 
from some other <]iiarter? Let us recollect that 
peace or war will not always be left to our op- 
tion; that hoAvever moderarc? or unambitious 
we may be, we cannot cfuint iipc^n the modera- 
tion, or hope to extinguish the ambition ot 
others. Who could have imagined at the con- 
clusion of the last war that France and Britain, 
wearied and exhausted as they both were, woidd 
so soon have looked with so hostile an aspc'ct 
upon each other? To judge from the history of 
mankind, we shall be compelled to conclude 
that the fiery and destructive passions of war 
reign in the human breast with much more 
pciwerful sway than the mild and heneficent 
sentiments of peace: and that to model our po- 
litical systems u|)on speculationsof lasting tran- 
quillity is to calc ulatc on the weaker springs of 
the human character. 

What are the chief sources of expense in 
every gc^vernmeni? W’liat has occasioned that 
enormous accumulaiion of debts with which 
several of tJie European nations are oppress- 
ed? "I'hc answer plainly is, wars and rebellions; 
the support of those institutions whic h are nec- 
essary to guard tlie body politic against these 
two nmst mortal diseases of society. The ex- 
penses arising from those institutions which 
are relative to the mere domestic police of a 
State, to the support of its legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments, w'ith their dif- 
ferent appendages, and to the encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures (which Avill 
ccjmprchend almost all the objects of state 
expenditure), arc insignificant in compar- 
ison W'ith those which relate to the national 
defence. 

In the kingdom of Great Britain, where all 
the ostentatious apparatus of monarchy is to 
be provided for, not above a fifteenth part of 
the annual income of the nation is appropri- 
at’d to the class of expenses last mentioned; 
the other fourteen fifteenths arc absorbed in 
the payment of the interest of debts contracted 
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f(ir carrying on the wars in which ihat country 
has been engaged, and in the maintenance oi 
fleets and armies. If. on the one hand, it should 
be observed that the expenses incurred in the 
prosecution of the ambitious enterprises and 
vainglorious pursuits of a monarchy are not a 
proper standard by which to judge of those 
which might be necessary in a re])Lil)li( . it ought, 
on the otiier hand, to be remarked that theic 
sliould be as great a disproportion beiwccai (lie 
profusion and extravagance ol a wealthy king- 
dom in its domestic administration, and the 
frugality and c*cononiy which in that ]>articu- 
lar become the modest siin|>li(ity of republi- 
can government. Jf we balance a propc^r de- 
duction from one side against that which it is 
supposed ought to be made from the* other, 
tlic proportion may still be considered as hold- 
ing good. 

Hut let us advert to the large debt which we 
Juise ourselves contracted in ;i single war. and 
let us only cahuliMt on a (riminon share of the 
evcMils whic h distiiib the j)eace of n.iticjns. and 
we shall instantly peueise, witJioul the aid of 
any elaborate ilhisiratioii, tb.at tliere must al- 
ways Ijo an immense disjnoportioii between 
the objects of federal ancl state expenditures. 
It is iTue that sevcTal of the States, sc’paratelv. 
are encumbered with f onsidera ble del>ls, whic Ii 
are an excrescence ol the late war. Hut ihiscan- 
hap[)eii again, if ilie proposc'cl sssiem be 
ado|)ted; and when these’ debts arc discharged, 
the only call for rc seiiue oi any consecjiience, 
which the State goveinmeiiis will continue to 
experience, will be for the mere su]iport of 
their respcxiive cixil lists; to whicli, if wx add 
all coiitiiigeiic ies, the total amount in every 
Slate ought io fall considerably short of two 
hu lulled thousand pounds. 

In framing a goverimicni feu* posterity as 
well as oursehes. we ought, in tliose provisions 
which are dc*signed to bc' permanent, to cal- 
culate. not on temporary, luit on permanent 
cause's of expense. If this principle be a just 
one. our attcuition wxmld be dirc’c ted to a pro- 
vision in favour of the Stale go\eiinneiiis for 
an annual sum of about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds; w^liile the exigencies ol the Un- 
ion could bc susceptible of no limits, even in 
imagination. In this view' of the subject, by 
what logic can it be -mnintainecl that the local 
governments ought to cominaiid, in perpetu- 
ity, an F.xt:uusivK source of revenue for any 
sum beyond the extent of two hundred tluui- 
satid pounds? I'o extend its power further, in 
exclusion of the authority of the lliiic^n, would 


bc to take the resources of the community out 
of those hands w'hich stood in need of them 
for the public welfare, in order to put them 
into other hands which could have no just or 
proper occasion for them. 

Suppose, then, the convention had l>ccn in- 
clined to proceed upon the principle of a re- 
partition of the objects of revenue, betwec’ii 
the Ibiion and its members, in proportion to 
their comparative necessities; what particular 
fund could have been selected for the use of 
the States that would not either have been too 
much or loo little— too little lor their inesc’iil. 
too much for their future w'arits? As to the line 
of separation between extern, d and intenitd 
taxes, this would lease to the States, at a rough 
computation, the command of two thirds of 
the resources of the community to defray from 
a tenth to a tw'eniieth part of its expenses: and 
to the Union, one third of the resources of the 
comniiinity. todefray from nine tenths to nine- 
teen twentieths of its expenses. If wx* desert 
(his boundary and content ourselves with leav- 
ing to the Slates an exclusive pcjwxr of taxing 
houses and lands, there woulcl still be a great 
dispro[>oriion between the me/irt^and iheenr/; 
the possession of one third of the resources of 
the community to suppH, at most, one tenth 
of its w'ants. II an> fund could have been se- 
lected and appropriated, ecjual to and not 
greater than the object, it would !ia\e bc'en in- 
adecpiate to the* discharge of the exist ing debts 
of the particular Slates, and would ha\c left 
them dependent on the Union for a pro\ision 
for this purpose. 

The preceding train of obserxation w'ill jus- 
tify the position which has br'cn elsewhere laid 
down, that “a cxiNca’RRt-M* irRisnicMiox in the 
article of taxation was the only admissible sub- 
stitute for an entire subordination, in respect 
to this branch of power, of State authority to 
that of the Union.” Any separation of the ob- 
jcxts of resell uc that could ha\c been fallen 
upon would have amounted toasacrifue of the 
great inii rfsis of the Ibiioii to the power of 
the individual .Stales. The convention thought 
the concurrent jurisdiction preferable to tliat 
subordination; and it is evident that it has at 
Ic*asi the merit of reconciling an indeftnite con- 
stitutional power of taxation in the Federal 
go\erinncnit with an adcc^twite and independ- 
ent pow er in theSlaiestoprovide for their own 
neec'ssiiies. 'Fhere remain a few’ other lights, in 
which this important subject of taxation w’ill 
claim a further consideration. 

Puni.ius 
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Before we proceed to examine any other ob- 
jections to an indefinite power of taxation in 
the Union, I shall make one general remark; 
which is, that if the jurisdiction of the national 
government, in the article of revenue, should 
be restricted to particular objects, it would 
naturally occasion an undue proportion of the 
public burdens to fall upon those objects. Two 
evils would spring from this source: the op- 
pression of particular branches of industry; 
and an unequal distribution of the taxes, as 
well among the several States as among the 
citizens of the same Stale. 

Suppose, as has been contended for, the fed- 
eral power of taxation were to be confined to 
duties on imports, it is evident that the gov- 
ernment, for want of being able to conimaml 
other resources, would frequently be tempted 
to extend these duties to an injurious excess. 
There are persons who imagine that they can 
never he carried to tocj great a length: since the 
higher they are the more it is alleged thc*y will 
tend to discourage an extravagant consump- 
tion, to produce a favourable balance of trade, 
and to promote domestic manufactures. But 
all extremes are pernicious in various ways. 
Exorbitant duties on imporic*d articles would 
beget a general spirit of smuggling: whicKis al- 
ways prejudicial to the fair trader, and even- 
tually to the revenue itseltr they tend to render 
other classes of the community tributary, in an 
improper degree, to the manufaciiiriiig classes, 
to whom they give a premature monopoly of the 
markets; they sc^melinics force industry out of 
its more natural channels into others in which 
it flows with less advantage; and in the last 
place, they oppress the merchant, who is often 
obliged to pay them himsell without any retri- 
bution from the consumer. WHien the demand 
is equal to the cjuantily cjf goods at market, the 
consumer generally pays the duty; but when 
the markets happen to be ovei stocked, a great 
proportion falls upon the merchant, and some- 
times ncit cmly exhausts his prc^fits, but breaks 
in upon his capital. 1 am apt to think that a 
division of the duty, betw'een the seller and 
the buyer, more often happens than is com- 
monly imagined. It is not always possible to 
raise the price of a commodity in exact pro- 
portion to every additional imposition laid 
upon it. The merchant, especially in a coun- 
try of small commercial capital, is often under 
a necessity of keeping prices down in order 


to a more expeditious sale. 

The maxim that the consumer is the payer, 
is so much oftener true than the reverse c^f the 
proposition, that it is far more equitable that 
the duties on imports should go into a com- 
mon stock, than that they should redound to 
the exclusive benefit cjf the importing Stales. 
But it is not so generally true as to render it 
ecpii table, that those duties should form the 
only national fund. When they are paid by 
the merchant they operate as an additional tax 
upon the importing State, whose citizens pav 
their j)roportion of them in the character of 
consumers. In this view' they are productive of 
inecpiality among the States; w'hich inec]iialily 
W'ould be increased w'ith the increased extent 
of the duties. The confinement of the national 
revenues to this spec ies of imposts would be* at- 
tended with inccpiality. from a different cause, 
between the manufacturing and the non- 
manufacturing States. The Staters w'hich can go 
farthest towards the siip|)ly of their owm wants, 
by their own manufactures, will not. according 
to their numbers or wc‘alth, consume so great a 
proportion of imported articles as those States 
W'hich are not in the same favourable situation, 
'rhey W'oulcl not, iherelorc, in this mode alone 
contribute to the public trerasury in a ratio to 
their abilities. I'o make them do this it is nec- 
essary that recourse be had to excise's, the prop- 
er objc'cts of W’hich arc particular kinds of man- 
ufactures. New' \'oi k is more deeply interested 
in these considerations than such of her citi- 
zens as contend for limiting the power of the 
Unmn to external taxation may be aw'are of. 
New' York is an importing State, and is not 
likely speedily to be, to any great extent,* a 
manufacturing State. She avouIcI, of course, suf- 
ler in a double light from restraining the juris- 
diction of the Union to commercial imposts. 

Solar as these observations tend to inculcate 
a danger of the imj>ort duties being extended 
to an injurious cxtrc*me it may be observed, 
conformably to a remaik made in another part 
of these papers, that the inlcsrest of the reve- 
nue itself w’ould be a sufficient guard against 
such an extreme. I readily admit that thisw'oiild 
be t he c ase, as long as other resources were open ; 
but if the avenues to them wxre closed, hoim-, 
stimulated by necessity, w'ould beget experi- 
ments. fortified by rigorous precautions and 
additional penalties, which, for a lime, would 
h.n'e the intended effect, till there had bc*en 

’ In the revised text, “and from a gieatci dis- 
proiK'riion lietwecii her popidation and territory 
is unlikely speedily to l>c, to any great extent.” 
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leisure to contrive expedients to elude these 
new precautions. The first suc cess would be apt 
to inspire ialse opinions, which it niiglitrccpiire 
a long course of subsequent experience to cor- 
rect. Necessity, especially in politics, often oc- 
casions false hopes, false reasonings, and a sys- 
tem of measure's rorresponclingly erroneous. 
But cnen if this supposed excc'ss should not be 
a consecjuc nce of ihe limitation of ihe h'deral 
power of taxation, the iiiecpialities spoken of 
would still ensue, though not in the same de- 
gree, from the other causes that have been no- 
ticed. Let us now return to the examination of 
objections. 

One which, if we may judge Irom the fre- 
ciuency ol its repetition, seems most to be re- 
lied on, is. that the House ol Repi c'setitatiscs 
is not sullicienlly nuinenjus for the rc'cepiion 
of all the dillerent classes of citizens, in ender 
to combine the interests and feelings of evc'ry 
part ol the community, and to ])ro(huc a due 
symj)alliv bet^v^ei :!:e represeiuati\ e bodyand 
ii.> constituents. This argument ])resents itself 
under a \ c\\ sjuxious and seducing form: and 
is well calcidaied tc» lay hold ol the prejudices 
of those to whom it is addressed. But when we 
tomc‘ todisseci it with attention, it will appear 
to be made up of notliing but fair-sounding 
words. I'lie <ibjt:ct it '.eems to aim at is, in the 
first place, imprac tical)le, and in the sense in 
which it is contended lor, is unnecessarv. I re- 
set \e tor another place the discussion of the 
C|uesiion which lelates to the sufliciency ol the 
rc'pic'sentalivc* body in respc’ct to numbers, and 
.shall content myself with c'xamiiiiiig here the 
particular use wliicli has been tnadc* of a con- 
trary supposition, in lelereiice to the immedi- 
ate subjext of our iiu|ijiries. 

The idea of an actual representation of all 
cla.sses of the pc’ople, by persons of each class, 
is altcjgcther visionary. Dnlc’ss it w'ere exprc'ss- 
ly provided in the Camst ilut ion, that each dif- 
ferent occupation should send one c^r more 
members, the thing woidd never take place in 
practice. Mt*chanic:s and manufacturers w'ill al- 
ways be iiu lined, with few^ e.\ception.s, to give 
their votes to nu'rchants, in preleience to pc'r- 
sons of their own professions or trades, 'l liose 
disc erning citizens are well aware that the me- 
ihanic. and manufacturing arts furnish the ma- 
terials of niercantilci enterprise and industry. 
Many of them, indcc'd. are immediately con- 
nected with the operations of commc'rce. llicy 
know that the merchant is their natural pa- 
tron and fricnci; and they are aware, that how- 
ever great the confidence they may justly feel 


in their owm good sense, their interests can be 
more effectually promoted by the merchant 
than by themselves. They are sensible that their 
habits in lifehavenot been such as togive them 
those acc|iiirecl endcnvments, without which, in 
a deJiherative assembly, the greatc'st natural 
abilities arc for the most part useless; and that 
the iiilluc'ncc and weight, and superior acc^uire- 
nierits of the merchants render them more 
ecpial to a contest with any spirit which might 
happen to infuse itself into the public coun- 
cils, unfriendly to the manufacturing and trad- 
ing interests. These considerations, and many 
others that miglit be mentioned, prove. and ex- 
pc'rience confiims it. that artisans and maiiu- 
fac iLirers w'ill commonlv be disposed tcj bcsic>w 
their votes upon merchants and those whom 
they recomniencl. We must therefore consider 
merchants as the ii.tiural representatives of all 
these classes of the cmiimunity. 

With regal (1 to tlic learned professions, lit- 
tle need he observed; they truly form no dis- 
tinct inu-rest in soc ieiy, and according to their 
situation and talents, will he indiscriminately 
the objects of theconfidence andchoiceol each 
other, and of other paits of the community. 

Nothing remains 1)111 the landed interest: and 
this, in a political \ ic\v, and particularly in re- 
lation to taxes. 1 take to be perfectly united, 
from the wealthiest landlord clown to the poor- 
est tenant. No lax can be laid on land w'hich 
will not affc( i the proprietor of millions of 
acrc*s as well as the proprietor of a single acre. 
Every laiidlioIdcT will therefore have a com- 
mon Intel est to keep the taxes on land as low 
as possible; and common inic'rcsi may always 
be rc'ckoned upon as the surest bond of sym- 
pathy. But il we even coidd suppose a distinc- 
tion of interest between the opulent landhold- 
er and llie mitidling fanner, what reason is 
there to conclude, that the first would stand a 
better cliance of being deputed to the national 
legislature than the last? If w’e take fact as our 
guide', and look into our own senate and as- 
sembly, we shall find that moderate proprie- 
tors ol land prevail in both: nor is this less the 
case in the senate which consists of a smaller 
numher than in the assembly w'hich is com- 
posed of a greater number. Where the qualifi- 
cations of the electors are the same, whether 
they have to choose a .smaller a large number, 
their votes will fall upon tho.se in whom they 
have most confidence: whether these happen 
to be men of huge fortunes, or of moderate 
property, or of no properly at all. 

It is said to be necessary, that all classes of 
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citizens should have some of their own num- 
ber in the representative body, in order that 
their feelings and interests may be the better 
understood and attended to. But we have seen 
that this will never happen under any arrange- 
ment that leaves the votes of the people free. 
Where this is the case, the representative body, 
with too few exceptions to have any influence 
on the spirit of the government, will be com- 
posed of landholders, merchants, and men of 
the learned professions. But where is the dan- 
ger that the interests and feelings of the dif- 
ferent classes of c itizens will not be understood 
or attended to by these three descriptions of 
men? Will not the landholder knoiv and feel 
whatever w'ill promote or insure the interest 
of landed property? And will he not, from his 
ow’n interest in that species ot property, be suf- 
ficiently prone to resist every attempt to prej- 
udice or encumber it? Will not the merchant 
understand and be disposed to cultivate, as far 
as may be proper, the interests of the mechanic 
and manufacturingaris, to which his commerce 
is so nearly allied? Will not the man of the 
learned profession, who will feel a neutrality 
to the rivalships between the different branches 
of industry, be likely to prove an impartial ar- 
biter between them, ready to promote cijher, 
so far as it shall appear to him conducive to 
the general interests of the society? 

If we take into the account the momentary 
humours or dispositions which may happen to 
prevail in particular parts of the society, and 
to which a wise administration will never be 
inattentive, is the man whose situation leads 
to extensive inejuiry and information less like- 
ly to be a competent judge of their nature, ex- 
tent, and foundation than one whose observa- 
tion does not travel beyond the circle of his 
neighbours and acquaintances? Is it not nat- 
ural that a man who is a candidate for the fa- 
vourof the people, and who isdependent on the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens for the continu- 
ance of his public honours, should take care to 
inform himself of theirdispositioiissmcl inclina- 
tions, and should be willing to allow them their 
proper degree of influence upon his conduct? 
This dependence, and the necessity of being 
bound himself, and his posterity, by the laws 
to which he gives his assent, arc tlic true, and 
they are the strong chcjrds of sympathy be- 
tween the representative and the constituent. 

There is no part of the administration of 
government that requires extensive informa- 
tion and a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, so much as the busi- 


ness of taxation. The man who understands 
those prim iples best svill be least likely to re- 
sort to oppressive expedients, or to saiTificc 
any particular class of citizens to the procure- 
ment of revenue. It might be dcmonsiratc'd 
that the most productive system of finance will 
always l)C tlie least burdensome. 'There can be 
no doubt that in order to [obtain] a judicious 
exercise of the power of taxation, it is neces- 
sary that the person in whose hands itisshould 
be acciuainted with the general genius, habits, 
and modes of thinking of the people at large, 
and with the rcsoiircx*s of the country. And 
this is all that can be reasonably meant by a 
knowledge of the interests and feelings of the 
people?. In any other sense the proposition lias 
cither no meaning, or an absurd one. And in 
that sense let every considerate citizen judge 
for himself w'iicre the recjuisitc c|ualification is 
most likely to be found. Pudlius 

JViimberjS 

[iiamilion] 

\Vk mavk seen that the result of the obser\a- 
tions, to whic h the forc?going number has been 
principally devotcxl. is, that from the natural 
operation of tlie different intc*resls and views 
of the various classes of tliodcoinmiinity. wheth- 
er the? representation of the people be more or 
less niiineroiis, it will consist almost entirely 
cif proprietois ot land, of merchants, and of 
members of the learned professions, who will 
truly represent all those diflerent interests and 
views. If it should \)C objected that we have 
seen other descriptions of men in the local 
legislatures, I answer that it is admitted there 
are exceptions to the rule, but not in sufficient 
number to influence the general complexion 
or character of ilic government. TIutc are 
strong minds in every w'alk of life that will rise 
superior to the disadvantages of situation, and 
will cominaiicl the tribute due to their merit, 
ncjt only from the classes Ui which they par- 
ticularly belong, but from the society in gen- 
eral. The door ought to be cc]ualiy open to all; 
and 1 trust, for the credit of human nature, 
that wc shall see examples of such vigorous 
plants flourishing in the soil of federal as well 
as of State legislation: but occasional instances 
of this sort will not render the reasoning, 
founded upon the general course of things, less 
conclusive. 

The subject might be placed in several other 
lights that would all lead to the same result; 
and in particular it might be asked, What 
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jajrcater affinity or relation of interest can be 
conceived between the carpenter and black- 
smith, and the linen manufactuter or stocking- 
weaver. than between the merchant and cither 
of them? It is notorious that there .ire often as 
great rivalships between diftercni branclu s of 
the mechanic or manufacturing arts as there 
arc between any of the departments of labour 
and industry; so that, unless the representative 
body were to be far more numerous than 
would be consistent with any idea of regularity 
or wisdom in its deliberations, it is impos- 
sible that what seems to be the spirit of the 
objection we have been considering sliould 
ever be realised in practice. But I lorbear to 
dwell any longeron a matter which has hither- 
to worn loo loose a garb to admit c\cn cd 
an accurate inspection of its real shape or 
icndency. 

I'hcic is another object (ion of a somewhat 
more precise nature that claims our attention. 
It has been a'»st."d that a power of internal 
t.ivationin the national legislature couldnever 
I)e exercised with achaniage. as well from the 
want of a sufFicietU knowledge of local ciixuni- 
stames. as from an interference between tlw 
revenue laws of the Union and of the par- 
tiddar Stales. ^I'lie supposition of a w'ant of 
]>roper knowledge seems to be entirely cU*sti- 
lute of foundation. IJ any cpiestion is depend- 
ing in a State Ic^gislatuie respecting one of (he 
(oiiniies, which demands a knowledge of local 
details, how is it accpiired? No doubt from the 
infoi'ination of the members of the ermnty. 
('.annot the like knowledge be <»btained in the 
national legislature from the representatives 
of eacli State? And \y it not to be presumed 
that the men who will generally be sent there 
will be possessed of the necessary degree of in- 
telligence to be able to communicate that in- 
iormaiion? Is the knowledge of local circum- 
stances. as applied to taxation, a minute topo- 
graphical acc]uaintanccw'ith all the mountains, 
rivers, streams, higlnvass, and by-paths in each 
State: or is it a general acc]uainlance with its 
situation and resources, with (he state of its 
agric ultui'c. commerce, manufactures, with the 
nature of its products and consumptions, with 
the different degrees and kinds of its wc'alih. 
|/i’operty. and industry? 

Nations in general, even under go\ ernments 
of the more popular kind, usually commit the 
administration of their finances to single men 
or to boards composed of a few individuals, 
wiio digest and prepare, in the first instance, 
the plans of taxation, which arc aflciwards 


passed into la^vs by tire authority of the sov- 
ereign or legislature. 

Inquisitive and enlightened statesmen arc 
deemed everywhere best r|ualified to make a ju- 
dicious selccticm of the objects proper for reve- 
nue: which is a clear indication, as far as the 
sense of mankind can have w’eight in the ejues- 
t ion . of the spec ies of k nowlecige of loc al circum- 
stanecs rccpiisitc Ui the purposes of taxation. 

I'he taxes intended to be comprised under 
the general denomination of internal taxes 
may be subdivided into those of the direct and 
those of the indirect kind. Though the objec- 
tion be made to both, >et the reasoning upon 
it seems to be confined to the former branch. 
And indeed, as to the latter, by wiiich must be 
understood duties and excises on articles of 
consumption, one is at a loss to conceive what 
can be the iKtture of the difficulties appre- 
hended. I'lic knowledge relating to them must 
evidently be of a kind that will either be sug- 
gested by the nature of the article itself, or can 
easily be procured from any well-informed 
man, especially of the mercantile class. The 
< ircunistaiices that may distinguish its situa- 
tion in one Slate from its situation in another 
must be few, simple, and easy to be compre- 
hended. The principal thing to be attended to 
would be to a\oid those articles which had 
been presiously appropriated to the use of a 
particular State; and there could be no dif- 
licull) in ascertaining the revenue system of 
each, 'rbis could always be known from the re- 
spective codes ol laws, as well as from the infor- 
mation of the members from the several States. 

The objection, wiien applied to real prop- 
erty or to houses and lands, appears to have, 
at fiisi sight, more foundation, but e\en in this 
view it w’ill not bear a close examinatmn. 
l.ancl-laxes are commonly laid in one of two 
modes, cither by actual valuations, permanent 
or periodical, or by occasional assessments, at 
the discretion, or according to the best judg- 
ment. of certain officers whose duty it is to 
make them. In cilhcT case, the execltion of 
;be business, w'hich alone requires the knowl- 
edge of local details, must be devolved upon 
discreet persons in the character of commis- 
sioners or assessors, elected by the people or 
appointed by the government for the purpose. 
All that the law can do must be to name the 
persons or to prescribe the manner of their 
election or appointment, to fix their numbers 
and qualifications and to draw' the general out- 
lines of their powers and duties. And what is 
there in all this that cannot as well be per- 
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formed by the national legislature as by a State 
legislature? The attention of either can only 
reach to general principle's; local details, as 
already observed, must be referred to those 
who are to execute the plan. 

But there is a simple point of view in wliich 
this matter may be placed that must be alto- 
gether satisfactory. Fhe national legislature 
can make use of the system of each State lutthin 
that State. The method of laying and collect- 
ing this species of taxes in each State can. in 
all its parts, be adopted and employed by the 
federal government. 

Let it be recollected that tiie pniportion of 
these taxes is not to be left to the discretion cjf 
the national legislature, but js to be deter- 
mined by the nunil)crs of each Stale, as de- 
scribed in the sc'cond sec tion of the first article. 
An actual census or enumeration of the people 
must furnish the rule, a circumstance which 
effectually shuts the door to partiality or op- 
pression. 'J’he abuse of this power ol taxation 
seems to ha\e been provided against with 
guarded circumspection. In addition to the 
precaution just mentioned, there is a provi- 
sion that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be UNiroRM throughout the United States.” 

It has been \ery properly observed by dif- 
ferent speakers and writers on the side ol the 
Constitution, that if the exercise of the power 
of internal taxation l)y the Union should be 
discovered on experiment to be really incon- 
venient, the federal government may then for- 
bt'ar the use of it, and have recourse to reejuisi- 
tions in its stead. By way of answer to this, it 
has been triumphantly asked. Why not in the 
first instance omit that ambiguous power, and 
rely upon the latter resource? Two solid an- 
swers may be given. The first is, that the ex- 
ercise of that power, if convenient, will be pref- 
erable, because it will be more eflectual; and 
it is impossible to prove in theory, or other- 
w’ise than by the experiment, that it cannot be 
advantageously exercised. The contrary, in- 
deed, appears most probable. The second an- 
swer is, that the existence of such a pow'C!r in 
the Constitution will have a strcjng influence 
in giving efficacy to rcc|uisitions. When the 
States know that the Union can apply itself 
without their agency, it will be a powerful 
motive for exertion on their part. 

As to the interference of the revenue laws of 
the Union, and of its members, we have already 
seen that there can be no clashing or repug- 
nancy of authority. The laws cannot, there- 
fore, in a legal sense, interfere with each other; 


and it is far from impcxssible to avoid an inter- 
ference even in the policy of their different .sys- 
tems. An effectual cxpeclient for this purpose 
will be mutually to abstain from those objects 
which cither side may lia\o first had recoursv? 
to. As neither can control the other, each will 
have an obvious and sensible interc'st in this 
reciprocal forbc*arance. And where there is an 
inimediaie c'ommon interest, we may safely 
count upon its oj)eration. W'hen the particular 
debts of the States are done away, and their ex- 
penses come to Ije limited within their natural 
c'omp.'iss, the possibility almost of interference 
will vanish. A small land-tax will answer the 
purpose of the Staters, and will be tJieir most 
simple and most fit resource. 

Many spectres have bc*en raised our of this 
power of internal taxation, to exc ite the appre- 
hensions of the people: double sets of lexeiiue 
officers, a duplication of thc‘ir burdens by 
double taxaticjns. and tiie Irighlful forms of 
odious and oppressive poll-taxes, have been 
playc'd ofl with all the ingenious dexterity ol 
political legerdemain. 

As to tlie first point there arc two cases in 
which there can be no room for double sets ol 
officers: one, where the right ol im|>osing the 
lax is cxclusi\ely vested in thc‘ Union, which 
applies to the cliitic's on ijnports; the other, 
where the objc'ct has not fallen under any State 
regulation or provision, which may be appli- 
cable to a variety ol objects. In other casc*s, the 
probability is that the United States will either 
wholly abstain from the objects preoccupied 
for local purposes, or will make use of the Stale 
officers and State regulations for collecting the 
additional imposition. This will best answer 
the views of revenue, because it will save ex- 
pense in the collection, and will best avoid any 
oc'casion of disgust to the State govc*rnments 
and to the people. At all events, here is a prac- 
ticable expexlient for avoiding such an incon- 
venience; and nothing more can be recpiircxl 
than to show that evils predicted do not neces- 
sarily result from the plan. 

As to any argument derived from a supposed 
system of influence, it is a sufficient answer to 
say that it ought not to be prc'sumed; but the 
supposition is susceptible of a more prec:ise an- 
sw’cr. If such a spirit should infest the councils 
ol the Union, the most certain road to the ac- 
complishment of its aim would be to employ 
•he State officers as much as possible, and to 
attach them to the Union by an accumulation 
of their emoluments. This would serve to turn 
the tide of State influence into the channels of 
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the national government, instead of making 
federal influence How in an opposite and ad- 
verse current. Hut all supposiiicms ot this kind 
are invidious, and ought to be banished from 
the consideration ot ilie great cpiestion before 
the people. Tliey can answer no other end than 
to cast a mist over the tiuth. 

As to the suggest icjii of double taxation, the 
answer is plain. I he wants ot tlie Union are to 
be supplied in cme way or anotJiei; if to be 
done by the authority of the lederal govern- 
ment, it will not be to be done by th.u ol me 
State governinenl. I hc' cjiiantity oi taxes to be 
paid by the coinniiinity must be the* same in 
either case: w'iih this advant.ige, if the firovi- 
sion is to be made by the Union - that the capi- 
tal resource ot commercial imposts, which is 
the nicjst convenient branch ol revenue, can 
be prudently improved to a iiuich greater ex- 
tent under lederal than under State regula- 
tion. and of course will render it less necessary 
tcj recur to intone enieni methods; and 

with this further advantage, that as far as there 
may be any real diiricidty in the exercise of the 
power of internal taxaticjii. it will impose a 
disposition to greater care in the choice and 
air.ingemcmt of the mc'aiis: and must naturally 
tend to make it a fixe-d point oi policy in the 
national adiniiiisirat ion to go as lar as may be 
practicable in making the luxury of the rich 
tributary to the public treasury, in order to di- 
minish tile necessity of those impositions which 
might create dissatisfaction in the poorer and 
most numerous classes of the society. Happy 
it is when the interest which the government 
has in the prc'servation of its own ])ower, coin- 
cides with a proper ciistribiuion of the ]>ublic 
burdens, ancl tends to guard the least wc-althy 
part of the community from oppression! 

.\.s to poll-taxes, I, without scruple, couless 
my disa]>prohalion ol them; and though they 
have pievailecl from an c'arly period in those 
Slates* which have unilormiy been die most 
tenacious of their rights. I sbould lament to sc*e 
them introduced into practice under the na- 
tional government. Ihit does it follow bc'caiisc 
there is a power to lay tlicaii. that they will ac- 
tually be laid? Kveiy .Stale in the Union has 
power to impose taxes of this kind: and yet in 
several of them they are unknowui in practice. 
Are the State governnieiits to be stigma tist‘d as 
tyrannies because they possess this power? If 
they arc ucU, with what propriety can the like 
power justify such a charge against the na- 
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tional government, or even be urged as an ob- 
stacle to its adoption? As little friendly as 1 
am to the specie's of imposition, I still feel a 
thorough conviction tliat the power of having 
recourse to it ought to exist in the federal 
government. Tlic'rc are certain emergencies of 
nations in which expedients, that in the ordi- 
nary state of things ought to be forborne, be- 
come essential to the public weal. And the 
governinenl, Iroin the possibility of such emer- 
gencies, ought ever to have the cjpiion of mak- 
ing use of them. I hc' re al scaicity ol cibjecis in 
this country, which may be considered as pro- 
ductive* sources ol revc^nue. is a reason peculiar 
to itsell. lor not abridging the discretion ot the 
national (oimcils in this respect, 'riiere may 
exist certain critical and tempestuous con- 
jiinctiires ol the Slate, in which a poll-tax may 
become an inestimable! resource. And as I 
know nothing to exempt this portion of the 
glohf* from the common calamities that have 
belalleii other parts e>f it. I acknowledge my 
aversion 10 every project that is calculated to 
disarm the government cjf a single weapon, 
which in any possible coniingencv might be 
uselully em[)loyed for the general defence and 
sc*( nrity. 

1 have now gone through the examination 
of such of the powers j>roposcd to be vested in 
the United States, which may be considered as 
having ail immediate relatit>n to the energy of 
the governinenl: and have endeavoured to an- 
swer fJu* principal objections which have been 
made to them. I have passed over in silence 
those minor aiilhoritic's. which are either too 
iiiconsiclerahle to have been thought w'orthy of 
the hostilities of the opponents of the Con- 
stitution. or of too inanifest propriety to ad- 
mit of controvcisy. The mass cjf judiciary 
power, howt*ver, might have claimed an in- 
vestigation inulrr this head, had it not been 
for the consideration that its organisation and 
its extent may be more advantageously con- 
siderc‘cl in connection. Ibis has determinc^d 
me to refer it to the branch of our inepriries 
poll which we shall next enter. Publius 

Number 

[.MAlllSON’l 

In REViFvviNG the defects oUthe existing Con- 
fc'deration, and showing that they cannot be 
supplied by a government of less energy than 
that bclore the public, several of the most im- 
portant principles of the latter fell of course 
under consideraiioii. Hut as the ultimate ob- 
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ject of these papers is to determine clearly and 
fully the merits of this Constitution, and the 
expediency of adopting it, our plan cannot be 
complete without taking a more critical and 
thorough survey of the work of the conven- 
tion, without examining it in all its sides, com- 
paring it in all its parts, and calculating its 
probable effects. 

That this remaining task may be executed 
under impressions conducive to a just and fair 
result, some reflections must in this place be 
indulged, which candour previously suggests. 

It is a misfortune, inseparable from human 
affairs, that public measures aie rarely investi- 
gated with that spirit of moderation which is 
essential to a just estimate of their real tend- 
ency to advance or obstruct the public good; 
and that this spirit is more apt to be dimin- 
ished than promoted by those occasions which 
require an unusual exercise of it. To those 
who have been led by experience to attend to 
this consideration, it could not appear sur- 
prising that the act of the convention, which 
recommends so many important changes and 
innovations, which may be viewed in so many 
lights and relations, and which touches the 
springs of so many passions and interests, 
should find or excite dispositions unfriendly. 
Doth on one side and on the other, to a fair 
discussion and accurate judgment of its merits. 
In some, it has been too evident from their 
own publications, that they have scanned the 
proposed Constitution, not only with a pre- 
disposition to censure, but with a predetermi- 
nation to condemn; as the language held by 
others betrays an opposite predetermination 
or bias, which must render their opinions also 
of little moment in the question. In placing, 
however, these different characters on a level, 
with respect to the weight of their opinions, I 
wish not to insinuate that there may not be a 
material difference in the purity of their in- 
tentions. It is but just to remark in favour of 
the latter description, that as our situation is 
universally admitted to be peculiarly critical, 
and to require indispensably that something 
should be done for our relief, the predeter- 
mined patron of what has been actually done 
may have taken his bias from the weight of 
these considerations, as well as from considera- 
tions of a sinister nature. The predetermined 
adversary, on the other hand, can have been 
governed by no venial motive whatever. The 
intentions of the first may be upright, as they 
may on the contrary be culpable. The views of 
the last cannot be upright, and must be cul- 


pable. But the truth is, that these papers are not 
addressed to persons falling under either of 
these characters. They solicit the attention of 
those only who add to a sincere zeal for the 
happiness of their country a temper favour- 
able to a just estimate of the means of promot- 
ing it. 

Persons of this character will proceed to an 
examination of the plan submitted by the con- 
vention, not only without a disposition to 
find or to magnify faults; but will see the pro- 
priety of reflecting that a faultless plan was 
not to be expected. Nor will they barely make 
allowances for the errors which may be charge- 
able on the fallibility to which the convention, 
as a body of men, were liable; but w'ill keep in 
mind that they themselves also are but men, 
and ought not to assume an infallibility in re- 
judging the fallible opinions of others. 

With ecjual readiness will it be perceived, 
that besides these inducements to candour, 
many allowances ought to be made for the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the very nature of the 
undertaking referred to the convention. 

The novelty of the undertaking immediately 
strikes us. It has been shown in the course of 
these papers, that the existing Confecleraticm 
is founded on principles w'hich are fallacious; 
that we must consequently«jchangc this first 
foundation, and with it the superstructure rest- 
ing upon it. It has been shown that the other 
confederacies which could be consulted as prec- 
edents have been vitiated by the same erro- 
neous principles, and can therefore furnish no 
other light than that of beacons which give 
warning of the course to be shunned, without 
pointing out that which ought to be pursued. 
The most that the convention could do in such 
a situation, was to avoid the errors suggested 
by the past experience of other countries, as 
well as of our own; and to provide a con- 
venient mode of rectifying their own errors, 
as future experience may unfold them. 

Among the difficulties encountered by the 
convention, a very important one must have 
lain in combining the requisite stability and 
energy in government with the inviolable at- 
tention due to liberty and to the republican 
form. Without substantially accomplishing this 
part of their undertaking, they would have 
very imperfectly fulfilled the object of their 
appointment, or the expectation of the public; 
yet that it could not be easily accomplished 
will be denied by no one who is unwilling to 
betray his ignorance of the subject. Energy in 
government is essential to that security against 
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external and internal danger, and to that 
prompt and salutary execution of the laws 
which enter into the very definition of good 
govcriinient. Stability in government is essen- 
tial to national character and to the advantages 
annexed to it, as well as to that repose and 
confidence in the minds of the people, which 
are among the chief blessings of civil society. 
An irregular and mutable legislation is not 
more an evil in itself than it is odious to the 
people; and it may be pronounced with as- 
surance that the people of this country, en- 
lightened as they are with regard to the nature, 
and interested, as the great body of them are, 
in the effects of good government, will never 
be satisfied till some remedy be applied to the 
vicissitudes and uncertainties which character- 
ise the State administrations. On comparing, 
however, these valuable ingredients with the 
vital principles of liberty, we must perceive 
at once the difficulty of mingling them to- 
gether in then d le proportions. The genius 
of republican liberty seems to demand on one 
side not only that all power should be derived 
from the people, but that those intrusted with 
it should be kept in dependence on the people, 
by a short duration of their appointments; and 
that <!ven during this short period the trust 
should be placed not in a few, but a number 
of hands. Stability, on the contrary, rc(|uires 
that the hands in which penver is lodged 
should continue for a length of time the same. 
A freejuent change of men will result from a 
frec|ucnt return of electmiis; and a frequent 
change of measures from a freejuent change of 
men: whilst energy in gcjvcrnment recpiires 
not only a certain duratiem of power, but the 
execution of it by a single hancl. 

How far the convention may have succeeded 
in this part of their work, will better appear 
on a more accurate view of it. From the cur- 
sory view here taken, it must clearly appear to 
have been an arduous part. 

Not less arduous must have been the task 
of marking the proper line of partition be- 
tween the authority of the general and that of 
the State governments. Every man will be sen- 
sible of this difficulty, in proportion as he has 
been accustomed to contemplate and discrimi- 
nate objects extensive and complicated in their 
nature. The faculties of the mind itself have 
never yet been distinguished and defined, with 
satisfactory precision, by all the efforts of tlie 
most acute and metaphysical philosophers. 
Sense, perception, judgment, desire, volition, 
memory, imagination, arc found to be sepa- 


rated by such delicate shades and minute gra- 
dations that their boundaries have eluded the 
most subtle investigations, and remain a preg- 
nant source of ingenious disejuisition and con- 
troversy. The boundaries between the great 
kingdom of nature, and, still more, between 
the various provinces and lesser portions into 
which they are subdivided, afford another il- 
lustration of the same important truth. The 
most sagacious and laborious naturalists have 
never yet succeeded in tracing with certainty 
the line which separates the district of vege- 
table life from the neighbouring regi^jn of un- 
organised matter, or which marks the termina- 
tion of the fonner and the comment ernent of 
the animal empire. A still greater obscurity 
lies in the distinctive ciiaracters by which the 
objects in each of these great departments of 
nature have b^en arranged and assorted. 

When wc pass from the works of nature, in 
which all the delineations are perfectly accu- 
rate, and appear to be otherwise only from the 
imperfection of the eye w’hich surveys them, 
to the institutions of man, in which the ob- 
scurity arises as well from the object itself as 
from the organ by wdiich it is contemplated, 
we must perceive the necessity of moderating 
still further our expectations and hopes from 
the efforts of human sagacity. Experience has 
instructed us that no skill in the science of 
government has yet been able to discriminate 
and define, with sufficient certainty, its three 
great j>ro\ inces— the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary; or even the privileges and powers of 
the different legislative branches. Questions 
daily occur in the course of practice which 
prove the obscurity which reigns in these sub- 
jects, and which puzzle the greatest adepts in 
political science. 

The experience of ages, with the continued 
and combined labours of the most enlightened 
legislators and jurists, has been equally unsuc- 
cessful in delineating the several objects and 
limits of different codes of laws and different 
tribunals of justice. The precise extent of the 
common law, and the statute law, the maritime 
law, the ecclesiastical law, the law of corpora- 
tions, and other local laws and customs, re- 
mains still to be clearly and finally established 
in Great Britain, where accuracy in such sub- 
jects has been more indiist^usly pursued than 
in any other part of the world. I'he jurisdic- 
tion of her several courts, general and local, of 
law, of equity, of admiralty, etc., is not Ic.ss a 
source of frequent and intricate discussions, 
sufficiently denoting the indeterminate limits 
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by which they are respectively circumstribcd. 
All new' laws, thouf^h penned with the greatest 
technical skill, and passed on the fullest and 
most mature deliberation, are considered as 
more or less obscure and ecpiivocal, until their 
meaning be licpiidatcd and ascertained by a 
series of particular discussions and adjudica- 
tions. Besides the obscurity arising from the 
complexity of objects, and the imperfection 
of the human faculties, the medium through 
which the conceptions of men are conveyed to 
each other adds a fresh embarrassment. The 
use of W'ords is to express ideas. Perspicuity, 
therefore, requires not only that the ideas 
should be distinctly formed, but that they 
should be expressed by w’ords distinctly and 
exclusively appropriate to them. Bur no lan- 
guage is so copious as to supply w’cirds and 
phrases for every complex idc?a. or so c<irrect 
as not to include many ecjiiivocally denoting 
different ideas. IJence it must happen that 
however accurately objects may be discrimi- 
nated in themselves, and however accurately 
the discrimination may be considered, the 
definition of them may be rendc'red inacctirate 
by the inaccuracy of the terms in which it is de- 
livered. And this unavoidable inaccuracy must 
be greater or less, according to the complexity 
and novelty of the objects defined. When the 
Almighty himself condescends to addtess man- 
kind in their own language, his mcHiiiing, 
liiiiiinotis as it must be, is rendered dim and 
doubtful by the cloudy medium through which 
it is ccmimunicated. 

Here, then, are three sources of vague and 
incorrect definitions: indistinctness of the ob- 
jc'ct, imperfection of the organ of conception, 
inadecpiateness of the vehicle oi idc^as. Any 
one of these must produce a certain degree of 
obscurity. The convention, in delineating the 
boundary between the federal and Slate juris- 
dictions, must have experienced the lull effect 
of them all. 

To the difficulties already mentioned may 
be added the interfering pretensions of the 
larger and smaller States. We cannot err in 
supposing that the former would contend lor 
a participation in the government, fully pro- 
portioned to their .superior wealth and im- 
portance; and that the latter would not be less 
tenacious of the ccjuality at present enjoyed 
by them. We may well suppose that neither 
side w'ould entirely yield to the other, and con- 
sequently that the struggle could be termi- 
nated only by compromise. It is extremely 
probable, also, that after the ratio of represen- 


tation had been adjusted, this very compro- 
mise must have produced a fresli struggle be- 
tween the same pnrtic\s. to give such a turn to 
the organisation c^f the government, and to 
the distribuiion of its powers, as w'ould in- 
crease the importance of the branc lies, in form- 
ing which they had respectively obtairic*d the 
greatest share of influence. There arc features 
in the Constitution which warrant each of 
these suppositions; and as far as either of them 
is well ioiindcd, it shows that the convention 
must have been (ompellcd to sacrifice theo- 
retical propriety to the force of extraneous 
considerations. 

Nor could it have been the large and small 
Stales only, which would marshal themselves 
ill opposition to each other on various ]M)ints. 
Other combinations, resulting from a difler- 
ence* of local position and policy, must have 
created additional diflic nlties. As every State* 
may be divided into dilfereiit districts, and its 
citiz-cns into cliff c'rent classes, which gi\e birth 
to contending interests and local jealousies, so 
the different parts of the Ibiited States are dis- 
tinguishc'd from each other by a variety ol c ir- 
cumstaiKC's which produce a like effect on a 
larger scale. And although this variety of inter- 
ests, for reasons Milhcienily ex])lained in a 
former paper, may have a s'Ulntaiy inihienc e on 
the administration of the government when 
formed, vet cvciy one must he sensible o( the 
contrary influence which must have been ex- 
perienced in the task of foiming it. 

Would it he wonderful if, under the ]>n's- 
sure of all these difficulties, the convention 
should have hc*en forced intej some deviations 
from that artificial striicture and rt'giilar syin- 
meiry which an abstract view ol the subject 
might lead an ingenious tluH>rist to hc'stovv on 
a C^onstitutioii plaiinc'd in his closet or in his 
imagination.^ I'lie real wonder is that so many 
difficultic^s should have been surmounted, and 
surmounted with a unanimity almost as iin- 
prececlented as it must have been uncxj^ecied. 
it is impossible for any man of candour to le- 
flcct on this circumscance without partaking of 
the astonishment. It is impossible for the man 
of pious rcflec lion not to perceive in it a finger 
of that Almighty hand which has been so fre- 
quently and signally extended to our relief in 
the critical stages of the rc;vohilion. 

We had occasion, in a lornu^r paper, to take 
notice of tlie repeated trials which have been 
unsuccessfully made in the United Nether- 
lands for reforming the baneful and notorious 
vices of their constitution. The history of al- 
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most all the great councils and consultations 
held among mankind for reconciling their dis- 
cordant opinions, assuaging their mutual jeal- 
ousies. and adjusting their respective interests, 
is a history of factions, contentions, and disap- 
pointments, and may he classed among the most 
dark and degraded pictures which display the 
infirmities and depravities of the human char- 
acter. If, in a few scattered instances, a brighter 
aspect is presented, they serve only as excep- 
tions u> admonish us of the general truth: and 
by their lustre to darken the gloom of the ad- 
verse prospect to w^hich they are contrasted. In 
revolving the causes from which these excep- 
tions result, and applying them to the partic- 
ular instances before us, we arc necessarily 
led to two important conclusicms. The first is, 
that the convention must have enjoyed, in a 
very singular degree, an exemption from the 
pestilential influence of party animositic?s— the 
disease nicjst iiiMclent to deliberative bodies, 
and most apt to contaminate their proceed- 
ings. 'The second conclusion is that all the 
deputations composing the convention WTre 
satisfactorily accommodated by the final act, 
or w'ere induced to accede to it by a deep coii- 
\iction of the necessity of sacrificing private 
cjpinions and paitial interests to the public 
good, and bv a dcspa.r of seeing this necessity 
diminished by delays or by new experiments. 

Publius 
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It is not a little remarkable that in every case 
reported by ancient history, in which govern- 
ment has been established with deliberation 
and consent, the task of framing it has not 
bc‘en coniiiiittcd to an assembly of men, but 
has been performed by some individual citizen 
of pre-eminent wisdom and approved integ- 
rity. 

Minos, wc learn, was the primitive founder 
of ilic government of Crete, as Zaleuciis was 
of that of the Locriaiis. Theseus first, and after 
him Draco and Solon, instituted the govern- 
inem of Athens. Lycurgus was the lawgiver of 
Sparta. I'hc foundation cjf the original govern- 
ment of Rome was laid by Romulus, and the 
work completed by two of his elective succes- 
sors, Nuina and Tullius Ilostilius. On the ab- 
olition of royalty the consular administration 
was substituted by Brutus, who stepped for- 
ward with a project for such a refcM'in. which, 
he alleged, had been prepared by Tullius Hos- 


tilius, and to which his address obtained the 
assent and ratification of the senate and peo- 
ple. 'I his remark is applicable to confederate 
govcmmcnis alscj. Amphictyon, we are told, 
w'as the author of that wdiith bore his name. 
The Achaean league rcccdvcd its first birth from 
Aclueus, and its second from Aratus. 

What degree of agency these reputed law- 
givers might have in their respective establish- 
ments, or how far they might be clothed w'ith 
the legitimate authority of the people, cannot 
in every instance be ascertained. In some, lunv- 
ever, the proceeding w^as strictly regular. Draco 
appears to have been intrusted by the people 
cif Athens w'ith indefinite powers to reform its 
government and laws. .And Solon, according 
to Plutarch, wms in a manner compelled, by 
the universal suffrage of his fellow-citizens, to 
take upon him the sole and absolute power 
Cif new-modelling the constitution. "I'lie pro- 
ceedings under I.ycurgus were less regular: but 
as far as the advocates for a regular reform 
could prevail, they all turned their eyes towards 
the single elfons of that celebrated patriot 
and sage, instead of seeking to bring about a 
revolution by the intervention of a delibera- 
tive body of citizens. 

Whence could it have proceeded that a peo- 
ple, jealous as the Greeks were of their liberty, 
should so far abandon the rulers of caution as 
to place their destiny in the hands of a single 
citizen? Whence could it have proceeded that 
the Athenians, a people who would not suffer 
an anny to be commanded by fewer than ten 
generals, and who required no other proof of 
dangt^r to their liberties than the illustrious 
merit of a fellow-citizen, should consider one 
illustrious citizen as a more eligible depositary 
of the fortunes of themselves and their pos- 
terity than a select body of citizens from whose 
common delibeiations more wisdom, as well 
as more safety, might have been expected? 
These c|uestions cannot be fully answered 
without supposing that the fears of discord and 
disunion among a number of counsellors ex- 
ceeded the apprehension of treachery or in- 
capacity in a single individual. History in- 
foims us, likewise, of the difficulties with which 
these celebrated reformers had to contend, as 
well as the expedients which they were obliged 
to employ in order to carry* their reforms into 
effect. Solon, who seems to have indulged a 
more temporising policy, confessed that he had 
not given to his countrymen the government 
best suited to their happiness, but most toler- 
able to their prejudices. And Lycurgus, more 
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true to ht$ object, was under the necessity of 
mixing a portion of violence with the author- 
ity of superstition, and of securing his final suc- 
cess by a voluntary renunciation, first of his 
country, and then of his life. If these lessons 
teach us, on one hand, to admire the improve- 
ment made by America on the ancient mode 
of preparing and establishing regular plans of 
government, they serve not less, on the other, 
to admonish us of the hazards and difficulties 
incident to such experiments, and of the great 
imprudence of unnecessarily multiplying them. 

Is it an unreasonable conjecture that the 
errors which may be contained in the plan of 
the convention are such as have resulted rather 
from the defect of antecedent experience on 
this complicated and difficult subject, than 
from a want of accuracy or care in the investi- 
gation of it; and, consequently, such as will 
not be ascertained until an actual trial shall 
have pointed them out? This conjecture is 
rendered probable, not only by many consider- 
ations of a general nature, but by the partic- 
ular case of the Articles of C4onfedcration. It is 
observ^able that among the numerous objec- 
tions and amendments suggested by the several 
States, when these articles were submitted for 
their ratification, not one is found which al- 
ludes to the great and radical error which on 
actual trial has discovered itself. And if we 
except the observations wlrich New Jersey was 
led to make, rather by her local situation than 
by her peculiar foresight, may be cjuestioned 
whether a single suggestion was of sufficient 
moment to justify a revision of the system. 
There is abundant reason, nevertheless, to sup- 
pose that immaterial as these objections were, 
they would have been adhered to with a very 
dangerous inflexibility, in some States, had not 
a zeal for their opinions and supposed interest 
been stifled by the more powerful sentiment 
of self-preservation. One State, we may re- 
member, persisted for several years in refusing 
her concurrence, although the enemy remained 
the whole period at our gates, or rather in the 
very bowels of our country. Nor was her pli- 
ancy in the end effected by a less motive than 
the fear of being chargeable with protracting 
the public calamities, and endangering the 
event of the contest. Every candid reader will 
make the proper reflections on these impor- 
tant facts. 

A patient who finds his disorder daily grow- 
ing worse, and that an efficacious remedy can 
no longer be delayed without extreme danger, 
after coolly revolving his situation, and the 


characters of different physicians, selects and 
calls in such of them as he judges most capable 
of administering relief, and best entitled to his 
confidence. The physicians attend; the case of 
the patient is carefully examined; a consulta- 
tion is held; they are unanimously agreed that 
the symptoms are critical, but that the case, 
with proper and timely relief, so far from be- 
ing desperate, that it may be made to issue in 
an improvement of his constitution. They are 
equally unanimous in prescribing the remedy, 
by w’hich this happy effect is to be produced. 
The prescription is no sooner made known, 
however, than a number of persons interpose, 
and, without denying the reality or danger of 
the disorder, assure the patient that the pre- 
scription will be poison to his constitution, 
and forbid him. under pain of certain death, 
to make use of it. Might not the patient reason- 
ably demand, before he ventured to follow iliis 
advice, that the authors of it should at least 
agree among themselves on some other remedy 
to be substituted? And il he found them dif- 
fering as much from one another as from his 
first counsellors, would he not act prudently 
in trying the experiment unanimously recom- 
mended by the latter, rather than be hearken- 
ing to those who could neither deny the neces- 
sity of a speedy remedy, nor agree in proposing 
one? 

Such a patient and in such a situation is 
America at this inoiiient. She has been sensible 
of her malady. She has obtained a regular and 
unanimous advice from men of her own de- 
liberate choice. And she is warned by others 
against following this advice under pain of the 
most fatal consequences. Do the monitors deny 
the reality of her danger? No. Do they deny 
the necessity of some speedy and powerfid 
remedy? No. Are they agreed, are any two of 
them agreed, in their objections to the remedy 
proposed, or in the proper one to be substi- 
tuted? Ix‘t them speak for themselves. This 
one tells us that the proposed Constitution 
ought to be rejected, bccaufc it is not a con- 
federation of the States, but a'government over 
individuals. Another admits that it ought to 
be a government over individuals to a certain 
extent, but by no means td the extent pro- 
posed. A third docs not object to the govern- 
ment over individuals, or to the extent pro- 
posed, but to the want of a bill of rights. A 
fourth concurs in the absolute necessity of a 
bill of rights, but contends that it ought to 
be declaratory, not of the personal rights of 
individuals, but of the rights reserved to the 
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States in their political capacity. A fifth is of 
opinion that a bill of rights of any sort would 
be superfluous and misplaced, and that the 
plan would be unexceptionable but for the 
fatal power of regulating the times and places 
of election. An objector in a large State ex- 
claims loudly against the unreasonable equal- 
ity of representation in the Senate. An objec- 
tor in a small Slate is ecjually loud against the 
dangerous inequality in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. From tfiis quarter, we are alarmed 
with the ama7ing expense, from the number of 
persons who are to administer the new govern- 
ment. From another cjuarter, and sometimes 
from the same quarter, on another occasmn, 
the cry is that the Congress will be but a 
shadow of a representation, and that tlie gov- 
ernment would be far less objectionable if the 
number and the expense W'eie doubled. A pa- 
triot in a State that docs not import or export 
discerns insuperable cibjections against the 
po\v(*r of direct taxation. 'I1ie patriotic adver- 
sary in a State of great exports and imports is 
not less dissatisfied that ilic whole burden of 
taxes may be thrown on consumption. 'Fhis 
politician discoveis in the Consiitiiiion a di- 
rect and irresistible tendenev to monarchy; 
that is ecpially sure it will end in aristocracy. 
Ancjihcr is puzzled to say which of these shapes 
it w’ill ultimately assume, but secs clearly it 
must be one or other of them; whilst a fourth 
is not wanting, who with no less confidence 
affirms that the Constitution is so far from 
having a bias towards either of these dangers, 
that the weight on that side will not be suf- 
ficient to keep it upright and firm against its 
opposite propensities. With another class of 
adversaries to the Constitution the language 
is that the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
departments are intermixed in such a manner 
as tej contradict all the ideas of regular gov- 
ernment and all the requisite precautions in 
favour of liberty. Whilst this objection circu- 
lates in vague and general expressions, there 
are but a few who lend their sanction to it. 
Let each one come forward with his particular 
explanation, and scarce any two are exactly 
agreed upon the subject. In the eyes of one 
the junction of the Senate with the Prc.sident 
in the respcinsible function of appointing to 
offices, instead of vesting this executive power 
in the Executive alone, is the vicious part of 
tlie organisation. To another, the cxclu-sion of 
the House of Representatives, whose numbers 
alone could be a due security against corrup- 
tion and partiality in the exercise of such a 


power, is equally obnoxious. With another, 
the admission of the President into any share 
of a power which must ever be a dangerous 
engine in the hands of the executive magis- 
trate, is an unpardonable violation of the 
maxims of republican jealousy. No part of the 
arrangement, according to scmie, is more inad- 
missible than the trial of impeachments by 
the Senate, which is alternately a member both 
of the legislative and executive departments, 
when this power so evidently belonged to the 
judiciary department. "We concur fully," re- 
ply others, "in the objection to this part of 
the plan, but we can never agree that a refer- 
ence of impeacliinents to the judiciary author- 
ity would be an amendment of the error. Our 
principal dislike to the organisation arises 
from the extensive powers already lodged in 
that department." Even among the zealous 
pations of a council of state the most irrecon- 
cilable variance is discovered concerning the 
mode in which it ought to be constituted. 'The 
demand of one gentleman is, that the council 
slioiild cr>nsist of a small number to be ap- 
pointed by the most numerous branch of the 
Icigislaiure. Another would prefer a larger num- 
ber. and considers it as a fundamental condi- 
tion that the appointment should be made by 
the President himself. 

As it can give no umbrage to the writers 
against the plan of the fedc^ral Constitution, 
let us suppose that as they arc the most zealous, 
so they are also the most sagac ious of those who 
think the late convention were unequal to the 
task assigned them, and that a wiser and better 
plan might and ought to be substituted. Let 
us further suppose that their country should 
concur, both in this favourable opinion of 
their merits, and in their unfavourable opin- 
ion of the convention; and should accordingly 
proceed to foim them into a second conven- 
tion, with full powers, and for the express pur- 
pose of revi.sing and remoulding the work of 
the first. Were the experiment to be seriously 
made, though it required some effort to view 
it seriously even in fiction, I leave it to Im: de- 
cided by the sample of opinions just exhibited, 
whether, with all their enmity to their prede- 
cessors, they would, in any one point, depart 
so widely from their example, as in the discord 
and ferment that woiild^rhark their own de- 
liberations; and whether the Constitution now 
before the public would not stand as fair a 
chance for immortality as 1-ycurgus gave to 
that of Sparta, by making its change to depend 
on his own return from exile and death, if it 
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were to be immediately adopted, and were to 
continue in force, not until a be'ITer. but un- 
til ANOTHER should bc agreed upon by this 
new assembly of lawgivers. 

It is a matter both of wonder and regret that 
those who raise so many objections against the 
new Constitution should never call to mind 
the defects of that w’hich is to be exchanged 
for it. It is not necessary that the former should 
be perfect: it is sufTicient that the latter is more 
imjjerfect. No man would refuse to give brass 
for silver or gold, because the latter had some 
alloy in it. No man would refu^: to quit a shat- 
tered and tottering habitation for a firm and 
commodious building, because the latter had 
not a porch to it, or because some of the rooms 
might be a little larger or smaller, or the ceil- 
ing a little higher or low'er than his fancy 
would have planned them. But tvaiving illus- 
trations of this sort, is it not manifest that most 
of the capital objections urged against the new 
system lie w'ith tenfold w^eight against the ex- 
isting Confederation? Is an indefinite power 
to raise money dangerous in the hands of the 
federal government? 'Fhe present Congress can 
make requisitions to any amount they please, 
and the States are constitutionally bound to 
furnish them; they can emit bills of credit as 
long as they will pay for the paper; they can 
borrow, both abroad and at home, as long as 
a shilling will be lent. Is an indefinite |5oww 
to raise troops dangerous? The Conlcderation 
gives to Congress that power also; and they 
have already begun to make use of it. Is it im- 
proper and unsafe to intermix the different 
pow'ers of government in the same body of 
men? Congress, a single body of men, are the 
sole depositary of all the federal powers. Is it 
particularly dangerous to give the keys of the 
treasury, and the command of the army, into 
die same hands? 7'he Confederation places 
them both in the hands of Congress. Is a bill 
of rights essential to liberty? The Confedera- 
tion has no bill of rights. Is it an objection 
against the new Constitution that it empowers 
the Senate, wdth the concurrence of the Execu- 
tive. to make treaties which are to be the 
laws of the land? The existing Congress, with- 
out any such control, can make treaties which 
they themselves have declared, and most of 
the States have recognized, to be the supreme 
law of the land. Is the importation of slaves 
permitted by the new Constitution for twenty 
years? By the old it is permitted for ever. 

I shall be told that however dangerous this 
mixture of powers may be in theory, it is ren- 


dered harmless by the dependence of Congress 
on the States for the means of carrying them 
into practice; that however large the mass of 
powrers may be, it is in fact a lifeless mass. 
Then, say I, in the first place, that the Con- 
federation is chargeable with the still greater 
folly of declaring certain powers in the federal 
government to bc absolutely necessary, and at 
the same time rendering them absolutely nuga- 
tory; and, in the next place, that if the Union 
is to continue, and no better government be 
substituted, effective powers must either be 
granted to, or assumed by, the existing Con- 
gress; in either of which events, the contrast 
just stated will hold good. But this is not all. 
Out of this lifeless mass has already growm an 
excrescent powxT, which tends to realise all 
the dangers that can be apprehendcil troin a 
defective construction of the supreme govern- 
ment of the Union. It is now no longer a point 
of speciilatifin and hope that the Western ter- 
ritory is a mine of vast wealth to the Uiiitetl 
States; and although it is not of siu h a naliire 
as to extricate them from their present dis- 
tresses, or, for some time to come, to yield any 
regular supplies for the public expenses, yet 
must it hereafter be able, under proper man- 
agement. both to effect a gradual discharge of 
the domestic: deljt, and toTfurnish, for a cc*r- 
tain period, liberal tributes to the federal 
treasury. A very large proportion of this fund 
has been already surrendered by individual 
States; and it may with reason bc expected that 
the remaining States will not persist in with- 
holding similar proofs of their eejuity and gen- 
erosity. We may calculate, therefore, that a 
rich and fertile country, of an area ccjual to 
the inhabited extent of the United States, will 
soon become a national stock. Congress have 
assumed the administration of this stock. 'They 
have begun to render it productive. Congress 
have undertaken to do more: they have pro- 
ceeded to form new States, to erect temporary 
governments, to appoint officers for them, and 
to prescribe the conditions on w'hich such 
States shall be admitted into the Confederacy. 
All this has been done; and done without the 
least colour of constitutional authority. Yet no 
blame has been whispered; no alarm has been 
sounded. A c;rkat and independent fund of 
revenue is passing into the hands of a siNtu.E 
BODV of men, who can raise troops to an in- 
Da'.finite number, and appropriate money to 
their support for an indefinite period of 
TIME. And yet there arc men who have not 
only been silent sj>eciators of this prospect. 
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but who are advocates for the system which 
exhibits it: and, at the same time, urge against 
the new system the objections which we have 
heard. Would they not act with more consist- 
ency, in urging the establishment of the lat- 
ter, as no less necessary to guard the Union 
against the future powers and resources of a 
body constructed like the existing Congress, 
than to save it from the dangers threatened by 
the present impotency c^f that Assembly? 

1 mean not, by anything here said, to throw 
censure on the measures W'hich have been pur- 
sued Ijy Congress. I am sensible they could not 
have done otherwise. The public interest, the 
necessity ot tlie case, imposed upon them the 
task (>f overleaping their constitutional limits. 
But is not the fact an alarming proof of the 
dangc^r resulting from a government w'hich 
does not pcjssess regular powers commensurate 
to its objects? A dissolution or usurpation is 
tlie drc'aclful rbh • ' to wiiich it is continually 
exposed. Publius 
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'riir LAST paper having concluded the obser- 
vations which w’c're nu?ant to introduce a can- 
did survey of the plan of government reported 
by the convention, we now proceced to the ex- 
ecution of that part of our undertaking. 

'I’hc first c|uesiionihat offers itself is, whether 
tlie general form and aspect of the government 
be strictly icpid:)lican. It is evident that no 
other form would be reconcilable wath the 
genius cjf the pc^ople 'A America; with the Cuii- 
damenial j>rinciples of the Revolution: or 
with that honourable determination w'hich ani- 
mates every votary of freedom, to rest all our 
political experiments on tiu* cajiacity of man- 
kind forsell-government. Iftheplanof the con- 
vention, therefore, be found to depart from 
the republican character, its advocates must 
abandon it as no longer defensible. 

What, then, are the distinctive characters of 
the republican form? Were an answer to this 
question to be sought, not by recurring to 
principle's, but in the application of the term 
by political w'riters, to the constitutions of 
different States, no .satisfactory c^ne w'ould ever 
be found. Holland, in w^hich no particle of the 
supreme authority is derived from the people, 
has passed almost universally under the de- 
nomination of a republic. The .same title 
has been bestowed on Venice, where absolute 
power over the great body of the people is ex- 


ert i.sed, in the most absolute manner, by a 
small body of hereditary nobles. Poland, which 
is a mixture of aristocracy and of monarchy in 
their wwst forms, has been dignified with the 
same appellation. The government of England, 
which has one republican branch only, com- 
bined w'ilh an hereditary aristocracy and mon- 
archy, has, with equal impropriety, been fre- 
quently placed on the list of republics. 7'hese 
examples, which are nearly as di.ssimilar to 
each other as to a genuine republic, show' the 
extreme inaccuracy w'ith which the term has 
been used in political disquisitions. 

If w’e resort lor a criterion to the different 
principles on w'hich different forms of govern- 
ment are cstablislicd, w'c may define a republic 
to be, or at least may bestow' that name on, a 
government which derives all its pow'ers direct- 
ly or indirectly from the great body of the 
people, and is administered by persons holding 
their offices during pleasure, for a limited 
period, or duringgood behaviour. It is essential 
to such a government that it be derived from 
the great body of the society, not from an in- 
considerable proportion, or a favoured class of 
it; otherw'isc a handful of tyrannical nobles, 
exerc ising their oppressions by a delegation of 
their powers, might aspire to the rank of re- 
publicans, and claim for their government the 
honourable title of republic. It is sufficient for 
such a government that the persons adminis- 
tering it be appoinU'd, either directly or in- 
directly, by the people; and that they hold 
their appointmttitsby either of the tenures just 
.specifiecl; otherwise every government in the 
United States, as well as every other popular 
gosernment dial has been or can bew'ell organ- 
ised or well executed, w'ould be degraded Irom 
the republican character. According to the con- 
stitution of every State in the Union, some one 
or other of the officers of government are ap- 
pointed indirectly only by the people. Accord- 
ing to most of them, the chief magistrate him- 
self is so appointed. .And according to one, this 
mode of appointment is extended to one ot the 
co-ordinate branches of the legislature. Accord- 
ing to all the (onstitiitions. also, the tenure of 
the highest offices is extended to a definite 
period, and in many instances, both within the 
legislative and executive departments, to a 
period of years. According to the provisions of 
most of the constitutions, again, as w'ell as 
according to the most respectable and received 
opinions on the subject, the members of the 
judiciary department arc to retain their offices 
by the firm tenure of good behaviour. 
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On comparing the Constitution planned by 
the convention with the standard here fixed, 
we perceive at once that it is, in the most rigid 
sense, conformable to it. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, like that of one branch at least of 
all the State legislatures, is elected immedi- 
ately by the great body of the people. The Sen- 
ate, like the present Congress, and the Senate 
of Maryland, derives its appointment indi- 
rectly from the people. The President is indi- 
rectly derived from the choice of the people, 
according to the example in most of the States. 
Even the judges, with all other officers of the 
Union, will, as in the several States, be the 
choice, though a remote choice, of the people 
themselves. The duration of the appointments 
is equally conformable to the republican stand- 
ard, and to the model of State constitutions. 
7'he House of Representatives is periodically 
elective, as in all the States; and for the period 
of two years, as in the State of South Carolina. 
The Senate is elective, for the period of six 
years; which is but one year more than the 
period of the Senate of Maryland, and but two 
more than that of the Senates of New York and 
Virginia. The President is to continue in office 
for the period of four years; as in New York 
and Delaware the chief magistrate is elected 
for three years, and in South Carolina for two 
years. In the other States the election is annual. 
In several of the States, henvever, no constitu- 
tional provision is made for the impeachment 
of the chief magistrate. And in Delaware and 
Virginia he is not impeachable till out of office. 
The President of the Ignited States is impeach- 
able at any tinu^ during his continuance in 
office. The tenure by which the judges are to 
hold their places is, as it unt|uestionably ought 
to be, that of good behaviour. The tenure of 
the ministerial offices generally will be a sub- 
ject of legal regulation, conformably to the 
reason of the case and the examjilc of the State 
constitutions. 

Could any further proof be required of the 
republican complexion of this system, the most 
decisive one might be found in its absolute 
prohibition of titles of nobility, both under 
the federal and the State governments; and in 
its express guarantee of the republican form 
to each of the latter. 

“But it was not sufficient,” say the adversa- 
ries of the proposed Constitution, "for the con- 
vention toadhere to the republican form. They 
ought, with equal care, to have preserved the 
federal form, which regards the Union as a 
Confederacy of sovereign states; instead of 


which, they have framed a national govern- 
ment, which regards the Union as a consolida^ 
tion of the States." And it is asked by what 
authority this bold and radical innovation was 
undertaken? The handle w'hich has been made 
of this objection requires that it should be 
examined with some precision. 

Without inquiring into the accuracy of the 
distinction on which the objection is founded, 
it w'ill be necessary to a just estimate of its 
force, first, to ascertain the real character of 
the government in question; secondly, to in- 
quire how far the convention were authorised 
to propose such a government; and thirdly, 
how far the duty they owed to their country 
could supply any defect of regular authority. 

First. —Iw order to ascertain the real charac- 
ter of the government, it may be considered in 
relation ro the foundation on which it is to 
be established; to the sources from w^hich its 
ordinary powers are to be drawn; to the opera- 
tion of those p«)wcrs: to the c*xteni of them; 
and to the authority by which future changes 
in the go\crnmcnt are to he iriiroduced. 

On examining the first relation, it appears, 
on one hand, that the Constitution is to be 
founded cjn the assent and ratification of ihe 
people of America, given by deputies elected 
for the special purpose; but, on the other, that 
this assent and ratification is to be given by the 
people, not as individuals composing one en- 
tire nation, hut as composing the distinct and 
independent States to which they respectively 
belong. It is to be the assen: and ratification of 
the several Slates, derived from the supreme 
authority in each State,— the authority of the 
people themselves. I'he act, therefore, estab- 
lishing the Constitution, W’ill not be a national, 
but a federal act. 

'I'hat it will be a federal and not a national 
act, as these terms are understood by the ob- 
jectors; the act of the people, as forming so 
many independent States, not as forming one 
nation, is obvious from this single 
consideration, that it is to re^lt neither from 
the decision of a majority of die people of the 
Union, nor from that of a majority of the 
States. It must result from the unanimous 
assent of the several Stales that are parties to 
it, differing no otherwise from their ordinary 
««sscnt than in its being expressed, not by the 
legislative authority, but by that of the people 
th.'*iTiselves. Were tlie people regarded in this 
transaction as forming one nation, the will of 
the majority of the whole people of the United 
States would bind the minority, in the same 
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manner as the majority in each State must 
bind the minority; and the will of the major- 
ity must be determined eitlier by a comparison 
of the individual votes, or by considering the 
will of the majority of the States as evidence 
of the will of a majority of the people of the 
United States. Neither of these rules has been 
adopted. Each State, in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion, is considered as a sovereign body, inde- 
pendent of all others, and only to be bound 
by its own voluntary act. In this relation, then, 
the new Constitution will, if established, be 
a federal^ and not a national, constitution. 

'I'he next relation is to the sources from 
which the ordinary powers of government are 
to be derived. The House of Represetitatives 
will derive its powers from the people of Amer- 
ica; and the people will be represented in the 
same proportion, and on the same principle, 
as they are in the legislature of a particular 
State. So far th^ government is national, not 
federal. The Senate, on the other hand, will 
derive its powers from the States, as political 
and coccjual societies; and these will be repre- 
sented on the principle of ecjuality in the Sen- 
ate, as they now are in the existing Congress. 
So far the government is federal, not national. 
The executive power will be derived from a 
very compound source. The immediate election 
of the President is to be made by the States in 
their political characters. The votes allotted 
to them are in a compound ratio, which con- 
siders them partly as distinct and coecpial socie- 
ties, partly as unecjual members of the same 
society. The eventual election, again, is to be 
made by that branch of the legislature which 
consists of the national representatives; but 
in this particular act they arc to be thrown into 
the form of individual delegations, from so 
many distinct andcoequal bodies politic. From 
this aspect of the government, it appears to be 
of a mixed character, presenting at least as 
many federal as national features. 

The dilFcrence between a federal and na- 
tional government, as it relates to the opera- 
tion of the government, is supposed to consist 
in this, that in the former the pow'crs operate 
on the political bodies composing the Confed- 
eracy, in their political capacities: in the latter, 
on the individual citizens composing the na- 
tion, in their individual capacities. On trying 
the Constitution by this criterion, it falls under 
the national, not the federal character; though 
perhaps not so completely as has been under- 
stood. In several cases, and particularly in tlie 
trial of controversies to which States may be 


parties, they must be viewed and proceeded 
against in their collective and political capaci- 
ties only. So far the national countenance of 
the government on this side seems to be dis- 
figured by a few federal features. But this 
blemish is perhaps unavoidable in any plan; 
and the operation of the government on the 
people, in their individual capacities, in its 
ordinary and most essential proceedings, may, 
on the whole, designate it, in this relation, a 
national government. 

But if the government be national with re- 
gard to the operation of its powers, it changes 
its aspect again when we contemplate it in 
relation to the extent of its powers. The idea 
of a national government involves in it. not 
only an authority over the individual citizens, 
but an indefinite supremacy over all persons 
and things, so far as they are objecis of lawful 
government. Among a people consolidated 
into one nation, this supremacy is completely 
vested in the national legislature. Among com- 
munities united lor particular purposes, it is 
v'ested partly in the general and partly in the 
municipal legislatures. In the former case, all 
local authorities are subordinate to the su- 
pieme; and may be controlled, directed, or 
abolished by it at pleasure. In the latter, the 
local ormunicipalauthoritiesform distinct and 
independent portions of the supremacy, no 
more subject, within their respective spheres, 
to the general authority than the general au- 
thority is subjec t to thcinwithin its own sphere. 
In this relaiioii. then, the proposed govern- 
ment cannot be deemed a national one; since 
its jurisdictic n extends to certain enumerated 
objects only, and leaves to the several states a 
residuary and inviolable sovereignty over all 
other objects. It is true that in controversies re- 
lating to the boundary between the two juris- 
diction.s, the tiibimal which is ultimately to 
decide, is to be established under the general 
government. But this docs not change the prin- 
ciple of the case. The decision is to be impar- 
tially made, according* to the rules of the Con- 
.witution; and all tlic usual and most effectual 
precautions arc taken to secure this impartial- 
ity. Some such tribunal is clearly essential to 
prevent an appeal to the sword and a dissolu- 
tion of the compact; and that it ought to be es- 
tablished under the general rather than under 
the local governments, or, to speak more prop- 
erly. that it could be safely established under 
the first alone, is a position not likely to be 
combated. 

If we try the Constitution by its last rela- 
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tion to the authority by which amendments are 
to be made, we find it neither wholly national 
nor wholly federal. Were it wholly national, 
the supreme and ultimate authority would 
reside in the majority of the people of the 
Union; and this authority would be compe- 
tent at all times, like that of a majority of 
every national society, to alter, or abolish its 
established government. Were it wholly fed- 
eral, on the other hand, the concurrence of 
each State in the Union would be essential to 
every alteration that would be binding on all. 
The mode ]>rovided by the plan of the con- 
vention is not founded on either of these prin- 
ciples. In requiring more than a majority, and 
particularly in computing the proportion by 
Stales, not by citizens, it departs from the 
national and advances towards the federal 
character; in rendering the concurrence of less 
than the whole number of States sulTicicnt, it 
loses again the federal and partakes of the na- 
tional character. 

The proposed Constitution, therefore, is, in 
strictness, neither a national nor a federal Con- 
stitution. but a composition of both. In its 
foundation it is federal, not national: in the 
sources from which the ordinary powers of the 
government are drawn, it is partly federal and 
partly national; in the operation of these pow- 
ers. it is national, not federal; in the extent of 
them, again, it is federal, not nationab^and, 
finally, in the authoritative mode of introduc- 
ing amendments, it is neither wholly federal 
nor wholly national. Publius 
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The second point to be examined is, whether 
the convention were authorised to frame and 
propose this mixed Constitution. 

The powers of the convention ought, in 
strictness, to be determined by an inspection 
of the commissions given to the members by 
their respective constituents. As all of these, 
however, had reference, either to the recom- 
mendation from the meeting at Annapolis, in 
September 1786, or to that from Congress, in 
February 1787, it will be sufficient to recur to 
these particular acts. 

The act from Annapolis recommends the 
“appointment of commissioners to take into 
consideration the situation of the United 
States; to devise such further provisions as shall 
appear to them necessary to render the Con- 
stitution of the federal government adequate 


to the exigencies of the Union; and to report 
such an act for that purpose, to the United 
States in Congress assembled, as when agreed 
to by them, and afterwards confirmed by the 
legislature of every State, will effectually pro- 
vide for the same." 

The recommendatory act of Congress is in 
the words following: “Whereas, there is pro- 
vision in the arriclcs of Confederation and per- 
petual Union, for making alterations therein, 
by the assent of a Congressof the United States, 
and of the legislatures of the several Slates; 
and whereas experience hath evinced that there 
arc defects in the present Ccinlederation; as a 
mean to remedy which, several of the States, 
and particularly the Stale of New York, by ex- 
press instriu tions to their delegates in Congress, 
have suggested a convention tor the purposes 
expressed in the following resolution; and siu h 
convention appearing to be the most probable 
mean of establishing in these States a firm na- 
tional government: 

‘‘Resolved,— 'Y\vjLt in the opinion of Con- 
gress it is expedient, that on the second Mon- 
day of May next a tonxenlion of de legates 
who shall have been af)pointed l>y the se\eial 
States, be held at Philadelphia, for tlie sole 
and express purpose of revising the articles of 
C 071 federal ion, and reporting to Congress and 
the several legislatures such alteratfojis and 
provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress, and confirmed by the States, render 
the federal Constitution adequate to the exi- 
gencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union/* 

From these two acts, it appears, ist, that 
the object of the convention was to establish, 
in these States, a firm national government ; 
2nd, that this government was tcj be such as 
would be adequate to the exigencies of govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union; 31 d, 
that these purposes were to be effected by alter- 
ations and provisions in the articles of Con- 
fedef'ation, as it is expressed in the act of Con- 
gress, or by such further provisions as should 
appear necessary, as it stands in the recom- 
mendatory act from Annapolis; ijth, that the 
alterations and provisions were to be reported 
to Congress, and to the States, in order to be 
agreed to by the former and confirmed by the 
latter. 

From a comparison and fair construction of 
these several modes of expression is to be de- 
duced the authority under which the conven- 
tion acted. They were to frame a national goif- 
ernment, adequate to the exigencies of gov 
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eminent, and 0 / the Union; and to reduce the 
articles of Confederation into such form as to 
accomplisli these purposes. 

There are two rules of construction, dictated 
by plain reas{>n, as well as founded on legal 
axioms. The one is, that every part of the ex- 
pression ought, if possible, to be allowed some 
meaning, and be made to conspire to some 
common end. T he either is, that where the 
several parts cannot be made to coincide, the 
less important should give way to the more 
iinporiant part; the means should be sacri- 
ficed to the end, rather than the end to the 
means. 

Suppose, then, that the expressions defining 
the authority of the convention were irrecon- 
cilably at variance with each other; that a 
national and adequate ^oxiernment could not 
possibly, in the judgment of the convention, 
be elleclc'd by nit crat ions and f)rox>isions in the 
tn tides of Conf'^'t^ration; which part of the 
definition ought to have been embraced, and 
which rejected? Which was the more impor- 
tant, which the less imporiani part? Which 
the- eiuhwhicli the means? Let the most scrup- 
ulous c\])Ositovs of delegated powers; let the 
most inveterate objector against those exer- 
ci.sc’cl by the convention, answer these cpics- 
tions. Let them dc»claie, whether it wasol most 
importance to the hapj)iness ot the people of 
America, that the article's of Confc'deraiion 
should be disregarded, and an .idecjuaie gov- 
einment be provided, and the Union pre- 
servc'cl; cjrthat an adec|uate government should 
be omitted, and the articles of Ca)ntederation 
preserved. Let them declare whether the pres- 
er\alion ot the se attic les was the end for sec ur- 
ing which a reform of the government \vas to 
be introduced as the means; or whether the 
establishment of a government, adc'cjuate to 
the national happiness, was the end at which 
these articles themselves originally aimc'd. and 
to which they ought, as insulheient means, to 
have been sacrificed. 

Uut is it necessary to suppose that these ex- 
prevssions are absolutely irreconcilable to each 
other; that no alterations or proxdsions in the 
articles of the Confederation ccmlcl possibly 
mould them into a national and adecjuatc gov- 
ernment; into such a govc^rnnient as has been 
proposed by the convention? 

No stress, it is presumed, will, in this case, 
be laid on the title; a change of that could 
never be deemed an exercise of ungranted 
power. Alterations in the Imdy of the instru- 
ment are expressly authorised. New provisions 


therein are also expressly authorised. Here 
then is a power to change the title; to insert 
new articles; to alter old ones. Must it of neces- 
sity be admitted that this power is infringed, 
so long as a part of the cjld articles remain? 
Those whcj maintain the affirmative ought at 
least (o mark the bciundary between author- 
ised and usurped innovations; between that 
degree of change w'hich lies within the com- 
pass of alterations and further provisions, and 
that which amounts to a transmutation ol the 
government. Will it be said that the alterations 
ought not to have toucliccJ the substance of 
the Confederation? The States wcjuld nc.*vcr 
have appointc'd a convention with so much 
solemnity, nor described its objects with so 
much latitude, if some substantial reform had 
not been in rontemplaiion. Will it be said 
that the fundamental principles of the C^cm- 
fc'dcTation were nr>t within the pur\iew of 
the convention, and ought not to have been 
varied? 1 ask. What are these principles? Do 
they require that, in the establishment of the 
Constitution, the States should be regarded as 
distinct and independent sovereigns? 1 hey arc 
so regarded by the Constitution proposed. Do 
they requite that the members of the govern- 
ment should clerise their appointment from 
the legislatures, not from the people of the 
States? One branch of the new govcTiimem is 
to be appointed by these lc*gislaturcs; and 
under tiie Confederation, the delegates to Con- 
gress may all be appointed immediatcK by 
the people, and m two States ‘ are actually so 
appointed. Do they rcc]uiic that the powers of 
tlie government shr)uld act on the States, and 
not immediately on individuals? In some in- 
stances, as has been shown, the powers of die 
new' gfjvernnient w’ill act on the States in their 
collective characters. In some instances, also, 
those of the cxi^ting government act immedi- 
ately on inclisidiials. In cases of capture; of 
piracy; of the post-oflicc; of coins, w'cights, and 
measures; of trade w’ith the Indians; of claims 
under grants of land by different States: and, 
above all, in the case of trials by courts-martial 
in the army and navy, by whicii death may he 
inflicted w ithout the intervention of a jury, or 
even of a ( ivil niagisti atci—iii all these cases 
the pow'ers of the Confederation operate im- 
mediately on the persons aftd interests of indi- 
vidual citizens. Do these fundaincnlal princi- 
ples require, particularly, that no tax should 
be levied without the intermediate agency of 
die States? 'Fhe Confederation itself aiithor- 
'Coiineciiciil and Rhode Island.— PuBi lus 
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ises a direct tax» to a certain extent, on the 
post-office. The power of coinage has been so 
construed by Congress as to levy a tribute 
immediately from that source also. But preter- 
mitting these instances, was it not an acknowl- 
edged object of the convention and the univer- 
sal expectation of the people that the regu- 
lation of trade should be submitted to tlie 
general government in sucli a form as would 
render it an immediate source of general reve- 
nue? Had not Congress repeatedly recommend- 
ed this measure as not inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the Confederation? 
Had not every State but one; had not New 
York herself, so far complied with the plan of 
Congress as to recognise the principle of the 
innovation? Do these principles, in fine, re- 
quire that the powers of the general govern- 
ment should be limited, and that, beyond this 
limit, the States should be left in possession of 
their sovereignty and independence? We have 
seen that in the new government, as in the 
old, the general powers arc limited; and that 
the States, in all uncnuincruted cases, are left 
in the enjoyment of their sovereign and in- 
dependent jurisdicticin. 

The truth is, that the great principles of the 
Constitution proposed by the convention may 
be considered less as absolutely new, than as 
the expansion of principles which are found 
in the articles of Confederation. The misfor- 
tune under the latter system has been, that 
these principles are so feeble and confined as 
to justify all the charges of inefficiency which 
have been urged against it, and to require a 
degree of enlargement which gives to the new 
system the aspect of an entire transformation 
of the old. 

In one particular it is admitted that the con- 
vention have departed from the tenor of their 
commission. Instead of reporting a plan re- 
quiring the confirmation 0/ the legislatures of 
all the States, they have reported a plan which 
is to be confirmed by the people, and may be 
carried into effect by nine States only. It is 
worthy of remark that this objection, though 
the most plausible, has been the least urged in 
the publications which have swarmed against 
the convention. The forbearance can only have 
proceeded from an irresistible conviction of 
the absurdity of subjecting the fate of twelve 
States to the perverseness or corruption of 
a thirteenth; from the example of inflexible 
opposition given by a majority of one sixtieth 
of the people of America to a measure ap- 
proved and called for by the voice of twelve 


States, comprising fifty-nine sixtieths of the 
people— an example still fresh in the memory 
and indignation of every citizen who has felt 
for the wounded honour and prosperity of his 
country. As this objection, therefore, has been 
in a manner waived by those who have criti- 
cised the powers of the convention, I dismiss 
it without further observation. 

The third point to be inejuired into is, how 
far considerations of duty arising out of the 
case itself could have supplied any defect of 
regular authority. 

In the preceding inquiries the powers of the 
convention have been analysed and tried with 
the same rigour, and by the same rules, as if 
they had been real and final powers for the 
establishment of a Constitution for the United 
States. We have seen in what manner they have 
borne the trial even on that supposition. It 
is time now to recollect that the powers were 
merely advisory and recommendatory; that 
they were so meant by the States, and so under- 
stood by the convention; and that the latter 
have accordingly planned and proposed a 
Constitution which is to be of no more con- 
sequence than the paper on which it is written, 
unless it be stamped with the approbation of 
those to whom it is addressed, i'his reflection 
places the subject in a point of view altogether 
different, and will enable us to judge with 
propriety of the cour.se taken by the conven- 
tion. 

Let us view the ground on which the con- 
vention stood. It may be collected from their 
proceedings, that they were deeply and unani- 
mou.sly impressed with the crisis which had 
led their country almost with one voice to make 
so singular and solemn an experiment for cor- 
recting the errors of a system by w'hich this 
crisis had been produced; that tliey were no 
less deeply and unanimously convinced that 
such a reform as they have propo.scd was abso- 
lutely necessary to effect the purposes of their 
appointment. Itcouldnot be unknown to them 
that the hopes and expectations of the great 
body of citizens, throughout this great empire, 
were turned with the keenest anxiety to the 
event of their deliberations. I'hey had every 
rea.son to believe that the contrary sentiments 
agitated the minds and bosoms of every ex- 
ternal and internal foe to the liberty and pros- 
perity of the United States. 'Lhey had seen in 
ihe origin and progress of the experiment, the 
alacrity with which the proposition, made by 
a single State (Virginia), towards a partial 
amendment of the Confederation, had been 
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attended to and promoted. They had seen 
the liberty assumedhy a very jew deputies from 
a very few States, convened at Annapolis, of 
recommending a great and critical object, 
wholly foreign to their commission, not only 
justified by the public opinion, but actually 
carried into effect by twelve out of the thirteen 
States. 'They had seen, in a variety of instances, 
assumptions by Congress, not only of recom- 
mendatory, but of operative, powers, warrant- 
ed, in the public estimation, by occasions and 
objects infinitely less urgent than those by 
which their conduct was to be governed. They 
must have reflected, that in all great changes of 
established governments, forms ought to give 
way to substance; that a rigid adherence in 
such cases to the former, would render nom- 
inal and nugatory the transcendent and pre- 
cious right of the people tc^ “abolish or alter 
their governments as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness,'' ‘ 
since it is impossible for the people spontane- 
ously and universally to move in concert to- 
wards their object; and it is therefore essential 
that such changes he instituted by some in- 
formal and unauthorised propositions, made 
by some patriotic and respectable citizen or 
number of citizens. T hey must have recollected 
that it was by this irregular and assumed priv- 
ilege of proposing to the people plans for their 
safety and happiness, that the States were first 
united against the danger with w'hich they 
were threatened by their ancient government; 
that committees and congresses were formed 
for concentrating their efforts and defending 
llieir rights; and that comteyitions were elected 
in the several States for establishing the con- 
stitutions under w'hich they are now governc^l; 
nor could it have been forgotten that no little 
ill-timed scruples, no zeal for adhering to or- 
dinary forms, were anywhere seen, except in 
those who wished to indulge, under these 
masks, their secret enmity to the substance 
contended for. They must have borne in mind 
that as the plan to be framed and proposed 
was to be submitted to the people themselves, 
the disapprobation of this supreme authority 
would destroy it for ever; its approbation blot 
out antecedent errors and irregularities. It 
might even have occurred to them, that where 
a disposition to cavil prevailed, their neglect 
to execute the degree of power vested in them, 
and still more their recommendation of any 
measure whatever, not warranted by their com- 
mission, would not less excite animadversion, 
* Declaration of Independence.— Publius 


than a recommendation at once of a measure 
fully commensurate to the national exigencies. 

Had the convention, under all these impres- 
sions, and in the midst of all these considera- 
tions, instead of exercising a manly confidence 
in their country, by whose confidence they had 
been so peculiarly distinguished, and of point- 
ing out a system capable, in their judgment, 
of securing its happiness, taken the cold and 
sullen resolution of disappointing its ardent 
hopes, of sacrificing substance to forms, of com- 
mitting the dearest interest of their country 
to ihe uncertainties of delay and the hazard of 
events, let me ask the man who can raise his 
mind to one elevated conception, who can 
awaken in his bosom one patriotic emotion, 
what judgment ought to have been pronounc- 
ed by the impartial world, by the friends of 
mankind, by every virtuous citizen, on the con- 
duct and character of this assembly? Or if there 
be a man whose propensity to condemn is 
susceptible of no control, let me then ask what 
sentence he has in reserve for the twelve States 
who usurped the power of sending deputies to 
the convention, a body utterly unknown to 
their constitutions; for Congress, who recom- 
mended the appointment of this body, equally 
unknown to the Confederation; and for the 
State of New York, in particular, which first 
urged and then complied with this unaudior- 
ised interposition? 

But that the objectors may be disarmed of 
every pretext, it shall be granted for a moment 
that the convert ion were neither authorised 
by their commission, nor justified by circum- 
stances in pioposing a Constitution for their 
country: does it follow’ that the Constitution 
ought, for that reason alone, to be rejected? 
If, according to the noble precept, it be lawfful 
to accept good advice even from an enemy, 
shall wc set the ignoble example of refusing 
such advice even when it is offered by our 
friends? The prudent inquiry, in all cases, 
ought surely to be, not so much from whom the 
advice comes, as w’hether the advice be good. 

T he sum of what has been here advanced 
and proved is, that the charge against the con- 
vention of exceeding their powers, except in 
one instance little urged by the objectors, has 
no foundation to support it; that if they had 
exceeded their powers, they' were not only war- 
ranted, but required, as the confidential serv- 
ants of their country, by the circumstances in 
wiiich they were placed, to exercise the liberty 
which they assumed; and that finally, if they 
had violated both their powers and tlieir obli- 
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gations, in proposing a Constitution, this 
ought nevertheless to be embraced, if it be 
calculated to accomplish the views and happi- 
ness of the people of America. How far this 
character is due to the Constitution, is the sub- 
ject under investigation. Publius 
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The Constitution proposed by the convention 
may be considered under two general points 
of view. The first relates to tlie sum or <}uan- 
tity of powder w'hich it vests in the government, 
including the restraints imposed on the States. 
The SECOND, to the particular structure of the 
government, and the distribution of this pow- 
er among its several branches. 

Under the first view of the subject, two im- 
portant questions arise: 1 . Whether any part of 
the powders transferred to the general govern- 
ment be unnecessary or improper? 2. Whether 
the entire mass of them be dangerous to the 
fKirtion of jurisdiction left in the several 
States? 

Is the aggregate power of the general gov- 
ernment greater than ought t<j have been 
vested in it? This is the first cjuestion. 

It cannot have escaped those who have at- 
tended with candour to the argument's em- 
ployed against the extensive powers of the 
government, that the authors of them have 
very little considered Ikjw far these powers 
W'ere necessary means of attaining a necessary 
end. 'I'hey have chosen rather to dwell on the 
inconveniences which must be unavoidably 
blended with all political advantages; and on 
the possible abuses which must be incident to 
every power or trust, of which a beneficial use 
can be made. This method of handling the 
subject cannot impose on the good sense of 
the people of America. It may display the sub- 
tlety of the writer; it may open a boundless 
field for rhetoric and declamation; it may in- 
flame the passions of the unthinking, and may 
confirm the prejudices of the misthinking: 
but cool and candid people will at once re- 
flect, that the purest of human blessings must 
have a portion of alloy in them; that the choice 
must always be made, if not of the lesser evil, 
at least of the crfjvter, not the perfect, good; 
and that in every political institution, a power 
to advance the public happiness involves a dis- 
cretion which may be misapplied and abused. 
They will see, therefore, that in all cases where 


pow'er is to be conferred, the point first to be 
decided is, whether such a power be necessary 
to the public good; as the next will be, in case 
of an affirmative decision, to guard as effec- 
tually as possible against a perversion of the 
power to the public detriment. 

That w'e may form a correct judgment on 
this subject, it wdll be proper to review the 
several powers conferred on the government 
of the Union; and tliat this may be the more 
conveniently done they may be reduced into 
diflereni classes as they relate to the following 
diflerent objects: 1. Security against foreign 
danger: 2. Regulation of the intercourse with 
foreign nations; Maintenance of harmony 
and proper intercourse among the States; 4. 
Certain miscellaneous objects of general util- 
ity: 5. Restraint of the States from certain in- 
jurious acts; 6. Provisions for giving due effi- 
cacy to all these powers. 

The powers falling within the first class are 
those of declaring war and granting letters of 
niarc|ue: of piovicling aimics and fleets: oi reg- 
ulating and calling forth the militia; of levy- 
ing and borrowing money. 

Security against loreigii clanger is one of the 
primitive objects of civil society. It is an a\ ow- 
ed and essential object ol theAmerican Union. 
'I'he pcjwers requisite for attaining it must be 
effectually confided to the federal councils. 

Is the power of declaring war necessary? No 
man will answer this questkm in the negative. 
It would be superfluous, therefore, to enter 
into a proof of the affirmative. The existing 
Confederation establishes this power in the 
most ample form. 

Is the power of raising armies and eejuip- 
ping fleets necessary? lliis is involved in the 
foregoing power. It is involved in the pcjwer of 
self-defence. 

But was it necessary to give an indefinite 
POWER of raising troops, as well as providing 
fleets; and oi maintaining both in peac:£, as 
W’cll as in war? 

The answer to these c|ucstions has been too 
far anticipated in another place to admit an 
extensive discussion of them in this place. The 
answer indeed seems to be so obvious and con- 
clusive as scarcely to justify such a discussion 
in any place. With what cokmr of propriety 
could the force necessary fcjr defence be lim- 
ited by those who cannot limit the force of 
offence? If a federal (Constitution could chain 
the ambition or set bounds to the exertions of 
all other nations, then indeed might it pru- 
dently chain the discretion of its own govern- 
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mcnt, and set bounds to the exertions for its 
own safety. 

How could a readiness for war in time of 
peace be safely prohibited, unless we could 
prohibit, in like manner, the preparations and 
establishments of every hostile nation? The 
means of security can only be regulated by the 
means and the danger of attack. 7 hey will, in 
fact, be ever determined by these rules, and 
by no others. It is in vain to oppose constitu- 
tional barriers to the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion. It is worse than in vain: because it plants 
in the Constitution itself necessary usurpa- 
tions of power, every precedent ot whidi is a 
germ cjf unnecessary and multiplied repeti- 
tions. If one nation maintains constantly a 
disc ipliiied army, ready for the service of ambi- 
tion or revenge, it oliliges the most pacific na- 
tions who may be wiiliin the reach ui its enter- 
prises to rake corresponding prcicautions. 'I'he 
fifteenth centiu’ ^'^as the unhappy epoch of 
military establishments in the time c^l peace*, 
riiey were introduced by Charles V'JI. of 
France. All Kurope has follotved, or been foro 
cd into, the example. Had the example not 
been followed by other nations all Europe must 
long ago have wc^rii iht^ chains ol a universal 
monarch. Were every nation c’xccpi Fiance 
now to disband its peace establishments, the 
same event might follow. The veteran legions 
of Rome were an overmatch lor the undis- 
ciplincHl valour cif all other nations, and ren- 
dered her the mistress of the world. 

Not the less true is it. that the liberties of 
Romc^ provc'd the final victim to her military 
iriuniphs; and that tl^e libc‘rties of Kurope. as 
far as they ever existed, have, with lew excep- 
tions, been the price of her military cstablish- 
fiiciits. A standing force, therefore, is a dan- 
gerous, at the same time that it may be a 
necessary, provision. On the smallest scale it 
has its inconvcnieiicc^s. On an extensive scale 
its consecpiences may be fatal. On any scale it 
is an objc^ct of lauclahlc cin umspc'c tion and 
precaution. A wise nation w’ill combine all 
these considerations; and, whilst it does not 
rashly preclude itself Iroiii any resemree which 
may become essential to its safety, will exert 
”11 its prudence in diniiiiishiiig both the neces- 
sity and the danger of resorting to one which 
may be inauspicious to its liberties. 

The clearest marks of this prudence are 
stamped on the proposed Constitution. The 
Union it.self, which it cements and secures, 
destroys every pretext for a military cstal>lish- 
ment which could be dangerous. America 


united, with a handful of troops, or without a 
single soldier, exhibits a more forbidding pos- 
ture to foreign ambition than America di.s- 
united, with a hundred thousand veterans 
ready for combat. It was remarked on a former 
occasion, that the want of this pretext had 
saved the liberties oi one nation in Europe. 
Being rendered by her insular situation and 
her maritime resources impregnable to the 
armies of her neighbours, the rulers of Great 
Britain have never been able, by real or arti- 
ficial dangers, to cheat the public into an ex- 
tensive peace establishment. The distance of 
the United Slates from the powerful nations 
of the world gives them the same happy secu- 
rity. A dangerous establislmicnt can never be 
necessary or plausible, so long as they con- 
tinue a united people. But let it never, for a 
moment, be lorgotten that they arc indebted 
for this advantage to the Union alone. The 
moment of its dissolution will be the date of a 
new Older of things. 'Fhe fears of the weaker, 
or the ambition of the stronger States, or Con- 
iecleracics, will set the same example in the 
New as Charles VII. did in the Old World. 
'I'hc example will be followed here from the 
same moti\cs which prcxluccd universal imi- 
tation there. Instead of deriving from our 
situation the precious advantage which Great 
Britain lias derived from hers, the face of 
America will be but a copy of that of the con- 
tinent of Eurr*jve. It will present liberty every- 
where crushed l^etvvecn standing armies and 
perpetual taxes. The fortunes of disunited 
America will be even more disastrous than 
those of Europe*. The sources of evil in the lat- 
ter arc confined to her own limits. No superior 
powers of another cpiartcr of the globe in- 
trigue among her rival nations, inflame their 
mutual animosities, and render them the in- 
struments of foreign ambition, jealousy, and 
revenge. In America the miseries springing 
from her iiitcinal jealousies, contentions, and 
wars, would form a part only of her lot. A 
.den ti fill addition ot evils would have their 
source in that relation in which Europe stands 
to this quarter of the earth, and which no 
other t]iiarter of the earth bears to Europe. 

I'his picture of the comscciuences of dis- 
union cannot be too highly coloured, or too 
olieii exhibited. Every mamwho loves peace, ev- 
ery man who loves his country, every man who 
loves liberty, ought to liave it ever before his 
eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due at- 
tachment to the Union of America, and be able 
to set a due value on the meansof preserving it. 
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Next to the effectual establishment of the 
Union, the best possible precaution against 
danger from standing armies is a limitation of 
the term for which revenue may be appropri- 
ated to their support. This precaution the Con- 
stitution has prudently added. I will not re- 
peat here the observ'ations which 1 flatter 
myself have placed this subject in a just and 
satisfactory light. But it may not be improper 
to take notice of an argument against ^is 
part of the Constitution which has been drawn 
from the policy and practice of Great Britain. 
It is said that the continuance of an army in 
that kingdom requires an annual vote of the 
legislature; whereas the American Constitu- 
tion has lengthened this critical period to two 
years. This is the form in which the compari- 
son is usually stated to the public; but is it a 
just form? Is it a fair comparison? Does the 
British Constitution restrain the parliamen- 
tary discretion to one year? Docs the American 
impose on the Congress appropriations for 
two years? On the contrary, it cannot be un- 
known to the authors of the fallacy themselves, 
that the British Constitution fixes no limit 
whatever to the discretion of the legislature, 
and that the American ties down the legisla- 
ture to two years, as the longest admissible 
term. 

Had the argument from the British example 
been truly stated, it wotild have stood thus: 
The term for which supplies may be appro- 
priated to the army establishment, though un- 
limited by the British Constitution, has never- 
theless, in practice, been limited by parlia- 
mentary discretion to a single year. Noav, if in 
Great Britain, where the House of Commons 
is elected for seven years; where so great a 
proportion of the members are elected by so 
small a proportion of the people; where the 
electors are so corrupted by the representa- 
tives, and die representatives so corrupted by 
the Crown, the representative body tan possess 
a power to make appropriations to the army 
for an indefinite term, without desiring, or 
without daring, to extend the term beyond a 
single year, ought not suspicion herself to 
blush, in pretending that the representatives 
of the United States, elected freely by the 
WHOLE BODY of the people, every second year, 
cannot be safely intrusted with the discretion 
over such appropriations, expressly limited to 
the short period of two years? 

A bad cause seldom fails to betray itself. Of 
this truth, the management of the opposition 
to the federal government is an unvaried ex- 


emplification. But among all the blunders 
which have been committed, none is more 
striking than the attempt to enli.st on that side 
the prudent jealousy entertained by the peo- 
ple of standing armies. The attempt has awak- 
ened fully ihe public attention to that im- 
portant subject; and has led to investigations 
which must terminate in a thorough and uni- 
versal conviction, not only that the Constitu- 
tion has provided the most effectual guards 
against danger from that quarter, but that 
nothing short of a Constitution fully adequate 
to the national defence and the preservation 
of the Union can save America from as many 
standing armies as it may be split into States 
or Confederacies, and from such a progressive 
augmentation of these establishments in each 
as will render them as burdensome to the 
properties and ominous to the liberties of the 
people as any establishment that can become 
netessary, under a united and eflicient gov- 
ernment. must be tolerable to the former and 
safe to the latter. 

I'he palpable necessity of the power to 
provide and maintain a navy has protected 
that part of the Constitution against a spirit 
of censure, which has spared few other parts. 
It must, indeed, be numberqy[ among the great- 
est blessings of America, that as her Union will 
be the only source of her maritime strength, 
so this will be a principal source of her secu- 
rity against danger from abroad. In this respect 
our situation bears another likeness to the in- 
sular advantage of Great Britain. The bat- 
teries most capable of repelling foreign enter- 
prises on our safety are happily such as can 
never be turned by a perfidious govenirncnt 
against our liberties. 

The inhabitants of the Atlantic frontier are 
all of them deeply interested in this provision 
for naval protection, and if they have hitherto 
been suffered to sleep quietly in their beds; 
if their property has remained safe against the 
predatory .spirit of licentious adventurers; if 
their maritime towns have rtot yet been com- 
pelled to ransom themselves from the terrors 
of a conflagration, by yielding to the exactions 
of daring and sudden invaders, these instances 
of good fortune are not to be ascribed to the 
capacity of the existing government for the 
protection of tho.se from whom it claims al- 
legiance, but to cau.ses that are fugitive and 
f;*llacious. If we except perhaps Virginia and 
Maryland, which are peculiarly vulnerable on 
their eastern frontiers, no part of the Union 
ought to feel more anxiety on this subject 
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than New York. Her sea-coast is extensive. A 
very important district of the State is an island. 
TheStatc itself is penetrated by a large naviga- 
ble river for more than fifty leagues. The great 
emporium of its commerce, the great reservoir 
of its wealth, lies every moment at the mercy 
of events, and may almost be regarded as a 
hostage for ignominious compliances with the 
dictates of a foreign enemy, or even with the 
rapacious demands of pirates and barbarians. 
Should a w'ar be the result of the precarious 
situation of European affairs, and all the un- 
ruly passions attending it he let loose on the 
ocean, our escape from insults and depreda- 
tions, not only on that element, but every part 
of the other bordering on it, will be truly mi- 
raculous. In the present condition of America, 
the States more immediately exposed to these 
calamities have nothing to hope from the 
phantom of a general government which now» 
exists; and if riinglc resources were equal 
to tJic task of fortifying themselves against the 
danger, the object to be protected would be 
almost consumed by the means of protecting 
them. 

The power of regulating and calling forth 
the militia has been already sufficiently vindi- 
cated and explained. 

'rhe power of levying and bomiwing money, 
being the sinew of that which is to be exerted 
in the national defence, is properly thrown 
into the same class with it. This powder, also, 
has been examined already with much atten- 
tion, and has, I trust, been clearly shown to 
be necessary, both in the extent and form 
given to it by the Constiiutic^n. I will address 
one additional reflection only to those who 
contend that the power ought to have been 
restrained to external taxation— by whicli they 
mean taxes cjn articles imported from other 
countries. It cannot be doubted that this will 
always be a valual>lc source of revenue; that 
for a considcral>lc time it must be a principal 
source; that at this moment it is an essential 
one. But we may form very mistaken ideas on 
this subject if tve do not call to mind in our 
calculations that the extent of revenue drawn 
from foreign commerce must vary with the 
variations, both in the extent and the kind of 
imports; and that, these variations do not 
correspond with the progress of pcjpulaiion, 
which must be the general measure of the 
public wants. As long as agriculture cc^titinucs 
the sole field of labour, the importation of 
manufactures must increase as the consumers 
multiply. As soon as domestic manufactures arc 


begun by the hands not called for by agricul- 
ture. the imported manufactures will decrease 
as the numbers of people increase. In a more 
remote stage, the imports may consist in a con- 
siderable part of raw materials, which will be 
wrought into articles for exportation, and will, 
therefore, require rather the encouragement 
of bounties than to be loaded with discourag- 
ing duties. A system of government, meant for 
duration, ought to contemplate these revolu- 
tions, and be able to accommodate itself to 
them. 

Some, who have not denied the necessity of 
the power of taxation, have grounded a very 
fierce attack against the Constitution on the 
language in which it is defined. It lias been 
urged and echoed that the powder “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defence and general welfaie of the United 
States," amounts to an unlimited commission 
to exercise every power which may be alleged 
to be necessary for the common defence or 
general welfare. No stronger proof could be 
given of tlie distress under which these writers 
labour for objections, than their stooping to 
such a misconstruction. 

Had no other enumeration or definition of 
the powers of the Congress been found in the 
Constitution than the general expressions just 
cited, the authors ot the objection might have 
had some colour for it; though it would have 
been difficult to find a reason for so awkward 
a form of describing an authority to legislate 
in all possible cases. A powxr to destroy the 
freedom of the press, the trial by jury, or even 
to regulate the course of descents, or the forms 
of conveyances, must be very singularly cx- 
prc.ssed by the terms "to raise money for the 
general welfare." 

But w'hat colour can the objection have 
when a specification of the objects alluded to 
by these general terms immediately follows, 
and is not even separated by a longer pause 
»han a semicolon? If the different parts of the 
same insirumeni ought to be so expounded, as 
to give meaning to every part which will bear 
it, shall one part of the same sentence be ex- 
cluded altogether from a share in the mean- 
ing: and shall the more dcvibtful and indefi- 
nite terms be retained in their full extent, 
and the clear and precise expressions be de- 
nied any signification whatsoever? For what 
purpose could the enumeration of particular 
powers be inserted, if these and all others 
were meant to be included in the preceding 
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general power? Nothing is more natural nor 
common than first to use a general phrase, and 
then to explain and qualify it by a recital of 
particulars. But the idea of an enumeration of 
particulars which neither explain nor qualify 
the general meaning, and can ha\e no other 
effect than to confound and mislead, is an ab- 
surdity, which, as we are reducetl to the di- 
lemma of charging either on the authors of 
the objection or on the authors of the Consti- 
tution, we must take the liberty of supposing, 
had not its origin with the latter. 

The objection here is the more extraordi- 
nary, as it appears that the language used by 
the convention is a copy from the articles 
of Confederation. "I’he cjbjccts of the Union 
among the States, as described in article third, 
arc, “their common defence, sc(urit) of their 
liberties, and mutual and general tvelfare." 
The terms of article eighth arc still more 
identical: “All charges of war and all other 
expenses that shall be incurred for the com- 
mon defence or general welfare, and allowed 
by the United States in Ccjngress, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury," etc. A 
similar language again occurs in article ninth. 
Construe either of these articles by the rules 
which would justify the construction put on 
the new Constitution, and they vest in the 
existing Congress a power to legislate in all 
cases whatsoever. But what w’ould have been 
thought of that assembly,- if, attaching them- 
selves to these general expressions, and disre- 
garding the specifications w'hich ascertain and 
limit their import, they had exercised an un- 
limited power of providing for the common 
defence and general welfare? 1 appeal to the 
objectors themselves, whether they would in 
that case have employed the same reasoning in 
justification of Congress as they now make 
use of against the convention. Hciw difficult 
it is tor error to escape its own condcninationl 
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Thk second class ot powders, lodged in the gen- 
eral government, consist of those which regu- 
late the intercourse with foreign nations, to 
wit: to make treaties; tej send and receive am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; 
to define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and oifcnccs against 
the, law of nations; to regulate foreign com- 
merce, including a power to prohibit, after the 


year 1808, the Importation of slaves, and to lay 
an intermediate duty oi ten dollars per head, 
as a discouragement to such importations. 

T his class of powers forms an obvious and 
essential branch of the federal administration. 
If w’c are to be c^ne nation in any respect, it 
clearly ought to be in respect to otlier nations. 

The powers to make treaties and 10 send and 
receive aml)assadors speak their own propri- 
ety. Both of them are comprised in the articles 
of Confederation, w'ith this difference only, 
that the former is disembarrassed, by the plan 
of the convention, of an exception, under 
which treaties might be substantially friisiiat- 
ed by regulations of the States; and that a 
power of appointing and receiving “other pub- 
lic ministcers and consuls,” is expressly and 
very properly added to the fcuiiier provision 
concerning anil>assadors. 'I'lic term ambassa- 
dor. if taken strictly, as seems to be rccjuired 
by the second of the articles of ConfcMleralion, 
comprehends the highest grade only of public 
ministers, and excludes the grades which the 
United States will be most likely to prelc-r, 
where foreign embassies iii.iy be nece ssary. And 
under no latitude of construction w’ill the- term 
coinpre-hend consuls. Vet it has bc*cn found 
expedient, and has been practice c3f Con- 
gress, to employ the inferior grades of public 
ministers, and to send and receive consuls. 

It is true that where treaties of commc-rcc 
stipulate for the mutual aj)poinlment of con- 
suls, whose lunctions are connected vsnth com- 
merce, the admission ol foreign consuls may 
fall within the power of making commercial 
treaties; and that w^licre no such treaties exist, 
the mission of American consuls into foreign 
countries may perhaps be covered under the 
authority, given by the ninth article of the 
Confederation, to appoint all such civil officers 
as may be necessary for managing the general 
affairs of the United States. But the admission 
of consuls into the United States, where no 
previous treaty has stipulated it, seems to have 
been nowhere provided for. A supply of the 
omission is one of the lesser instances in which 
the convention have improved on tiie model 
before them. But ilie most minute provisions 
become important when they tend to obviate 
the necessity or the pretext fc^r gradual and 
•inobservcd usurpations of power. A list of 
the cases in which Congress have been be- 
tiayed, or forced by the defects of the Con- 
federation, into violations cjf their chartered 
authorities, would not a little surprise those 
who have paid no attention to the subject; and 
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would be no inconsiderable argument in fa- may terminate for ever, within these States, a 


vour of the new Constitution, which seems to 
have provided no less studiously for the lesser, 
than the more obvious and striking defects of 
the old. 

The power to define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations, belongs 
with equal propriety to the general govern- 
ment. and is a still greater improvement on 
the articles of Confederation. These articles 
contain no provision for the case of offences 
against the law of nations; and consequently 
leave it in the pow’er of any indiscreet member 
to embroil the Ojnfederacy with foreign na- 
tions. 'I'he provision of the federal articles on 
the subject ol piracies and felonies extends 
no further than to the establishment of courts 
lor the trial of these offences. I he definition of 
piracies might, perhaps, without incon\en- 
ienty. be left u ihe law of nations: though a 
legislative definition of them is found in most 
municipal codes. A definition of felonies on 
the high seas is evidently rc^cpiisite. Felony is 
a term of lo< 3 se signification, even in the com- 
mon law of Kngland; and of various import 
in the statute Jaw ol that kingdom. But neither 
the common nor the statute law of that, or of 
any other nation, ought to be a standard for 
the procct‘dings of this, unless previously made 
its own by legislative adoption. The meaning 
of the term, as defined in the cchIc^s of the sev- 
eral States, would he as impracticable as the 
formcT would be a dishonourable and ille- 
gitimate guide. It is not precisely the same in 
any two of the States: and varies in each with 
every revision of its criminal laws. For the 
.sake of certainty and unifcirmity, therefore, 
the power of defining felonies in this case was 
in every respect necessary and proper. 

The regulation of foreign commerce, hav- 
ing fallen within several views which have 
been taken of this subject, has been too fully 
discussed to need additional proofs here of its 
I>cing properly submitted to the federal ad- 
ministration. 

It were doubtless to be wishcxl that the 
power Cif prohibiting the importation of slaves 
had not been postponed until the year 1808, 
or rather that it had been suffered to have im- 
mediate operation. But it is not difficult to ac- 
count, either for this restriction on the gen- 
eral government, or for the manner in which 
the whole clause is expressed. It ought to be 
considered as a great point gained in favour 
of humanity, that a period of twenty years 


traffic which has so long and so loudly up- 
braided the barbarism of modern policy: that 
within that period it will receive a consider- 
able discouragement from the federal govern- 
ment, and may be totally abolished by a con- 
currence of the few States which continue the 
unnatural traffic in the prohibitory example 
which has been given by so great a majority of 
the Union. Happy w^ould it be for the un- 
fortunate Africrans, if an equal prospect lay 
before them of being redeemed from the op- 
pressions of their European brethren! 

Attempts have been made to pervert this 
clause into an objection against the Constitu- 
tion, by representing it on one side as a crimi- 
nal toleration of an illicit practice, and on an- 
other as cafrulatcd to prevent voluntary and 
bc^ncTicial emigrations from Europe to Amer- 
ica. 1 mention these misconstructions, not W'ith 
a view to give them an answer, for they de- 
serve none, but as specimens of the manner 
and spirit in which some have tliought fit to 
conduct their c3ppc3sition to the proposed gov- 
ernment. 

The powers included in the third class are 
those whic hj)rovide for the harmony and prop- 
er intercourse among the Slates. 

Under this head might be included the par- 
ticular restraints imposed on the authority of 
the States, and certain powers of the judicial 
dcpaiimeni: but the former arc reserved for 
a distinct class, and the latter will be par- 
ticularly examined when we arrive at the 
structure and organisation of the government. 
I shall confine myself to a cursory review of the 
remaining powers comprehended under this 
third description, to wit: to regulate com- 
merce among the several Slates and the Indian 
tribes: to coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coin: to provide for the 
punishmcnl of counterfeiting the current coin 
and securities of the United States: to fix 
the standard of weights and measures; to es- 
tablish a uniform rule of naturalisation, and 
uniform laws of bankruptcy: to prescribe the 
manner in which the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of each State shall be 
proved, and the effect they shall have in other 
States; and to establish Dost-officcs and post- 
roads. ^ 

The defect of power in the existing Con- 
federacy to regulate the commerce bctw^cen 
its several members is in the number of those 
which have been clearly pointed out by ex- 
perience. To the proofs and remarks which 
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former papers have brought into view on this 
subject, it may be added that, without this 
supplemental provision, the great and essen- 
tial power of regulating foreign commerce 
would have been incomplete and ineffectual. 
A very material object of this power was the 
relief of the States which import and export 
through other States from the improper con- 
tributions levied on them by the latter. Were 
these at liberty to regulate the trade between 
State and State, it must be foreseen that ways 
would be found out to load the articles of im- 
port and export, during the passage through 
their jurisdiction, with duties which would 
fall on the makers of the latter and the con- 
sumers of the former. We may be assured by 
past experience, that such a practice would 
be introduced by future contrivances; and 
both by that and a common knowledge of 
human affairs, that it would nourish unceas- 
ing animosities and not improbably terminate 
in serious interruptions of the public tran- 
quillity. To those who do not view the ques- 
tion through the medium of passion or of in- 
terest. the desire of the commercial States to 
collect, in any form, an indirect revenue from 
their uncommercial neighbours, must appear 
not less impolitic than it is unfair; since it 
would stimulate the injured party, by resent- 
ment as well as interest^ to resort to less con- 
venient channels for their foreign trade. But 
the mild voice of reason, pleading the cause of 
an enlarged and permanent interest, is but too 
often drowned, before public bodies as well as 
individuals, by the clamours of an impatient 
avidity for immediate and immoderate gain. 

The necessity of a superintending author- 
ity over the reciprocal trade of confederated 
States has been illustrated by other examples 
as well as our own. In Switzerland, where tlie 
Union is so very slight, each canton is obliged 
to allow to merchandises a passage through its 
jurisdiction into other cantons, without an 
augmentation of the tolls. In Germany it is a 
law of the empire that the princes and states 
shall not lay tolls or customs on bridges, rivers, 
or passages, without the consent of the em- 
peror and the diet; though it appears from a 
quotation in an antecedent paper that the 
practice in this, as in many other instances in 
that confederacy, has not followed the law, 
and has produced there the mischiefs which 
have been foreseen here. Among the restraints 
imposed by the Union of the Netherlands on 
its members, one is, that they shall not estab- 
lish imposts disadvantageous to their neigh- 


bours, without the general permission. 

The regulation of commerce with the Indian 
tribes is very properly unfettered from two 
limitations in the articles of Confederation, 
which render the provision obscure and con- 
tradictory. The power is there restrainetl to 
Indians, not members of any of the States, and 
is not to violate or infringe the legislative right 
of any State within its own limits. What de- 
scription of Indians arc to be deemed mem- 
bers of a State is not yet settled, and has been 
a question of frequent perplexity and conten- 
tion in the federal councils. And how the trade 
with Indians, tlioiigh not members of a State, 
yet residing within its legislative jurisdiction, 
can be regulated by an external authority, 
without so far intruding on the internal rights 
of legislation, is absolutely incomprehensible. 
This is not the only case in which the arti- 
cles of Confederation have inconsiderately en- 
deavoured to accomplish impossibilities; to 
reconcile a partial sovereignty in the Union, 
with complete sovereignty in the States; to 
subvert a matliematical axiom, by taking away 
a part, and letting the whole remain. 

.All that need be remarked on the power to 
coin money, regulate the value ihenrof, and of 
foreign coin, is, that by providing for this last 
case, the Constitution has supplied a material 
omission in the articles of Con Icdera lion. 'The 
authority of the existing Congress is restrained 
to the regulation of coin struck by their own 
authority, or that of the respective States. It 
must be seen at once that the proposed uni- 
formity in the value of the current coin might 
be destroyed by subjecting that of foreign coin 
to the different regulations of the different 
States. 

The punishment of counterfeiting the pub- 
lic securities, as well as the current coin, is sub- 
mitted of course to that authority whidi is to 
secure the value of both. 

The regulation of weights and measures is 
transferred from the articles of Confederation, 
and is founded on like considerations with the 
preceding power of regulating coin. 

The dissimilarity in the rules of naturalisa- 
tion has long been remarked as a fault in our 
system, and as laying a foundation for intri- 
cate and delicate c]uestions. In the fourth arti- 
cle of the Confederation it is declared **ihat 
ihe free inhabitants of each of these States, 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice 
excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in the several 
States; and the people of each State shall, in 
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every other, enjoy all the privileges of trade 
and commerce/' etc. There is a confusion of 
language here which is remarkable. Why the 
terms jrec inhabitants are used in one part of 
the article, free citizens in anotlier, and peofAe 
in another; or what \\'as meant by superadding 
to "all privileges and immunities of free citi- 
zens." "all the privileges of trade and com- 
merce," cannot easily be determined. It seems 
to be a construction scarcely avoidable, how- 
ever, that those who come under the denomi- 
nation of free inhabitants of a State, although 
not citizens of such State, are entitled, in every 
other State, to all the privileges of free citizens 
of the latter; that is, to greater privileges than 
they may be entitled to in their own State: so 
that it may be in the power of a particular 
State, or rather every State is laid under a 
necessity, not only to c'onfer the rights of citi- 
zenship in other States upon any whom it 
may admit to such rights within itself, but 
upon any whom it may allow to become in- 
habitants within its jurisdiction. But were an 
exposition ot the term ‘‘inhal>iiants’* to be ad- 
mitted which would confine the stipulated 
privileges to citizens alone, the difliculty is 
diminished only, not removed. The very im- 
proper power would still be retained by each 
State of naturalising aliens in every other 
State. In one State residence for a short term 
confirms all the rights of citizen ship: in an- 
other. (jualifications of greater importance are 
recpiired. An alien, tlierefore. legally incapaci- 
tated for certain rights in the latter, may, by 
previous residence only in the former, elude 
his incapacity: and thus the law of one State 
be preposterously rendered paramount to the 
law of another, within the jurisdiction of the 
other. We owe it to mere casualty, that very 
serious embarrassments on this subject have 
been hitherto escaped. By the laws of several 
States, certain descriptions of aliens, who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious, were laid un- 
der interdicts inconsistent not only with the 
rights of citizenship but with the privilege of 
residence. What would have been the conse- 
quence. if such persons, by residence or other- 
wise, had acquired the character of citizens 
under the law's of another State, and then as- 
serted their rights as such, both to residence 
and citizenship, within the State proscribing 
them? Whatever the legal consequences might 
have been, other consequences would probably 
have resulted cjf too serious a nature not to be 
provided against. The new Constitution has 
accordingly, with great propriety, made pro- 


vision against them, and all others proceeding 
from the defect of the Confederation on this 
head, by authorising the general government 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalisation 
throughout the United States. 

'I he power of establishing uniform law's of 
bankruptcy is so intimately connected with the 
regulation of commerce, and will prevent so 
many frauds w'here the parties or their prop- 
erty may lie or be removed into different 
States, that the expediency of it seems not 
likely to be drawm into question. 

The power of prescribing by general laws, 
the manner in which the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of each State shall 
be proved, and the effect they shall have in 
other States, is an evident and valuable im- 
provement on the clause relating to this sub- 
ject in the an ides of Confederation. The 
meaning of the latter is extiemely indetermi- 
naie, and can be of little importance under 
any intcrprelai ion which it w'ill bear. The 
pcjwcr here established may be rendeied a very 
convenient instrument of justice, and be par- 
ticularly beneficial on the borders of contigu- 
ous States, where the effects liable to justice 
may be suddenly and secretly translated, in 
any stage of the process, within a foreign 
jurisdiction. 

The pow'cr of establishing post-roads must, 
in every view', be a harmless power, and may, 
perhaps, by judicious management, become 
productive of great public convenieiu.y. Noth- 
ing wiiich tends to facilitate the intercourse 
beiw’een the States can be deemed unworthy 
of the public care. Publius 

JVumber 

[MADISON] 

The fourth class comprises the following mis- 
cellaneous pow'crs: 

1, A power "to promcite the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for a lim- 
ited time, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries." 

The utility of this power will scarcely be 
quc'slioned. The copyright, i>f authors has been 
solemnly adjudged, in Great Britain, to be a 
right of common law. The right to useful in- 
ventions seems with equal reason to belong 
to the inventors. The public good fully coin- 
cides in both cases with the claims of indi- 
viduals. The Stares cannot separately make 
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effectual provision for either of the cases, and 
most of them have anticipated the decision of 
this point, by laws passed at the instance of 
Congress. 

2. “To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the scat of the government 
of the United States: and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the States in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals. dockyards, and other need- 
ful buildings." 

The indispensable necessity of complete au- 
thority at the scat of government carries its 
own evidence with it. It is a power exercised 
by every legislature of the Union, I might say 
of the world, by virtue of its general suprem- 
acy. Without it, not only the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings inter- 
rupted with impunity; but a dependence of 
the members of the general government on the 
State comprehending the seat of the govern- 
ment, for protection in the exercise of their 
duty, might bring on the national councils an 
imputation of awe or inlkience, equally dis* 
honourable to the government and dissatis- 
factory to the other members of the Confeder- 
acy. 7 *his considcratKJii has the more weight, 
as the gradual accumulation of public im- 
provements at the stationary’ residence of the 
government would be both too great a public 
pledge to be left in the hands of a single State, 
and would create so many obstacles to a re- 
moval of the government, as still further to 
abridge its nccesvsary independence. The ex- 
tent of this federal district is sufficiently cir- 
cumscribed to satisfy every jealousy of an op- 
posite nature. And as it is to be appropriated 
to this use with the consent of the State ceding 
it; as the State will no doubt provide in the 
compact for the rights and the consent of the 
citizens inhabiting it; as the inhabitants will 
find sufficient inducements of interest to be- 
come willing parties to the cession; as they will 
have had their voice in the election of the gov- 
ernment which is to exercise authority over 
them; as a municipal legislature for local pur- 
poses, derived from their own suffrages, will of 
course be allowed them; and as the authority 
of the legislature of the State, and of the in- 
habitants of the ceded part of it, to concur in 
the cession, will be derived from the whole peo- 
ple of the State, in their adoption of the Con- 


stitution, every imaginable objection seems to 
be obviated. 

"I'he necessity of a like authority over forts, 
magazines, etc., established by the general 
government, is not less evident. The public 
money expended on sucl\ places, and the pub- 
lic property deposited in them, require that 
they should be exempt from the authority of 
the particular State. Nor would it be proper 
for the places on which the security of the en- 
tire Union may depend to be in any degree de- 
pendent on a particular member of it. All ob- 
jections and scruples are here also obviated, 
by requiring the concurrence of the States con- 
cerned in every such establishment. 

3. “To declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corrup- 
tion of blood, or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted." 

As treason may be committed against the 
United Slates, the authority of the United 
States ought to be enabled to punish it. But as 
new-fangled and artificial treasons have been 
the great engines by whic h violent factions, the 
natural offspring of free government, have usu- 
ally wTeaked their alternate malignity on each 
other, the convention have, wdth great judg- 
ment, opposed a barrier to this peculiar danger, 
by inserting a constitutional dfrfinition of the 
crime, fixing the proof necessary for conviction 
of it, and restraining the Congress, even in pun- 
ishing it, from extending the consetjucnccs of 
guilt beyond the person of its author. 

4. “ I’o admit new Slates into the Union; but 
no new State shall be formed or erected W'ithin 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two nr more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned, as 
well as of the Congress." 

In the articles of Confederation, no pro- 
vision is found on this important subject. 
Canada was to be admitted of right, on her 
joining in the measures of the United States; 
and the other colonies, by which were evi- 
dently meant the other British colonics, at the 
discretion of nine States. The eventual estab- 
lishment of neiu States seems to have been 
overlooked by the compilers of that instru- 
ment. We have seen the inconvenience of this 
omission, and the assumption of power into 
which Congress have been led by it. With great 
prof^riety, therefore, has the new system sup- 
plied the defect. The general precaution, that 
no new States shall be formed without the 
concurrence of the federal authority, and that 
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of the States concerned, is consonant to the 
principles which ought to govern such trans- 
actions. The particular precaution against the 
erection of new Slates, by the partition of a 
Stale without its consent, quiets the jealousy 
of the larger States; as that of the smaller is 
quieted by a like precaution, against a junc- 
tion of States without their consent. 

5 . “To dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States, 
with a proviso that nothing in the Constitu- 
tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State.** 

This is a power of very great importance, 
and required by considerations similar to those 
wiiich show the propriety of the former. 'Ilic 
proviso annexed is proper in itself, and was 
probably rendered absolutely necessary by 
jealousies and cpiestions concerning the West- 
ern territory s^flk ciilly known to the public. 

h. “Fo guarantee to every State in the 
ITnion a republican form of government: to 
protect each of them against invasion; and on 
application of the legislature, or of the execu- 
tive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened), against domestic violence.’* 

In a confederacy founded on republican 
principle's, and composed of republican mem- 
bers, the superintending government ought 
clearly to possess authority to defend the sys- 
tem against aristocratic or monarchical iiino- 
vaticins. The more intimate the nature of such 
a union may be, the greater interest have the 
members in the political institutions of each 
other; and the grealei riglit to insist that the 
forms of government under which the compact 
was entered into should be substantially main- 
tained. But a right implies a remedy; and 
where else could the remedy be deposited than 
where it is deposited by the Constitution? Gov- 
ernments of dissimilar principles and forms 
have been found less ada]>ted to a federal 
coalition of any sort than those of a kindred 
nature. “As the confederate republic of Ger- 
many,** says Montesejuieu, “ccjiisists of free 
cities and petty states, subject to different 
princes, experience shows us that it is more 
imperfect than that of Holland and Switzer- 
land.** “Greece w^as undone,’* he adds, “as soon 
as the king of Macedon obtained a seat among 
the Amphictyons.** In the latter case, no doubt, 
the disproportionate force, as well as the mon- 
archical form, cif the new confederate, had its 
share of influence on the events. It may pos- 


sibly be asked, what need there could be of 
such a precaution, and whether it may not be- 
come a pretext for alterations in the State 
governments, without the concurrence of the 
States themselves. 7'hese questions admit of 
ready answers. If the interposition of the gen- 
eral government should not be needed, the pro- 
vision for such an event will be a harmless 
superfluity only in the Constitution. But who 
can say what experiments may be produced by 
the caprice of particular States, by the ambi- 
tion of enterprising leaders, or by the intrigues 
and influence of foreign powers? To the second 
question it may be answered, that if the gen- 
eral government should interpose by virtue of 
this constitutional authority, it will be, f)f 
course, bound to pursue the authority. But the 
authority extends nci further than to a guaran- 
tee oi a republican form of government, which 
supposes a pre-existinggovernmentof the lorin 
which is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, 
as the existing republican forms arc continued 
by the States, they are guaranteed by the fed- 
eral Constitution. Whenever the States may 
choose to substiiute other republican forms, 
they have a right to dc 3 so, and to claim the 
federal guarantee for the latter. 'The only re- 
striction imposed on them is, that they shall 
not exchange republican for anti-republican 
Constitutions; a restriction which, it is pre- 
sumed, will hardly be considered as a griev- 
ance. 

A protection against invasion is due from 
every society to the parts composing it. 'The 
latitude of the expression here used seems to 
secure each State, not only against foreign hos- 
tility, but againstambitiousor vindictive enter- 
prises of its more powerful neighbours. The 
history, both of ancient and modern confeder- 
acies, proves that the weaker members of the 
union ought not to be insensible to the policy 
of this article. 

Protection against domestic violence is added 
with equal propriety. It has been remarked 
that even among the Swiss cantons, which, 
properly speaking, arc not under c^nc govern- 
ment; provision is made for this object; and 
the history of that league informs us that mu- 
tual aid is frccpiently claimed and afforded; 
and as well by the most democratic as the other 
cantons. A recent and well-t*iown event among 
ourselves has w'arned us to be prepared for 
emergencies of a like nature. 

At first view, it might seem not to square 
with the republican theory, to suppose either 
that a majority have not the right, or that a 
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minority will have the force, to subvert a gov- 
ernment; and consequently, that the federal 
interposition can never be required but when 
it would be improper. But theoretic reason- 
ing, in this as in most other cases, must be 
qualified by the lessons of practice. Wliy may 
not illicit combinations, for purposes of vio- 
lence, be formed as well by a majority of a 
State, especially a small State, as by a major- 
ity of a county, or a district of the same State; 
and if the authority of the State ought, in the 
latter case, to protect the local magistracy, 
ought not the federal authority, in the former, 
to support the State authority? Besides, there 
are certain parts of the State constitutions 
which are so interwoven with the federal Con- 
stitution. that a violent blow cannot be given 
to the one without communicating the wound 
to ihe other. Insurrections in a State will rarely 
induce a federal interposition, unless the num- 
ber concerned in them bear some proportion 
to the friends of goveinment. It will be much 
better that the violence in such cases should be 
repressed by the superintending power than 
that the majority should be left to maintain 
their cause by a bloody and obstinate con- 
test. I'he existence of a right to interpose 
will generally prevent the necessity of exert- 
ing it. 

Is it true that force and right are necessarily 
on the same side in republican governments? 
May not the minor party possess such a superi- 
ority of pecuniary resources, of military talents 
and experience, or of secret succriurs from 
foreign powers, as will render it superior also 
in an appeal to the sword? May not a more 
compact and advantageous position turn the 
scale on the same side, against a superior num- 
ber, so situated as to be less capable of a prompt 
and collected exertion of its strength? Nothing 
can be more chimerical than to imagine that 
in a trial of actual force, victory may be calcu- 
lated by the rules which prevail in a census of 
the inhabitants, or which determine the event 
of an election I May it not happen, in line, that 
the minority of citizens may become a major- 
ity of PERSONS, by the accession of alien resi- 
dents, of a casual concourse <jf adventurers, or 
of those whom the constitution of the State has 
not admitted to the rights of suffrage? 1 take 
no notice of an unhappy species of popula- 
tion abounding in some of the States, who, 
during the calm of regular government, are 
sunk below the level of men; but who, in 
the tempestuous scenes of civil violence, may 
emerge into the human character, and give a 


superiority of strength to any party with which 
they may associate themselves. 

In cases where it may be doubtful on which 
side justice lies, what better umpires could be 
desired by tw-o violent lad ions, flying to arms 
and tearing a State to pieces, than the repre- 
sentatives of confederate States not heated by 
the local flame? To the impartiality of judges 
they would unite the affection of friends. 
Happy w'ould it be if such a remedy for its 
infirmities could be enjoyed by all free govern- 
ments; if a project equally effectual could be es- 
tablished for the universal peace of mankind! 

Should it he asked, what is to be the redress 
for an insurrection pervading all the States, 
and comprising a supciiority of the entire 
force, though not a constitutional right? the 
answer must be, that sucli a case, as it would 
be without the compass of Juimati remedies, 
so it is fortunately not within the compass of 
human probability; and that it is a siillicicnt 
recommendation of the Icdcral Constitution, 
that it diminishes the risk of a calamity for 
which no possible constitution can provide a 
cure. 

Among the advantages of a confederate 
republic enumerated by Montescpiieu. an im- 
portant one is, “that should a popular insur- 
rection happen in one of the States, the others 
arc able to quell it. Should hImiscs creep into 
one part, they are reformed by thcjse that re- 
main sound.*' 

7. “To consider all debts contracted, and 
engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this Constitution, as being no less valid 
against the United Slates, uncier this Constitu- 
tion, than under the Confederation.*' 

This can only be considered as a declara- 
tory proposition; and may have been inserted, 
among other reasons, for the satisfaction of the 
foreign creditors of the United States, who 
cannot be strangers to the pretended doctrine, 
that a change in the political form of civil 
society has the magical effect of dissolving its 
moral obligations. 

Among the lesser criticisms which have been 
exercised on the Constitution, it has been re- 
marked that the validity of engagements ought 
to have been asserted in favour of the United 
States, as well as against them; and in the 
spirit which usually characterises little critics, 
the omission has been transformed and niagni- 
fleu into a plot against the national rights. The 
authors of this discovery may be told, what few 
otheis need to be informed of, that as engage- 
ments are in their nature reciprocal, an asser- 
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tion of their validity on one side, necessarily 
involves a validity on the other side; and that 
as the article is merely declaratory, the estab- 
lishment of the principle in one case is sulfi- 
tient for every case. They may be further told 
that every constitution must limit its precau- 
tions to dangers that are not altogether imagi- 
nary; and that no real danger can exist that the 
government would dare, with, or even with- 
out. this constitutional declaration before it, 
to remit the debts justly due to the public, on 
the pretext here condemned. 

8. “To provide for amendments to be rati- 
fied by three fourths of the States, under two 
exceptions only.** 

I’hat useful alterations will be suggested by 
experience could not but be foreseen. It was 
rctjuisiie, therefore, that a mode for introduc- 
ing them should be provided. The mode pre- 
ferred by the convention seems to be stamped 
with every mark of propriety. It guards equally 
against that extr^'me facility which would ren- 
der the Constitution too mutable; and that 
extreme difRculty, which might perpeiuate 
its discovered faults. It, moreover, equally en- 
ables the general and the State governments 
to originate the amendment oC errors, as they 
may be pointed out by the experience on one 
side or on the other. Tlic exception in favour 
of the equality of suHrage in the Senate, was 
probably meant as a palladium to the residu- 
ary sovereignty of the States, implied and se- 
cured by that principle of representation in 
one branch of the legislature; and was probably 
insisted on by the States particularly attached 
to that ccjuality. The other exception must 
have been admitted on the same considera- 
tions wliich produced the privilege defended 
by it. 

g. “The ratification of the conventions of 
nine States shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States 
ratifying the same.'* 

This article speaks for itself. The express 
authority of the people alone could give due 
‘validity to the Constitution. To have rec]uirtd 
the unanimous ratification of the thirteen 
States would have subjected the essential inter- 
ests of the wliolc to the caprice or corruption 
of a single member. It would have marked a 
want of foresight in the convention which our 
own experience would have rendered inexcus- 
able. 

Two questions of a very delicate nature 
present themselves on this occasion: i. On 
what principle the Cejnfederation. which stands 
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in the solemn form of a compact among the 
States, can be superseded without the unani- 
mous consent of the parties to it? 2 . What 
relation is to subsist between the nine or more 
States ratifying the Constitution, and the re- 
maining few wiio do not become parties to it? 

The first question is answered at once by 
recurring to the absolute necessity of the case; 
to the great principle of self-preservation; to 
the transcendent law' of nature and of nature's 
God, which declares that the safety and happi- 
ness of society are the objects at which all po- 
litical institutions aim, and to which all such 
institutions must be sacrificed. Perhaps, also, 
an answer may be found without searching 
beyond the principles of the compact itself. 
It has been heretofore noted among the defects 
of the Confederation that in many of the States 
it had received no higher sanction than a mere 
legislative ratification. The principle of recip- 
rocal ity seems to require that its obligation on 
the other States should be reduced to the same 
standard. A compact betw'een independent 
sovereigns, founded on ordinary acts of legis- 
lative authority, can pretend to no higher valid- 
ity than a league or treaty between the parties. 
It is an established doctrine on the subject of 
treaties, that all the articles arc mutually con- 
ditions of each other: that a bre.ach of any one 
article is a breach of the w'hole treaty: and that 
a breach, committed by either of the parties, 
absolves the others, and authorises them, if 
they please, to pronounce the compact violated 
and void. Should it unhappily be necessary to 
appeal to these delicate truths for a justifica- 
tion for dispensing with the consent of partic- 
ular Slates to a dissolution of the federal pact, 
wall not the complaining parties find it a diffi- 
cult task to answ'cr the multiplied and impor- 
tant infractions with w'hich they may be con- 
fronted? I'hc time has been when it w’as iii- 
cuiTibeiit on us all to veil the ideas which this 
paragraph exhibits. The scene is now changed, 
and with it the part which the same motives 
dictate. 

The second cpicstion is not less delicate; and 
the flattering prospect of its being merely 
hypothetical forbids an over-curious discussion 
of it. It is one of those cases w'hich must be 
left to provide for itself. In general, it may be 
observed, that although n^political relation 
can subsist betw'ccn the as^nting and di.ssent- 
ing States, yet the moral relations will remain 
tinea ncelled. The claims of justice, both on 
one side and on the other, will be in force, and 
must be fulfilled; the rights of humanity must 
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in all cases be duly and mutually respected; 
whilst considerations of a common interest, 
and, above all, the remembrance of the endear- 
ing scenes which are past, and the anticipa- 
tion of a speedy triumph over the obstacles to 
reunion, will, it is hoped, not urge in vain 
MODFRATioN on onc side, and prudenck on the 
other. Publius 
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A fifth class of provisions in favour of the 
federal authority consists of the following re- 
strictions on the authority of the several States: 

1. “No State shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation; grant letters of marque 
and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of creclit; 
make anything but gold and silver a legal ten- 
der in payment of debts; pass any bill of attain- 
der. ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of ccjntracts; or grant any title of 
nobility.** 

The prohibition against treaties, alliances, 
and confederations makes a part of the exist- 
ing articles of Union; and for reasons which 
need no explanation is copied intcj the new 
Constitution, llie prohibition of letters of 
marque is another part of the old system, but 
is somew'hat extencled in the new. According 
to the former, letters of marc|ue could be 
granted by the States after a clcclaralion <5f 
war; according to the latter, these licenses must 
be obtained, as w^ell during war as previous 
to its declaration, from the government of the 
United States. This alteration is fully justified 
by the advantage of uniformity in all points 
which relate to foreign potvers; and of im- 
mediate responsibility to the nation in all 
those for whose conduct the nation itself is 
to be responsible. 

The right of coining money, w^hich is here 
taken from the States, was left in their hands 
by the Confederation, as a concurrent right 
with that of Congress, under an exceptiem in 
favour of the exclusive right of Congress to 
regulate the alloy and value. In this instance, 
also, the new provision is an improvement cm 
the old. Whilst the alloy and value depended 
on the general authority, a right of coinage in 
the particular States could have no other effect 
than to multiply expensive mints and diversify 
the forms and weights of the circulating pieces. 
The latter inconveniency defeats one purpose 
for which the power was originally submitted 
to the federal head; and as far as the former 


might prevent an inconvenient remittance of 
gold and silver to the central mint for recoin- 
agc. the end can be as well attained by local 
mints established under the general authority. 

The extension of the pre^hibition to bills of 
credit must give pleasure to every citizen, in 
proportion to his love of justice and his knowl- 
edge of the true springs of public prosjjerity. 
The loss which America has sustained since 
the peace from the pestilent effects of paper 
money on the necessary confidence between 
man and man, on the necessary tonfidcncc in 
the public councils, on the industry and morals 
of the people and on the character of republi- 
can government, constiliues an enormous debt 
against the States chargc:able with this unad- 
vised measure, which must long remain un- 
satisfied; or rather an accumulatir)fi of guilt, 
which can be expiated no f>therwise than by a 
voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the 
power which has bc‘en the instrument of it. In 
addition to these persuasive considerations, it 
may be observed that the same reasons which 
show the necessity of denying to the States the 
power of regulating cf>in, prove tvitli ec|ual 
force that they ought not to be at liberty to 
sid^stitute a paper nicdiiim in the place of coin. 
Had every State a right to regulate the value 
of its coin, there might be as many different 
currencies as Stales, and thus fhc intercourse 
among them would be impeded; retrospective 
alterations in iLs value might be made, and 
thus the citizens of other Slates be injured, and 
animosities be kindled among the States them- 
selves. 'The subjects cjf foreign powers might 
suffer from the same cause, and hence the 
Union be discredited and embroiled by the 
indiscretion of a single member. No one of 
these mischiefs is less incident to a penver in 
the States to emit paper money, than to coin 
gold or silver. "I'hc power to make anything 
but gold and silver a tender in payment of 
debts is withdrawn from the States, on the 
same principle with that of issuing a paper 
currency. 

Bills cif attainder, ex post facto laws, and 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, are 
ccjiitrary to the first princij>les of the social 
compact, and to every principle of sound legis- 
lation. The two former are expressly prohib- 
ited by the dc^clarations prefixed to some ol the 
State constitutiems, and all of them are pro- 
hibited by the spirit and scope of these fun- 
damental charters. Our own experience has 
taught us, nevertheless, that additional fences 
against these dangers ought not to be omitted. 
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Very properly, therefore, have the convention 
added this constitutional hiilwark in favour 
of personal security and private rights; and I 
am much deceived if they have not, in sodoing, 
as faithfully consulted the genuine sentiments 
as the undoubted interests of their constitu- 
ents. I’he sober people of America arc weary 
of the fluctuating policy which has directed the 
public councils. They have seen with regret 
and indignation that sudden changes and legis- 
lative interferences, in cases affec ting personal 
rights, become jobs in the hands of enlerpris- 
ing and influential speculators, and snares to 
the more-industrious and less-informed part of 
the community, 'rhey have seen, too. that one 
Ic'gislative interference is but the first link of 
a long chain of repetitions, every subsec|uent 
iiuetfcieiue being naturally produced by the 
effects of the preceding. I’liey very rightly in- 
fer, thcTcfore, that some thorough reform is 
wanting, which will banish speculations on 
public measures^ inspire a general prudence 
and industry, and give a regular course to the 
businc'ss of society. The prohibition with re- 
spect to titles of nobility is copied from the 
articles ol Ccjn federation, and needs no com- 
ment. 

2. “No State shall, without the ccinsent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except wha' may be absolutely nec- 
essary lor exec uting its inspection laws, and the 
net jiroduce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any State on impor]s or exports, shall be for 
the use of the treasury of the United Stales; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of the Congress. No Slate 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war unless actually in- 
vaded. or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.'* 

'The restraint on the power of the Slates over 
imports and exports is enforced by all the ar- 
guments which prove the necessity of sul)init- 
ting the regulation of trade to the federal 
councils. It is needless, therefore, to remark 
further on this head, than that the manner in 
which the restraint is c]uahTied seems well cal- 
culated at once ttJ secure to the Stales a rea- 
sonable discretion iir providing for the con- 
venicncy of their imports and exports, and to 
the United States a reasonable check against 
the abuse of this discretion. 'Ihe remaining 
particulars of this clause fall within reasonings 


which are either so obvious, or have been so 
fully developed, that they may be passed over 
without remark. 

T he sixth and last class consistsof the several 
powers and provisic^ns by which efficacy is 
givc'ii to all ihc‘ rest. 

1 . Of these the first is, the *‘power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the Unitc^d 
Slates, or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Few parts ol tlie Constitution have been 
assailed with more iniemperance than this; 
yet on a fair invest igatifin of it, no part can 
appc*ar inr>re completely invulnerable. With- 
out the sulistancr of this power, the whole 
Constitution W'ould be a dead letter. Those 
who object to die article, therefore, as a part 
of the Constitution, can cjnly mean that the 
/orm of the provision is improper. But have 
they considered whether a better form could 
have been substituted? 

There are four oilier possible methods wiiich 
the Constitution might have taken on this sub- 
ject. I'hey might have copied the second article 
of the existing Conlcderalion. which would 
have prohibited the exercise of any power not 
expressly delegated: they might have attempted 
a positive enumeiatioii of the powx’rs compre- 
hended under the general terms' ‘necessary and 
proper”; they might have attempted a nega- 
tive enumeration oi them, by specilying the 
powers excepted from the general definition: 
ihev might have been altogether silent on the 
subject, leaving these necessary and proper 
powers to construction and inference. 

Had the convention taken the first method 
of adopting the second article of Omfedera- 
lioii, it is evident that the new Congress would 
be continually exposed, as their predecessors 
have been, to the alternative of construing the 
tcTiu ""expressly"* with so inuc h rigour, as to dis- 
arm the govcriiiiicnl of all real authority what- 
ever, or with so much latitude as to destroy al- 
together the force of the restriction. It would 
be easy to sliow', if it were necessary, that no 
important power delegated by the articles of 
Confederation has been or can be executed by 
Congress without recurring more or less to the 
doctrine of coiistrurtion or implication. As the 
powers delegated under tlcCT new^ system are 
more extensive, the gcncriiment which is to 
administer it would find itself still more dis- 
tressed with the alternative c^f betraying the 
public interests by doing nothing, or of violat- 
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ing the Constitution by exercising powers in- 
dispensably necessary and proper, but, at the 
same time, not expressly granted. 

Had the convention attempted a positive 
enumeration of the powers necessary and 
proper for carrying their other powers into ef- 
fect, the attempt would have involved a com- 
plete digest of laws on every subject to which 
the Constitution relates; accommodated too, 
not only to the existing state of things, but to 
all the possible changes which futurity may pro- 
duce; for in every new application of a general 
power, the particular powers, which arc the 
means of attaining the object of the general 
poww, must always necessarily vary with that 
object, and be often properly varied whilst the 
object remains the same. 

Had they attempted to enumerate the par- 
ticular powers or means not necessary or prop- 
er for carrying the general powers into execu- 
tion, the task would have been no less chimer- 
ical; and would have been liable to this further 
objection, that every defect in the enumeration 
would have been equivalent to a positive grant 
of authority. If, to avoid this consequence, they 
had attempted a partial enumeration of the 
exceptions, and described the residue by the 
general terms, not necessary or proper, it must 
have happened that the enumeration would 
comprehend a few of the excepted powers 
only; that these would be such as would be 
least likely to be assumed or tolerated, because 
the enumeration would of course select such 
as would be least necessary or proper; and that 
the unnecessary and improper powers includ- 
ed in the residuum would be less forcibly ex- 
cepted than if no partial enumeration had been 
made. 

Had the Constitution been silent on this 
head, there can be no doubt that all the par- 
ticular powers requisite as means of executing 
the general powers would have resulted to the 
government, by unavoidable implication. No 
axiom is more clearly established in law, or in 
reason, than that wherever the end is required, 
the means are authorised; wherever a general 
power to do a thing is given, every particular 
power necessary for doing it is included. Had 
this last method, therefore, been pursued by 
the convention, every objection now urged 
against their plan would remain in all its 
plausibility; and the real inconveniency would 
be incurred of not removing a pretext which 
may be seized on critical occasions for drawing 
into question the essential powers of the 
Union. 


If it be asked what is to be the consequence, 
in case the Congress shall misconstrue this part 
of the Constitution, and exercise powers not 
warranted by its true meaning, I answer, the 
same as if they should misconstrue or enlarge 
any other power vested in them; as if the gen- 
eral power had been reduced to particulars, 
and any one of these were to be violated; the 
same, in short, as if the State legislatures 
should violate their respective constitutional 
authorities. In the first instance, the success 
of the usurpation will depend on the execu- 
tive and judiciary departments, which are to 
expound and give effect to the legislative acts; 
and in the last resort a remedy must be ob- 
tained from the people, who can, by the elec- 
tion of more faithful representatives, annul 
the acts of the usurpers. The truth is, that this 
ultimate redress may be more confided in 
against unconstitutional acts of the federal 
than of the State legislatures, for this plain rea- 
son, that as every such act of the former will be 
an invasion of the rights of the latter, these 
will be ever ready to mark the innovation, to 
sound the alarm to the people, and to exert 
their local influence in effecting a change of 
federal representatives. There being no such 
intermediate body between the State legisla- 
tures and the people interested in watching the 
conduct of the former, violatifWis of the State 
constitutions arc more likely to remain un- 
noticed and un redressed. 

2. "This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 

The indiscreet zeal of the adversaries to the 
Constitution has betrayed them into an attack 
on this part of it also, without which it would 
have been evidently and radically defective. 
To be fully sensible of this, we tieed only sup- 
pose for a moment that the supremacy of the 
State constitutions had been left complete by 
a saving clause in their favour. ; 

In the first place, as these constitutions in- 
vest the State legislatures with absolute sover- 
eignty, in all cases not excepted by the existing 
articles of Confederation, all the authorities 
con'ained in the proposed Constitution, so far 
as they exceed those enumerated in the Con- 
federation, would have been annulled, and the 
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new Congress would have been reduced to the 
same impotent condition with their predeces' 
sors. 

In the next place, as the constitutions of 
sotnc of the States do not even expressly and 
fully recognise the existing powers of the Con- 
federacy, an express saving of the supremacy of 
the former would, in such States, have brought 
into question every power contained in the 
proposed Constitution. 

In the third place, as the constitutions of the 
States differ much from each other, it might 
happen that a treaty or national law, of great 
and equal importance to the States, would in- 
terfere with some and not with other constitu- 
tions.and wouldconsequently be valid in some 
of the States, at the same time that it would 
have no eflect in others. 

In fine, the world would have seen, for the 
first time, a system of government founded on 
an inversion of the fundamental principles of 
all government; it would have seen the author- 
ity of the whuie Jn^cicty everywhere subordi- 
nate to the authority of the parts; it would 
have seen a monster in which the head was 
under the direction of the members. 

3. “The Senators and Representatives, and 
the members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of 
the United States and die several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constituticjn.” 

It has been asked why it w^as thought neces- 
sary that the State magistracy should be bound 
to support the federal Constitution, and un- 
necessary that a like oath should be imposed 
on the officers of the United States, in favour 
of the State constitutions. 

Several reasons might be assigned for the dis- 
tinction. I content myself with one, which is 
obvious and conclusive. The members of the 
federal government will have no agency in 
carrying theState constitutions into effect. The 
members and officers of theState governments, 
on the contrary, will have an essential agency 
in giving effect to the federal Omstitution. 
The election of the President and Senate will 
depend, in all cases, on the legislatures of the 
several States. And the electicjii of the House 
of Representatives will equally depend on the 
same authority in the first instance; and will, 
probably, for ever be conducted by the officers, 
and according to the laws, of the States. 

4. Among the provisions for giving efficacy 
to the federal powers might be added those 
which belong to the executive and judiciary 


departments: but as these are reserved for par- 
ticular examination in another place, I pass 
them over in this. 

We have now reviewed, in detail, all the ar- 
ticles composing the sum or quantity of power 
delegated by the proposed Constitution to the 
federal government, and are brought to this un- 
deniable conclusion, that no part of the power 
is unnecessary or improper for accomplishing 
the necessary objects of the Union. The ques- 
tion, therefore, whether this amount of power 
shall be granted or not, resolves itself into 
another question, whether or not a govern- 
ment commensurate to the exigencies of the 
Union shall be established; or, in other words, 
whether the Union itself shall be preserved. 

Publius 
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Having shown that no one of the powers trans- 
ferred to the federal government is unneces- 
sary or improper, the next question to be con- 
sidered is, whether the whole mass of them 
will be dangerous to the portion of authority 
left in the several States. 

The adversaries to the plan of the conven- 
tion, instead of considering in the first plate 
wiiat degree of powder was absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of the federal govern- 
ment. have exhausted themselves in a second- 
ary inquiry into the possible consequences of 
the proposed degree of power to the govern- 
ments of the particular States. But if the 
Union, as has been shown, be essential to the 
security of the people of America against for- 
eign danger; if it be essential to their security 
against conteniicms and wars among the dif- 
ferent States; if it be essential to guard them 
against those violent and oppressive factions 
which embitter the blessings of liberty, and 
against those military establishments which 
must gradually poison its very fountain; if, in 
a word, the Union be essential to the happi- 
ness of the people of America, is it not pre- 
posterous to urge as an objection to a govern- 
ment, without which the objects of the Unic^n 
cannot be attained, that such a government 
may derogate from the importance of the gov- 
ernments of the individual States? Was, then, 
the American Revolution ^ected, was the 
American Confederacy formed, was the pre- 
cious blood of thousands spilt, and the hard- 
earned substance of millions lavished, not that 
the people of America should enjoy peace. 
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liberty, and safety, but that the government of 
the individual States, that particular munici- 
pal establishments, might enjoy a certain ex- 
tent of power, and be arrayed with certain 
dignities and attributes of sovereignty? We 
have heard of the impious doctrine in the Old 
World, that the people were made for kings, 
not kings for the people. Is the same doctrine 
to be revived in the New in another shape— 
that the solid happiness of the people is to 
be sacrificed to tlic views of political institu- 
tions of a different form? It is too early for 
politicians to presume on our forgetting that 
the public good, the real welfare of the great 
body of the people, is the supreme object to 
be pursued; and that no form of government 
whatever has any other value than as it may 
be fitted foi the attainment of this object. 
Were the plan of the convention adverse to 
the public happiness, my voice woukl be. Re- 
ject the plan. Were the Union itself incon- 
sistent with the public happiness, it would be. 
Abolish the Union. In like manner, as far as 
the sovereignty of the States cannot be recon- 
ciled to the happiness of the people, the voice 
of every good citizen must be. Let the former 
be sacrificed to the latter. How far the sacri- 
fice is necessary, has been slu^wn. How far the 
unsacrificed residue will he cndangc'red, is the 
c|uestion before us. 

Several important considerations have been 
touched in the course of these papers, which 
discountenance the supposition that the oper- 
ation of the federal government will by degrees 
prove fatal to the State governments. I he 
more I revolve the subject, the more fully I am 
persuaded that the balance is much more likely 
to be disturbed by the prepondcrancy of the 
last than of the first scale. 

We have seen, in all the examples of ancient 
and modern confederacies, the sirongc'st tend- 
ency continually betraying itsc'lf in the mem- 
bers to despoil the general government of its 
authority with a very ineffectual capacity in 
the latter to defend itself against the encroach- 
ments. Although, in most of ihese examples, 
the system has been so dissimilar frcmi that 
under consideration as greatly to weaken any 
inference concerning the latter from the fate 
of the former, yet, as the States will retain, 
under the proposed Constitution, a very ex- 
tensive portion of active sovereignty, the in- 
ference ought not to be wholly disregarded. 
In the Achaean league it is probable that the 
federal head had a degree ami species of power 
which gave it a considerable likeness to the 


government framed by the convention. The 
Lycian Confederacy, as far as its principles 
and form are transmitted, must have borne a 
still greater analogy to it. Yet history does not 
inform us that either of them ever degener- 
ated, or tended to degenerate, into one con- 
solidated governnicijt. On the contiary, we 
know that the ruin of one of them proceeded 
from the incapacity ol the federal authority 
to prc\ent the dissensions, find finally the dis- 
union, of the subordinate authorities. These 
tases are the more worthy of our attention, as 
the external causes by which the component 
parts ivere pressed togethcT were much more 
numerous and powerlul than in onr case; and 
consecjuently less powerful ligaments within 
would he sullicicnt to hind the members to the 
lieacl. and to each other. 

In the feudal system, wc have seen a similar 
jmipensiiy exemplified. Notwithstanding the 
want of proper sympathy in every iiiMancc be- 
tween the local sovereigns and the people, and 
the sympalliy in some* instances between the 
general so\eieign and the latter, it usually 
happened that the local sovereigns prevailed 
in 'the ri\alship for encroachments. Mad no 
external dangers enlorced internal harmony 
and subordination, and, particularly, had the 
local sovereigns [>osscssed the affec fions of the 
people, the great kingdoms in^ Kuropc would 
at this time consist of as many inclc?penclent 
princes as there were formerly feudatory bar- 
ons. 

The State governments wall have the advan- 
tage of the Fcdt?ral government, whether wc 
compare them in resptxt to the immediate de- 
pendence of the one on the other: to the weight 
oi jjersonal influciice which each side will pos- 
sess; to the powers respectively vested in them; 
to the predilection and probable support of 
the people; to the disposition and faculty of 
resisting and frustrating the measures of each 
other. 

The State governments may be regarded as 
constituent and essential parts of the federal 
government; whilst the latter is nowise es.sen- 
tial to the operatic^n or organisation of the 
former. Without the intervention of the State 
legislatures, the President of the United States 
cannot be elected at all. They must in all cases 
have a great share in his appointment, and 
will, perhaps, in most cases, of themselves de- 
teimine it. 'The Senate will be elected abso- 
lutely and exclusively by the State legislature's. 
Even the House of Representatives, though 
drawn immediately from the people, will be 
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chosen very much under the influence of th.it 
class of men, whose influence over the people 
obtains for themselves an election intci the 
Stale IcgisLaiures. riius, each of the principal 
branches of the lederal government will owe 
ils existence more or less to the favour of the 
Stale governments, and must consccjuently 
leel a clepencleiu e, which is much more likely 
to beget a disposition too r>bsec]uious than too 
overbearing towards them. On the other side, 
the component parts ol the State governments 
will in Tif) instance be indebted lor their ap- 
pointment to tlie direct agency oi ilie lederal 
government, and very little, if at all, to the 
local influence of its meml^crs. 

The number of individuals em]ilo\ecl under 
the Constitution of the United States will he 
much sin.iller than the niin*her emphiyed un- 
der the particular States. I here will coiisc- 
(|iiently be less of personal influence <in the 
side f)l the former than ol the latter. The mem- 
bers of the legislative, executive, and judic iaiy 
dcj)ariments oi thi.teeo and more States, the 
justices peace, oflicers of militia, ministerial 
oflicers cil justice, witfi all the county, corpoia- 
lion, and town ollueis, tor three millions and 
more ol people, intermixed, and having par- 
ticular accjiiaiiiiance witli every class and cir- 
cle ol people, must exceed, beyc^nd all propor- 
tion, both in number nid influence, those of 
every description who will be einploscd in the 
adiniiiisiiai ion of the federal sssteni. C^ompare 
the members ol the thiee great departments 
ol the ihineen States, exc hiding from the ju- 
diciary depaitment the justices of y^eacc, with 
the memhers ol the c oirespcmdiiig depait- 
meiUs ol the single government of the Ihiioii; 
compare llie militia olhcers ol three millions 
Cif people with llic military and marine ollicers 
ol any establishment which is w'ithin the com- 
pass of probability, or, I may add, of possibil- 
ity, and in this view alone, we may pronounce 
the advantage of tlie States to be decisive. If 
the federal government is to have collectors of 
revenue, theSiategovc'inments w^ill have theiis 
also. And as those cjf the former will be prin- 
cipally on the sea-coast, and not very iiunu'r- 
ous, whilst those of the latter will be spread 
over the face of the country, and will very 
numerous, the advantage in this view also lies 
on the same side. It is true, that the Cknifeder- 
acy is to possess, and may exercise, the ]jower 
of ccjllccting internal as well as external taxes 
throughout the States; hut it is probable that 
this power will not he resorted tc> except for 
supplemental purposes of revenue; that an op- 


tion will then be givc^n to the Slates to supply 
their c|Lioias by previous cc^illec lions ol their 
envn: and that the crventual ccjllection, undt*r 
the immediate authority of the Union, will 
generally be made by the officers, and accord- 
ing to the rules, appointed by the several 
Stales. Indeed it is extremely probable that in 
other instances, particularly in the organisa- 
tion of the judicial penver, the officers cjf the 
Stales will he clothed with the correspondent 
authority cjf the Union. Should it liappen, 
however, that separate collectors of internal 
revenue should be appointc^cl under the fed- 
eral govenimem. the influence of tlie whole 
number would not bear a cc>m]>arisoii with 
that of the multitude of State officers in the 
opposite scale. W^ilhin every district to whicli 
a Ic'deral collector would be allotted, there 
would not he less than thirty or forty, or even 
more, ofliccrs cd diflerent desc tiptions, and 
many of them persons c^f c harac ter and weight, 
whose inlliieiue would lie on the side ol the 
State. 

d'he pow’ers delegated by the proposed Con- 
stitution to the federal government are few 
and defined. Idiosc which arc to remain in the 
State gc^veriimcnis are numerous and in- 
definite. Ihe former will be exercised prin- 
cipallv on external objects, as war. peace, ne- 
gotiation, and lorcign commerce: ^vith which 
hist tlie power of taxation will, for the most 
j>art. he connected, dlie powers reserved to 
the sever.il States will extend to all the ob- 
jects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberties, and properties of 
the people, and the internal orcier, iniprov'c- 
meiit. and prosperitv of the State. 

T ile operations of the lederal government 
will he most extensive and important in times 
of war and clanger; those ol the State govern- 
ments. in limes of peace and security. As the 
former jicriruls w'ill probably hear a small jiro- 
poriioii to llic latter, the Stale governments 
will here eiijov another advantage over the? 
fc'deial government. The more adec]iiaic, in- 
deed, the federal powers may be rendered to 
the national delc'nce. the less frequent will be 
those scenes of danger which might favour 
their ascendancy oven* the governments of the 
particidar Slates. 

If the nc*w Camstitutioti he examined w ith 
accuracy and candour, it will he found that 
the change which it proposes consists much 
less in the addition of nlw povvkrs to the 
Ibiioii, than in the invigoration ol its ori(.i- 
Nv\i. POVVKRS. ^'he regulation of commerce, it 
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is true, is a new power: but that seems to be an 
addition which few oppose, and from which 
no apprehensions are entertained. I'he powers 
relating to war and peace, armies and fleets, 
treaties and finance, with the other more con- 
siderable powers, are all vested in the existing 
Congress by the articles of Confederation. The 
proposed change does not enlarge these pow- 
ers; it only substitutes a more effectual mode 
of administering them. The change relating 
to taxation may be regarded as the most im- 
portant: and yet the present Congress have as 
complete authority to rkquirk of the States 
indefinite supplies of money for the common 
defence and general welfare as the future Con- 
gress will have to require them of individual 
citizens; and the latter will be no more bound 
than the States themselves have been to pay 
the quotas respectively taxed on them. Had 
the States complied punctually with the arti- 
cles of Confederation, or could their compli- 
ance have been enforced by as peaceable means 
as may be used with success towards single per- 
sons, our past experience is very far from coun- 
tenancing an opinion that the State govern- 
ments would have lost their constitutional 
powers, and have gradually undergone an en- 
tire consolidation. To maintain that such an 
event would have ensued, would be to say at 
once that the existence of the State govern- 
ments is incompatible with any system what- 
ever that accomplishes the essential purposes 
of the Union. Publius 
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Resuming the subject of the last paper, I pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the federal govern- 
ment or the State gcjvcrnnicnts will have the 
advantage with regard to the predilection and 
support of the people. Notwithstanding the 
different modes in which they are appointed, 
we must consider both of them as substantially 
dependent on the great body of the citizens of 
the United States. I as.sume this position here 
as it respects the first, reserving the proofs for 
another place. 7'he federal and State govern- 
ments are in fact but different agent-s and trus- 
tees of the people, constituted with different 
powws, and designed for different purposes. 
The adversaries of the Constitution seem to 
have lost sight of the people altogether in their 
reasonings on this subject; and to have viewed 
these different establishments, not only as mu- 
tual rivals and enemies, but as uncontrolled 


by any common superior in their efforts to 
usurp the authorities of each other. These 
gentlemen must here be reminded of their er- 
ror. They must be told that the ultimate au- 
thority, w’herever the derivative may be found, 
resicic^s in the people alone, and that it w'ill not 
dc;pend merely on the comparative ambition or 
address of the different governments, whether 
either, or which c^f them, will be able to en- 
large its sphere of jurisdiction at the expense 
of tlie other. Truth, no Iciss than decency, re- 
cpiires that the event in every case should be 
supposed to depend on the sentiments and 
sanction of their common ct>nstituents. 

Many considerations, besides those suggest- 
ed on a former occasion, seem to place it be- 
yond doubt that the first and most natural at- 
tachment of the people will be to the govern- 
ments of their respective States. Into the ad- 
ministration of these a greater number of indi- 
viduals will expect to rise. From the gift of 
these a greater number of offices and emolu- 
ments will flow. By the superintending care of 
these, all the more domestic and personal in- 
terests of the people will be regulated and 
provided for. With the aff;iirs of these, the peo- 
ple \vill be more familiarly and minutely con- 
versant. And with the members of these will 
a greater pro]>ortif)n ol the j^coplc have the 
ties of pcTsonal arejuaintarrre and Iriend- 
ship, and of family and party attachments; 
on the side of these, therefore, the jxjpular 
bias may wx’ll be expected most strongly to 
incline. 

Exj)criencc speaks the same language in 
this case. The fcxleral admitiistration, tlioiigli 
hitherto \cry defective in comparison with 
what may he hoped under a better system, had, 
during tiie WMr, and particularly whilst the 
independent fund of paper emissions was in 
credit, an activity and importance as great as 
it can wxll have in any future circumstances 
whatever. It was engaged, too, in a course of 
measures w'hich had for their object the pro- 
tection of everything that w-as dear, and the 
acc|uisilion of everything that could be desir- 
able to the people at large. It was. neverthe- 
le.ss, invariably found, after the transient en- 
thusiasm for the early Congresses was over, 
that the attcnticjn and attachment of the 
people were turned anew to their own partic- 
ular governments; that the federal council was 
at no lime the idol of popular favour; and that 
opposition to proposc‘cl enlargements of its 
powers and importance was the side usually 
taken by the men who wished to build their 
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political consequence on the prepossessions of 
their fellow-citizens. 

If, therefore, as has been elsewhere remark- 
ed. the people should in future become more 
partial to the federal than to the State gov- 
ernments. die change can only result from 
such manifest and irresistible proofs of a bet- 
ter administration, as will overcome all their 
antecedent propensities. And in that case, the 
people ought not surely be precluded from 
giving most of their confidence where they may 
discover it to be most due; but even in that 
case the State governments could have little to 
apprehend, because it is only within a certain 
sphere that the federal power can. in the nature 
of things, be advantageously administered. 

I'he remaining points on which I propose 
to compare the federal and State governments, 
are the disposition and the faculty they may 
respectively possess to resist and frustrate the 
measures of each other. 

It has been alrerdv proved that the members 
of the federal will be more dependent on the 
members of the State governments, diaii the 
latter will be on the former. It has appeared 
also, that the prepossessions of the people, on 
w'hoiu both will depend, will be more on the 
side of the Stale governments than of the 
federal government. So far as the disposition 
of each tow'ards the otJier may be influenced 
by these causes, the State govern men is must 
dearly have the advantage. Hut in a distinct 
and vf*ry important pcjint of view’, the advan- 
tage will lie on the same side. Fhe preposses- 
sions, wiiich the members themselves will carry 
into the federal govcrnincnt, will generally 
be favourable to the States; w'hilst it will rarely 
happen, that the members of the State govern- 
ments will carry into the public councils a 
bias in favour of the general government, A 
local spirit will infallibly prevail much more 
in the members of Congress than a national 
spirit will prevail in the legislatures of the 
particular States. Every one knows that a great 
proportion of the errors committed by the 
State legislatures proceeds from the disposi- 
tion of the members to sacrifice the c'.onipre- 
hensive and pcnnatient interest of the State, 
to the particular and separate views of the 
counties or districts in which they reside. And 
if they do not sufficiently enlarge their policy 
to embrace the collective welfare of their par- 
ticular Stale, how can it be imagined that they 
will make the aggregate prosperity of the 
Union, and the dignity and respectability of 
its government, the objects of their affections 


and consultations? For the same reason that 
the members of the State legislatures will be 
unlikely to attach themselves sufficiently to 
national objects, the members of the federal 
legislature will be likely to attach themselves 
too much to local objects. The States will be 
to the latter w'hat counties and towns arc to 
the fonner. Measures will too often be decided 
according to their probable effect, not on the 
national prosperity and happiness, but on the 
prejudices, interests, and pursuits of the gov- 
ernments and people of the individual States. 
What is the spirit that has in general char- 
acterised the proceedings of Congress? A pe- 
rusal of their journals, as well as the candid 
acknowledgments of such as have had a seat 
in that assembly, will inform us, that the mem- 
bers have but too frequently displayed the 
character, rather of partisans of their respec- 
tive States than of impartial guardians of a 
common interest; that where on one occasion 
improper sacrifices have been made of local 
considerations, to the aggrandisement of the 
federal government, the great interests of the 
nation liavc suffered on a hundred, from an 
undue attention to the local prejudices, inter- 
ests, and views of the particular States. I mean 
not by these reflections to insinuate, that the 
new federal government will not embrace a 
more enlargecl plan of policy than the existing 
government may have pursued: much less, that 
its view's will be as confined as those of the 
State legislatures; but only that it will partake 
.sufficiently of the spirit of both to be disin- 
clined to invade the rights of the individual 
States, or the prerogatives of their govern- 
ments. The motives on the part of the State 
govcrniiienis, to augment their prerogatives 
by defalcations from the federal government, 
w’ill be overruled by no reciprocal predisposi- 
tions in the members. 

Were it admitted, however, that the Federal 
government may feel an equal disposition with 
the Stale governments to extend its power be- 
yond the due limits, the latter w^ould still have 
the advantage in the means of defeating such 
encroachments. If an act of a particular State, 
though unfriendl) to the national govern- 
ment, be generally popular in that State, and 
should not too grossly violate the oaths of the 
state officers, it is executed npmcdiatcly and, 
of course, by means on the spiGt and depending 
on the Slate alone. The opposition of the fed- 
eral government, or the interposition of fed- 
eral officers, would but inflame the zeal of all 
parties on the side of the State, and the evil 
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could not be prevented or repaired, if at all, 
without the employment of means which must 
always be resorted to with reluctance and dif- 
ficulty. On the other hand, should an unwar- 
rantable measure of the federal government 
be unpopular in particularStates, which would 
seldom fail to be the case, or even a warrant- 
able measure be so, which may sometimes be 
the case, the means of opposition to it are pow- 
erful and at hand. The disquietude of the peo- 
ple; their repugnance and. perhaps, refusal to 
co-operate with the officers of the Union: the 
frowns of the executive magistracy of the State: 
the embarrassments created by legislative de- 
vices. which would often be added on such oc- 
casions, would oppose, in any State, diffic ulties 
not to be despised: would form, in a large 
State, very serious impediments: and where 
the sentiments of several adjoining States 
happened to be in unison, would present ob- 
structions w'hich the federal government would 
hardly be willing to encounter. 

But ambitious encroachments of the federal 
government, on the authority ot the State gov- 
ernments, would not excite the opposition of 
a single State, or of a few States only. They 
would be signals of general alarm. Every gov- 
ernment would espouse the common cau.se. A 
correspondence would be opened. Plans of re- 
sistance would be concerted. One spirit would 
animate and conduct the whole. T he same 
combinations, in short, would result from tin 
apprehension of the federal,, as w»as produced 
by the dread of a foreign, yoke; and unless the 
projected innovations .should be voluntarily 
renounced, the same appeal to a trial of force 
would be made in the one case as was made in 
the other. But what degree of madness could 
ever drive the federal government to such an 
extremity. In the contest with Great Britain, 
one part of the empire was employed against 
the other. The more numerous part invaded 
the rights of the less numerous part, "llie at- 
tempt was unjust and unwise; but it was not in 
speculation absolutely chimerical. But what 
would be the contest in the ca.se we are sup- 
posing? Who would be the parties? A few rep- 
resentatives of the people would be opposed 
to the people themselves; or rather one set of 
representatives wcmlcl be contending against 
thirteen sets of representatives, with the whole 
body of their comme^n constituents on the side 
of the latter. 

The only refuge left for those who proph- 
esy the downfall of the Stare governments is 
the visionary supposition that the federal gov- 


ernment may previously accumulate a military 
force for the projects of ambition. The reason- 
ings contained in these papers must have been 
employed to little purpo.se indeed, if it could 
be necessary now to disprove the reality of this 
danger. That the people and the States should, 
for a suliicient period of time, elect an uninter- 
rupted succe.ssion ot men ready to betray both: 
that the traitors should, throughout this pe- 
riod, iinifonnly and systematically pursue some 
fixed plan for the extension of the military 
establishment; that the govcTniiicnis and the 
people of the States should silently and pa- 
tiently behold the gathering storm, and con- 
tinue to supply the material.s, until it should 
be prepared to burst on their own hc;ads, must 
appear to every one more like the incoherent 
dreams of a clelirious jealousy, or the mis- 
judged exaggerations of a counterfeit zeal, 
than like the sober apprehensions of genuine 
patriotism. Extravagant as the supposition is, 
let it however be made, i.et a regular ariii^, 
fully ecpial to the resources ol the country, be 
fc^rnied; and let it be entirely at the devotion 
of the federal goveinment: still it would not 
be going too far to say, that the Stale govern- 
ments, with the people on their side, w’oiild 
be able to re]>cl the danger, d'lic highest num- 
ber to which, according to the best computa- 
tion, a standing army can be^ carried in any 
country, does not exceed one hunch eth part 
of the whole number of souls; or one twenty- 
fifth part ot the numbi‘r able to bear arms. 
This proportion would not yield, in iheUnited 
States, an army of more than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand men. 'To these would be op- 
posed a militia amounting to near half a mil- 
lion of citizens with arms in their hands, of- 
ficered by men chosen frcjin among themselves, 
fighting for their common liberties, and united 
and conducted by governments pos.scssing 
their affections and confideiice. It may well be 
doubted, w'hether a militia thus circumstanc- 
ed could ever be conc]uercd by such a propor- 
tion of regular troops. Tho.se who are best ac- 
quainted with the l'.i.st successful resistance of 
this country against the British arms will be 
most inclined to deny the possibility of it. 
Besides the advantage of being armed, which 
the Americans possess over the pcc^plc of al- 
most every other nation, the existence of sub- 
ordinate governments, to which the people arc 
attached, and by which the militia officers are 
appointed, forms a barrier against the enter- 
prises of ambition, more in. surmount able than 
any wdiich a simple government of any form 
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can admit of. Notwithstanding the military es- 
tablishments in the several kingdoms of Ku- 
ropc, which arc carried as lar as the public re- 
sources w^ill bear, the governments are afraid 
to trust the people with arms. And it is not cer- 
tain that with this aid alone they w'ould not be 
able to shake off their yokes. But were the peo- 
ple to possess the additional advantages of 
local governments chosen by themselves, who 
cr)uld collect the naticjnal will and direct the 
national force, and of olluers appointed out 
of the militia, by these governments, and af- 
tadied both to them and to the militia, it may 
be allirmed with the greatest assurance, that 
the throne of every tyranny in Europe would 
be sjreedily overturned in spite of the legions 
whith surrouiul it. Let us not insult the free 
and gallant (iti/ens of America with the su.s- 
picioii, that they w'oidd be less able to defend 
the rights of which they would be in actual 
possession, tlian the debasc*d subjects ol arbi- 
trary power woulc! ^'e to rescue theirs Iroiii the 
hands cd their oppressors. Let us rather no 
longer insult them with the supposition that 
they can eser reduce themselves to the neces- 
sity ol making the experiment, by a blind 
and tame submission to the long train of in- 
sidious measures which must precede and pro- 
duce it. 

I he argument iindei the present head may 
be [)ut into a very com ise form, which appears 
altogether conclusive. Either tlie mode in 
which the federal government is to be con- 
strue ted will reiidc'r it sulluienily dependent 
on the people, c^r it will iini. On the first su]v 
position. it will be rcsiiaiiied by that depend- 
ence from foiming schemes obnoxious to their 
constituents. On the other supposition, it will 
iKJt possess the confidence of the jjcojjle, and 
its schemes of usurj^ation will be easily dc- 
leated by the State governments, who will be 
supported by the people. 

On summing up the considerations stated in 
this and the last paper, they seem to amount to 
tile most convincing evidence, that the powers 
proposed to be lodged in the fcxleral govern- 
ment arc as little formidable to iho.se resc^rved 
to the individual States, as they are indispen- 
sably necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
the Union: and that all those alarms which 
have been sounded, of a meditated and consc- 
cpiential annihilation of the State govern- 
mcnt.s, must, on the most favourable interpre- 
tation, be ascribed to the chimerical fcais of 
the authors of them. 
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Having rj-.vikwfd the general form of the pro- 
posed govern nujiit and the general mass of 
power allotted to it, 1 proceed to examine the 
particular structure of this government, and 
the distribution of this mass of power among 
its constituent parts. 

One of the principal objections inculcated 
by the more rcs])ec table adversaries to the Con- 
stitution is its supposed violation of the politi- 
cal maxim, that the lc*gislative, executive, and 
judiciary departments ought to be separate 
and distinct. In the structure of the federal 
government, no regard, it is .said, seems to have 
been paid to this essential piecaution in favour 
of liberty, 'flic several departments of powcer 
are distributed and blended in such a manner 
as at once to destroy all symmetry and beauty 
of form, and to expose some of the essential 
parts c»f the edifice to the danger of being 
crushed by the disproportionate weight of 
other parts. 

No political truth is certainly of greater 
intrinsic value, or is stamped with the author- 
ity of njf)re enlightened patrons ol libertv. 
than that on wliich the objection is founded. 
The accumulation of all powers, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, 
whether of one, a lew. or many, and whether 
hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very definition of 
tyranny. \Verc the federal Constitution, there- 
fore, really chargeable with the accuiiiidation 
of power, or with a mixture of powers, having 
a dangc?rous tendency to such an aciuimila- 
tion, no further arguments would be neces- 
sary to inspire a universal reprobation of the 
.system. 1 persuade myself, liowcver, that it 
will be made apparent to everv one that the 
charge cannot be supported, and that the max- 
im on which it relics has been totallv miscon- 
ceived and misapplied. In order to form cor- 
rect ideas on this important subject, it will be 
proper to investigate the sense in which the 
prescnaiion of liberty recjuircs that the three 
great deparimenls of power should be sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

'The oracle who is ahvays consulted and 
cited on this subject is the celebrated Moiut's- 
quieu. If he be not the autlttir of this invalu- 
able prctept in the science of politics, he has 
the merit at least of displaying and recom- 
mending it most ell tactually to the attention 
of mankind. Let us endeavour, in the first 
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place, to ascertain his meaning on this point. 

The British Constitution was to Montes- 
quieu what Homer has been to the didactic 
writers on epic poetry. As the latter have con- 
sidered the work of the immortal bard as the 
perfect model from which the principles and 
rules of the epic art were to be drawn, and by 
which all similar works were to be judged, so 
this great political critic appears to have viewed 
the Constitution of England as the standard, 
or to ii.se his own expression, as the mirror of 
political liberty; and to have delivered, in the 
fonn of elementary truths, the several char- 
acteristic principles of that particular system. 
That we may be sure, then, not to mistake his 
meaning in this case, let us recur to the source 
from which the maxim was drawn. 

On the slightest view of the British Consti- 
tution. we must perceive that the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments are by 
no means totally separate and distinct from 
each other. The executive magistrate forms an 
integral part of the legislative authority. He 
alone has the prerogative of making treaties 
with foreign sovereigns, which, when made, 
have, under certain limitations, the force of 
legislative acts. All the members of the judi- 
ciary department arc appointed by him, can 
be removed by him on the address of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and form, when he 
pleases to consult them, one of his constitu- 
tional councils. One brancjli of the legislative 
department forms also a great constitutional 
council to the executive chief, as, on another 
hand, it is the sole depositary of judicial 
power in cases of impeachment, and is in- 
vested with the supreme appellate jurisdiction 
hi all other cases. The judges, again, are so far 
connected with the legislative department as 
often to attend and participate in its delibera- 
tions, though not admitted to a legislative vote. 

From these facts, by which Montesquieu was 
guided, it may clearly be inferred that, in say- 
ing ''There can be no liberty where the legis- 
lative and executive powers are uniicfl in the 
same person, or body of magistrates," or, "if 
the power of judging be not separated from 
the legislative and executive powers," he did 
not mean that these departments ought to have 
no partial agency in, or no control over, the 
acts of each other. His meaning, as his own 
words import, and still more conclusively as 
illustrated by the example in his eye, can 
amount to no more than this, that where the 
whole power of one department is exercised 
by the same hands which possess the whole 


power of another department, the fundamen- 
tal principles of a free constitution arc subvert- 
ed. This w'ould have been the case in the con- 
stitution examined by him, if the king, who is 
the sole executive magistrate, had possessed 
also the complete legislative power, or the su- 
preme administration of justice; or if the en- 
tire legislative body had possessed the supreme 
judiciary, or the supreme executive authority. 
This, however, is not among the vices of that 
constitution. The magistrate in whom the 
whole executive power resides cannot of him- 
self make a law, though he can put a negative 
on every law; nor administer justice in person, 
though he has the appointment of those who 
do administer it. The judges can exercise no 
executive prerogative, though they are shoots 
from the executive stock; nor any legislative 
function, though they may be advised with by 
the legislative councils. The entire legislature 
can perform no judiciary act, though by the 
joint act of two of its branches the judges may 
be removed from their olFices, and though one 
of its bratuhes is possessed of the judicial 
power in the last resort. M'he entire legislatiue, 
again, can exercise no executive prerogative, 
though one of its branches constitutes the su- 
preme executive magistracy, and anotlicr, on 
the impeachment of a third, ^n try and con- 
demn all the subordinate officers in the execu- 
tive department. 

The reasons on which Montesquieu grounds 
his maxim are a further demonstration of his 
meaning. "When the legislative and executive 
powers are united in ilic same person or body," 
says he, "there can be no liberty, because ap- 
prehensions may arise lest the same monarch 
or .senate should enact tyrannical laws to exe- 
cufe them in a tyrannical manner." Again: 
"Were the power of judging joined with the 
legislative, the life and lil>crty of the subject 
would be exposed to arbitrary control, for the 
jfuige would then be the legislator. Were it 
joined to the executive pow’cr, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of cm oppressor 
Some of these rea.soi*s are more fully explained 
in other passages; but briefly stated as they arc 
here, they suiriciently establish the mc^aning 
which we have put on this celebrated maxim 
of this celebrated author. 

If we look into the constitutions of the sev- 
eral States, we find that, notwithstanding the 
emphaticaland, insomeimtances, the uncjuali- 
fiecl terms in which this axiom has been laid 
down, there is not a single instance in which 
the several departments of power have been 
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kept zibsolutcly separate and distinct. New 
Hampshire, whose constitution was the last 
formed, seems to have been fully aware of the 
im]H>ssibility and inexpediency of avoiding 
any mixture whalevcr of these departments, 
and has qualified the doctrine by declaring 
'‘that the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
powers ought to be kept as separate from, and 
independent of, each other as the tmture of a 
free ^overyiment will admit; or as is consistent 
with that chain of connection that binds the 
wltolc fabric of the constitution in one indis- 
soluble bond of U7\ity and amity/* Her consti- 
tution accordingly mixes these departments in 
several respects. The Senate, tvhich is a branch 
of the legislative department, is also a judicial 
tribunal for the trial of impeachments. The 
presidciii, who is the lu^ad of the executive dc- 
fiartnient, is the presiding member also of the 
Senate: and, besides an ecjual vote in all cases, 
has a casting vcjtc in case cjf a tie. 'Fhe execu- 
tive head is hims^'H’ eventually electise every 
year by the legislative department and hiscoun- 
(il is e\ery year chosen by atid from tlic mem- 
bers of the same department. Several of the of- 
ficers of stale are also appointed by the legis- 
latuie. And the members cjf the judiciary de- 
partment are apj^ointed by the executive de- 
partment. 

I'he constitution of Massachusetts has ob- 
scived a suilicient though less pointed caution, 
in expressing this fundamental article of lib- 
erty. It declares “that the legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the executive and ju- 
dicial powers, or either of them; the executive 
shall Ticxer exercise the legislative and judicial 
[>f>wcrs. or either of them; the judicial shall 
nc^ver exercise the legislative and c‘xccutive 
powers, or either of them." This declaration 
corresponds precisely Avith the den nine ol 
Montes(]uien. as it has been explainc*d, and is 
not in a single point violated by the plan of 
the conventicjn. It goc's no farther than to pro- 
hibit any one of the entire departments from 
exercising the powers of anotlicr department, 
tn the very Constitution to w hich it is prefixed, 
a partial mixtuie of powxTs has been admitted. 
'I’hc executive magistrate has a c]ualified nega- 
tive c^n the legislative body, and the Senate, 
which is a part of the legislature, is a court of 
impeachment for members both of the execu- 
tive and judiciary departments. The members 
of the judiciary department, again, are ap- 
pointable by the executive department, and 
removable by the same authority on the ad- 
dress of the two legislative brandies, l.astly, a 


number of tlie officers of government arc an- 
nually appointed by the legislative depart- 
ment. y\s the appointment to olficcs, particu- 
larly executive cjllices, is in its nature an execu- 
tive function, the compilers of the Constitu- 
tion have, in this last point at least, vicjlated 
the I tile established by themselves. 

1 pass over the constitutions of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, because they were formed 
prior to the Revolution, and even before the 
piinciplc under examination had become an 
object of political attention. 

The const irution of New* York contains no 
declaration on this subjec t: but appears very 
cleaily tf) have been framed with an eye to the 
danger of improperly blending the different 
departments. It gives, nevertliele.ss, to the ex- 
cciiiive magistrate, a partial control over the 
legislative department; and, what is more, gives 
a like control ta the judiciary department; and 
even blends the executive and judiciary de- 
partments in the exercise of this control. In its 
council of appointment, niembcTs of the Icgis- 
lalixe are associated wnth the executive author- 
ity, in the appointment of riificers, both cxecu- 
ti\e and judiciary. And its court for the trial 
of impc'achments and correction of errors is to 
consist of one branch of the Ic^gislatiire and the 
principal members of the judiciary depart- 
ment. 

I'lie constitution of New Jersey has blended 
the different jiowers of government more than 
any of the preceding, 'riie gfneriior, who is 
the executive magistrate, is appointed by the 
legislature; is cliancellor and ordinary, or sur- 
rogate of the Stale; is a member of tlic Supreme 
Court ol Appeals, and president, with a cast- 
ing vole, of one of the lc*gishiiive branches. 
'Ihi^ same legislative branch acts again as ex- 
ecuiisc couiu il of tlic* goscTiior, and with him 
constitutes the Court of Appeals. 'The mem- 
bers of the jiidic iary department arc* appointcxl 
by the legislative department, and removable 
by one branch of it on the impcachmeiU of the 
other. 

According to the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania. the president, who is the head of tlie 
executive department, is annually elected by 
a vote in which the legislative depanmeiu pre- 
dominates. In conjunction W'ith an executive 
council, he appoints tlie niMibers of the ju- 
dic iary department, and foms a court of im- 
peachment for trial of all oflicers, jiidiciarv as 
well as executive. The judges of the Supreme 
Court and justices of the peace seem also to 
he removable by the legislature; and the execu- 
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live poAver of pardoning in certain eases to be 
referred to the same department. The members 
of the executive council are made ex-okiu:io 
justices of peace throughout the State. 

In Delaware, the chief executive magistrate 
is annually elected by the legislative depart- 
ment. The speakers of the two legislative 
branches are vice-presidents in ihc executive 
department. The executive thief, with six 
others, appcjinted, three by eath of the legisla- 
tive branches, constitutes the Supreme Clourt 
of Appeals; he is joined with the legislative de- 
partment in the appointment of the other 
judges. Throughout the States, ii appears that 
the members of the legislature may at the same 
lime be justices of the peace: in this State, the 
members of one branch of it are fx-c)M k:io 
justices of the peace: as are also the members 
of the executive council. The principal officers 
of the executive department are appointed by 
the legislati^e; ancl one branch cjf the latter 
forms a court of impeachments. All officers 
may be removed on address of the legislature. 

Maryland has adopted the maxim in the 
most unciualified terms; derlaring that the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
go\ernnicnt ought to be for ever separate and 
distinct from each other. Her constitution, not- 
withstanding, makes the executi\e magistrate 
appoin table by the legislative department; and 
the members of the judiciary by the executive 
department. 

The language of Virginia is still more point- 
ed on this subject. Her constitution declares, 
“that the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
departments shall be separate and distinc t; so 
that neither exercise the powers properly be- 
longing to the other; nor shall any person 
exercise the powers of more than one c^t them 
at the same time, except that the justices of 
county courts shall be eligible to cilhcT House 
of Assembly.'* Yet we find not only this c*xpress 
except icjn, with respc'c t to the membeis of the 
inferior ccjurts, but that the chief magistrate, 
with his c•xecuti^e ccmncil, are appcjintable by 
the legislature; that two incnibcrs of the latter 
are triennially displaced at the pleasure ol the 
legislature; and that all the principal oirice.s, 
bcjith executive and judiciary, arc fdled by the 
same department. 1 he executive prerogative 
of pardon, also, is in cine case vested in the 
legislative department. 

The constitution oi North Carc^lina, which 
declares "that the legislative, executive, and 
supreme judicial pcjwers of government ought 
to be for ever separate and distinct frcjm each 


other," refers, at the same time, to the legisla- 
tive* clcparimciit, the appointment not only of 
the executive chief, but all the princ i[)al officers 
within lioth that and the judiciarydepartment. 

In South Carolina, the const ilul ion makes 
the execulivc magistrac y eligible by the legisla- 
tive cleparimeiit. It gives tc^ the lattei. also, the 
appointment ol the members of the judici- 
ary department, including even justices of the 
pc'ace and sheriffs; and the appointment of 
oflicers ill the executive department, clown to 
captains in the army and nav) of the State. 

In the constitution of Ceorgia, where it is 
declared "that the Ic'gislative, executive, and 
judiciary departments shall be separate and 
distinct, so that neither exercise.* the powers 
properly belonging to the c^thc*r," we find tliai 
tfie executive deparimeni is to be* filled by 
appointments of the k*gislature; and the execu- 
ti\e prerogati\e of ])arcioii to be finally exer- 
cised by the same authority. K\en justices of 
the* peace are to be* appointed by the It'gislaliirc. 

Ill citing these Caises. in wliich the legislative, 
executive, and judic iaiy dep.iriments have not 
bt'(*n kept totally separate and clistiiui. I wisli 
not tcj be rc'gardcd as an advocate lor the* par- 
ticular organisations ol the several State gov- 
ernments. I am fully aware that among the 
many excellent principles which they c\em- 
plily, they carry strong marks c'lf the* haste, and 
still stronger of the inexpc*riencc*, under which 
they were trained. It is but too obvious ihat in 
some instances the fundamental princ iple un- 
der consideration has been violatc*d by too 
great a mixiuic, ancl even an actual cimsolida- 
ticjii, of the different powers: and that in no 
instance has a competent jiiovision been made 
for maintaining in practice the separation dc:- 
lincated on papc‘r. VViiat I have: wished to 
evince is, that the charge brought against the 
proposed Clonstitulion, cil violating the sacred 
niaximof free government, is warranted neitherr 
by the real meaning annexed to that maxim 
by its author, nor by the sense bi which it has 
hitherto been understood in Amc^rica. This 
interesting subject will be resuinc^d in the en- 
suing paper. I^ublius 
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[MADISON] 

It was shown in the last paper that the politi- 
cal apothegm there exaiiiined clocks not reejuire 
that the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
departments sliould be wholly unconnected 
with each other. 1 shall undertake, in the next 
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place, to show that unless these departments 
be so far connected and blended as to give to 
each a constitutional control over the others, 
the degree of separation which the maxim re- 
<]uires, as essential to a free government, can 
never in practice be duly maintained. 

It is agreed on all sides, that the powers 
properly belonging to one of the departments 
(flight not to be directly and comjiletely ad- 
ministered by either of the other departments. 
It is ec]ually evident, that none of them ought 
to possess, directly or indirectly, an overtuling 
inllueiue over the others, in the administra- 
tion of their respecti\c penvers. It will not 
be denied that power is of an encroaching 
Tiaiine, and tliat it ought to be elfectually 
restrained from passing the limits assigned to 
it. Alter discriminating, tlierelore. in theory, 
the scNC'tal classes ol power, as they may in 
thc‘ir nature be legislative, executive, or judi- 
c iary, the nc’xi and most difP.cult t.isk is to pro- 
\ ide some* practical security fcjr eacli, against 
the iinasion of the odieis. What this security 
cjught to he is the ,ipeat pioblem to be solved. 

Will it be sullicient tcj mark, with precision, 
the hoiindaiies ol these dc*])artments, in the 
constitution ol die goNernmc ni, and to 11 ust to 
these parchnu'ut liarric is against the enc roach- 
ing sj)iril ol power? This is the security which 
appears to have hec*n principally relied on by 
the <om[)ileis ol most ol the American con- 
siiiniioiis. Uiit e\])eiieiice assures us. that the 
elficacy of the pro\ ision has been gi early over- 
rated: and that some more ade(]nate defence 
is indispensably necessary lor the more lechle, 
against the iiuue poweilid, members ol the 
gosernmeni. 'The Ic'gislatise department is 
c’verywlieie extending the sphere of its activ- 
ity, and drawing all power inU:) its impetuous 
vcji tex. 

'The fejunders of our republics ha^ e so much 
merit for the wisdom which they have dis- 
playc'd, that no task can be less pleasing than 
that ol pointing out the errors into which 
they have fallen. A respect for tiuth, howe\er, 
obliges us to remark that they seem never for 
a moment to have lurnc'd tlieir eyes Irom the 
dangei in liberty Irom the overgrown and all- 
grasping prerogative of an hereditary magis- 
tral c?. supported and fortified by an hereditary 
branch of the legislative authenity. "I’hey seem 
never to have recollected the danger from 
legislative usurpations, which, by assembling 
all power in the same hands, must l<*ad to the 
same tyranny as is threatened by executive 
usurpations. 


In a government w^here numerous and ex- 
tensive prerogatives are placed in the hands of 
an hereditary monarch, the executive depart- 
ment is veiy justly regarded as the source of 
danger, and watched with all the jealciusy 
which a 7 eal for liberty ought to inspire. In a 
democracy, where a inultitiule of people exer- 
cise in person the legislative functions, and are 
continually c-xposed, by their incapacity for 
regular delibeTation and concerted measures, 
to the ambitions intrigues of their executive 
magistrates, tyranny ma) well he apprehended, 
on some! favourable emeigency, to start up in 
the same cpiarter. But in a representative re- 
public. where the exec iitive magistracy is care- 
fully limitced, both in the extent and the dura- 
tion of its power; and w^here the legislative 
power is exercised by an assembly which is 
inspired, by a supposed influence over the 
people, with an intrepid confidence in its c:»wn 
strength: w’hich is siilhciently nuincrons to feel 
all the passions which actuate a iniihitucle, 
yet not so numerous as to he incapable of ])iir- 
suing the objects of its passions, by means 
which reason prescribes; it is against the enter- 
prising ambition of this department that the 
people cjuglit to indulge all tlieir jealousy and 
exhaust all their precautions. 

The legislative de|)artment derives a superi- 
ority in oin governments Irom other circum- 
stances. Its constitutional powers being at once 
more extensive, and less susceptible of piTcise 
limits, it can. with the gieaier faciliis, mask, 
under complicated and indirect measures, the 
encToachmcnis which it makes on die co-or- 
dinate depart mcMi Is. It is not untrecjuently 
a cpit'sfion ot real nicety in legislative l^odies, 
whether the operation ol a particular measure 
will, or w’ill not, extend bevond the legislative 
sphere. On the other side, the executive power 
being resiiaincd w'iihin a narrower compass, 
and being more simple in its nature, ancl the 
judiciary being described by landmarks still 
less uncertain, projects of usurpation by either 
of these departments would immediately be- 
tray and delcat themselves. Nor is this all: as 
the legislative department alone has access to 
the pockets of the people, and has in some 
constitutions full discrciicin, and in all a |)re- 
vailing influence, over the pecuniary rewards 
of those who fill the other departments, a de- 
pendenic is thus created iiKtne latter, which 
gives still greater facility to encroachments of 
the lonncr. 

I have appealed to our ow'n experience for 
the tunh of w'hat I advance on this subject. 
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Were it necessary to verify this experience by 
particular proofs, they might be multiplied 
without end. 1 might find a witness in every 
citizen who has shared in, or been attentive 
to, the course of public administrations. I 
might collect vouchers in abundance from the 
records and archives of every State in the 
Union. But as a more concise, and at the same 
time equally satisfactory, evidence, 1 will refer 
to the example of two States, attested by two 
unexceptionable authorities. 

The first examj>le is that of Virginia, a Slate 
which, as wc have seen, has expressly declared 
in its constitution, that the three threat depart- 
ments ought not to be intermixed. The author- 
ity in support of it is Mr. Jefferson, who, be- 
sides his other advantages for remarking the 
operation of the government, was himself the 
chief niagistrate of it. In order to convey fully 
the ideas with which his experience had im- 
pressed him on this subject, it will be necessary 
to quote a passage of some length from his 
very interesting ATo/es on the State of Virgmia, 
p. 195. “All the powers ot government, legis- 
lative. executive, and judiciary, result to the 
legislative body. The concentrating these in 
the same hands is precisely the definition oi 
despotic government. It will be no alleviation, 
that these powers will be exercised by a plural- 
ity of hands, and not by a single one. One 
hundred and seventy-three despots would sure- 
ly be as oppressive as one. Let those who doubt 
it turn their eyes on the republic of Venice. 
As little will it avail us that they are chosen by 
ourselves. An elective despotism was not the 
government we fcjught for; but one which 
should not only be founded on free principles, 
but in which the powers of government should 
be so divided and balanced among several 
bodies of magistracy, as that no one could 
transcend their legal limit, without beingcflec- 
tually checked and restrained by the others. 
For this reascjn, that convention which passed 
the ordinance of government, laid its founda- 
tion on this basis, that the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary departments should be sepa- 
rate and distinct, so that no person should 
exercise the powers of more than one of them 
at the same time. But no barrier was provided 
between these several powers. 'I’he judiciary 
and the executive members were left depend- 
ent on the legislative for their subsistence in 
office, and some of them for their continuance 
in it. If, therefore, the legislature assumes ex- 
ecutive and judiciary powers, no opposition 
is likely to be made; nor, if made, can be effec- 


tual; because in that case they may put their 
proceedings into the form of acts of Assembly, 
which will render them obligatory on the other 
brandies. I'hey have accordingly, in many 
instances, decided rights which should have 
been left to judiciary controversy, and the di- 
rection of the executive, during the whole time 
of their session, is becoming habitual and 
familiar.*' 

"I'he other State which T shall take for an 
example is Pennsylvania; and the other au- 
thority, the Council of Censors, whidi assem- 
bled in the years 1783 and 1784. A part of the 
duty of this body, as marked out by the con- 
stitution, was “to inquire whether the consti- 
tution had been preserved in\iolate in every 
part, and whether the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government had performed 
their duty as guardians of the people, or as- 
sumed to themselves, or exercised, other or 
greater powers than they are entitled to by 
the constitutic^n.“ In the execution of this 
trust, the council were necessarily led to a 
comparison of both the legislative and execu- 
tive proceedings with the constitutional pow- 
ers ol these departments; and from the facts 
enumerated, and to the truth ol most of wliicli 
both sides in the council subscribed, it appears 
that the constitution had been flagrantly vio- 
lated by the legislature in a v-afiety of impor- 
tant instances. 

A great number of laws had been passed, 
violating, w'ithoul any apparent necessity, the 
rule reejuiring that all bills of a public nature 
.shall be previously printed for the considera- 
tion of the people; alihougli this is one of the 
precautions cliiclly relied on by tlie constitu- 
tion against improper acts of the legislature. 

TJic constitutional trial by jury had been 
violated, and powers assumed which had not 
been delegated by the constitution. 

Executive powers had been usurped. 

The salaries of the judges, which the consti- 
tution expressly recjuircs to be fixed, had been 
occasionally varied; and cases belonging to the 
judiciary department frecjucntly drawn within 
legislative cognisance and determination. 

Those whcj wish to sec the several partic- 
ulars falling under each of these heads may 
consult the journals of the council, which are 
in print. Some of them, it will be found, may 
be imputable to peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with the war; but the gfreater part of 
them may be considered as the spontaneous 
shoots of an ill-constituted government. 

It appears, also, that the executive depart- 
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merit had not been innocent of frequent His proposition is, "that ■whenever any two 


breaches of the constitution. There are three 
observations, however, which ought to be made 
on this head; first, a great proportion of the 
instances were either immediately produced 
by the necessities of the war, or recommended 
by Congress or the commander-in-chief; sec- 
ondly, in most of the other instances, they con- 
formed either to the declared or the known 
sentiments of the legislative department; 
thirdly, the executive department of Penn- 
sylvania is distinguished from that of the other 
States by the number of members composing 
it. In this respect it has as much affinity to a 
legislative assembly as to an executive council. 
And being at once exempt from the restraint 
of an individual responsibility for the acts of 
the body, and deriving confidence from mu- 
tual example and joint influence, unauthor- 
ised measures would, of course, be more freely 
hazarded than where the executive depart- 
ment is administered by a single hand, or by a 
few hands. 

Tlie conclusion which I am w'arranted in 
chawing from these observations is, that a mere 
demarcation on parchment of the constitution- 
al limits of the several departments is not a 
suHicient guard against those encroachments 
which lead to a tyrannical concentration of all 
the powers of govcrnnu'nt in the same hands. 

PUBIJUS 

Number 4g 

[ham IL ION OR MADISON] 

The author of the Notes on the State of 
Virginia, ejuoted in the last paper, has sub- 
joined to that valuable ■vc'ork the draught of 
a constitution, which had been prepared in 
order to be laid bclore a convention expected 
to be called in 1783 by the legislature for the 
establishment of a constitutiem for that com- 
monwealth. 'I'he plan, like everything from 
the same pen, marks a turn of thinking, c:>rigi- 
nal, comprehensive, and accurate; and is the 
more worthy of attention as it ec|ually displays 
a fervent attachment to republican govern- 
ment and an enlightened view of the clanger- 
ous propensities against which it ought to be 
guarded. One of the precautions which he pro- 
poses, and on which he appears ultimately to 
rely as a palladium to the weaker departments 
of power against the invasions of the stronger, 
is perhaps altogether his own, and as it im- 
mediately relates to the subject of our present 
inquiry, ought not to be overlooked. 


of the three branches of government shall con- 
cur in opinion, each by the voices of two thirds 
of their w'holc number, that a convention is 
necessary for altering the constitution, or cor- 
recting breaches of it, a convention shall be 
called for the purpose." 

As the people arc the only legitimate foun- 
tain of power, and it is from them that the 
constitutional charter, under which the several 
branches of government hold their powder, is 
derived, it seems strictly consonant to the re- 
publican theory, to recur to the same original 
authority, not only whenever it may be neces- 
sary to enlarge, diminish, or new-model the 
j>owers of the government, but also whenever 
any one of the departments may commit en- 
croachments on the chartered authorities of 
the others. The several departments being per- 
fectly co-ordinate by the terms of their com- 
mon commission, none oi them, it is evident, 
can pretend to an exclusive or superior right 
of settling the boundaries between their re- 
spective powers; and how arc the encroach- 
ments of the stronger to be prevented, or the 
wrongs of the weaker to be redressed, without 
an appeal to the people themselves, who, as 
the grantors of the (oinmission. can alone de- 
clare its true meaning, and enforce its observ- 
ant e? 

There is certainly great force in this reason- 
ing, and it must be allt)wed to prove that 
a constitutional road to the decision of the 
people ought to be marked out and kept open, 
for ceilain great and extraordinary otcasions. 
But theic appear to be insuperable objections 
against the proposed recurrence to the people, 
as a provision in all cases for keeping the 
several departments of powxr within their con- 
stitutional limits. 

In the first place the provision does not 
reach the case of a combination of two of the 
departments against the third. If the legislative 
autlioriiy, which possesses so many means of 
operating on the motives of the other depart- 
ments, should be able to gain to its interest 
either of the others, or even one third of its 
members, the remaining department could 
derive no advantage from its remedial pro- 
vision. I do not dwell, how-ever, on this objec- 
tion, because it may be thought to be rather 
against the modification of principle, than 
against the principle itself. 

In the next place, it may be considered as 
an objection inherent in the principle, that 
as every appeal to the people would carry an 
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implication of some defect in the government, 
frequent appeals would, in a great measure, 
deprive the government of that veneration 
which time bestows on everything, and with- 
out which perhaps the wisest and freest gov- 
ernments would not possess the requisite sta- 
bility. If it be true that all governments rest 
on opinion, it is no less true that the strength 
of opinion in each individual, and its practical 
influence on his conduct, depend much on the 
number which he supposes to have enter- 
tained the same opinion. 'I'he reason of man, 
like man himself, is timid and cautious when 
left alone, and acquires firmness and confi- 
dence in proportion to the numhei Avith which 
it is associated. When the examples which 
fortify opinion are ancient as well as nntner- 
ous, they are known to have a double effect. 
In a nation of philosophers, this consideration 
ought to be disregarded. A reverence for the 
laws would be sulficiently inculcated by the 
voice of an enlightened reason. But a nation 
of philosopheis is as little to be expected as 
the philosophical race of kings wished for by 
Plato. And in every other nation, the most 
rational government will not find it a super- 
fluous advantage to have die prejudices of the 
community on its side. 

The danger of disturbing the public tran-. 
quillity by interesting too strongly the pub- 
lic passions, is a still more serious objection 
against a frequent reference of constitutional 
questions to the decision of the whole society. 
Notwithstanding the succcsj! which has at- 
tended the revisions of our established forms 
of government, and which does so much hon- 
our to the virtue and intelligence of the people 
of America, it must be confessc'd that the ex- 
periments are of loo ticklish a nature to be 
unnecessarily multiplied. We are to recollect 
tliat all the existing constitutions were formed 
in the midst of a danger w'hich repressed the 
passions most unfriendly to order and con- 
cord: of an enthusiastic confidence of the peo- 
ple in their patriotic leaders, which stilled the 
ordinary diversity of opinions on great na- 
tional cpicstions; of a universal ardour for 
new' and opposite forms, produced by a univer- 
sal resentment and indignation against the 
ancient government; and whilst no spirit of 
party connected with the changes to be made, 
or the abuses to be reformed, could mingle its 
leaven in the operation, "llie future situations 
in which we must expect to be usually placed, 
do not present any ecjuivalent security against 
the danger which is apprehended. 


But the greatest objection of all is, that the 
decisions w^hich would probably result from 
such appeals wc:)uld not answer the purpose 
of maintaining the constitutional eejuilibrium 
of the government. We have seen that the 
tendency of republican governments is to an 
aggrandisement of the legislative at the ex- 
pense of the oilier departments. The appeals 
to the pecq:)lc. therefore, w'ould usually be 
made by the exc(.utive and judiciary depart- 
ments. But whether made by one side or the 
collier, w'ould c*ach side enjoy c'cpial advantages 
on the trial? I.et us view their diftcrent situa- 
tions. The membc*rs of the executive and judi- 
ciary depart ments arc few' in number, and can 
he personally know'n to a small part only of 
the people. The latter, hy the mode of tlicir 
appoiiitiiient. as well as hy the nature and 
permanency of it, are too far removed from the 
pei>plc to share much in their prepossessions. 
The former aie generally the cjbjccts ol jeal- 
ousy, and tlieir aclininistration is always liable 
to be discoloured and rendered unpopular. 
The members of the legislative department, 
on the other hand, are numerous. "J'hey ate 
distributed and dwell among the people at 
large. Their coniicc lions of blood, of Iriend- 
sliip, and of acquaintance embrace a great pro- 
portion of the most influential part of the 
society. 'I'hc natuie of their public trust im- 
plies a perscjiial influence among the pec>])le, 
and that tliey arc more imniedialely the con- 
fidential guardians (A the rights and liberties 
c^f the people. With these advantages, it can 
hardly be supposc'd that the adverse party 
w'oulcl have an ecjual chance tor a favourable 
issue. 

But the legislative parly w'ould not only be 
able to plead their cause most successfully with 
the people. They woidd probably be cc^nsti- 
tiitcd themselves the judges. 'Fhe same influ- 
ence which had gained them an election into 
the legislature would gain them a seat in the 
convention. 11 this should not be the case with 
all, it w'oulcl probably lie the case W'ith many, 
and pretty certainly with thoso leading char- 
acters on whom everything depends in such 
bodies. 'Hie convenlion, in short, W'ould be 
composed chiefly of men W'ho had been, who 
actually were, or whcj expected to be, members 
of the df^partment whose conduct was ar- 
raigned. "I'hcy would conscxpienily be parties 
to the very cpiestion tej be decided by them. 

It might, hewever, sonieiiiiies happen that 
appeals would be made under circumstances 
less adverse to the executive and judiciary de- 
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partments. The usurpations of the legislature 
might be so flagrant and so sudden as to admit 
of no specious colouring. A sinjng party among 
themselves might take side with the other 
branches. The executive power might be in 
the hands of a peculiar favourite of the people. 
In such a posture of things, the public decision 
might be less sw'ayed by prepossessions in fa- 
vour of the legislative party, lint still it could 
never be expected to turn on the true merits 
of tile c]uestion. It w’ould inevitably l>e con- 
nected with the* spirit of pre-existing parties, 
or of parties springing out of the cjiiestion 
itself. It would be connected with persons of 
distinguished cliaracter and extensive inllu- 
ence in tlie community. It would be pro- 
nounced by the very men who had been agents 
in, or Opponents of, the measures to which the 
decision would relate. 'I'lie passions, therefore, 
not the reason, of the public would sit in 
judgment, liut it is the reason, alone, of the 
public that ought <0 contfol and regulate the 
government. 'Hie passions ought to be con- 
trollc’d and regulated by the government. 

We found in the last paper, that mere 
declarations in the written constitution are 
not sulTicient to restrain the several depart- 
ments within their legal rights. It appears in 
this, that occasional a])peals to the people 
would be neither a pioper nor an efleciual 
provision lor th.il purpose. I low far the pro- 
visions of a diflereiu nature contained in the 
plan abov^e ejuoted might be adeejuate, I dcj not 
(‘xamine. Some of them are un({uestionably 
founded on sound political principles, and 
all of them are framed w ith singular ingenuity 
and precision. Publius 

JVuTiiber^o 

[HAMILTON OR MADISON ] 

It may be contended, perhaps, that instead of 
onasioual appeals to the people, which are 
liable to the objections urged against them, 
periodical appeals are the proper andadcxpiate 
incans of picvenlinfr and correcting infrac- 
tions of the C'onstitution. 

It w'ill be attended to, that in the examina- 
tion of these expedients, 1 confine myselt to 
tlu'ir aptitude for enforcing the C^onstituiion, 
by keeping the sc!ver.il departments of power 
within their due bounds, without particularly 
considc^ring them as provisions lor altering the 
Constitution itself. In the first view% appeals 
to the people at fixed periods appcxir to be 
nearly as ineligible as appeals on particular 


occasions as they emerge. If the periods be 
separated by short intervals, the measures to 
be reviewed and rectified wull have been of 
recent date, and will be connected wuth all the 
circumstances which tend to vitiate and per- 
vert the result of occasional revisions. If the 
periods be distant from each other, the same 
remark will be applicable to all rexent meas- 
ures: and in propc^rtion as the remoteness of 
the otliers may favour a dispassionate review 
of them, this advantage is inseparable frcjrn in- 
conveniences which seem tcj countcTbalance 
it. In the first place, a distant prospect ol pub- 
lic censure w'cjuld be a very feeble restraint 
on power from those excesses to which it might 
he urged by the IVnce of present motives. Is 
it to he imagined that a legislative assembly, 
consisting of a hundred or two hundred mem- 
bers. eagerly l>ent on some favourite object, 
and breaking through the restraints of the 
Constitution in pursuit of it, w<iuld be arrested 
in their career, liy considerations drawn from 
a ceiisoiial revision of their conduct at the 
fiiitite (listaiKc* of ten. fifteen, or twenty years? 
In the next place, tlie abuses would often have 
completed their mischievous elfccis before the 
remedial provision would be applied. And in 
the last place, where this might not be the case, 
they would be of long standing, would have 
taken deep root, and would not easily he ex- 
tirpated. 

'The scheme of revising the constitution, in 
order to correct recent breaches ol it, as well 
as for other purposes, has been actually tried 
in one of the Slates. One of the objects of the 
(amncil of Censors which met in Pennsylvania 
in 178^^ and 178^, was. as we have seen, to in- 
cpiire, “whether tlie cemstitution had been vio- 
lated. and whether the legislative and execu- 
tive departments had encroached on each oth- 
er.” I bis important and novel experiment in 
politics merits, in several ])oiius of view, very 
panicular attention. In some of them it may, 
perhaps, as a single experiment, made under 
circumstances somewhat peculiar, be thought 
to be not absolutely conclusive. But as applied 
to the case under consideration, it invcjlves 
some facts which I venture to remark as a com- 
plete and satisfactory illustration of the reason- 
ing wliich I have employed. 

First, It appt'nrs, Irom il^ namc^s of the 
gentlemen who composed Hhe council, that 
some, at least, of its most active and leading 
members had also been active and leading 
characters in the parties which pre-existed in 
the State. 
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Secondly, It appears that the same active 
and leading members of the council had been 
active and influential members of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches within the period 
to be reviewed; and evenpatronsor opponents 
of tlie very measures to be dius brought to the 
test of the constitution. I'wo of the members 
had been vice-presidents of the State, and 
several other members of the executive coun- 
cil, within the seven preceding years. One of 
them had been speaker, and anuinberof others 
distinguished members, of the legislative as- 
sembly within the same period. 

Thirdly. Every page of their proceedings 
witnesses the effect of all these circumstances 
on the temper of their deliberations. Through- 
out the continuance of the council, it was split 
into two fixed and violent parties. The fact is 
acknowledged and lamented by themselves. 
Had this not been the case, the face of their 
proceedings exhibits a proof equally satis- 
factory. In all questions, however unimportant 
in themselves, or unconnected with each other, 
the same names stand invariably contrasted 
on the opposite columns. Every unbiased ob- 
server may infer, without danger of mistake, 
and at the same time without meaning to re- 
flect on cither party, or any individuals of 
either party, that, unfortunately, passion, not' 
reason, must have presided over their deci- 
sions. When men exercise their reason coolly 
and freely on a variety of distinct questions, 
they inevitably fall into different opinions on 
some of them. When they are governed by a 
common pa.ssion, their opinions, if they are 
so to be called, will be the same. 

Fourthly. It is at least problematical, whether 
tJie decisions of this body do not, in several 
instances, misconstrue the limits prescribed for 
the legislative and executive departments, in- 
stead of reducing and limiting them within 
their constitutional places. 

Fifthly, I have never understood that the 
decisions of the council on constitutional ques- 
tions, whether rightly or erroneously formed, 
have had any effect in varying the practice 
founded on legislative constructions. It even 
appears, if I mistake not, that in one instance 
the contemporary legislature denied the con- 
structions of the council, and actually prevail- 
ed in the contest. 

This censorial body, therefore, proves at 
the same time, by its researches, the existence 
of the disease, and by its example, the inefli- 
cacy of the remedy. 

This conclusion cannot be invalidated by 


alleging that the State in which the experi- 
ment was made was at that crisis, and had been 
for a long time before, violently heated and 
distracted by the rage of party. Is it to be pre- 
sumed that ar any future septennial epoch the 
same State will be free from parties? Is it to 
be presumed that any other State, at the same 
or any other given period, will be exempt from 
them? Such an event ought to be neither pre- 
sumed nor desired; because an extinction of 
parties necessarily implies either a universal 
alarm for the public safely, or an absolute ex- 
tinction of liberty. 

Were the precaution taken of excluding 
from the assemblies elected by the people, to 
revise the preceding administration of the 
government, all persons who should have been 
concerned with the government within the 
given period, the difTicultics would not be 
obviated. Tlie important task w’ould probably 
devolve on men, wiio, with inferior capacities, 
would in other respects be little better cjuali- 
fied. Although they might not have been per- 
sonally concerned in the administration, and 
therefore not iinmediat<?ly agents in the meas- 
ures to be examined, they would probal)ly 
have been involved in the parties connected 
with these measures, and have been elected 
under their auspices. Publius 
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To WHAT expedient, then, shall we Anally re- 
sort, for maintaining in practice the necessary 
partition of power among the several depart- 
ments, as laid down in the Constitution? The 
only answer that can be given is, that as all 
these exterior provisions arc found to be in- 
adequate, tlie defect must be supplied, by so 
contriving the interior structure of the govern- 
ment as that its several constituent parts may, 
by their mutual relations, be the means of 
keeping each other in their proper places. 
Without presuming to undertake a full de- 
velopment of this important idea, I will hazard 
a few general observations, which may perhaps 
place it in a clearer light, and enable us to 
form a more correct judgment of the princi- 
ples and structure of the government planned 
by the convention. 

In order to lay a due foundation for that 
separate and distinct exercise of the different 
powers of government, which to a certain ex- 
tent is admitted on all hands to be essential to 
the preservation of liberty, it is evident that 
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each department should have a will of its own; 
and consequently should be so constituted 
that the members of each should have as little 
agency as possible in the appointment of the 
members of the others. Were this principle 
rigorously adhered to. it woultl require that 
all the appointments for the supreme execu- 
tive, legislative, and judiciary magistracies 
should be drawn from the same fountain of 
authority, the people, through channels hav- 
ing no communication whatever with one 
anoilicr. Perhaps such a plan of constructing 
(he several departments would be less difficult 
in practice than it may in contemplation 
appear. Some difficulties, however, and some 
additional expense won hi attend the execu- 
tion of it. Some deviations, therefore, from 
the principle must be admitted. In the con- 
stitution of the judiciary department in par- 
tit idar, it might be inexpedient to insist rigor- 
ously on the principle: first, because peculiar 
cpialificalions bein/ e ssential in the members, 
the primary consideration ought to be to select 
that mode of choice tvhiih best secures tliese 
cpialifications; secondly, because the perma- 
nent tenure by w’hich the appointments are 
held in tliat department must soon destroy all 
sense of dependence on the authority confer- 
ring them. 

It is c<|ually evident, that the members of 
eac Ii department should he as little dependcait 
as possililc on those of the others, for the emol- 
uments annexed to their offices. Were the ex- 
ecutive magistrate, or the judges, not inde- 
pendent cd the legislature in this particular, 
their independence in every other tvould be 
merely nominal. 

But the great security against a gTaclual con- 
centration of the several powers in (be same 
cle]>artment, consists in giving to those wiio 
administer each department the necessary ccjn- 
stitutional means and personal motive's to re- 
sist encroachmc'iits of the oilmrs. I’he pro 
vision for defence must in this, as in all other 
cases, be made commensurate to the danger of 
attack. Ambition must be made to counteract 
ambition. The interest of the man must be 
cc^nncctcd with the constitutional rights cif the 
place. It may be a reflection on human nature 
tliiit such devices should be necessary to con- 
trol the abusc:s of government. But what is 
government itself but the greatest of all rellcc- 
tions on hiinian nature? If men were angels, 
ncj government would be necessary. It angels 
were to govern men, neither external nor in- 
ternal controls on government would be neces- 


sary. In framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the great dif- 
ficulty lies in this: you must first enable the 
government to control the governed; and in 
the next place oblige it to control itself. A de- 
pendence on the people is, no doubt, the pri- 
mary control on the government; but experi- 
ence has taught mankind the necessity of aux- 
iliary precautions. 

This policy of supplying, by opposite and 
rival interests, the defect of better motives, 
might be 1 rated through the whole system of 
human affairs, private as well as publii,. We 
see it particularly displayed in all the* sub- 
ordinate distributions of pcjwer, where the 
constant aim is to divide and arrange the sev- 
eral offices in such a manner as that each may 
be a check on the other— that the private in- 
terest of every individual may be a sentinel 
rj\er the public rights. These inventions of 
prudence cannot be less requisite in the dis- 
tribution of the supreme powders of the State. 

But it is not possible to give to each depart- 
ment an ecpial power of self-defence. In re- 
publican government, the Ic'gislaiive authority 
necessarily prc:dominatc*s. The rc'inedy for this 
inconvcnieiic y is to divide the legislature into 
different branches; and to render them, by dif- 
ferent modes of election and different princi- 
ples of action, as little connected w'itli each 
othc^r as the nature of their common functions 
and their common dependence on the society 
will admit. It may even he necessary to guard 
against dangerous encroachments by still fur- 
ther precautions. As the weight of the legisla- 
tive authority rcc]uircs that it slioulcl be thus 
divided, the w^eakness of the executive may re- 
cpiire, on the other hand, that it should be 
fortified. An absolute negative on the legisla- 
ture appears, at first view, to be the natural 
defence with which the executive magistrate 
shfuild be armed. But perhaps it w’ould be 
neither altogether safe nor alone sufficient. 
On ordinary occasions it might not be exerted 
with the requisite firmness, and on extraordi- 
nary occasic^ns it might be perfidiously abused. 
May not this defect of an absolute neg.it ive be 
supplied by some qualified connection be- 
tween this iveaker department and the iveakcr 
branch of the stronger department, by which 
the latter may be led to support the constitu- 
tional rights of the former, without being too 
much detached from the rights of its own de- 
pa rtinent? 

If the principles on which these observations 
are founded be just, as I persuade myself they 
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are, and they be applied as a criterion to the 
several State constitutions, and to the federal 
Constitution, it will be found that if the latter 
does not perfectly correspond with them, the 
former are infinitely less able to bear sucli a 
test. 

There are, moreover, two considerations par- 
ticularly applicable to the federal system of 
America, w'hich place that system in a very 
interesting point of view. 

First, In a single republic all the power sur- 
rendered by the people is submitted to the ad- 
ministration of a single government; and the 
usurpations are guarded against bN a division 
of the government into distinct and separate 
departments. In the compound republic of 
America, the power surrendered by the people 
is first divided between two distinct govern- 
ments, and then the portion allotted to each 
subdivided among distinct and separate de- 
partments. Hence a double secuiiiy arises to 
the rights of the people. 'The diflerent govern- 
ments will control each other, at the same time 
that each will be controlled by itself. 

SecoTid. It is of great importance in a re- 
public not only to guard the society against 
the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one 
part of the society against the injustice of the 
other part. Diflerent intciests necessarily exist’ 
in different classes of citizens. If a majority be 
united by a common interest, the rights of the 
minority will he insecure. There are but tw^o 
methods of providing against Uiis evil: the one 
by creating a will in the community independ- 
ent of the majority— that is, of the society it- 
self; the other, by comprehending in the so- 
ciety so many separate descriptions of citizens 
as will render an unjust ccmibinaticjii of a ma- 
jority of the w'hole very improbable, if not im- 
practicable. The first method prevails in all 
governments possessing an hereditary or self- 
appointed authority. 'I’his, at best, is but a 
precarious security; because a power inde- 
pendent of the society may as well espouse the 
unjust views of the major, as the rightful inlCT- 
ests of the minor party, and may possibly be 
turned against both parties. The second meth- 
od will be exemplified in the federal republic 
of the United States. Whilst all authority in it 
wdli be deiived from and dependent on the 
society, the society itself will be brcjkeri intci so 
many parts, interests, and classes of citizens, 
that the rights of individuals, or of the minor- 
ity, will be in little danger from interested 
combinations of the majority. In a free govern- 
ment the security for civil rights must f)e the 


same as that for religious rights. It consists in 
the one case in the multiplicity of interests, 
and in the other in the multiplicity of sects. 
The degree of security in both cases wdll de- 
pend t)n the number of interests and sects: and 
this may l>e presumed to depend on the extent 
of country and numl)er of people c<nnprc- 
hended under the same go\ernment. I'his view 
of the stil>ject must particularly recommend a 
proper federal system to all the sincere and 
considerate friends of republican government, 
since it shows that in exact proportion as the 
territory of the Union may be formed into 
more circumscribed Confedeiacies, or States, 
oppressite combination of a majority will be 
facilitated; the best security, under the repub- 
lican forms, lor the rights of every class of 
citizens will be di mini she'd; and consequently 
the stability and independence of some mem- 
ber of the government, the only cither security, 
must be propcittionally increased. Justice is 
the end of government. It is the end of civil 
society. It ever has been and ev(*r will be |)ur- 
sued until it be obtainc'd, or until liberty be 
lost in the pursuit. In a society under the forms 
of which the stronger laciioii can readily unite 
and oppress the weaker, anaichy may as truly 
be said to reign as in a state of natino, where 
the weaker individual is not secured against 
the \iolence of tfie stronger; and as, in the 
latter state, even the stronger individuals are 
prompted, by the uncertainly ol ibeir condi- 
tion, to submit to a governnumt which may 
protect the weak as well as themselves; so, in 
the former state, will the more powerlnl lac- 
tions or parlies be gradually induced, by a like 
motive, to wish lor a govcTiimcnt which wull 
protect all panics, the weaker as well as the 
more powerlnl. It can be little doubled that ii 
the Stale of Rhcxle Island was separated Iroin 
the Conledcracy and left to itself, the insecu- 
rity of rightsiinclcr the popular loim of govern- 
ment within such narrow limits wcjuld be dis- 
played by Midi rcitc'ratcd oppressions ol fac- 
tious majorities that some ])ower altogeihc'r in- 
dependent of the pec'ple would soon be cal Ic'd 
for by the voice ol the very factions wJtose mis- 
rule liad proved the necessity of it. In the ex- 
tended rej)ublic of the United States, and 
among the great variety cjf interests, }>arties, 
and sects which it emhraces, a <x>alitmn c^i a 
majority of the whole society could seldom 
take place cjn any other principles than those 
of ju.aice and the general good; whilst there 
being thus less clanger to a minor from the 
will of a major party, there must be less pre- 
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text, also, to provide for the security cif the 
foriricr, by introducing into the government a 
will not dependent on the latter, or, in other 
words, a will independent of the society itself. 
It is no less certain than it is imporiant, not- 
withstanding the contrary opinions which 
have been entertained, that the larger the so- 
ciety, provided it lie within a practical sphere, 
the more duly capable it will be of self-govern- 
ment. And happily for the relmblicnn cause, 
the prac ticable sphere may l)e c arried to a very 
great extent by a judicious modification and 
mixture of the jedtnal fjrhirijilc. Publius 
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From ihk more' general inc]uiries pursued in 
the four last papers, I p.iss cjii to a more par- 
ticular c'xaiiiinalion of ilie several parts of the 
government. 1 shall begin with the House of 
Re|)rcs(‘nialives. 

'I hc first view to be taken of this part of the 
gosermneni relates to the c]ualifi(ati<ms of the 
elec tors and the elec ted. 

Those of the former are to be the same with 
those of ihci electors of the mc^st numerous 
branch of the Slate legislatures. 'The definition 
ol the light of suffrage is \ery justly regarded 
as a fundamental artic ie of republican govern- 
ment. It was incumbent on the convention, 
therefore, to de fine and establish this right in 
the (a)iistitutioii. To have lelt it ojieii lor the 
occasional regulation cd the Camgress would 
ha\e l)cen impioper for the reason just men- 
tioned. To have submitlcxl it to the legislative 
discretion of the Slates would have been im- 
projjer for the same reason; and lor the addi- 
tional reason that it would base rendered too 
dependent on the State governments that 
branch of the fctleral government which ought 
to be dej)enclent on the peojile alone. 'To 
ha^e reducc'd the dillerenl c|ualific'ations in 
the diflereiit States to one uniioini lule would 
probably have been as dissai istac lory to some 
of the Slates as it would have been difiicull to 
the convention. "I'he prcjsision made by the 
convention a|>pc*ars, therefore, t<> be the bc*st 
that lay within their option. It must be satis- 
f. dory to c\cry Stale, because it is conform- 
able to the standard already established, or 
which may be established, by the Slate itsell. 
It will be safe to the Uniieci Statens, because, 
being fixed by the State constitutions, it is not 
alterable by the State governments, and it can- 
not be feared that the pec^plc c:)l the States will 


alter this part of their constitutions in such a 
manner as tej abridge the rights secured to 
them by the federal Constitution. 

'The cpialificatic^ns cjf the elected, being less 
carefully and properly defined by the Slate 
Cfjiistitutions, and being at the same lime more 
susc cptil>le of unifoimity, have been very prop- 
erly consideied and regulated by the ccjnven- 
tiori. A representative of the Unitcxl States 
must be ol the age of twenty-five years; must 
have been seven years a citizen of the United 
States; must, at the time of his election, be an 
inhabitant of the Slate he is to represent; and, 
during the time of his service, must be in no 
office under the United States. Under these 
reasonable limitations, the door of this part cjf 
the federal govcfrnnient is open to merit of 
every clc^scriptioii, whether native or adoptive, 
whether young c^r old, and without regard to 
poverfy or wealth, or to any particular pro- 
fession cjf religious faith. 

'The term for which the representatives arc 
to be elected falls under a second view which 
may be taken of this branch. In order to decide 
on the propriety of this article, two cpiestions 
must l)e considered: first, whether biennial 
elc*c lions will, in this case, be sale; secondly, 
vchethei they be necessary or useful. 

As it is (‘ssential to liberty that the govern- 
ment in general should have a common inter- 
est with the people, so it is particularly essen- 
tial that I he branch of it under consideration 
should have an immediate dependence on, and 
an intimate sympathy with, the people. Fre- 
cjuent elections are unquestionably the only 
policy by which this depench’uce and svinpathy 
can be (’flectually secured. But what particadar 
degrc*e of frecjueiicy may be absolutely neces- 
saiy lor the purpose does not aj>pear to be sus- 
ce]>iible of any precise calculation, and must 
depend on a variety of circumstances with 
v\hich it may be ccjiinccted. I.et us consult ex- 
perience, the guide that ought alwavs to be 
followed wheni'ver it can be found. 

'The scheme of representation, as a substi- 
tute lor a meeting of the citizens in peison, be- 
ing at most but very impeiiectly known to 
ancient polity, it is in more modern times cmly 
that we are to expect instructive examples. 
And even here, in order to avoid a research 
loo vague and diffusive, it will be proper tc> 
confine ourselves to the fefw examples which 
are best known, and which bear the greatest 
analogy to our particular case. The first to 
which this character ought to be applied is 
the House of Commons in Great Britain. The 
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history of this branch of the English Consti- 
tution, anterior to the date of Magna Ghana, 
is too obscure to yield instruction. The very 
existence of it has been made a quest ion among 
political antiquaries. The earliest records of 
subsequent date prove that parliaments were 
to sit only every year; not that they were to be 
elected every year. And even these annual ses- 
sions were left so much at the discretion of the 
monarch, that, under various pretexts, very 
long and dangerous intermissions were often 
contrived by royal ambition. To remedy tliis 
grievance, it was provided by a statute in the 
reign of Charles 11. that the intermissions 
should not be protracted beyond a period of 
three years. On the accession of William III., 
when a revolution took place in the govern- 
ment, the subject was still more seriously re- 
sumed, and it was declared to be among the 
fundamental rights f>f the j^eople, that parlia- 
ments ought to be held frequently. By another 
statute, which passed a few years later in the 
same reign, the term “frequently,” which had 
alluded to the triennial period settled in the 
time of Charles II., is reduced to a precise 
meaning, it being expressly enacted that a new 
parliament .shall be called within three years 
after the termination of the former. I’hc last 
change, from three to seven )ears, is well 
known to have been introduced pretty early in 
the present century, under an alaiin for the 
Hanoverian succession. From these facts it ap- 
pears that the greatest frequency of elections 
which has been deemed necessary in that king- 
dom, for binding the represetitativcs to their 
constituents, does not exceed a triennial re- 
turn of them. And if we may argue trom the 
degree of liberty retained even under septen- 
nial elect iems, and all the other vicious ingre- 
dients in the parliamentary constitution, we 
cannot doubt that a reduction of the period 
from seven to three years, with the other neces- 
sary reforms, would so far extend the iiiliuencc 
of the people over their representatives as to 
satisfy us that biennial elections, under the 
federal system, cannot po.ssibly be dangerous 
to the requisite dependence of the House of 
Representatives on their constituents, 

Elc‘ciions in Ireland, till of late, were regu- 
lated entirely by the discretkm of the crown, 
and were seldom repeated, except on the ac- 
cession of a new prince, or scjme other contin- 
gent event. The parliament which commenced 
with George II. w-as continued throughout 
his whole reign, a period of about thirty-five 
years. The only dependence of the representa- 


tives on the people consisted in the right of 
the latter to supply occasional vacancies, by 
the election of new members, and in the 
chance of some event which might produce a 
general new election. The ability also of the 
Irish parliament to maintain the rights of their 
constituents, so far as the disposition might 
exist, was extremely shackled by the control 
of the crown over the subjects of their delib- 
eration. Of late, these shacklc.s, if I mistake 
not, have been broken; and octennial parlia- 
ments have besides been established. What 
effect may be produced by this partial refonn 
must be left to further ex])criencc. The ex- 
ample of Ireland, from this view of it, tan 
throw but little light on the subject. As far as 
we can draw any conclusion frcjiu it, it must 
be that if ihc people of that country have been 
able under all rh(\sc disadvantages to retain 
any liberty whatever, the advantage of bien- 
nial elections would secure to them every de- 
gree of liberty, which might depend on a due 
connection betw'cen their representatives and 
themselv es. 

Let us bring our incjiiiries nearer home. The 
example of these Slates, when British colonies, 
claims particular attention, at the samc‘ time 
that it is so well know^n as to rccjuire little to 
be said on it. I'bc principle of representation, 
in one branch ol the legislature at least, w'as 
established in all of them. But the periods of 
election were different. Ihey vaiied from one 
to seven years. Have w'e any reason to iiilc‘r, 
from the spirit and conduct of the representa- 
tives of the people, prior to tlie Revolution, 
that biennial elections would have been dan- 
gerous to the public liberties? rhe spirit which 
everywhere displayed itself at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, and w^hich vaiupiished 
the obstacles to inclepcndctice, is the best of 
proofs that a sufficient portion eff liberty had 
been e\eryw'hcrc enjoyed to inspire bcjth a 
sense of its worth and a zeal for its proper en- 
largement. This remark holds good, as well 
with regard to the then colonies whose elec- 
tions were least frccp-ient, as to thcise whose 
elections w'cre mcjst frccjueiit. Virginia was the 
colony which stood first in resisting the par- 
liamentary usurpations of Great Britain; it 
was the first also in espousing, by public act, 
the resolution of independence. In Virginia, 
nevcirtheless, if I have not been misinformed, 
elections under the former government were 
septennial. This particular example is brought 
into view, not as a proof of any peculiar merit, 
for the priority in those instances was prob- 
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ably accidental; and still less of any advantage ncction subsists between the sun or the sea- 


in septennial elections, for when compared 
with a greater frequency they arc inadmissi- 
ble; but merely as a proof, and I conceive it to 
be a very substantial proof, that the liberties 
of the people can be in no danger from bieji- 
nial elections. 

The conclusion resulting from these exam- 
ples will be not a little strengthened by recol- 
lecting three circumstances. The first is, that 
the federal legislature will possess a part only 
of that supreme legislative authority which is 
vested completely in the British Parliament; 
and which, with a few exceptions, was cxer- 
cisc!d by the colonial assemblies and the Irish 
legislature. It is a received and wxdl-founded 
maxim, that where no other t ircumstances af- 
fect die case, the greater the power is. the 
shorter ought to be its duration; and, con- 
versely. the smaller the power, the more safely 
may its duration be protracted. In the second 
plate, it has, on •^noiher occasion, been shown 
that the federal legislature will not only be re- 
strained by its dependence on the people, as 
other legislative bodies arc, but that it will be, 
moreover, watched and controlled by the sev- 
eral collateral legislatures, w'hich other legisla- 
tive bodies are not. And in the third place, no 
comparison can be made between the means 
that will be possessed by the more permanent 
branches of the f<‘dcral government for seduc- 
ing. if they should be disposed to seduce, the 
House of Representatives from their duty to 
the people, and the means of influence over 
the popular branch possessed by the other 
branches of the government above cited. With 
less power, therefore, to abuse, the federal 
representatives can be less tempted on one 
side, and will be doubly watched on the other. 

Publius 

Number 
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I SHALL here, perhaps, be reminded of a cur- 
rent observation, "that where annual elections 
end. tyranny begins." If it be true, as has often 
been remarked, that sayings which become 
proverbial are generally founded in reason, it 
b' not less true that when once established they 
arc often applied to cases to which the reason 
of them does not extend. I need not look for a 
proof beyond the case before us. What is the 
reason on which this proverbial observation is 
founded? No man will subject himself to the 
ridicule of pretending that any natural con- 


sons, and the period within which human vir- 
tue can bear the temptations of power. Hap- 
pily for mankind, liberty is not. in this respect, 
confined to any single point of time; but lies 
ivithin extremes, which afford sufficient lati- 
tude for all the variations which may be re- 
quired by the various situations and circum- 
stances of civil society. The election of magis- 
trates might be. if it were found expedient, 
as in some instances it actually has been, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, as well as annual; and if 
circumstances may require a deviation from 
the rule on one sicic, why not also on die other 
side? Turning our attention to the periods es- 
tablished among ourselves, for the election of 
the most numerous branches of the State legis- 
latures. we find them by no means coinciding 
any more in this instance than in the elections 
of other civil magistrates. In Connecticut and 
Rhode Island the periods are half-yearly. In 
the other States, South Carolina excepted, 
they are annual. In South Carolina they are 
biennial— as is proposed in the federal gt)vcrn- 
incut. Here is a difference, as four to one, be- 
tween the longest and shortest periods; and yet 
it would not be easy to show that Connecticut 
or Rhode Island is better governed, or enjoys 
a greater share of rational liberty, than South 
Carolina; or that cither the one or the other 
of these States is distinguished in these re- 
spects. and by these causes, from the States 
w'liose elections are different from both. 

In searching for the grounds of this doc- 
trine, I can discover but one, and that is wholly 
inapplicable to our case. 'Fhe important dis- 
tinction so w»ell understood in America, be- 
tween a Constitution established by the peo- 
ple and unalterable by the government, and a 
law^ established by the government and alter- 
able by the government, seems to have been 
little understood and less observed in any 
other country. Wherever the sujjrcmc power 
of legislation has resided, has been supposed 
to reside also a full power to change the form 
of the government. Even in Great Britain, 
where the principles of political and civil lib- 
erty have been most discussed, and where we 
hear most of the rights of the Constitution, it 
is maintained that the authority of the Parlia- 
ment is transcendent and uncontrollable, as 
well with regard to the Codstitution as the or- 
dinary objects of legislative provision. They 
have accordingly, in several instances, actually 
changed, by legislative acts some of the most 
fundamental arlic les of the government. They 
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have in particular, on several occasions, chang- 
ed the period of election; and, on the last oc- 
casion, not only intmduced septennial in place 
of triennial elections, but by the same act con- 
tinued themselves in place four years beyond 
the term for which they were elected by the 
people. An attention to these dangerous prac- 
tices has produced a very natural alarm in the 
votaries of free government, of which Irc- 
qiiency of elections is the corner-stone: and 
has led them to seek for some security to lib- 
erty, against the danger to which it is exposed. 
Where no Constituii4>n, paramount to the gov- 
ernment, either existed or could be obtained, 
no constitutional security, similar to that es- 
tablished in the United States, was to l>e at- 
tempted. Some other security, therefore, was 
to be sought lor; and what better security 
would the case admit than that of selecting 
and appealing to some simple and familiar 
portion of time, as a standard for nieasiiring 
the danger of innovations, for fixing the na- 
tional sentiment, and for uniting the patri- 
otic: exertions? The most simple and familiar 
portion of time, applicable to the subject, was 
that of a year; and hence the doctrine has been 
inculcated by a laudable zeal, to erect some 
barrier against the gradual innovations of an 
unlimited government, that the advance to- 
w^ards tvranny was to be calculated by the dis- 
tance of departure from the fixed point of 
annual elections, hut what necessity can tlicit* 
be of applying this expedient t.o a government 
limited, as the federal government will be, by 
the authority of a paramount Coiistiiution? 
Or who will preiencl that the liberties of the 
people of Americ a will not be* more secure un- 
der biennial elections, unalterably fixed by 
such a Constitution, than those of any other 
nation would be where elections were annual, 
or even more frequent, but subject to altera- 
tions by the ordinary penver of the govein- 
nient? 

The second cjucstion stated is, whether bien- 
nial elections be necessary or useful. Tlie pro- 
priety of answering this cjuestion in the affirm- 
ative will appear from several very obvious 
considerations. 

No man can be a competent legislator who 
docs not acid to an upright intention and a 
sound judgment a certain degree of knowl- 
edge c>f the subjects on which he is to legislate. 
A part of this knowledge may be accjuircd by 
means of information which lie within the 
compass of men in private as well as public 
stations. Another part can only be attained. 


or at least thoroughly attained, by actual ex- 
perience in the station which requires the use 
of it. The period of service ought, therefore, 
in all such cases, to bear some proportion to 
the extent of practical knowledge rccjuisiie to 
the due perfcjiruance of the service. 'I’he period 
of legislative service established in most of the 
States for the more numerous branch is, as we 
have seen, one year. The c)ueslion then may be 
put into this simple form: docs the pc:riod of 
tw'o years bear no greater proportion to the 
knowledge rec|uisitc for federal legislation 
than one year cloes to the knowledge requisite 
for State lc*gislaticjn? The \ery siatemcnr of 
the C|uestion, in this form, suggests the answer 
that ought to be given to it. 

In a single State, the rccpiisitc knowledge 
relates to the existing laws, w'hich are uniform 
throughout the State, and with which all the 
citizens are more or less conveirsant: and to the 
general affairs of the State, which lie within 
a small compass, are not very diversified, and 
occupy much of the attention and conversa- 
tion of every c lass ol peoj)le. I'he great theatre 
of the United States presents a very different 
.scene. Tl'he laws are so far from being uniform 
that they vary in eveny Slate: whilst the [>iihlic 
affairs of the Union are spread throughout a 
vc*ry extensive region, and ate extiemely diver- 
sified by the local aflairs coiinccred with them, 
and can with clilhculty be correctly learnt in 
any other place ili.in in the central councils, 
to wliich a knowledge ol them will be broiiglu 
by the representatives of every part of the em- 
pire. Vet some knowledge of liie alfairs, and 
even of the laws, cjf all the States ought to be 
possessed by the members liom each of the 
State's. How can foreign trade be properly rc'g- 
ulated by urriforiri laws without scjnic ac- 
c]uaintanc'e with the commerce, the ports, the 
usages, arrd the regulations of the diflereiit 
States? How can the trade between tire clifler- 
eni Stiles be duly regulated wdthoiii some 
knowledge of tlieir relative situations in these 
and other resjrcxts? How can taxes be judi- 
ciously- imposed and effectually collected if 
they be' not accommodauxl to the diflen'nt laws 
and local c iic uinstaiues relating to these ob- 
jects in the clillcrcnt States? How can uniform 
regulations for tire militia be duly provided 
without a similar knowledge of many internal 
circumstances by which the States arc distin- 
guished from each other? These are the prin- 
cipal objects of federal legislation, and sug- 
gest most fcjrcihly the extensive information 
which the representatives ought to acquire. 
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The other interior objects will require a pro- 
portional degree o£ information with regard 
to them. 

It is true that all these dilTiculties will, by 
degrees, be very much diminished. The most 
laborious task will be the piopcr inauguration 
of the government and the primeval formation 
of a iederal code. Improvements on the first 
draughts will every year become botli easier 
and fewer. Past transactions of the govern- 
ment will be a ready and accurate source of 
information to new members. I'he aflairs of 
the Union will become more and more ol>- 
jects of curiosity and conversation among the 
citi/ens at large. And the incrc^ascd inter- 
course anumg those of different States will 
contribute not a little to diffuse a mutual 
kmiwlcdge of their affairs, as this again will 
contriliute tej a general assimilation of their 
mannei?» and laws. But with all these abate- 
ments, the business of federal legislaticjn must 
ci^ntinue so far to exceed, both in novelty and 
difficulty, ihe legislative business ol a single 
State, as to justify the longer period cjf service 
assigned to those who are to transact it. 

A branch of knowledge which belongs to 
file acf|niremcnts of a fcaleral representative, 
and which has not been mentioned, is that of 
loreign affairs. In regulating our cjwii com- 
merce, he ought to be not only acquainted 
with the irc'aiies between the United States 
and other nations, bui also with the commer- 
cial policy and laws of other nations. IJe 
ought not to be ahogcilier igiicnaiit ol the law 
of nations; for that, as far as it is a proper 
object of iTiiiniri]Jal legislaticjii, is sulniiitted 
to the federal govcTimient. And allhougli the 
House of Representatives is not iiiunediaicly 
to participate in foreign negotiations and ar- 
rangciiicnts, yet from the necessary connection 
between the several branches of public affairs, 
those paiticular branches will frequently de- 
serve attention in ihc^ ordinary course ol legis- 
lation, and will sc^inetiines demand particular 
legislative sanction and co-operatiem. Some 
]>ortion of this knowledge may. n<3 doubt, be 
accpiired in a man’s closet: but some of it also 
can only be derived from the public sources of 
information; and all of it will be acquired to 
l est effect by a practical attention to the sub- 
ject during the period cjf actual service in the 
legislature. 

'I'hc^re are other considerations of less im- 
portance, perhaps, but which are not un- 
worthy of notice. The distance whicli many 
of the representatives will be obliged to travel, 


and the arrangements rendered necessary by 
that circumstance, might be much more seri- 
ous objectmns with fit men to this service, if 
limited to a single year, than if extended to 
two years. No argument can be drawn on this 
subject from the case of the delegates to the 
existing Congress. I'hey arc elected annually, 
it is true: hut their re-electicm is considered by 
the legislative assc‘iiiblies almost as a matter 
of course. I'lie election of the representatives 
by the people would not be governed by the 
same principle. 

A few of the members, as happens in all 
such assemblies, will possess superior talents; 
will, by frequent re-elections, become mem- 
bers of long standing; will be tlicjroughly nias- 
tc*rs of the public business, and perhaps not 
unwilling to avail themselves of thrjse advan- 
tages. rile greater the proportion of new mem- 
bers, and the less the information of the bulk 
of the mc-inbcrs, the more apt will they be to 
fall into the snare's that may be laid for them, 
'riiis remaik is no less applicable to the rela- 
tion which will subsist between the House of 
Reprc'sentalives and the Senate. 

It is an inconvenience mingled with the ad- 
vantages of C3iir Irecjuent elections, even in 
single Statcjs, where they arc large, and hold 
but one legislative session in a year, that spuri- 
ous elections cannot be invesiigatcd ancl an- 
nulled in time for the decisiem to have its due 
effect. If a return ran he obtained, no matter 
by what unlawful means, the irregular mem- 
ber, v\ho takes bis scat of course, is sure of 
lioldiiig it a sufli' iciit time tc3 answer his pur- 
poses. Hence a very jiei’iiicious encourageiiieni 
is given to the use of unlawful means for ob- 
taining irrc'gular returns. Were elections for 
the fcdeial legislature to be annual, this prac- 
tice might become a very serious abuse, par- 
ticularly in the more distant States. Each htiusc 
is, as it necessarily must be, the judge of the 
elections, qualifications, and reiuiiis of its 
memheis; and whatever improvements may 
be suggested by experience, for simplifying 
and accelerating the process in disputed cases, 
so great a portion of a year would unavoid- 
ably elapse belore an illegitimate member 
could be dispossessed of his scat, that the pro.s- 
pect of such an event would be little check to 
unfair and illicit means of obtaining a seat. 

All these considcratmns taVen together war- 
rant us in affirming that biennial elections will 
be as useful to the affairs of the public as w'C 
have seen that they will be safe to the liberty 
of the people. Publius 
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The next view which I shall take of the House 
of Representatives relates to the appointment 
of its members to the several States, which is to 
be determined by the same rule with that of 
direct taxes. 

It is not contended that the number of peo- 
ple in each State ought not to be the standard 
for regulating the proportion of those who 
are to represent the people of each State. 
The establishment of the same rule for the ap- 
pointment of taxes will probably be as little 
contested; though the rule itself, in this case, 
is by no means founded on the same principle. 
In the former case, the rule is understooci to 
refer to the personal rights of the people, with 
w'hich it has a natural and universal connec- 
tion. In the latter, it has reference to the pro- 
portion of wealth, of which it is in no case a 
precise measure, and in ordinary cases a very 
unfit one. But notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tion of the rule as applied to the relative 
wealth and contributions of the States, it is 
evidently the least objectionable amemg the 
practicable rules, and had too recently ob- 
tained the general sanction of America, not to 
have found a ready preference with the con- 
vention. 

All this is admitted, it will perhaps be said; 
but docs it follow, from an admission of num-r 
bers for the measure of representation, or of 
slaves combined w^irh free citizens as a ratio 
of taxation, that slaves ought to be included 
in the numerical rule of leprescnlation? Slaves 
are considered as property, not as persons. 
They ought therefore to be comprehended in 
estimates of taxation which are founded on 
property, and to be excluded from representa- 
tion which is regulated by a census of persons. 
This is the objection, as I understand it, stated 
in its full force. I shall be equally candid in 
stating the reasoning which may be offered on 
the opposite side. 

*‘Wc subscribe to the doctrine,'* might one 
of our Southern brethren observe, “that repre- 
sentation relates more immediately to persons, 
and taxation more immediately to property, 
and we join in the application of this distinc- 
tion to the case of our slaves. But we must 
deny the fact that slaves are considered merely 
as property, and in no respect whatever as 
persons. The true state of the case is, that they 
partake of both these qualities: being con- 
sidered by our laws, in some respects, as per- 


sons. and in other respects as property. In 
being compelled to labour, not for himself, but 
for a master; in being vendible by one master 
to another master; and in being subject at all 
times to be restrained in his liberty and chas- 
tised in his body, by the capricious will of 
another,— the slave may appear to be degraded 
from the human rank, and classed with tliose 
irrational animals which fall under the legal 
denomination of property. In being protected, 
on the other hand, in his life and in his limbs, 
against the violence of all others, even the 
master of his labour and his liberty; and in 
being punishable himself for all violence com- 
mitted against olliers,— the slave is no less evi- 
dently regarded by the law* as a memljcr of the 
society, not as a pan of the irrational creation; 
as a moral person, not as a mere article of 
property. I'he federal Constitution, therefore, 
decides with great pro[>riety on the case of 
our slaves, w’hen it views them in the mixed 
character of persons and ol property. 'I his is 
in fact their true cliaracter. It is the character 
bestowed on them by the laws under vvJiuh 
they live; and it will not be denied that these 
arc the proper criterion; because it is only 
under the pretext that the laws have trans- 
formed the negroes into subjects of property 
that a place is disputed them in the compula- 
tion of numbers: and it is adniitf^d, that it the 
laws were to restore the rights which have been 
taken away, the negroes could no longer be 
refused an ecpial share of representation with 
the other inhabitants. 

“This fjuestion may he placed in another 
light. It is agreed on all sides, that numbers 
are the best scale of wc*alth and taxation, as 
they arc the cjiily proper scale of representa- 
tion. Would the convention have been im- 
partial or consistent, if they had rejected the 
slaves from the list of inhabitants when the 
shares of representation were to be calculated, 
and inserted them on the lists when the tariff 
of contributions was to be adjasted? Could 
it be reasonably expected tliat the Southern 
States would concur m a system which con- 
sidered their slaves in some degree as men 
when burdens were to be imposed* but refused 
to consider them in the same lig^t when ad- 
vantages were to be conferred? Might not some 
surprise also be expressed, that those who re- 
proach the Southern States witli the barbarous 
policy of considering as property a part of 
their human brethren, should themselves con- 
tend that the government to which all the 
States are to be parties, ought to consider this 
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unfortunate race more completely in the un- 
natural light of property than the very laws of 
w^hich they complain? 

“It may be replied, perhaps, that slaves are 
not included in the estimate of representatives 
in any of the States possessing them. 'I'hey 
neither vote themselves nor increase the votes 
of their masters. Upon what principle, then, 
f)ught they to be taken into the federal esti- 
inale of representation? In rejecting them al- 
together, the Constitution would, in this re- 
spect, have followed the very laws which have 
been appealed to as the proper guide. 

“This objection is repelled by a single ob- 
servation. It is a fundamental principle of 
the jjroposed Constitution, that as the aggre- 
gate number of representatives allotted to the 
several Slates is to be determined by a federal 
rule, founded on the aggregate number of 
inhabitants, so the right of choosing this al- 
lotied number in each State is to be exercised 
by such part of inhabitants as the State 
itself may designate. 'The qualifkadons on 
uhich the right ol sullrage depend are not, 
perhaps, the same in any two State's. In some 
of the States the difference is very material. In 
every State, a certain proportion of inhabi- 
tanis aic deprived ol this right by the consti- 
tution of the State, who will be included in 
the census by which the federal Constitution 
apportions tlic representativcjs. In this point 
ol view the Southern Slates might retort the 
complaint, by insisting that the principle laid 
down by the convention required that no re- 
gard shcjuld be had to the policy of particular 
Si.'itcs tow'arcls their own inhabitants; and 
consecjuently, that the slaves, as inhabitants, 
should have been admitted into the census 
according to their full number, in like manner 
with other inhabitants, who, by the policy of 
other Slates, are ncjl admitted to all the rights 
of citizens. A rigorous adherence, however, to 
this principle, is waived by those who would 
be gainers by it. All that they ask is that ecpial 
modeialion be shown on the other side. Let 
the case of the slaves be considered, as it is in 
truth, a peculiar one. Let the compromising 
expedient of the Constitution be mutually 
adopted, which regards them as inhabitants, 
but as debased by servitude below the ecjual 
level of free inhabitants; which regards the 
slave as divested of two-fifths of the man, 

“After all, may not another ground be taken 
on which this article of the Constitution will 
admit of a still more ready defence? Wc have 
hitherto prcxrceded on the idea that represen- 


tation related to persons only, and not at all 
to property. But is it a just idea? Government 
is instituted no less for protection of the prop- 
erty, than of the persons, of individuals. The 
one as well as the other, therefore, may be 
considered as represented by those who are 
charged with the government. Upon this prin- 
ciple it is tliat in several of the States, and 
particularly in the State of New York, one 
branch of the government is intended iimrc 
especially to be the guardian of jiropc^rty, 
and is accordingly elected by that part of the 
society which is most interested in this object 
of government. In the federal Constitution 
this policy does not prevail. The lights ol 
property are committed into the same hands 
with the personal rights. Some attention ought, 
therefore, lo be paid to property in the choice 
of those hands. 

“For another reason, the votes allowed in 
the federal legislature to the people of each 
State ought to bear some proportion to the 
compaialixe wealth of the States. States ha\e 
not, like iudi\icluals, an inlluence over each 
other, arising from superior advantages of 
fortune. If the law allows an opulent citizen 
but a single vote in the choice of his represen- 
tative, the respect and consctiuencc which he 
derives Irom his fortunate situation very fre- 
cjuently guide the \oics of others to the objects 
of his choice; and thiough this imperceptible 
channel the rights ol property arc conveyed 
into the public rejircsentalion. A State pos- 
sesses no such inHucnce over other Slates. It is 
not probable that the richest State in the Con- 
federacy will ever inlluence the choice of a 
single representative in any other State. Nor 
will the rcpresemati\ es of the larger and richer 
Stales possess any other advantage in the fed- 
eral legislature, ovi'r the representatives of 
other States, than what may result from their 
superior iiumher alone. As lar, therefore, as 
their superior w^ealih and w’cight ma) justly 
entitle them to any advantage, it ought to l)e 
secured to them by a supericn* share of repre- 
sentation. The new Constitution is, in this 
respect, materially different from the existing 
Coiifedcraiion. as w'ell as from that of the 
United Netherlands, and other similar con- 
federacies. In each of the latter, the efficacy of 
the federal resolutions defends on the sub- 
sequent and voluntary rcscjCutioiis of the states 
composing the union. Hence the states, though 
possessing an ecjual vote in the public coun- 
cils, have an unccjual influence, corresponding 
with the unequal importance of these subsc- 
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quent and voluntary resolutions. Under the 
proposed Constitution, the federal acts will 
take effect without the necessary intervention 
of the individual States. Tlicy will depend 
merely on the majoiity of votes in the fc<l- 
eral legislature, and consequently each vote, 
whether proceeding from a larger or smaller 
State, or a Slate more or less wealthy or power- 
ful, will have an ctpial weight and elHcacy: in 
the same manner as the votes individually 
given in a State legislature, by the representa- 
tives of unetpial counties or other districts, 
have each a precise equality of value and 
effect; or if there be any clillercnce n\ the case, 
it proceeds from the difference in the personal 
character of the individual representative, 
rather than from any regard to the extent of 
the district from w'hich he conies.” 

Such is the reasoning which an advocate for 
the Southern interests might employ on this 
subject: and although it may appear to be a 
little strained in some points, 'set, on the 
whole, I must confess that it fully reconciles 
me to the scale of representation W'hich the 
conventiem have established. 

In one respect, the establishment of a com- 
mon measure for leprcseniation and taxation 
wrill have a very salutary effect. As the accu- 
racy of the census \o be obtained by the Con- 
gress w'ill necessarily depend, in a considerable 
degree, on the dispo^iticjii, if not on the co- 
operation, of the States, it is of great iinpor-* 
lance that the States should feel as little bias 
as possible to swell or to reduce the amount 
of their iiiirnbers. Were their share of lepre- 
sentation alone to be governed by this rule, 
they would have an interest in exaggerating 
their inhabitants. Were the rule to decide 
their share of taxation alone, a contrary temp- 
tation would prevail, liy extending the rule to 
both objects, the States will have opposite 
interests, which w'ill control and balance each 
other, and produce the requisite impartiality. 

PUKLIUS 
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[HAMILTON i)R MADTSON] 

The number of which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to consist forms another and a 
very interesting point of view under which 
this branch of the federal legislature may be 
contemplated. Scarce any article, indeecl, in 
the whole Constitution seems to be rendered 
more worthy of attention, by the weight of 
character and the apparent force of argument 


with which it has been assailed. The charges 
exhibited against it are, first, that so small a 
number of representatives wdll be an unsafe 
depositary of the public interests; secondly, 
that they W'ill not possess a proper know'ledge 
of the local circumstances of their numerous 
constituents: thirdly, that they will be taken 
from that class of citizens wiiich will svmpa- 
thise least w’ith the feelings of the mass of the 
people, and be most likely to aim at a per- 
manent elevation of the few on the depression 
of the many; fourthly, that defective as the 
number w'ill be in the first instance, it w^ill be 
more and more dispioportionate, by the iii- 
crc‘ase of the people, and the obstacles whith 
will prevent a correspondent imreasc of the 
representatives. 

In general it may be remarked on this sub- 
ject, that no political problem is less suscep- 
tible of a precise soliit irm than that which re- 
lates to the number most con\eMient lor a 
representative legislature; nor is there any 
point r>n which the policy of the several State's 
is more at variance, whether we compare their 
legislative asst niblics directly with each other, 
or consider the ]>roporiions w’hich they lespec- 
tively bear to the number of theit c onstitiients. 
Passing over the dillerence between the small- 
est and largest Slates, as Delaware, whose 
most numerous br.inch consists of twc iii y-c^ne 
representative's, and Massachusetts, where it 
amounts to between three and four Juindreci, 
a very considerable dillerence is observable 
among States nearly ecpial in population, 'l ire 
number cjf reprcsent.itives in Pennsylvania is 
not more than ont*-litih of that in the State 
last mentioned. New York, whf)se population 
is to that of South C^^arolina as six to five, has 
little more than onc-iliirci of the ttumber of 
reprc'senta lives. As gtcat a dispaiity prevails 
betw’een the States of Cieorgia and Delaware 
or Rhode Island. In Pennsylvania the rejjre- 
seniatives do not bc'ar a greater propention to 
their constituents than of one lor every four 
or five thousand. In Rhode Island they bc?ar 
a pro]iortifjn of at Ic-ast one for every thou- 
sand. And according to the coiistituMon of 
(iecjrgia, the proportion may be carried to ciiic 
to every ten electors; and must unavoidably 
far exceed the proportion in any of the other 
Stales. 

Ari/)thcr general remark to be made is, that 
the ratio between the representatives and the 
people ought not to be the same where the 
latter arc very numcrems as where they arc 
very few. Were the representatives in Virginia 
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lo be regulated by the standard in Rhode 
Island, they would, at this lime, amount to 
between lour and five hundred; and twenty 
f)r tliirty years hente, lo a thousand. On the 
other hand, the ratio of Pentisylvania, ii ap- 
plied to the State of Delaware, wrjuld retluce 
the rei>resentarive assembly of the latter to 
.seveti or eight nieinbers. Nothing ran be more 
j'allacious than to found our political calcu- 
lations on arithmetical principles. Sixty or 
seventy men may be more pro|)ejly trusted 
with a given degree of power than six or seven. 
lUit it docs ncjt follow that six or se\en hun- 
dred woidd be projjoitionably a better de posi- 
tary. And if we carry on the supposition to 
six *)r seven thousand, the whole reasoning 
onglit to be reversed. 'I'he truth is, that in all 
cases a certain number at least sc*ems to be 
necessary lo secure the benefits of free consul- 
tation and discussion, and to guard against 
loo cMsy a combination for ini])roper purposes; 
as, on the otln*^' i. .;d. the number ought at 
most to be kept uiihin a certain limit, in order 
t<j a\oid the con fusion and intem]>eranc e ol a 
muliitude. In all very numerous assemblies, 
of whatever c haracter composed, passion n<*\er 
fails to wrest the sceptre from reason. Had 
e\ery Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every 
.Athenian assembly would still h.i\e been a 
mob. 

It is nc‘cessar\ also to recollect Inne the ob- 
sei'\ations which were applied to the case of 
biennial elections. For the same reason ih,it 
the limited j^owers ol the (Congress, and the 
control oi the Slate legislatures, justify less 
frecjiieni elect iorrs than the public sale! v might 
otherwise reejuire, the members of the Con- 
gress need be less nunit'rous than if ihc*y pos- 
sessed the whole power ol legislation, and wctc 
uirdc‘r no other than the ordinary restraints 
ol other Ic'gislative bedies. 

AVith these general ideas iir our minds, let 
us weigh the objections which have been stated 
against the number ol members proposed lor 
.the House of Representatix c‘s. It is said, in the 
first place, that so small a number cannot be 
safely trusted with so much powei. 

"The number of which this branch of the 
legislature is to consist, at the outset of the 
goxernnient, will be sixty-five. Within ihrc'e 
years a census is tci be iaken, when the irumbcT 
may be augmented to one h»r ewery thirty 
thousand inhabitants; and within every .suc- 
cessive period of ten years the census is to be 
renewed, and augmentations may ccmtinuc to 
be made under the abcjve limitation. It will 
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not be thought an extravagant conjecture that 
the first census wn'll, at the rate cjI one lor ervery 
thirty thousand, raise the numbcT of repre- 
.sen la lives to at least one hundred. Kstirnaiing 
the negroes in the proporiiciii of three-lilths, 
it can scarcely be doubled that thc^ popubition 
ol the Lhiitcd States will by that time, if it 
does not already, amount to three millions. 
At the expiration ol tweritv-fivc years, accord- 
ing to the cornputc'd rale Cit incrcxise, the num- 
ber of represeniaiixes will amount lo tw’o Jiirii- 
dnxl: and of fifty years, lo four hundred. I his 
is a number which. 1 presume, will put an 
end icr all fears arising licmi the smallness of 
the body. I take icjr granted here what I shall, 
in answering the fourth objection, hereafter 
show, that the number of representatives will 
he augmented from time lo lime in the man- 
ner pro\ided by the Constitution. On a con- 
trary supposition, I should admit the objec- 
tion to base \ery great weight indeed. 

riie true c|ucstion to be decided then is, 
wbethc‘r the smallnc^ss of the nimiher, as a 
temporal V rc\giilation. be clangc^roiis to the 
public liber tv? Whether sixtv-fivc iiienrbcTs for 
a few’ vears. aird a hundred or two hundred 
for a lew more, be a safe depositary for a 
liinitcxl and well guarchxl power ol legislating 
for the I’nited States? I must own that I (ould 
not give a negative answer to this cjuestion 
wiiliout first obliterating every impression 
which 1 h.iv e r ec eived with regard ic» the present 
genius of the ptxrple ol America, the? spirit 
which actuates the State legislatures, and the 
principles which are incorporated with the 
political character of every class of cili/eiis. 1 
am 111 table to conceive that the people of 
America, in th(*ir jjresent ieinpe*r. or under 
anv circumstance's which can sjrecxlily happen, 
will choose, and eveiy second year repeat the 
choice of, sixty-five or a hundred men who 
would be dis]josed to form and pursue! a 
scheme of tyraimv or ire.Khery. I am unalrle 
tci conceive that the State legislatures, which 
must fc‘el so many motives to watch, and 
which jjosscss .so many means ol counteract- 
ing, the federal legislature, would fail cither 
to detect or to defeat a conspiracy c»f the; latter 
against the liberties of their common constitu- 
ents. 1 am ecjually unable to conceive that 
there are at this time, or c be in any .short 
time, in the Unitc-cl States. Sny sixty-five or a 
hundred men capable of recommending them- 
selvc's to the choice c>f the people at large, who 
would cither desire or dare, within the short 
.space of two years, to betray the solemn trirst 
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committed to them. What change of circum- 
stances, time, and a fuller population of oitr 
country may produce, rctjiiircs a prophetic 
spirit to declare, vdiich makes no part of my 
pretensions. But judging from the circum- 
stances now before us, and from the probable 
state of them within a moderate period of 
time. I must pronounce that the liberties of 
America cannot be iiiisatc in the numlier of 
hands proposed by the federal Constitution. 

From what quarter can the danger proceed? 
Are we afraid of foreign gold? If foreign gold 
could so easily corrupt our federal rulers and 
enable them to ensnare and betra\ their con- 
stituents, how has it happened that wc are at 
this time a free and independent nation? I'hc 
congress which conducted us througli the Rev- 
olution w’as a less niiincrous body than their 
successors will be; they were not chosen by, 
nor responsible to, their fellow'-citizens at 
Ijtrge; though appointed from year to year, 
and recallable at pleasure, they were gener- 
ally continued for three years, and. prior to 
the ratification of the federal articles, hir a 
still longer term. 1 hey held their consultations 
always under the veil of secrecy; they had the 
sole lran.>action of our affairs with foreign 
nations; through the whole course of the war 
they had the fate of their country more in 
their hands than it is to be hoped will ever 
be the case with our future representativesj 
and from the grea.tncss of the prize at stake, 
and the eagerness of the party which lost it, 
it may W’ell be supposed dial the unc ot other 
means than force w'ould not have been scru- 
pled. Yet we know by Iiappy cxpericMKc that 
the public trust was not betiayecl; nor has the 
purity of our public councils in this partic- 
ular ever suffered, even from the whispers of 
calumny. 

Is the danger apprehended from the other 
branches of the federal governmem? But w'here 
are the means to be found by the Picsidciit, 
or the Senate, or both? 'J'heir emoluments of 
office, it is to be presumed, will not, and with- 
out a previous corruption of the House of 
Representatives cannot, more than suffice for 
very different purposes; their private fortunes, 
as they must all be American citizens, cannot 
possibly be sources of danger. The only means, 
then, which they can possess will be in the 
dispensation of appointments. Is it here that 
suspicion rests her charge? Sometimes wc arc 
told that this fund of corruption is to be ex- 
hausted by the President in subduing the vir- 
tue of the Senate. Now, the fidelity of the other 


House is to be the victim. The improbability 
of .such a mercenary and perfidious combina- 
tion of the several members of govc*rnmcnt, 
standing on as different foundations as n*pub- 
lican principles will well admit, and at the 
same time accountable to the society ovc'r 
which they arc placed, ought alone to (juict 
this apprcdieitsion. But, fortunately, the Con- 
stitution has provided a still further safeguard. 
I'lic members of the Congress aic leiidered 
ineligible to any civil offices that may l>e 
1 'rcatc‘cl. or of which the emoluments may be 
increased, during the term of thc'ii eh'ctioii. 
No offices therefore can be dealt out to the 
existing members but such as may become 
vacant by ordinary casualries: and to suppc3se 
that these' W'cjuld be suffic ient to put chase the 
guardians of the people, selec ted by the people 
themselves, is to renounce every ride l)y which 
events ought to lie caliulaicd. and to substi- 
tute an indisc riiiiiiiiitc and uul)oundcd jeal- 
ousy, with whicli all icasoniiig imist l>c* vain. 
The siiKcie Irieiids ol liheily, who give iliem- 
selves up to the extravaganc ies ol this passion, 
are not aware of the iiijiiiy they do iJu‘it own 
cause. As the re is a degree of deprav ity in man- 
kind vvliich recjiiiies a cc'tiain dc'giee of i ir- 
cuiiispection and disiiiist, so there are other 
qualities in luimari natiite vvl^jch justify a 
cettain portion ol esteem and confidence. 
Republican gf>\ er iiMient presupposes the ex- 
istence ol these (]ualities in a higher dc'grec 
tlian any other form. Were the pictures whic h 
have been diawn by the |H>liiical jealoiisv of 
soinc! among us lailhlul likenesses of the 
human character, the inference would be that 
there is not sufficient virtue among men lor 
self-government; and that nothing less tlian 
the chains of despcitism tan restrain iliem 
from destroying and devouring one another. 

Publius 

Number ^6 

[HAMlI.rON OR MADISON] 

Tmv. second charge against the House of Repre- 
sentatives is. that it will be too small to possess 
a due knowledge of the interests of its consiiiu- 
ents. 

zVs this objection evidently proceeds from a 
conipari.son of the proposed number of repre- 
sentatives with the great extent of the United 
States, the iiumbcT of their inhabitants, and 
the diversity of their iiiterc\sts, without taking 
into view at the' same: time the circumstances 
w’hicl) will distingiii.sh the Congress from other 
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legislative bodies, the best answer that can be 
given to it will be a brief explanation of these 
peculiarities. 

It is a sound and important principle that 
the representative ought to be acquainted 
with the interests and circumstances of his 
constituents. Rut this principle can extend no 
further than to those circumstances and inter- 
ests to which the authority and care of the 
representative relate. An ignorance of a variety 
of minute and particular objects, which do 
not lie within the compass of legislation, is 
consistent witli every attribute necessary to a 
due performance of the legislative trust. In 
determining the extent of information re- 
quired in the exercise of a particular authority, 
recourse then must be had to the objects within 
the purview of that authority. 

What are to be the objects of federal legisla- 
tion? Those which are of most importance, 
and which seem most to require local knowl- 
edge. are coinmetce, taxation, and the militia. 

A proper regulation of coniineico requires 
miuh infoiniation, as has been elsewhere re- 
marked; but as far as this information relates 
to the laws and local situation of each indi- 
vidual State, a very few representatives would 
be very sufficient vehicles of it to the federal 
councils. 

Taxation will consist, in a great measure, 
of duties which will be involved in the regula- 
tion of commerce. Scj far the preceding remark 
is applicable tc^ this object. As far as it may 
consist of internal collections, a more dillusivc 
knowledge of thc^ circumstances c^f the State 
may be necessary. Ihit will not this also be 
possessed in suiricieiit degree by a very few 
intelligent men, diffusively elected within the 
State? Divide the largest Slate into ten or 
twelve districts, and it wdll be found that there 
will be no peculiar local interests in either 
W'hich will not be within the knowledge of 
the representative of the district. Besides this 
source of iiifcjrriiation, the l.iws of the State, 
framed by representatives from every part of 
it, will be almost of themselves a sulficiciit 
guide. In every State there have been made, 
and must continue to be made, regulations on 
this subject which wdll, in many cases, leave 
little more to be done by the federal legisla- 
ture than to review'' the different laws, and 
reduce them in one general act. A skilful indi- 
vidual in his closet, with all the local codes 
before him, might compile a law on some 
subjects of taxation for the wiiole Union with- 
out any aid from oral information, and it may 
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be expected that whenever internal taxes may 
be necessary, and particularly in cases requir- 
ing uniformity throughout the States, the more 
simple objects will be preferred. To be fully 
sensible of the facility which will be given to 
this branch of federal legislation by the assist- 
ance of the State codes, "wc need only suppose 
for a moment that this or any other State were 
divided into a number of parts, each hav^ing 
and exercising within itself a power of local 
legislation. Is it not evident that a degree 
of local information and preparatory labour 
ivould be found in the several volumes of 
their proceedings which would very much 
shorten the labours of the general legislature, 
and render a much smaller number of mem- 
bers SLiflicient for it? 

The federal couiuils will derive great ad- 
vantage from another circumstance. The rep- 
resentatives of each State Avill not tmly bring 
with them a considerable knowledge of its 
laws, and a local knowledge of their respective 
districts, but will probably in all cases have 
been members, and may even at the very time 
be members, of the State legislature, where 
all the local information and interests of the 
State are assembled, and irom whence they 
may easily be conv(*ycd by a very few hands 
into the legislature of the United States. 

The obser\aiions made on the subject of 
taxation apply with greater force to the case 
of the militia. For however different the rules 
of distipline may be in dilFcrent States, they 
arc the same throughout each particular State; 
and depend on circumstanci s which can differ 
but little in different parts of the same State. 

'I’he attentive reader will discern that the 
reasoning here used, to prove the sufficiency 
of a moderate number of representatives, docs 
not in any respect contradict what was urged 
on another occasion with regard to the exten- 
sive iiifonnation which the representatives 
ought to possess, and the time that might be 
necessary for acejuiring it. This information, 
so far as it may relate to local objects, is ren- 
dered necessary and difficult, not by a differ- 
ence of laws and local circumstances within 
a single Slate, but of those amc3ng clifferenL 
Slates. Taking each State by itself, its laws are 
the same, and its interests but little diversi- 
fied. \ few men, therefore.^^'^ill possess all the 
knowledge re<]uisiie for a proper representa- 
tion of them. Were the interests and affairs of 
each individual Slate perfectly simple and uni- 
form, a knowledge of them in one part would 
involve a knowledge of them in every other. 
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and the whole State might be competently of the popular rights. They might, therefore, 


represented by a single rncnibcr taken from 
any part of it. On a comparison of the different 
States together, we find a great dissimilarity 
in their laws, and in many other cirtuinstances 
connected with the objects of federal legisla- 
tion, with all of which the federal representa- 
tives ought to have some acquaintance. Whilst 
a few representatives, therefore, from each 
State may bring with them a due knowledge 
of their own State, every representative will 
have much information to acquire concerning 
all the other States. The changes of time, as 
was formerly remarked, on the comparative 
situation of the different States, will have an 
assimilating cftect. 'Fhe effect of time on the 
internal affairs of the States, taken singly, will 
be just the contrary. At present some of the 
States are little more than a society of hus- 
bandmen. Few of them have made niiuii prog- 
ress in those branches of industry which give 
a variety and compictxity to the affairs of a 
nation. These, however, will in all of them be 
the fruits of a more advanced population; and 
will require, on the part of each State, a fuller 
representation. The foresight of the conven- 
tion has accordingly taken care that titc prog- 
ress of population may be accoin]>anied with a 
proper increase of the representative branch of 
the government. 

The experience of Great Britain, w’hich pre* 
sents to mankind so many political lessons, 
both of the monitory and exemplary kind, and 
which has been frequently consulted in the 
course of these inf|uiries, corroborates the re- 
sult of the relicclions whic h we have just made. 
The number of inhabitants in the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland cannot be 
stated at Jess than eight niillicjns. The repre- 
sentatives of these eight millions in the House 
c^f Commons amount to five hundred and fifty- 
eight. Of this number, one ninth arc elected 
by three hundred and sixty-four persons, and 
one half by five thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three persons.' It cannot be supposed 
that the half thus elected, and who do not 
even reside among the people at large, can add 
anything either to the security of the people 
against the government, or to the knowieclge 
of their circumstances and interests in the 
legislative councils. On the contrary, it is no- 
torious that they arc more frequently the rep- 
resentatives and instruments of the executive 
magistrate than the guardians and advocates 
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with gieat propriety, he considered as some- 
thing more than a mere deduction from the 
real representatives of the nation. We will, 
however, consider them in this light alone, and 
will not extend the deduction to a considcT- 
able number of others, w’ho do not reside 
among their constituents, arc very faintly con- 
nected w’ith them, and have very little partic- 
ular knowledge of (heir affairs. With all these 
concessions tw'o hundred and seventy-nine per- 
sons only will be the depositary of the safely, 
interest, and happiness of eight millions—that 
is to say. there will be one leprescntative only 
to maintain the rights and explain the situa- 
tion of twenty-eight ihousaJid six hunched and 
seventy constituents, in an assembly exposed 
to the whole force of executive inlluctuc. and 
extending its aiiihorily to every other object 
of legislatifjn within a nation whose alfairs 
are in the highest degree diversified and tom- 
plicatcd. Yet it is very certain, not only that a 
valuable portion of freedom has been pre- 
served under all these c irt umstam es, but that 
the defects in the British code are diargeahle, 
in a very small proportion, on the ignorance 
of the legislature concerning ilir circumstances 
of the people. Allcming to this case the weight 
which is due to it, and comparing it with that 
of the House of Representatives as above ex- 
plained, it seems to give the fullest assurance 
that a representative lor every thirty thousand 
inhabitants will render the latter both a sale 
and competent guardian of the interests which 
wnll be confided to it. Pubi.ujs 

Number 

[hamilion or Madison] 

The third charge against the Hciusc of Repre- 
sentatives is, that it will be taken from that 
class of cit likens vvliich will have least sympathy 
w'ith the mass of the people, and be most likely 
tcj aim at an ambitious sacrifice of the many to 
the aggrandisement ot the few. 

Of all the objection.^ which have bc'en 
framed against the federal Constitution, this 
is perhaps the most extraordinary. Whilst the 
objection itself is levelled against a pretended 
oligarchy, the principle of it strikes at the very 
root of republican governmemt. 

The aim ol every political constitution is, 
or ought to be, first to obtain for rulers men 
who possess mcjst wisdom to discern, and most 
virtue to pursue, the common gocjcl of the so- 
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cicty; and in the next place, to take the most 
effectual precautions for keeping them virtu- 
ous whilst they continue to hold their public 
trust. I'he elective mode of obtaining rulers 
is the thararteristic policy of republican gov- 
ernineiu. "T he means relied on in this form of 
government for preventing iheir degeneracy 
are numerous and various. The most effectual 
one is such a limitation of the term of a]>point- 
ments as will maintain a proper responsibility 
to I he people. 

Let rne now ask what circumstance there is 
in tlie constitution of thellouseof Representa- 
tives that \iolates the princi[)Ies of republi- 
can government, or favours the elevation of 
the tew on the ruins of the many? l.el me ask 
whether every circumsiarue is not, (jti the con- 
trary, strictly conformable lo these principles, 
and scrupulc^iisly impartial to the rights and 
f)i (‘tensions of every class and description of 
citizens? 

Who are t<3 he Jut electors of the federal 
representatives? Not the rich, more than the 
poor; not the learnc'd, more than the ignorant; 
not the haughty heirs <j£ distinguished names, 
more than the humble sons of obscurity and 
unpropit ions foriiine. 'Llie electors are to be 
the great body of the pco]>le of the United 
States. They are to be the same who exercise 
the right in ewery State of electing the corre- 
spcjiuling branch of the legislature of the State. 

Who are to be the objec ts ol popidar choice? 
F.very citi/en whose merit may recommend 
him to the esteem and confidence ol his coun- 
try. No qualification of W'calth, of birth, of reli- 
gious faith, or of civil j^rofession is j)c*rmitt(*d 
to feller the judgmeiii or disappoint the in- 
clination of the people. 

If we consiclcT the situation of the men on 
w'hom the free suffrages of their fellow-citizens 
may confer the representative trusi, we shall 
find it involving every sc'ciirity which can be 
devised or desired for their fidelity to their con- 
stiiuenis. 

In the first place, as they will have been 
distinguished by the preference of their fel- 
low-citizens, we are to presume that in general 
they will be somewhat distinguished also by 
those cpialities w’hich entitle them to it. and 
w'hich promise a sincere and scrupulous regard 
to the nature cif their <;ngagements. 

In the second place, (hey w'ill enter into the 
public service under circumstances wdiich can- 
not fail to produce a temporary affection at 
least to their constituents. T.’hcrc is in every 


breast a sensibility to marks of honour, of 
favour, of esteem, and of confidence, w'hich, 
apart from all considerations of interest, is 
some plcnlge for grateful and benevolent re- 
turns. Ingratitude is a common topic of dec- 
lamation against human nature; and it must 
be confessed that instances of it are but too 
frecjuent and flagr.int, both in public and in 
private life. But the universal and extreme 
indignation whieJr it imkjjires is itself a proot 
of the energy and prevalence of the contrary 
sentiment. 

In the third place, those ties w’hich bind the 
representative to his constituents are strength- 
ened ])y motives cjf a more selfish nature, llis 
pride and vanity attach him to a form of gov- 
ernment which favours his pretensions and 
givc^ him a share in its honours and distinc- 
tions. \V"ha leaver hopes or projects might be 
entertained by a fc'w^ aspiring characters, it 
must generally Itappen that a gre^at proportion 
of the men deriving their advancement from 
their influence with the people, w'ould have 
more to hope from a preservation of the fa- 
vour, than fiom innovations in the govern- 
ment sul>versi\e of the authority of the people. 

All these sec urities, however, w’ou Id be found 
very insiiflicieiu without tlic restraint of fre- 
quent elections. Hence, in the fourth place, 
the House ol Representatives is so constituted 
as to support in tfie members an habitual 
recollc'ction lolhcir dependence on the people. 
Belore the sentiments impressed on their 
minds by the mode of their elevation can be 
effaced by the exercise of ]^c)wer, they will be 
compelled lo anticipate the moment when 
their power is to cease, when (heir exercise of 
it is to be review'ed, and when they must de- 
scend to the level from which they w'ere raised: 
ihc*re for ever lo remain unless a faithful dis- 
charge of their trust shall have established 
their true title to a renewal of it. 

I will add, as a fifth circumstance in the 
.situation of the House of Representatives, re- 
straining them frciiii oppressive measures, that 
they can make no law which will not have its 
full opc^ration on themselves and their friends, 
as well as on the great mass of the society. 
This has always been deemed one of the strong- 
est bonds by which human policy can connect 
the rulers and the people J*igethcr. It creates 
between them that communion of interesrs 
and sympathy cjf sentiments of which few gov- 
ernments have furnishcxl examples: but with- 
out which every government degenerates into 
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tyranny. If it be asked ivhat is to restrain the vidual States, the election of a representative 


House of Representatives from making legal 
discriminations in favour of themselves and a 
particular class of the society? 1 answer: the 
genius of the whole system; the nature of just 
and constitutional laws; and above all, the 
vigilant, and manly spirit w’hich actuates the 
people of America— a spirit which nourishes 
freedom, and in return is nourished by it. 

If this spirit shall ever be so far debased as 
to tolerate a law not obligatory on the legisla- 
ture, as well as on the people, the people will 
be prepared to tolerate anything but liberty. 

Such will be the relation between the House 
of Representatives and their constituents. 
Duty, gratitude, interest, ambition itself, are 
the chords by which they will be bound to 
fidelity and sympathy with the great mass of 
the people. It is possible that these may all be 
insufficient to control the caprice and wicked- 
ness of man. But are they not all that govern- 
ment will admit, and that human prudence 
can devise? Arc they not the genuine and the 
characteristic means by which republican gov- 
ernment provides for the liberty and happi- 
ness of the people? Are they not the identical 
means on which every State government in the 
Union relies for the attainment of these im- 
portant ends? What then arc we to understand 
by the objection which this paper has com- 
bated? What are we to say to the men who 
profess the most flaming zeal for repuljlican 
government, yet boldly impeach the funda- 
mental principle of it; who pretend to be 
champions for the right and the capacity of 
the people to choose their own rulers, yet 
maintain that they will prefer those only who 
will immediately and infallibly betray the 
trust committed to them? 

Were the objection to be read by one who 
had not seen the mode prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for the choice of representatives, he 
could suppose nothing less than that some un- 
reasonable qualification of property was an- 
nexed to the right of suffrage; or that the right 
of eligibility was limited to persons of partic- 
ular families or fortunes; or at least that the 
mode prescribed by the State constitutions 
was, in some respect or other, very grossly de- 
parted from. We have seen how far such a sup- 
position would err, as to the two first points. 
Nor would it, in fact, be less erroneous as to 
the last. The only difference discoverable be- 
tween the two cases is, that each representa- 
tive of the United States will be elected by 
five or six thousand citizens; whilst in the indi- 


is left to about as many hundreds. Will it be 
pretended that this difference is sufficient to 
justify an attachment to the State govern- 
ments, and an abhorrence to the federal gov- 
ernment? If this be the point on which the ob- 
jection turns, it deserves to be examined. 

Is it supported by reason? This cannot be 
said, without maintaining that five or six thou- 
sand citizens arc less capable of choosing a 
fit representative, or more liable to be cor- 
rupted by an unfit one, than five or six hun- 
dred. Reason, on the tontrary, assures us, that 
as in so great a number a fit representative 
tvould be most likely to be found, so ihc choice 
would be less likely to be diverted Iniin him 
by the intrigues of the ambitious or the bribes 
of the rich. 

Is the consequence from this doctrine ad- 
missible? If we say that five or six hundred citi- 
zens arc as many as can jointly exercise their 
right of suffrage, must we not deprive the peo- 
ple of the imnicdiatcchoiceof their public serv- 
ants, in every instance where the administra- 
tion of the government does not re(|uirc as 
many of them as will amount to one for that 
number of citizens? 

Is the doctrine warranted by fads? It was 
shown in the last paper that the real represen- 
tation in the British House of CJhminoiis very 
little exceeds the proportion of one for every 
thirty thousand inhabitants. Besides a variety 
of powxTful causes notexisting here, and which 
favour in that country the pretensions of rank 
and wealth, no person is eligible as a repro 
sentative of a county, unless he possess real 
estate of the clear value of six hundred pounds 
sterling per year; nor of a city or borough, un- 
less he possess a like estate of half that annual 
value. 'Vo this qualification on the part of the 
county representatives is added another on 
the part of the county electors, which restrains 
the right of suffrage to persons having a free- 
hold estate of the annual value of more than 
twenty pounds sterling, accorcliag to ihc pres- 
ent rate of money. Notwithstanding these un- 
favourable circumstances, and iiotwitlistand- 
ing some very unequal laws in the British 
ccxle, it cannot be said that the representatives 
of the nation have elevated the few on the 
ruins of the many. 

But we need not resort to foreign experience 
on this subject. Our own is explicit and deci- 
sive. The districts in New Hampshire in which 
the senators are chosen immediately by the 
people are nearly as large as will be necessary 
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for her representatives in the Congress. Those 
of Massachusetts arc larger than will be neces- 
sary for that purpose; and those of New York 
still more so. In the last State the members of 
Assembly for the cities and counties of New 
York and Albany are elected by very nearly 
as many voters as will be entitled to a repre- 
sentative in the Congress, calculating on the 
number of sixty-five representatives cjnly. It 
makes no difference that in these senatorial dis- 
tricts and counties a number of representa- 
tives are voted for by each elector at the same 
time. If the same electors at the same time aie 
capable of choosing four or five representa- 
tives, they cannot be incapable of clioosing 
one. Pennsylvania is an additional example. 
Some of her counties, which elect her State 
represcnlaiives, are almost as large as her dis- 
tricts will be by which her federal repiesenta- 
tives will be elected. I'he city of Philadelphia 
is supposed to contain between filty and sixty 
thr)Lisand souls. It will therefore fonn nearly 
two disliit ts loi thi ihoite of federal represent- 
atives. It lorms, however, but one county, in 
which every elector votes for each of its repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature. And what 
may appc‘ar to be still more dirc*ctly to our 
pm pose, the whole city actually elects a single 
rnnnhf r for the exc^cuiive council. 'Phis is the 
case in all the enher counties of the wStatc. 

Are not ihc'se facts the most satisfactory 
proofs of the fallacy which has been einplovcd 
against the branch of the federal government 
under consideration? Has it appealed on trial 
that the senators of New I laiTi])shire. Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, or the executive coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania, or the members of the 
Assembly in the two last States, have betrayed 
any peculiar disposition to sacrifice the many 
to the few. or are in any respect less worthy of 
their places than the representatives and mag- 
istrates appointed in other States by very 
small divisicjns of the pcxjple? 

But there are cases of a stronger complexion 
than any wJiich 1 have yet quoted. One branch 
•cjf the legislature of Connecticut is so consti- 
tuted that each member of it is elected by the 
whole State. So is the governor of that State, 
of Massachusetts, and of this State, and the 
president of New Hampshire. 1 leave every 
man to decide whether the result of any cme of 
these experiments can be said to countenance 
a suspicion, that a dilfusive mode ol choosing 
representatives of the people tends to elevate 
traitcirs and to undermine the public liberty. 

Publius 
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[HAMILI'CJN OR MADLSON] 

Tiik remaining charge against the House of 
Representatives, which I am to examine, is 
grcjunded cjii a supposition that the number 
of members will not be augmented from time 
to time, as the prcigress of population may de- 
mand. 

It has been admitted that this objection, if 
well supported, would have great weight. 'I'he 
fcjllcjwing obsc‘rvations will show tliat, like 
most oiher objections against the Constitu- 
tion, it can cjnly prc^cecd from a partial view 
of the subject, or from a jealousy which dis- 
colours and disfigures every object which is 
beheld. 

1 . Those who urge the objection seem not 
to have recollected that the federal Constitu- 
tion will not sufler by a comparison with the 
State constitutions, in the security provided 
for a giaclual augnientatic»n ol the iiiunber of 
representatives. The number which is to pre- 
vail in the first instance is declared to be tem- 
porary. Its duration is limited to the short 
term of three years. Within every successive 
term of ten years a census of inhabitants is to 
be repealed. The une(|uivocal objects of these 
regulations are, first, to readjust, from time to 
time, the apportionment of representatives to 
the number of inhabitants, under the single 
exception that each Stale shall have one repre- 
sentative at least; secondly, to augment the 
number of rcpicseiitalives at the same periods, 
under the sole limitation that the wliole num- 
ber shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. If we review the constitu- 
tions of the several States, we shall find that 
some of them contain no deterniiiiatc regula- 
tions on this subject, that others correspond 
ptetiy much on this point with the federal 
Constitution, ancl that the most elTeuual se- 
curity in any of them is resolvable into a mere 
directory provisicjii. 

2 . .As far as experieiue has taken place on 
tliis subject, a gradual increase of representa- 
t •-’s under the State constitutions, has at least 
kept pace with that of the constituents, and it 
ap)>ears that the former have been as ready to 
concur in such measures as the latter have 
been to call for them. 

3 . There is a peculiarity in#the federal Con- 
stitution which insures a watchful attention in 
a majoiity both of the people and cvf their 
representatives to a constitutional augmenta- 
tion of the latter. The peculiarity lies in this. 
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that one branch of the legislature is a repre- 
sentation of citizens, the other of the States: 
in the former, consequently, the larger States 
will have most weight; in the latter, the ad- 
vantage will be in favour of the smaller Slates. 
From this circumstance it may with certainty 
be inferred that the larger States will be stren- 
uous advocates for increasing the number and 
weight of that part of the legislature in which 
their influence predominates. And it so liap- 
pens that four only of the largest will have a 
majority of the whole votes in the Hoiksc of 
Representatives. Should the representatives 
or people, therefore, of the sinallei Stales op- 
pose at any time a reasonable addition of mem- 
bers, a coalition of a very few States will be 
suflicieni to overrule the opposition; a coali- 
tion which, notwithstanding the rivalship and 
local prejudices whicli might prevent it on 
ordinary occasions, would not fail to take 
place, when not merely prompted by coiniiion 
interest, but justified by ccjiiity and the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

It may be alleged, perhaps, that ihe Senate 
would be prompted by like motives to an ad- 
verse coalition; and as their concurrence would 
be indispensable, the just and constituiional 
views of the other branch might be defeated. 
This is the dilTiculty which has probably cre- 
ated the most serious apprehensions in the 
jealous friends of a numerous repieseiitation. 
Fortunately it is among the difficulties whiclv, 
existing only in appearance, vanish on a close 
and accurate inspecticjn. The following reflec- 
tions will, if I mistake not, be admitted to be 
conclusive and satisfactory on this point. 

Notwithstanding the ccjual authority which 
will subsist between the two lunises on all lc:gis- 
lative subjects, except the originating of mon- 
ey bills, it cannot be doubted that the House, 
composed of the greater number of members, 
when supported by the more j>cnverfid States, 
and speaking the known and determined sense 
of a majority of the peciplc, will have no small 
advantage in a question depending on the 
comparative firmness of the tw-o houses. 

This advantage must be increased by the 
c^onsciousness, felt by the same side, of being 
supported in its demands by right, by reason, 
and by the Constitution; and the conscious- 
ness, on the opposite side, of contending 
against the force of all these solemn considera- 
tions. 

It is farther to be considered, that in the 
gradation between the smallest and largest 
States, there arc several which, though most 


likely in general to arrange themselves among 
the former, are too little removed in extent 
and population from the latter, to second an 
opposition to their just and legitimate preten- 
sions. Hence it is by no means certain that a 
majority of vote's, even in the Senate, would be 
unfriendly to proper augmentations in the 
number of representatives. 

It will not be locjkiiig too far to add, that 
the senators from all the new States may be 
gained over to the just views of the House of 
Representatives, by an expedient too obvious 
to be overlooked. As these Slates w’ill, for a 
great length of time, advance in population 
with pc'culiar rapidity, they will be interested 
in freejuent reapportionirienis of the repre- 
sentatives to the number of inliabitaiits. The 
large Stales, therefore, who will prevail in the 
House of Representatives, will have nothing 
to do but to make reapporlionmerils and aug- 
mentations mutually conditions of each other; 
and the senators Irom all the most glowing 
States will he bound to contend lor the latter, 
by the intcTest which tludr Slates will feel in 
the foi'iner. 

'These considerations seem to alford ample 
security on this subject, and ought alone to 
satisfy all the doubts and lears vvliidi have 
been indulged with regard to it. Admin iiig, 
hoevever. that they should all bcwnsuflicieiit to 
subdue the unjust policy <^1 the smaller States, 
or their predominant influence* in the couni ils 
of lire Senate, a constitutional and inlallible 
resoure e still remains with the larger Slates, by 
which they will be able at all times to accom- 
plish their just purposes. 'The House ol Repre- 
sentative's cannot only refuse, but they alone 
can propose, the su}>plic's reejuisite lor the sup- 
port of government. 1 hey, in a word, hold 
the purse— that powerful insiruinetit by which 
W'C behold, in the history of the British Clon- 
stitiitioii, an infant and humble representative 
of the pcojile gtadually enlarging the sphere 
of its activity and importance, and finally 
reducing, as far as it seems to have wished, 
all the overgrown prerogatives of the other 
branches ol the government. 'This power over 
tJie purse may, in lact, he regarded as the most 
complete and eflectual wc*apoii with which any 
constitution can arm the immediate represent- 
ative's ot the people, for obtaining a redress of 
every grievance, and for carrying into effect 
every just and salutary measure. 

Bif< w'ill not the House of Representatives 
be as niiuli interested as the Senate in main- 
taining the goveriiineiit in its proper luiic- 
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tions, and will they not therefore be unwilling 
to stake its existence or its reputation on the 
pliancy of the Senate? Or. if such a trial of 
firmness between the two branches were haz- 
artlecl, would not the cjnc be as likely first to 
yield as the other? I'liese questions will cieate 
no difficulty with those w'ho reflect that in all 
cases the smaller the number, and the more 
permanent and conspicuous the station, of 
men in power, the stronger must f>e the inter- 
est which they will indi\idually feel in u'hat- 
ever concerns the government. Thcjsc wdio rep- 
rc'sent the dignity of their country in the exes 
of other nations will be particularly sensible 
to exery piospect of public danger, or of dis- 
honourable slagnaticui in public allairs. 'I'o 
those cause's we are to ascril)e the continual 
triumph of the British House o{ Coinmcjns 
over the other l)ianches of the government, 
wdienever the engine of a nuiiiey bill has been 
employed. An absolute inflexibility on the side 
cjf the latter, although it could not have failed 
to involve evc'i; di p.uinient of the state in the 
geneial confusion, has neither been appre- 
hendc'd nor expciieiiced. "Fhe utmost degree cjf 
lirninc'ss that can !)e displayed by the federal 
Senate or President, will not be more than 
ecjual to a resistance in which they will be sup- 
ported by constitutional and patriotic prin- 
ciples. 

In this review of the Constitution c^f the 
House ol Representatives, I have passc'd ovc^r 
the circumstances of economy which, in the 
present state of affairs, might have had some 
effect in lessening the temporary number of rep- 
resentative's, and a disregard of which w'oulcl 
piobably have been as lich a theme of decla- 
mation against the Constitution as has been 
shown by the smallness of the numfjcr pro- 
posed. 1 omit also any remarks on the difliculty 
W'hich might be found, under present circum- 
stances, in engaging in the Ic'dc'ral service a 
large number of such characters as the pcM)ple 
will probably elect. One observation, however, 
I must be permitted to add on this subject as 
•claiming, in my judgment, a very serious at- 
tention. It is, that in all legislative assemblies 
tlie greater the number composing them may 
be, the lewer will be the men who will in fact 
direct their proceedings. In the first place, the 
more numercMis an assembly may be, of what- 
ever characters composed, the greater is known 
to be the ascendancy of passion over reason. In 
the next place, the larger the number, the 
greater will be the proporticjn of members of 
limited information and of weak capacities. 


Now, it is precisely on characters of this de- 
scription that the elocpience and address of the 
few are known to act wdth all their force. In 
the anc ieiit republics, w'hcrc the whole body of 
the people assembled in person, a single cura- 
tor, or an artful statesman, was generally sc'cn 
to rule w'ith as complete a sw^ay as it a sceptre 
had been placed in his single hand. On the 
same principle, the more multitudinous a 
icprc'seniaiive assembly may be rendered, the 
more it will partake of the infirmities incident 
to colfectixe meetings of the people. Ignorance 
will he the dupe of cunning, and passion the 
slave of sophistry and declamation. I'hc peo- 
ple can never err more tliaii in supposing that 
by multiplying their representatives beyond 
a certain limit, they strengthen the barrier 
against the government of a lew. hxperience 
will lor c'vei admonish them that, cm the con- 
trary, after securing a sufficient nutnher for the 
purposes of safety, of local infoiniation, and of 
diffusive sympathy xuith the whole society , they 
will counierac t their own views by everv addi- 
tion to tlicir representatives. T he countenance 
of the government may become more demo- 
cratic, but the soul that animates it will be 
more oligarchic. The machine W’ill be enlarg- 
ed. but the fewer, and often the more secret, 
w'ill be the springs by which its motions arc 
dircc ted. 

As connected w^iih the objection against the 
number of representatives, may properly be 
here noticed, that which has been suggested 
against the nunihc'r made competent tor legis- 
lative business. It has been said that more than 
a majority ought to have been rc'c]iiired for a 
cjiiorum: and mi particular cases, if not in all. 
more than a majority of a t|uorum for a deci- 
sion. That some advantages might have result- 
ed from such a precaution cannot be denied. 
It might have been an additional shield to 
some particular interests, and aiiothc'r ob- 
stacle genera llv to hasty and partial iiK!;csures. 
But these considerations are outweighed by the 
inconveniences in the opposite scale. In all 
cases where justice or the general good might 
retjiiire new laws tc3 be passed, or active meas- 
ures tc) be pursuc'd, the fimdamental princij>Ic 
of free govenmient would be reversed. It would 
be no longer the majority that would nile: the 
power would be transferred to the minority. 
Were the delensiv^c privilege limited to partic- 
ular cases, an interested minority might take 
advantage of it to screen themselves from 
equitable sacrifices to the general weal, or, in 
particular emergencies, to c.xtort unreasonable 
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indulgences. Lastly it would facilitate and 
foster the baneful practice of secessions; a 
practice which has shown itself even in States 
where a majority only is required; a practice 
subversive of all the principles of order and 
regular government; a practice which leads 
more directly to public convulsions, and the 
ruin of popular governments than any other 
which has yet been displayed among us. 

Publius 

Number 

[HAMILTON] 

The natural order of the subject leads us to 
consider, in this place, that provision of the 
Constitution which authorises the national leg- 
islature to regulate, in the last resort, the elec- 
tion of its own members. 

It is in these words: “The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; hut the Con- 
gress may, at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators.'* ^ This provision has not 
only been declaimed against by those who 
condemn the Constitution in the gross; but it 
has been censured by those who have objected, 
with less latitude ancl greater moderation; and, 
in one instance, it has been thought exception- 
able by a gentleman w^ho has declared himsejf 
the advocate of every other part of the system. 

I am greatly mistaken, notwithstanding, if 
there be any article in the whole plan more 
completely defensible than this. Its propriety 
rests upon the evidence of this plain proposi- 
tion, that every government ought to contain 
in itself the means of its own preservation. 
Every just reasoner will, at first sight, approve 
an adherence to this rule, in the work of the 
convention; and will disapprove every devia- 
tion from it which may not appear to have been 
dictated by the necessity of incorporating into 
the work some particular ingredient, which 
with a rigid confcjrmity to the rule was incom- 
patible. Even in this case, though he may ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, yet he will not cease 
to regard and to regret a departure from so 
fundamental a principle as a portion of imper- 
fection in the system which may prove the seed 
of future weakness, and perhaps anarchy. 

It will not be alleged that an election law 
could have been framed and inserted in the 

^ Hit clause, 4th section, of the 1st article.— 
Publius 


Constitution which would have been always 
applicable to every probable change in the 
situation of the country; and it will therefore 
not be denied, that a discretionary power over 
elections ought to exist somewhere. It will, I 
presume, be as readily conceded that there 
were only three ways in which this power 
could have been reasonably modified and dis- 
posed: that it must either have been lodged 
wholly in the national legislature, or wholly in 
the State legislatures, or primarily in the latter 
and ultimately in the former. The last mode 
has, with reason, been preferred by the con- 
vention. I’hcy have submitted the regulation 
of elections for the federal government, in the 
first instance, to the lo<al administrations; 
which, in ordinary cases, and when no im- 
proper views prevail, may be both more con- 
venient and more satisfactory; but they have 
reserved to the national authority a right to in- 
terposc.whenevcr extraordinary circunistances 
might render that interposition necessary to 
its safety. 

Nothing can be more evident than that an 
exclusive powxr of regulating elections for the 
national government, in the hands of the State 
legislatures, would leave the existence of the 
Union entirely at their mercy. They could at 
any moment annihilate it, by neglecting to 
provide for the choice of persi^s to adminis- 
ter its affairs. It is to little purpose to say that 
a neglect or omission of this kind would not 
be likely to take place. "I'he const if uiional 
possibility of the thing, without an ecjuivalent 
for the risk, is an unanswerable objection. Nor 
has any satisfactory reason been yet assigned 
for incurring that risk. "I'he extravagant sur- 
mises of a distempered jealousy can never be 
dignified with that character. If we are in a 
humour to presume abuses of power, it is as 
fair to presume them on the part of the State 
governments as on the part of the general gov- 
ernment. And as it is more consonant to the 
rules of a just theory, to trust the Union with 
the care of its own existence, than to transfer 
that care to any other hands, if abuses of pow- 
er are to be ha/arded on the one. side or on the 
other, it is more rational to hazard them where 
the power would naturally be placed, than 
where it would unnaturally be placed. 

Suppcjse an article had been introduced in- 
to the Constitution, empowering the United 
States to regulate the elections for the particu- 
lar States, would any man have hesitated to 
condemn it, both as an unwarrantable trans- 
position of power, and as a premeditated en- 
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gine for the destruction of the State govern- 
ments? The violation of principle, in this case, 
would have required no comment; and, to an 
unbiased observer, it will not be less apparent 
in the project of subjecting the existence of 
the national government, in a similar respect, 
to the pleasure of the State governments. An 
impsirtial view of the matter cannot fail to re- 
sult in a conviction, that each, as far as pos- 
sible, ought to depend on itself for its own 
preservation. 

As an objection to this position, it may be 
remarked that the constitution of the national 
Senate would involve, in its full extent, the 
danger which it is suggested might flow from 
an exclusive power in the State legislatures to 
regulate the federal elections. It may be al- 
leged that, by declining the appointment of 
senators, they might at any time give a fatal 
blow to the IJnion; and from this it may be 
inferred that as its existence would be thus 
rendered dependent upon them in so essential 
a point, there eaii ir no objection to intrusting 
them with it in the particular case under con- 
sideration. The interest of each State, it may 
be added, to maintain its representation in the 
national councils, would be a complete secu- 
rity against an abuse of the trust. 

I’his argument, though specious, will not, 
upon examination, b<? found solid. It is cer- 
tainly true that the State legislatures, by for- 
bearing the appointment of senators, may cle- 
stroy the national government. But it will not 
follow that, because they have the power to do 
this in one instance, they ought to have it in 
every other. There are cases in w'hich the per- 
nicious tendency of such a power may be far 
more decisive, without any motive ecjually co- 
gent with that which must have regulated the 
conduct of the convention in respect to the 
formation of the Senate, to recominend their 
admission into the system. So far as that con- 
struction may expose the Union to the possi- 
bility of injury from the State legislatures, it is 
an evil; but it is an evil w^hich could not have 
been avoided without excluding the States, 
in their political capacities, whc^lly from a 
place in the organisation of the national gov- 
ernment. If this had been done, it wcjuld 
doubtless have been interpreted into an entire 
dereliction of the federal principle; and would 
certainly have deprived the State governments 
of that absolute safeguard which they will en- 
joy under this provision. But however wise it 
may have been to have submitted in this in- 
stance to an inconvenience, for the attainment 


of a necessary advantage or a greater good, no 
inference can be drawn from thence to favour 
an accumulation of the evil, where no neces- 
sity urges, nor any greater good invites. 

It may be easily discerned also that the na- 
tional government would run a much greater 
risk from a power in the State legislatures over 
the elections of its House of Representatives, 
than from their power of appointing the mem- 
bers of its Senate. I'he senators are to be cho- 
sen for the period of six years; there is to be a 
rotation, by which the seats of a third part of 
them are to be vacated and replenished every 
two years; and no State is to be entitled to 
more than two senators; a quorum of the body 
is to consist of sixteen members. The joint re- 
sult of these circumstances would be, that a 
temporary combination of a few States to in- 
termit I he app<nntmcnt of senators, could 
neither annul the existence nor impair the ac- 
tivity of the body; and it is not from a general 
and permanent combination of the States that 
we can have anything to fear. The first might 
proceed from sinister designs in the leading 
members of a few of the State legislatures; the 
last would suppose a fixed and rooted disaffec- 
tation in the great body of the people, w^hich 
will eitlier never exist at all, or will, in all 
probability, proceed from an experience of 
the inaptitude of the general government to 
the advancement of their happiness— in which 
event no good citizen could desire its continu- 
ance. 

But with regard to the federal House of 
Representatives, there is intended to be a 
general election of members once in two years. 
If the State legislatures wwe to be invested 
with an exclusive power of regulating these 
elections, every period of making them would 
be a delicate crisis in the national situation, 
which might issue in a dissolution of the 
llnion, if the leaders of a few of the most im- 
portant States should have entered into a pre- 
vious conspiracy to prevent an election. 

1 shall not deny that there is a degree of 
weight in the observation, that the interests 
of each State, to be represented in the federal 
councils, will be a security against the abuse 
of a power over its elections in the hands of the 
State legislatures. But the security wrill not be 
considered as complete by those who attend to 
the force of an obvious cUftinctioii between 
the interest of the people in the public felicity 
and the interest of their IcKal rulers in the 
power and consequence of their offices. The 
people of America may be w’armly attached 
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to the government of the Union, at times when 
the particular rulers of particular States, stim- 
ulatcd by the natural rivalship of power, and 
by the hopes of personal aggrandisement, and 
supported by a strong faction in each of those 
States, may be in a very opposite temper. This 
diversity of sentiment between a majority of 
the people and the individuals who have the 
greatest credit in their councils is exemplified 
in some of the States at-liM?*T3rescnt moment, 
on the present question. The scheme of sepa- 
rate confederacies, which will always multiply 
the chances of ambition, will be a never fail- 
ing bait to all such influential characters in the 
State administrations as are capable of prefer- 
ring their own emolument and advancement 
to the public weal. With so effectual a weapon 
in their hands as the exclusive power of regu- 
lating elections for the national government, 
a combination of a few such men, in a few of 
the most considerable States, where the teinp 
tation will always be the strongest, might ac- 
complish the destruction of the Union, by 
seizing the opportunity of some casual dissatis- 
faction among the people (and which perhaps 
they may themselves have excited), to discon- 
tinue the choice of members for the federal 
House of Representatives. It ought never to 
be forgotten that a firm union of this country, 
under an cfheient government, will probably 
be an increasing object of jealousy to more 
than one nation of Europe; and that enter- 
prises to subvert it will scmictimes originate 
in the intrigues of foreign powers, and will 
seldom fail to be patronisecl and abetted by 
some of them. Its preservation therefore cjught, 
in no case that can be avoided, to be committed 
to the guardianship of any but those whose 
situation will uniformly beget an immediate 
interesrin thcTaithful and vigilant perforin- 
ance of the trust. Publius 

Number 6o 

We have seen that an unccintroUable power 
over the elections to the federal government 
could not, without hazard, be committed to 
the State legislatures. Let us now sec what 
would be the danger on the other side; that is, 
from confiding the ultimate right of regulat- 
ing its own elections to the Union itself. It is 
not pretended that this right would ever be 
used for the exclusion of any State from its 
share in the representation. The interest of ail 
would, in this respect at least, be the security 


of all. But it is alleged that it might be employ- 
ed in such a manner as to promote the election 
of some favourite class of men in exclusion of 
others, by confining the places of election to 
particular districts, and rendering it impracti- 
cable to the citizens at large to partake in the 
choice. Of ail chimerical suppositions, this 
seems to be the most chimerical. On the one 
hand, no rational calculation of probabilities 
would lead us to imagine that the disposition 
which a conduct so violent and extraordinary 
would imply, could ever find its w'ay into the 
national councils: and on the other, it may be 
concluded with certainty, that if so improper 
a spirit should ever gain adinittanc e into them, 
it would display itself in a form altogether dif- 
ferent and far more decisive. 

'I'hc improbability of the attempt may be 
satisfactorily inferred from this single reflec- 
tion, that it could never be made without caus- 
ing an immediate revolt of the great body of 
the people, headed and directed by the Slate 
governments. It is not difficult to conceive 
that this characteristic right of Irecdom may, 
in certain turbulent and factious seasons, be 
violated, in rc^spect to a particular class of 
citizens, by a victorious and overbearing ma- 
jority; but that so fundamental a privilege, in 
a country so situated and enlightened, should 
be invaded to the prejudice of The great mass 
of the people, by the deliberate policy of the 
government, without ociasioning a popular 
revolution, is altogether inconceivable and in- 
credible. 

In addition to this general reflection, there 
are considerations of a more precise nature, 
which forbid all apprehension on the subject. 
The dissimilarity in the ingredients which will 
compose the national government,, and still 
more in the manner- in" which they will be 
brought into action in its various branches, 
must form a pciwerful obstacle to a concert of 
views in any partial scheme of elections. There 
is sullicient diversity in the state of property, 
in the genius, manners, and habits of t\\e peo- 
ple oi the dilleTcnt parts of the Union, to 
occasion a material diversity of disposition 
in their representatives towards the diftcrent 
ranks and conditions in society. And though 
an intimate intercourse under the same gov- 
ernment will promote a gradual assimilation 
in some of these respects, yet there arc causes, 
as well physical as moral, which may, in a 
greater or less degree, permanenlly nourish 
clifferent propensities and inclinations in this 
respect. But the circumstance which will be 
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Jikely to have the greatest influence in the mat- 
ter will be the dissimilar modes of constituting 
the several component parts of the govern- 
ment. The House of Reprcsenui lives being to 
be elected immediately by the people, the Sen- 
ate by the State legislatures, the President by 
electors chosen for that purpose by the people, 
there would be little probability of a common 
interest to cement these different branches in 
a predilection fc^r any particular class of elec- 
tors. 

As to the Senate, it is impossible that any 
regulation of “time and manner,** which is all 
that is proposed to be submitted to the nation- 
al government in respect to that body, can af- 
fc*ct the spirit which will direct the choice of 
its members. 'I’he collective sense of the State 
legislaHtrrsTOfpnww^e -influenced by^SfwnTc- 
ous circumstances of that sort: a consideration 
which alone ought to satisfy us that the dis- 
crimination apprehended would never be at- 
tempted. For T\V ■! inducement could the Sen- 
ate have to concur in a preference in w'hich 
itself would nen be inclucled? Or to what pur- 
perse would it be established, in reference to 
one branch oi the legislature, if it ccjuld not 
be extended to the other. The composition of 
the one wcnilci in this case counteract that of 
the other. And we can never suppose that it 
would embrace the appointments to the Sen- 
ate, unless we can at the same time suppose the 
voluntary cooperation of the State legisla- 
tures. If we make the latter supposition, it then 
becomes iiiihialeiial where the potver in cjuc!S- 
tion is placed— whether in their hands or in 
those of the Union. 

lJut w'hat is to be the object of this capri- 
cious partiality in the national councils? Is it 
to be exercised in a discrimination between 
the different departments of industry, or be- 
tu'ceii the diflerent kinds of property, or be- 
tween the diflerent degrees of property? Will 
it lean in favour of the landed interest, or the 
moneyed interest, or the mercantile interest, 
or the manufacturing interest? Or. to speak in 
the fashionable language of the adversaries to 
the Constitution, will it court tlie elevation of 
“the wealthy and the well-born,** to the exclu- 
sion and debasement of all the rest of the 
.society? 

If this partiality is to be exerted in favour 
of those who are concerned in any particular 
description of industry or property, 1 presume 
it will readily be admitted that the competi- 
tion for it will lie between landed men and 
merchants. And I scruple not to affirm that it 


is infinitely less likely that either of them 
should gain an ascendant in the national coun- 
cils, than that the one or the other of them 
should predominate in all the local councils. 
The inference will be, that a conduct tending 
to give an undue preference to either is much 
less to be tlreaded from the former than from 
the latter. 

"I'he several States are in various degrees ad- 
dicted to agriculture and commerce. In most, 
if not all of them, agriculture is predominant. 
In a tew ot them, however, commerce nearly 
divides its empire, and in most of them has a 
considerable share of influence. In proportion 
as either prevails, it will be conveyed into the 
national representation; and for the very rea- 
son that this will be an emanatic^n from a 
greater variety ot interests, and in much more 
various proportions than are to be found in 
any single State, it will be much less apt to 
espouse either of them with a decided partial- 
ity than the representation of an\ single State. 

In a ermntry consisting chiefly of the culti- 
vators of land, where the rules of an equal rep- 
resentation obtain, the landed interest must, 
upon the whole, preponderate in the govern- 
ment. As long as this interest prevails in most 
of the State legislatures, so long it must main- 
tain a correspondent superiority in the na- 
tional Senate which will generally be a faith- 
ful copy of the majorities of those assemblies. 
It cannot therefore be presumed that a sacri- 
fice of the landed to the mercantile class will 
ever be a favourite object of this branch of the 
federal legislature. In applying thus particu- 
larly to the Senate a general obser\'aiion sug- 
gested by the situation of the country, I am 
governetl by the consideration that the credu- 
lous votaries of State power cannot, upon tlieir 
own principles, suspect that the Slate legisla- 
tures woiikl be Avarped from their duly by any 
external influence. But in reality the same sit- 
uation must have the same effect, in the primi- 
tive composition at least of the federal House 
of Representatives; an improper bias towards 
fhe mercantile class id as little to be expected 
from this quarter as from the other. 

In order, perhaps, to give countenance to 
the objection at any rate, it may be asked, is 
there not danger of an opposite bias in the 
national government whicl\may dispo.se it to 
entleavour to secure a monopoly of the federal 
administration to the landed class? As there is 
little likelihood that the supposition of such 
a bias will have any terrors for tho.se who 
would be immediately injured by it, a laboured 
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answer to this question will be dispensed 
with. It will be sufficient to remark, first, that 
for the reasons elsewhere assigned, it is less 
likely that any decided partiality should pre- 
vail in the councils of the Union than in those 
of any of its members. Secondly, that there 
would be no temptation to violate the Con- 
stitution in favour of the landed class, because 
that class would, in the natural course of 
things, enjoy as great a preponderancy as it- 
self could desire. And thirdly, that men ac- 
customed to investigate the sources of public 
prosperity upon a large scale must be too well 
convinced of the utility of commerce to be in- 
clined to inflict upon it so deep a wound as 
would result from the entire exclusion of those 
who would best understand its interest from a 
share in the management of them. The impor- 
tance of commerce, in the view of revenue 
alone, must effectually guard it against the 
enmity of a body which would be continually 
importuned in its favour by the urgent calls 
of public necessity. 

1 the rather consult brevity in discussing 
the probability of a preference founded upon 
a discrimination between the diffetent kinds 
of industry and property, because, as far as 1 
understand the meaning of the objectors, they 
contemplate a discrimination of another kind. 
They appear to have in view, as the objects of 
the preference with which they endeavour to 
alarm us, those whom they designate by the 
description of '‘the wealthy and the well-born." 
These, it seems, are to be exalted to an odious 
pre-eminence over the rest of their fellow- 
citizens. At one time, however, their elevation 
is to be a necessary consequence of the small- 
ness of the representative body; at another 
time it is to be effected by depriving the peo- 
ple at large of the opportunity eff exercising 
their right of suffrage in the choice of that 
body. 

But upon what principle is the discrimina- 
tion of the places of election to be made, in 
order to answer the purpose of the meditated 
preference? Are "the wealthy and the well- 
born," as they are called, confined to particu- 
lar spots in the several States? Have they, by 
some miraculous instinct or foresight, set apart 
in each of them a common place of residence? 
Are they only to be met with in the towns or 
cities? Or are they, on the contrary, scattered 
over the face of the country as avarice or 
chance may have happened to cast their own 
lot or that of their predecessors? If the latter 
is the case (as every intelligent man knows it 


to be,') is it not evident that the policy of con- 
fining the places of election to particular dis- 
tricts Avould be as subversive of its own aim 
as it would be exceptionable on every other 
account? The truth is, that there is no method 
of securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended. but by prescribing qualifications of 
property cither for those who may elect or 
be elected. But this forms no part of the power 
to be conferred upon the national govern- 
ment. Its authority would be expressly re- 
stricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, the manner of elections. The qualifica- 
tions of the persons who may choose or be 
chosen, as has been remarked upon other oc- 
casions, are defined and fixed in the Constitu- 
tion, and arc unalterable by the legislature. 

Let it, how'cver, be admitted, for argument 
sake, that the expedient suggested might be 
successful; and let it at the same time be 
equally taken for granted that all the scruples 
which a sense of duty or an apprehension of 
the danger of the experiment might inspire, 
were overcome in the breasts of the national 
rulers, still I imagine it will hardly be pretend- 
ed that they could ever hope to carry such an 
enterprise into execution without the aid of a 
military force sufficient to subdue die resist- 
ance of the great body of the p^plc. The im- 
probability of the existence of a force equal to 
that object has been discussed and demon- 
strated in different parts of these papers; but 
that the futility of the objection under con- 
sideration may appear in the strongest light, 
it shall be conceded for a moment that such 
a force might exist, and the national govern- 
ment shall be suppexsed to be in the actual 
possession of it. What will be the conclusion? 
With a disposition to invade the essential rights 
of the community, and wuth the mcansof grati- 
fying that disposition, is it presumable that 
the persons who were actuated by it would 
amuse themselves in the ridiculous task of 
fabricating election laws for securing a prefer- 
ence to a favourite class of men? Would they 
not be likely to prefer a conduct better adapt- 
ed to their own immediate aggnandi^einent? 
Would they not rather boldly resolve to per- 
petuate themselves in office by ont decisive act 
of usurpation, than to trust to precarious ex- 
pedients which, in spite of all the precautions 
that might accompany them, might terminate 
in the dismission, disgrace, and ruin of their 
authors? Would they not fear that citizens, 

' Particularly in the Southern States and in this 
state.— Publius 
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not less tenacious than conscious of their 
rights, would flock from the remote extremes 
of their respective States to the places of elec- 
tion, to overthrow their tyrants, and to sub- 
stitute men who would be disposed to avenge 
the violated majesty of the people? Publius 

Number 61 

[HAMILTON] 

The more candid opposers of the provision 
respecting elections, contained in the plan of 
the convention, when pressed in argument, 
will sometimes concede the propriety of that 
provision; with this qualification, however, 
that it ought to have been accompanied with a 
declaration that all elections should be had 
in tlic counties where the electors resided, 
rhis, say they, was a necessary precaution 
against an abuse of the power. A declaration 
of this nature would certainly have been harm- 
less; so far as i^ would have had the effect of 
cpiieting apprehensions, it might not have 
been undesirable. But it would, in fact, have 
afforded little or no additional security against 
the danger apprehended; and the want of it 
wdll never be considered, by an impartial and 
judicious examiner, as a serious, still less as an 
insuperable, objection to the plan. The differ- 
ent views taken of tlie subject in the two pre- 
ceding papers must be sufficient to satisfy all 
dispassionate and discerning men that if the 
public liberty should ever be the victim of the 
ambition of the national rulers, the power 
under examination, at least, will be guiltless 
of the sacrifice. 

If those who are inclined to consult their 
jealousy only w^ould excrci.sc it in a careful 
inspection of the several State constitutions, 
they would find little less room for disquietude 
and alarm from the latitude which most of 
them allow in respect to elections than from 
the latitude which is proposed to be allowed 
to the national government in the same re- 
spect. A review of their situation, in this par- 
ticular, would tend greatly to remove any ill 
impressions which may remain in regard to 
this matter. But as that view would lead into 
long and tedious details, 1 shall content my- 
self with the single example of the State in 
which I write. The constitution of New York 
makes no other provision for locality of elec- 
tions than that the members of the Assembly 
shall be elected in the counties; those of the 
Senate, in the great districts into which the 
State is or may be divided: these at present are 


four in number, and comprehend each from 
two to six counties. It may readily be perceived 
that it would not be more difficult to the legis- 
lature of New York to defeat the suffrages of 
the citizens of New York, by confining elections 
to particular places, than for the legislature of 
the United States to defeat the suffrages of the 
citizens of the Union, by the like expedient. 
Suppose, for instance, the city of Albany was 
to be apfHjinted the .sole place of election for 
the county and district of which it is a part, 
would not the inhabitants of that city speedily 
become the only electors of the members both 
of the Senate and Assembly for that county 
and district? Can w^e imagine that the electors 
who reside in the remote subdivisions of the 
counties of Albany, Saratoga, Cambridge, etc., 
or in any part of the county of Montgomery, 
would take the trouble to come to the city of 
Albany, to give their votes for members of the 
Assembly or Senate, sooner than they would 
repair to the city of New York, to participate 
in tlic choice of the members of the federal 
House of Representatives? The alarming in- 
difference discoverable in the exercise of so 
invaluable a privilege under the existing laws, 
which afford every facility to it, furnishes a 
ready answer to this c|uestion. And, abstracted 
from any experience on the subject, we can be 
at no loss to determine that w^hen the place of 
election is at an inconvenient distance from 
the elector, the effect upon his conduct will be 
the same whether that distance be twenty miles 
or twenty thousand miles. Hence it must ap- 
pear that objections to the particular modifi- 
cation of the federal power of regulating elec- 
tions w^ill, in substance, apply with equal force 
to the modification of the like powder in the 
constitution of this State; and for this reason 
it will be impossible to accpiit the one and 
to condemn the other. A similar comparison 
would lead to the same conclusion in respect 
to the constitutions of most of the other States. 

If it should be said that defects in the State 
constitutions furnish no apology for those 
which are to be found in the plan projxiscd, 
I answer, that as the former have never been 
thought chargeable witli inattention to the 
security of liberty, w'hcre the imputations 
thrown on the latter can be shown to be appli- 
cable to them also, the presumption is that 
they are rather the cavijtfing refinements of 
a predetermined opposition than the well- 
founded inferences of a candid research after 
truth. To those who are disposed to consider 
as innocent omissions in the State consticu- 
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tlons what they regard as unpardonable blem- 
ishes in the plan of the convention, nothing 
can be said; or at most, they can only be asked 
to assign some substantial reason why the 
representatives of the people in a single State 
should be more impregnable to the lust of 
power, or other sinister motives, than the rep- 
resentatives of the people of the UnitedStates? 
If they cannot do this, they ought at least to 
prove to us that it is easier to subvert the liber- 
ties of three millions of people, with the advan- 
tage of local governments to head their oppo- 
sition, than of two hundred thousand people 
who are destitute of that advantage*. And in 
relation to the point immediately under con- 
sideration, they ought to convince us that it 
is less probable that a predominant faction in 
a single State should, in order to maintain its 
superiority, incline to a preference of a partic- 
ular class of electors, than that a similar spirit 
should take possession of the representatives 
of thirteen States, spread over a vast region, 
and in several respects distinguishable from 
each other by a diversity of local circumstances, 
prejudices, and interests. 

Hitherto my observations have only aimed 
at a vindication of the provision in question, 
on the ground of theoretic propriety, on that 
of the clanger of placing the power elsewhere, 
and on that of the safety of placing it in the 
manner proposed. But there remains to be 
mentioned a positive advantage which will* 
result from this disposition, and which could 
not as well have been obtained from any 
otlier: I allude to the circumstance of uniform- 
ity in the time of elections for the federal 
House of Representatives. It is more than pos- 
sible that this uniformity may be found by 
experience to be of great importance to the 
public welfare, both as a security against the 
perpetuation of the same spirit in the body, 
and as a cure for the diseases of faction. If each 
State may choose its own time of election, it 
is possible there may be at least as many differ- 
ent periods as there are months in the year. 
The times of election in the several States, as 
they are now established for local purposes, 
vary between extremes as wide as March and 
November. The consequence of this diversity 
would be that there could never happen a 
total dissolution or renovation of the body at 
one time. If an improper spirit of any kind 
should happen to prevail in it, that spirit 
would be apt to infuse itself into the new mem- 
bers, as they come forward in succession. The 
mass would be likely to remain nearly the 


same, assimilating constantly to itself its grad- 
ual accretions. There is a contagion in example 
which few men have sufficient force of mind to 
resist. I am inclined to think that treble the 
duration in office, with the condition of a 
total dissolution of the body at the same time, 
might be less formidable to liberty than one 
third of that duration subject to gradual and 
successive alterations. 

Uniformity in the time of elections seems 
not less requisite for executing the idea of 
a regular rotation in the Senate, and for con- 
veniently assembling the legislature at a stated 
period in each year. 

It may be asked. Why, then, could , not a 
time have been fixed in the Constitution? As 
the most zealous adversaries of the plan f)£ the 
convention in this State are, in general, not 
less zealous admirers of the constitution of the 
State, the question may be retorted, and it may 
be asked. Why was not a time for the like 
purpose fixed in the constitution of this State? 
No better answer can be given than that it 
was a matter which might safely be entrusted 
to legislative discretion; and that if a time had 
been appointed, it might, upon experiment, 
have been found less convenient ihan some 
other time. The same answer may be given to 
the question put on the other side. And it 
may be added that the supposed^ danger of a 
gradual change being merely speculative, it 
would have been hardly advisable upon that 
speculation to establish, as a fundamental 
point, what would deprive several States of the 
convenience of having the elections for their 
own government and for the national govern- 
ment at the same epochs. Publius 

Number 62 

[HAMILTON OR MADISON] 

Having examined the constitution of the 
House of Representatives, and answered such 
of the objections against it as seemed to merit 
notice, I enter next on the examination of the 
Senate. 

I'he heads into which this member of tlie 
government may be considered are: I. The 
qualification of senators; II. The appointment 
of them by the State legislatures; III. The 
equality of representation in the Senate; IV. 
The number of senators, and the term for 
which they are to be elected; V. The powers 
vested in the Senate. 

I. The qualifications proposed for senators, 
as distinguished from those of representatives. 
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consist in a more advanced age and a longer Constitution which is allowed on all hands to 
period of citizenship. A senator must be thirty be the result, not of theory, but “of a spirit 


years of age at least; as a representative must 
be twenty-five. And the former must have been 
a citizen nine years; as seven years are required 
for the latter. The propriety of these distinc- 
tions is explained by the nature of the sena- 
torial trust, which, requiring greater extent 
of information and stability of character, re- 
quires at the same time that the senator should 
have reached a period of life most likely to 
supply these advantages; and which, partici- 
pating immediately in transactions with for- 
eign nations, ought to be exercised by none 
who are not thoroughly weaned from the pre- 
possessions and habits incident to foreign 
birth and education. The term of nine years 
appears to be a prudent mediocrity between 
a total exclusion of adopted citizens, whose 
merits and talents may claim a share in the 
public confidence, and an indiscriminate and * 
hasty admissi/^n « them, which might create a 
channel for foreign influence on the national 
councils. 

II. It is equally unnecessary to dilate on the 
appoiriiment of senators by the State legisla- 
tures. Among the various modes which might 
have been devised for constituting this branch 
of the government, that which has been pro- 
posed by the convention is probably the most 
congenial with the public opinion. It is recom- 
mended by the double advantage ol favouring 
a select appointment, and of giving to the State 
governments such an agency in the formation 
of the federal government as must secure the 
authority of the fonner, and may form a con- 
venient link between the two systems. 

III. The ec|uality of representation in the 
Senate is another point, which, being evi- 
dently the result of coniprcnnise between the 
opposite pretensions of the large and the small 
States, does not call for much discussion. If 
indeed it be right, that among a people thor- 
c^ughly incorporated into one nation, every dis- 
trict ought to have a proportional share in the 
government, and that among independent and 
sovereign Slates, bound together by a simple 
league, the parties, however unequal in size, 
ought to have an equal share in the common 
councils, it does not appear to be without some 
reason that in a compound republic, partak- 
ing both of the national and federal character, 
the government ought to be founded on a 
mixture of the principles of proportional and 
equal representation. But it is superfluous to 
try, by the standard of theory, a part of the 


of amity, and that mutual deference and con- 
cession which the peculiarity of our political 
situation rendered indispensable.'* A common 
government, with powers equal to its objects, 
is called for by the voice, ancl still more loudly 
by the political situation, of America. A gov- 
ernment founded on principles more conso- 
nant to the wishes of the larger States is not 
likely to be obtained from the smaller States. 
The only option, then, for the former, lies 
between the proposed government and a gov- 
ernment still more objectionable. Under this 
alternative, the advice of prudence must be to 
embrace the lesser evil; and, instead of indulg- 
ing a fruitless anticipation of the possible mis- 
chiefs which may ensue, to contemplate ratlier 
the advantageous consequences which may 
qualify the sacrifice. 

In this spirit it may be remarked, that the 
equal vote allowed to each State is at once a 
constitutional recognition of the portion of 
sovereignty remaining in the individual States, 
and an instrument for preserv'ing that residu- 
ary sovereignty. So far the equality ought to be 
no less acceptable to the large than to the 
small States; since they are not less solicitous 
to guard, by every possible expedient, against 
an improper consolidation of the States into 
one simple republic. 

Another advantage accruing from this in- 
gredient in the constitution of the Senate 
is the additional impediment it must prove 
against improper acts of legislation. No law 
or resolution can now* be passed wiifiout the 
concurrence, first, of a majority of the people, 
and then, of a majority of the States. It must 
be acknowledged that this complicated check 
on legislation may in some instances be injuri- 
ous as well as beneficial; and that the peculiar 
defence which it involves in favour of the 
smaller States would be more rational, if any 
interests common to them, and distinct from 
those of the other States, would otherwise be 
exposed to peculiar danger. But as tiic larger 
States wdll always be able, by their power over 
the supplies, to defeat unreasonable exertions 
of this prerogative of the lesser States, and as 
the facility and excess of law-making seem to 
be the diseases to which oqr governments are 
most liable, it is not impossible that this part 
of the Constitution may be more convenient 
in practice than it appears to many in con- 
templation. 

IV. The number of senators, and the dura- 
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tion of their appointment, come next to be 
considered. In order to form an accurate judg- 
ment on both these points, it will be proper to 
inquire into the purposes which are to be 
answered by a senate; and in order to ascertain 
these, it will be necessary to review the incon- 
veniences which a republic must suffer from 
the want of such an institution. 

First. It is a misfortune incident to republi- 
can government, though in a less degree than 
to other governments, that those who admin- 
ister it may forget their obligations to their 
constituents, and prove unfaithful to their im- 
portant trust. In this point of view, a senate, 
as a second branch of the legislative assembly, 
distinct from, and dividing the power wdth, 
a first, must be in all cases a salutary check on 
the government. It doubles the security to the 
people, by requiring the concurrence of two 
distinct bodies in schemes of usurpation or 
perfidy, where the ambition or corruption of 
one would otherwise be sufficient. This is a 
precaution founded on such clear principles, 
and now so well understood in the United 
States, that it would be more than superfluous 
to enlarge on it. 1 will barely remark, that as 
the improbability of sinister combinations will 
be in proportion to the dissimilarity in the 
genius of the two bodies, it must be politic to 
distinguish tliem from each other by every cir- 
cumstance which will consist w^ith a due har-^ 
mony in all proper measures, and with the 
genuine principles of republican government. 

Secondly. The necessity of a senate is not 
less indicated by the propensity of all single 
and numerous assemblies to yield to the im- 
pulse of sudden and violent passions, and to 
be seduced by factious leaders into intemper- 
ate and pernicious resolutions. Examples on 
this subject might be cited without number; 
and from proceedings within the UnitedStates, 
as well as from the history of other nations. 
But a position that will not be contradicted 
need not be proved. All that need be remarked 
is, that a body whicli is to correct this infiraiity 
ought itself to be free from it, and consequently 
ought to be less numerous. It ought, moreover, 
to possess great firmness, and consequently 
ought to hold its authority by a tenure of con- 
siderable duration. 

Thirdly. Another defect to be supplied by 
a senate lies in a want of due acquaintance 
with the objects and principles of legislation^ 
It is not possible that an assembly of men 
called for the most part from pursuits of a 
private nature, continued in appointment for 


a short time, and led by no permanent motive 
to devote the intervals of public occupation 
to a study of the laws, the affairs, and the com- 
prehensive interests of their country, should, 
if left wholly to themselves, escape a variety of 
important errors in the exercise of their legis- 
lative trust. It may be affirmed, on the best 
grounds, that no small share of the present 
embarrassments of America is to be charged on 
the blunders of our governments; and that 
these have proceeded from the heads rather 
tlian the hearts of most of the authors of them. 
What indeed are all the repealing, explaining, 
and amending laws, w'hich fill and disgrace our 
voluminous codes, but so many monuments of 
deficient wisdom; so many impeachments ex- 
hibited by each succeeding against each preced- 
ing session; so many admonitions to the people 
of the value of those aids which may be ex- 
pected from a w’cll-constitutcd senate? 

A good government implies two things: first, 
fidelity to the object of government, which is 
the happiness of the people; secondly, a knowl- 
edge of the means by which that object can be 
best attained. Some governments are deficient 
in both these qualities; most governments are 
deficient in the first. 1 scruple not to assert that 
in American governments too little attention 
has been paid to the last. TheJtederal Con- 
stitution avoids this error; and what merits 
particular notice, it provides for the last in a 
mode which increases the security for the first. 

Fourthly. The mutability in the public coun- 
cils arising from a rapid succession of new 
members, however qualified they may be, 
points out, in the strongest manner, the neces- 
sity of some stable institution in the govern- 
ment. Every new election in the States is found 
to change one half of the representatives. From 
this change of men must proceed a change of 
opinions; and from a change of opinions, a 
change of measures. But a continual change 
even of good measures is inconsistent with 
every rule of prudence and every prospect of 
success. 'I'he remark is verified in private life, 
and becomes more just, as well as more impor- 
tant, in national transactions. 

To trace the mischievous effects Of a mutable 
government would fill a volume, t will hint a 
few only, each of which will be perceived to 
be a source of innumerable others. 

In the first place, it forfeits the respect and 
confidence of other nations, and all the advan- 
tages connected with national character. An 
individual who is observed to be inconstant 
to his plans, or perhaps to carry on his affairs 
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without any plan at all, is marked at once, by which may depend on a continuance of exist- 


all prudent people, as a speedy victim to his 
own unsteadiness and folly. His more friendly 
neighbours may pity him, but all will decline 
to connect their fortunes with his; and not 
a few will seize the opportunity of making 
their fortunes out of his. One nation is to 
another what one individual is to another; 
with this melancholy distinction perhaps, that 
the former, with fewer of the benevolent emo- 
tions than the latter, are under fewer restraints 
also from taking undue advantage from the 
indiscretions of each other. Every nation, con- 
sequently, whose affairs betray a want af wis- 
dom and stability, may calculate on every loss 
which can be sustained from the more system- 
atic policy of their wiser neighbours. But tlie 
best instruction on this subject is unhappily 
conveyed to America by the example of her 
own situation. She finds that she is held in no 
respect by her friends; that she is the derision 
of her enemies: and that she is a prey to every 
nation which has an interest in speculating on 
her fluctuating councils and embarrassed af- 
fairs. 

71)c internal effects of a mutable policy are 
still more calamitous. It poisons the blessing 
of liberty itself. It will be of little avail to the 
people that the laws are made by men of their 
own choice, if the laws be so voluminous that 
they cannot be read, or so incoherent that they 
(annot be understood; if they be repealed or 
revised before they are promulgated, or under- 
go such incessant changes that no man, w^ho 
knows what the law is to-day, can guess what 
it will be to-morrow. Law is defined to be a 
rule of action; but how can that be a rule 
w'hicli is little known and less fixed? 

Another effect of public instability is the 
unreasonable advantage it gives to the saga- 
cious, the enterprising, and the moneyed few 
over the industrious and uninformed mass of 
the people. Every new regulation concerning 
commerce or revenue, or in any manner affect- 
ing the value of the different species of prop- 
erty, presents a new harvest to those who watch 
the change and can trace its consequences; 
a harvest, reared not by themselves, but by the 
toils and cares of the great body of their fel- 
low-citizens. This is a state o{ things in which 
it may be said with some truth that laws are 
made for the feio, riot for the many. 

In another point of view, great injury results 
from an unstable government. The want of 
confidence in the public councils damps every 
useful undertaking, the success and profit of 


ing arrangements. What prudent merchant 
will hazard his fortunes in any new branch of 
commerce when he knows not but that his 
plans may be rendered unlawful before they 
can be executed? What farmer or manufac- 
turer will lay himself out for the encourage- 
ment given to any particular cultivation or 
establishment when he can have no assurance 
that his preparatory labours and advances will 
not render him a victim to an inconstant gov- 
ernment? In a word, no great improvement or 
laudable enterprise can go forw^ard which re- 
quires the auspices of a steady system of na- 
tional policy. 

But the most deplorable effect of all is that 
diminution of attachment and reverence which 
steals into the hearts of the people towards a 
political system which betrays so many marks 
of infirmity, and disappoints so many of their 
flattering hopes. No government, any more 
than an individual, will long be respected 
without being truly respectable; nor be truly 
respectable witliout possessing a certain por- 
tion of order and stability. Publius 

Number 

[HAMILTON OR MADISON] 

A fifth desideratum, illustrating the utility of 
a senate, is the want of a due sense of national 
character. Without a select and stable member 
of the government, the esteem of foreign pow- 
ers will not only be forfeited by an unenlight- 
ened and variable policy, proceeding from the 
causes already mentioned, but the national 
councils will not possess that sensibility to the 
opinion of the world which is perhaps not 
less necessary in order to merit, than it is to 
obtain, its respect and confidence. 

An attention to the judgment of other na- 
tions is important to every government for 
two reasons: the one is, that, independently 
of the merits of any particular plan or meas- 
ure, it is desirable, on various accounts, that it 
should appear to other nations as the offspring 
of a wise and honourable policy; the second is, 
that in doubtful cases, particularly where the 
national councils may be warped by some 
strong passion or momentary interest, the pre- 
sumed or known opinion of the impartial 
world may be the best gi:frde that can be fol- 
lowed. What has not America lost by her want 
of diaracter with foreign nations; and how 
many errors and follies would she not have 
avoided, if the justice and propriety of her 
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measures had, in every instance, been pre- 
viously-tried by thedigkt^n* which they would 
probably appear to the unbiased part of man- 
kind? 

Yet however requisite a sense of national 
character may be, it is evident that it can never 
be sufficiently possessed by a numerous and 
changeable body. It can only be found in a 
number so small that a sensible degree of the 
praise and blame of public measures may be 
the portion of each individual; or in an as- 
sembly so durably invested with public trust, 
that the pride and consequence of its members 
may be sensibly incorporated with the repu- 
tation and prosperity of the community. The 
half-yearly representatives of Rhode Island 
would probably have been little affected in 
their deliberations on the iniquitous measures 
of that State by arguments drawn from the 
light in which such measures would be viewed 
by foreign nations, or even by the sister States; 
whilst it can scarcely be doubted that if the 
concurrence of a select and stable body had 
been necessary, a regard to national character 
alone would have prevented the calamities un- 
der which that misguided people is now la- 
bouring. 

I add, as a sixth defect, the want, in some 
important cases, of a due responsibility in the 
government to the people, arising from that 
frequency of elections which in other cases 
produces this responsibility. This remark will, 
perhaps, appear not only new, but paradox- 
ical. It must nevertheless be acknowledged, 
when explained, to be as undeniable as it is 
important. 

Responsibility, in order to be reasonable, 
must be limited to objects within the power 
of the responsible party, and in order to be 
effectual, must relate to operations of that 
power, of which a ready and proper judgment 
can be formed by the constituents. The objects 
of government may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes: the one depending on measures 
which have singly an immediate and sensible 
operation; the other depending on a succes- 
sion of well-chosen and well-connected meas- 
ures, whicli have a gradual and perhaps unob- 
served operation. The importance of the latter 
description to the collective and permanent 
welfare of every country needs no explanation. 
And yet it is evident that an assembly elected 
for so short a term as to be unable to provide 
more than one or two links in a chain of meas- 
ures, on which the general welfare may essen- 
tially depend, ought not to be answerable for 


the final result, any more than a steward or 
tenant, engagedrfoiiQitQicyef^-cpuULbeJustly 
made to answer for places or improvements 
which could not be accomplished in less than 
half a dozen years. Nor is it possible for the 
people to estimate the share of influence which 
their annual assemblies may respectively have 
on events resulting from the mi.xed transac- 
tions of several years. It is sufficiently difficult 
to preserve a personal responsibility in the 
members of a numerous body for such acts of 
the body as have an immediate, detached, and 
palpable operation on its constituents. 

The proper remedy for this defect must be 
an additional body in the legislative depart- 
ment, which, having sufficient permanency to 
provide for such objects as require a continued 
attention and a train of measures, may be 
justly and eflectually answerable for the attain- 
ment of those objects. 

Thus farl haveccjnsidcrcd the circumstances 
which point out the necessity c^t a well-con- 
structed Senate only as they relate to the repre- 
sentatives of the pec^ple. To a people as little 
blinded by prejudice or corrupted by flattery 
as those whom I address, 1 shall not scruple 
to add that such an institution may be some- 
times necessary as a defence to the people 
against their own temporary errors and delu- 
sions. As the cool and deliberate 'sense of the 
community ought, in all governments, and 
actually will, in all free governnicnts, ulti- 
mately prevail over the views of its rulers; so 
there arc particular moments in public affairs 
when the people, stimulated by some irregular 
passion, or some illicit advantage, or mislcxl 
by the artful misrepresentations of inu^rested 
men, may call for measures which they them- 
selves will afterwards be the most ready to 
lament and condemn. In these critical mo- 
ments, how salutary will be the iiucrference 
of some temperate and respectable body of 
citizens in order to check the misguided career, 
and to suspend the blow meditated by the 
people against themselves, until reason, jus- 
tice, and truth can regain their authority over 
the public mind? What bitter anguish would 
not the people of Athens have ohen escaped 
if their government had contained so provi- 
dent a safeguard against the tyranny of their 
own passicjns? Popular liberty might then have 
escaped the indelible reproach of decreeing 
to the same citizens the hemlock on one day 
and statues on the next. 

It may be suggested that a people spread 
over an extensive region cannot, like the 
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crowded inhabitants of a small district, be sub- 
ject to the infection of violent passions, or to 
the danger of combining in pursuit of unjust 
measures. I am far from denying I hat this is 
a distinction of peculiar importance. 1 have,f>n 
the contrary, endeavoured in a former paper 
to show that it is one of the principal recom- 
mendations of a confederated republic. At the 
same rime, tliis advantage ought not to be con- 
sidered assuperi^ing the use of auxiliary pre- 
cautions. It may even be remarked that the 
same extended situation, which will exempt 
the }3Cople of America from some of the dan- 
gers incident to lesser republic:s, will expose 
them to the intonvenicttcy of rcmiaining fot 
a longer time under the inlluenc e cif iliose mis- 
represent atioiis w'hich the ('ombined industry 
of interested men may succeed in distributing 
among them. 

It adds no small \vcight to all these con- 
siderations to reccjllect that history informs 
us of no long ii. rc|>ubli<: whi<h had not a 
senate. Sparta, Rome, and Clarthage are, in 
fact, the only states to wliom that character 
can be applied. In each of the two first there 
was a senate for life. The constitution of the 
senate in the last is less known. Circumstan- 
tial evidence makes it probable that it w'as not 
dillerent in this particular from the two othc*rs. 
It is at least certain that it had scunc quality 
or other which rcndcTed it an anchor against 
popul.'ir Hue tiiat ions; and that a smaller coun- 
cil, drawn out of the senate, was appointed 
not only for life, but filled ujj vacancies itself. 
T hese examples, though as unfit for the imita- 
tioti, as they arc repugnant to the genius, of 
America, arc. notwithstanding, when compared 
with the fugitive and turbulent existence of 
other ancient republics, very instructive proofs 
of the necessity of some institution that wall 
bleiicrstability with liberty. I am not unawMre 
of tile circumstances which distinguish the 
American from other popular governments, 
as well ancient as modern; and which render 
extreme circumspection necessary in reason- 
ing from the one case to the other. But after 
allowing due weight to this consideration, it 
may still be maintained that there are many 
points of similitude wiiich render these ex- 
amples not unworthy of our attention. Many 
of the defects, as wx have seen, which can only 
be supplied by a senatorial institution, are 
common to a numerous assembly frecjuently 
elected by the people, and to the people them- 
selves. "Fhere*wre others peculiar to the former, 
which recpiire the control of such an institu- 


tion. The people can never wilfully betray 
their own interests; but they may possibly be 
betrayed by the representatives of the people; 
and the danger will be evidently greater where 
the whole legislative trust is lodged in the 
hands of one body of men, than where the con- 
currence of separate and dissimilar bodies is 
recpiired in every public act. 

The difference most relied on between the 
American and other republics consist$4fi the 
principle of reprcfsentation; which is the pivot 
on which the former move, and which is sup- 
posed to have been unknown to the latter, or 
at least to the ancient part of them. The use 
wdiich has been made of this difference, in 
reasonings contained in former papers, will 
have showm that I am disposed neither to deny 
its existence nor to undervalue its importance. 

I feel the less restraint, therefore, in ob.scrving 
that the position concerning the ignorance of 
the ancient gONernments on the subject of rep- 
resentation is by no means precisely true in 
the latitude commonly given to it. Without 
entering into a disquisition which here would 
be misplaced, I w'ill refer to a lew known facts 
in support of what 1 achance. _ 

In the most pure democracies of Greece 
many of the executive functions were per- 
formed, not by the people themselves, but 
by officers elected by the people, and repre- 
seiitiuir the people in their executive capacity. 

Prior to the reloriii of Solon, Athens w'as 
governed by nine Archons, annually elected 
by the l?eof)le at large. T he degree of power 
delegated to them seems to be left in great 
obscurity. Subsetjuent to that period, we find 
an assembly, first of four, and afterw^irds of 
six hundrecl members, annually elected by the 
people; and part rally representing them in 
thc‘ir legislafixte capacity, since they were not 
only associated with the people in the function 
of making laws, but had the exclusive right 
of originating legislative propositions to the 
people. The senate of Carthage, also, what- 
ever might be its power or the duration of its 
appointment, appears to have been elective 
by the suffrages of the people. Similar in- 
stances might be traced in most, if not all, the 
popular governments of anticjuiiy. 

Lastly, in Sparta wc meet with the Ephori, 
and in Rome with the "Ltibunes; two bodies, 
small indeed in numbers, but annually elected 
by the whole body of the people, and con- 
sidered as the representatives of the people, 
almost in their plemprotentiary capacity. The* 
Cosmi of Crete were also annually elected hy 
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and have been considered by some ate the whole body. Without exerting the 


authors as an institution analogous to those of 
Sparta and Rome, with this difference only, 
that in the election of that representative body 
the right of suffrage was communicated to a 
part only of the people. 

From these facts, to which many others 
might be added, it is clear that the principle 
of representation was neither unknown to the 
ancients nor wholly overlooked in their politi- 
cal constitutions. The true distinction between 
these and the American governments lies in 
the total exclusion of the peo/^le, in their col- 
lective capacity, from any share in ihe latter, 
and not in the total exclusion of the represent- 
atives of the people from the administration 
of the former. The distinction, however, thus 
qualified, must be admitted to leave a most 
advantageous superiority in favour of the 
United States. But to insure to this advantage 
its full effect, we must be careful not to sepa- 
rate it from the other advantage of an exten- 
sive territory. For it cannot be believed that 
any form of representative government could 
have succeeded within the narrow limits occu- 
pied by the democracies of Greece. 

In answer to all these arguments, suggested 
by reason, illustrated by examples, and en- 
forced by our owm experience, the jealous 
adversary of the Constitution will probably 
content himself with repeating that a senate 
appointed not immediately by the people, and " 
for the term of six years, must, gradually ac- 
quire a dangerous pre-eminence in the gov- 
ernment, and finally transform it into a ty- 
rannical aristocracy. 

To this general answer, the general reply 
ought to be sufficient, that liberty may be en- 
dangered by the abuses of liberty as well as by 
the abuses of power; that there are numerous 
instances of the former as well as of the latter; 
and that the former, rather than the latter, 
are apparently most to be apprehended by the 
United States. But a more particular reply may 
be given. 

Before such a revolution can be effected, 
the Senate, it is to be observed, must in the 
first place corrupt itself; must next corrupt 
the State legislatures; must then corrupt the 
House of Representatives and must finally 
corrupt the people at large. It is evident that 
the Senate must be first corrupted before it 
can attempt an establishment of tyranny. With- 
out corrupting the State legislatures it cannot 
prosecute the attempt, because the periodical 
change of members would otherwise regener- 


means of corruption with equal success on the 
House of Representatives, the opposition of 
that coequal branch of the government would 
inevitably defeat the attempt; and without 
corrupting the people themselves, a succes- 
sion of new representatives would speedily 
restore all things to their pristine order. Is 
there any man who can seriously persuade liim- 
self that the proposed Senate can, by any pos- 
sible means within the compass of human 
address, arrive at the object of a lawless ambi- 
tion through all tliese obstructions? 

If reason condemns the suspicion, the same 
sentence is pronounced by experience. 'Fhe 
constitution of Maryland furnishes the most 
opposite example. The Senate of that State is 
elected, as the federal Senate will be, indirectly 
by the people and for a term less by one year 
only than the federal Senate. It is distinguished, 
also, by the remarkable prerogative of filling 
up its own vacancies within the term of its 
appointment, and, at the same time, is not 
under the control of any such rotation as is 
provided for the federal Senate. There are 
some other lesser distinctions which would 
expose the former to colourable objections 
that do not lie against the latter. If ilic federal 
Senate, therefore, really containcj^ the danger 
which has been so loudly proclaimed, some 
symptoms at least of a like danger ought by 
this time to have been betrayed by the Senate 
of Maryland, but no such symptoms have ap- 
peared. On the contrary, the jealousies at first 
entertained by men of the same description 
with those who view with terror the c corre- 
spondent part of the federal Constitution, have 
been graclually extinguished by the progress 
of the experiment; and the Maryland consti- 
tution is daily deriving, from the salutary 
operation of this part of it, a reputation in 
which it will probably not be rivalled by that 
of any State in the Union. 

But if anything could silence the jealousies 
on this subject it ought to be the British ex- 
ample. The Senate there, instead of being 
elected for a term of six years aqd of being 
unconfined to particular families pr fortunes, 
is an hereditary assembly of opulent nobles. 
The House of Representatives, instead of 
being elected for two years, and by the whole 
body of the people, is elected for seven years 
and, in very great proportion, by a very small 
proportion of the people. Here, unquestion- 
ably, ought to be seen in full display the 
aristocratic usurpations and tyranny which are 
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at some future period to be exemplified in the 
United States. Unfortunately, however, for the 
anii-federal argument, the British history in- 
forms us that this hereditary assembly has not 
been able to defend itself against the continual 
encroachments of the House of Representa- 
tives; and that it no sooner lost the support of 
the monarch than it was actually crushed by 
the weight of the popular branch. 

As far as antiquity ran instruct us on this 
subject, its examples support the reasoning 
which we have employed. In vSparta, the Kphori, 
the annual representatives of the people, were 
found an overmatch for the senate for life, 
continually gained on its authority, and finally 
drew all power into their own hancls. "J’he 'I'rib- 
unes of Rome, who were the representatives of 
the people, prevailed, it is well known, in al- 
most every contest with the senate for life, and 
in the cncl gained the most complete triumph 
over it. The fact is the more remarkable as 
unanimity wts . -.piired in every act of the 
Tribunes, even after their number was aug- 
mented to ten. It proves the irresistible force 
j>ossesscd by that branch of a free government 
w'hich has the people on its side. To these ex- 
amples might be atldcd that of Carthage, whose 
senate, according to tlie testimony of Polybius, 
instead of drawing all power into its vortex, had, 
at the commencement of the second Punic War, 
lost almost the whole of its original portion. 

Besides the conclusive evidence resulting 
from this assemblage of facts, that the federal 
Senate will never be able to translorm itself, 
by gradual usurpations, into an independent 
ancl aristocratic body, we are warranted in be- 
lieving that if such a revolution should ever 
happen from causes which the foresight of man 
cannot guard against, the House of Represent- 
atives, with the people on their side, will at all 
times be able to bring back the Constitution 
to its primitive form and principles. Against 
the force of the immediate representatives of 
the people nothing will be able to niainmin 
even the constitutional authority of the Sen- 
ate, but such a di.splay of enlightened policy 
and attachment to the public good, as will di- 
vide with that branch of the legislature the af- 
fections and support of the entire body of the 
people themselves. Publius 
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It IS A }ust and not a new observation that 
enemies to particular persons, and opponents 


to particular measures, seldom confine their 
censures to such things only in either as are 
worthy of blame. Unless on this principle, it is 
difficult to explain the motives of their con- 
duct who condemn the proposed Constitution 
in the aggregate, and treat with severity some 
of the most unexceptionable articles in it. 

The second section gives power to the Presi- 
dent, and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
THIRDS OF lilE SENATORS PRESENT CONCUR.” 

The power of making treaties is an impor- 
tant one. especially as it relates to war, peace, 
and commerce: and it should not be delegated 
but in such a mode, and with such precautions, 
as will afford the highest security that it will 
be exercised by men the best qualified for the 
purpose, and in the manner most conducive to 
the public good. The convention appears to 
have been attentive to both these points: they 
have directed the President to be chosen by se- 
lect bodies of electors, to be deputed by the 
people for that express purpose; and they have 
committed the appointment of senators to the 
State legislatures. "J'his mode has, in such cases. 
va.stly the advantage of elections by the people 
in their collective capacity, where the activity 
of party zeal, taking advantage of the supine- 
ne.ss, the ignorance, and the hopes and fears c^f 
the unwary and uriintcrcstecl, often places 
men in oHicc by the votes of a small propor- 
tion of the electors. 

As the select assemblies for choosing the Pres- 
ident, as well as the State legislatures who ap- 
point the senators, will in general be compos- 
ed of themost enlightened and respectable citi- 
zens, there is reason to presume that their at- 
tention and their votes will be directed to 
those men only tvho have become the most dis- 
tinguished by their abilities and virtue, and in 
whom the pc'ople perceive just grounds for con- 
fidence. The Cxinstitution manifests very par- 
ticular attention to this object. By excluding 
men under thirty-five from the first office, and 
those under thirty from the second, it confines 
the electors to men of whom the people have 
had time to form a judgment, and with respect 
to rvhom they will not be liable to be deceived 
by those brilliant appearances of genius and 
patriotism which, like transient meteors, some- 
times mislead as well as cb|£zle. If the observa- 
tion be well founded, that wise kings will al- 
ways be served by able ministers, it is fair to 
argue, that as an assembly of select electors 
possess, in a greater degree than kings, the 
means of extensive and accurate information 
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relative to men and characters, so will their 
appointments bear at least equal marks of dis- 
cretion and discernment. The inference which 
naturally results from these considerations is 
this, that the President and senators so chosen 
will always be of the number of those who best 
understand our national interests, whether con- 
sidered in relation to the several States or to 
foreign nations, who are best able to promote 
those interests, and whose reputation for in- 
tegrity inspires and merits confidence. With 
such men the power of making treaties may be 
safely lodged. 

Although the absolute necessity of system, 
in the conduct of any business, is universally 
known and acknowledged, yet the high impor- 
tance of it in national affairs has not yet be- 
come sufficiently impressed on the public mind. 
They who wish to commit the power under 
consideration to a popular assembly, compos- 
ed of members constantly coming and going in 
quick succession, seem not to recollect that 
such a body must necessarily be inadequate to 
the attainment of those objects which require 
to be steadily contemplated in all their rela- 
tions and circumstances, and w’hich can only 
be approached and achieved by measures which 
not only talents, but also exact information, 
and often much time, are necessary to concert 
and to execute. It was wise, therefore, in the 
convention to provide, not only that the pow- 
er of making treaties should be committed to ' 
able and honest men, but also that they should 
continue in place a sufficient time to become 
perfectly acquainted with our national con- 
cerns, and to form and imroduce a system for 
the management of them. The duration pre- 
scribed is such as will give them an opportu- 
nity of greatly extending their political infor- 
mation, and of rendering their accumulating 
experience more and more beneficial to their 
country. Nor has the convention discovered 
less prudence in providing for the frequent 
elections of senators in such a way as to obviate 
the inconvenience of periodically transferring 
those great affairs entirely to new men; for by 
leaving a considerable residue of the old ones 
in place, uniformity, and order, as well as a 
constant succession of official information, will 
be preserved. 

There are a few who will not admit that the 
affairs of trade and navigation should be regu- 
lated by a system cautiously formed and stead- 
ily pursued; and that both our treaties and our 
laws should correspond with and be made to 
promote it. It is of much consequence tliat this 


correspondence and conformity be carefully 
maintained; and they who assent to the truth 
of this position will see and confess that it is 
well provided for by making concurrence of 
the Senate necessary both to treaties and to 
laws. 

It seldom happens in tlie negotiation of trea- 
ties, of whatever nature, but that perfect se~ 
crecy and immediate despatch are sometimes 
requisite. There are cases where the most use- 
ful intelligence may be obtained if the persons 
possessing it can be relieved from apprehen- 
sions of discovery. "I'hose apprehensions will 
operate on those persons whether they are ac- 
tuated by mercenary or friendly motives; and 
there doubtless are many of both descriptions 
who would rely on the sec recy of the President, 
but who would not confide in that of the Sen- 
ate, and still less in that of a large popular As- 
sembly. The convention have done well, there- 
fore, in so disposing of the power of making 
treaties, that although the President must, in 
forming them, act by the advic e and consent of 
the Senate, yet he will be able to manage the 
business of intelligence in such a manner as 
prudence may suggest. 

They who have turned their attention to the 
affairs of men must have perceived that there 
are tides in them; tides very irrcgylar in their 
duration, strength, and direction, and seldom 
found to run twice exactly in the same manner 
or measure, "lb distern and to profit by these 
tides in national affairs is the lousiness of those 
who preside over them; and they w ho have had 
much experience on this head inioim us that 
there frequently are occasions when days, nay, 
even w'hen hours, are precious. 'I'he loss of a 
battle, the death of a prince, the removal of a 
minister, or other circumstances interv^ening 
to change the present posture and aspect of af- 
fairs, may turn the most favourable tide into 
a course opposite to our wishes. As in the field, 
.so in the cabinet, there are moments to be seized 
as they pass, and they wlm preside in either 
should be left in capacity to improve them. So 
cjften and so essentially have we heretofore suf- 
fered from the want of secrecy and dcspatcli, 
that the Constitution would have been inex- 
cusably defective if no attention had been paid 
to those objects. Those matters*wli*ch in nego- 
tiations usually recpiire the most secrecy and 
the most despatch are those preparatory and 
auxiliary measures which are not otherwise im- 
portant in a national view, than as they tend 
to facilitate the attainment of the objects of 
the negotiation. For these, the President will 
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find no difficulty to provide; and should any 
circumstance occur which requires the advice 
and consent of the Senate, he may at any time 
convene them. Thus we see that the Constitu- 
tion provides that our negotiations for treaties 
shall have every advantage which can be de- 
rived from talents, information, integrity, and 
deliberate investigations on the one hand, and 
from secrecy and despatch on the other. 

But to this plan, as to most others that have 
ever appeared, objections are contrived and 
urged. 

Some are displeased with it, not on account 
of any errors or defects in it, but because, as the 
treaties, when made, are to have the force of 
laws, they should be made only by men in- 
vested with legislative authority. These gentle- 
men seem not to consider that the judgnienls 
of our courts, and the commissions constitu- 
tionally given by our governor, are as valid 
and as binding on all persons whom they con- 
cern as the la'.i* p 4>M‘d by our legislature. All 
constitutional acts of power, whether in the 
executive or in the judicial department, have 
as much legal validity and obligation as if they 
proceeded from the legislature; and therefore, 
■whatever name be given to the powder of mak- 
ing treaties, or however obligatory they may 
be when made, certain it is that the people 
may, with much propriety, commit the power 
of a distinct body from the legislature, the ex- 
ecutive, or the judicial. It surely does not fol- 
low that because they have given the power 
of making law's to the legislature that there- 
fore they should likewise give them power to 
do every other act of sovereignty by which the 
citizens arc to be bound and affected. 

Others, though content that treaties should 
be made in the mode proposed, arc averse to 
their being the supreme laws of the land. They 
insist, and profess to believe, that treaties like 
acts of assembly, should be repealable at pleas- 
ure. This idea seems to be new and peculiar to 
this country, but new errors, as well as new 
truths, often appear. These gentlemen w^ould 
do well to reflect that a treaty is only another 
name for a bargain, and that it would be im- 
possible to find a nation who would make any 
bargain with us which should be binding on 
tiiGtn absoiutely, but on us only so long and so 
far as wc may think proper to be bound by it. 
They who make laws may, without doubt, 
amend or repeal them; and it will not be dis- 
puted that they who make treaties may alter 
or cancel them; but still let us not forget that 
treaties are made, not by only one of the con- 
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trading parties, but by both; and consequent- 
ly, that as the consent of both w^as essential to 
their formation at first, so must it ever after- 
wards be to alter or cancel them. The proposed 
Constitution, therefore, has not in the least ex- 
tended the obligation oi treaties. They are just 
as binding, and just as far beyond the lawful 
reach of legislative acts now, as they will be at 
any future period, or under any form of gov- 
ernment. 

However useful jealousy may be in republics, 
yet when like bile in the natural, it abounds 
too much in the body politic, the eyes of both 
become very liable to be deceived by the de- 
lusive appearances which that malady casts on 
surrounding objects. From this cause, proba- 
bly, proceed the fears and apprehensions of 
some that the President and Senate may make 
treaties without an equal eye to the interests of 
all the States. Others suspect that two thirds 
will oppress the remaining third, and ask 
w’hether those gentlemen are made sufficiently 
responsible for their conduct; whelher, if they 
act corruptly, they can be punished; and if 
they make clisadvantageous treaties, how are 
we to get rid of those treaties? 

As all the States arc ecpially represented in 
the Senate, and by men the most able and the 
most w'illing to promote the interests of their 
constituents, they will all have an ccjual degree 
of influence in that body, especially while they 
continue to be careful in appointing jiroper 
persciiis, and to insist on their punctual attend- 
ance. In proportion as the United Slates as- 
sume a national form and a national character, 
so will the good of the whole be more and more 
an object of attention, and the government 
must be a weak one indeed if it should forget 
that the good of the whole can only be pro- 
moted by advancing the good of each of the 
parts or members which compe^se the whole. It 
will not be in the power of tlie President and 
Senate to make any treaties bv which they and 
their families and estates will not be cc]ually 
bound and affected with die rest of die com- 
munity; and, having no private interests dis- 
tinct from that of the nation, they will be un- 
der no temptations to neglect the latter. 

As to corruption, the case is not supposable. 
He must either have been very unfortunate in 
his intercourse with the yMirld, or possess a 
heart very susceptible of such impressions, who 
can think it probable that the President and 
two thirds of the Senate will ever be capable of 
such unworthy conduct. The idea is too gross 
and too invidious to be entertained. But in 
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such a case, if it should ever happen, the treaty 
so obtained from us would, like all other fraud- 
ulent contracts, be null and void by the law of 
nations. 

With respect to their responsibility, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how it could be increased. 
Every consideration that can influence the hu- 
man mind, such as honour, oaths, reputations, 
conscience, the love of country, and family af- 
fections and attachments, afford security for 
their fidelity. In short, as the Constitution has 
taken the utmost care that they shall be men 
of talents and integrity, we have reason to be 
persuaded that the treaties they make will be 
as advantageous as, all circumstances consider- 
ed, could be made: and so far as the fear of 
punishment and disgrace can operate, that mo- 
tive to good behaviour is amply afforded by 
the article on the subject of impeachments. 

Publius 
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The remaining powers which the plan of the 
convention allots to the Senate, in a distinct 
capacity, are comprised in their participation 
with the executive in the appointment to of- 
fices, and in their judicial character as a court 
for the trial of impeachments. As in the busi- 
ness of appointments the executive will be ihe^ 
principal agent, the provisions relating to it 
will most properly be discussed in the exam- 
ination of that department. We will, therefore, 
conclude this head with a view of the judicial 
character of the Senate. 

A well-constituted court for the trial of im- 
peachments is an object not more to be de- 
sired than difficult to be obtained in a govern- 
ment wholly elective. The subjects of its juris- 
diction are those offences which proceed from 
the misconduct of public men, or, in other 
words, from the abuse orviolation of some pub- 
lic trust. They are of a nature which may with 
peculiar propriety be denominated political, 
as they relate chiefly to injuries done immedi- 
ately to the society itself. The prosecution of 
them, for this reason, will seldom fail to agitate 
the passions of the whole community, and to 
divide it into parties more or less friendly or 
inimical to the accused. In many cases it will 
connect itself with the pre-existing factions, 
and will enlist all their animosities, partiali- 
ties, influence, and interest on one side or on 
the other; and in such cases there will always 
be the greatest danger that the decision will be 


regulated more by the comparative strength of 
parties, than by the real demonstrations of in- 
nocence or guilt. 

The delicacyand magnitude of a trust which 
so deeply concerns the political reputation and 
existence of every man engaged in the admin- 
istration of public affairs, speak for themselves. 
The difficulty of placing it rightly, in a govern- 
ment resting entirely on the basis of periodical 
elections, will as readily be perceived, when it 
is considered that the most conspicuous char- 
acters in it will, from that circumstance, be too 
often the leaders or the tools of the most cun- 
ning or the most numerous faction, and on 
this account can hardly be expected to possess 
the requisite neutrality towards those whose 
conduct may be the subject of scrutiny. 

The convention, it appears, thought the Sen- 
ate the most fit depositary of this important 
trust. Those who can best discern the intrinsic 
difficulty of the thing, will be least hasty in 
condemning that opinion, and will be most in- 
clined to allow due weight to the arguments 
which may be supposed to have produced it. 

What, it may be asked, is the true spirit of 
the institution itself? Is it not designed as a 
method of national iNQUKs r into the conduct 
of public men? If this be the design of it, who 
can so properly be the inquisitoc^ for the na- 
tion as the representatives of the nation them- 
selves? It is not disputed that the power of 
originating the inquiry, or, in other words, of 
preferring the impcachmc*nt, ought to be 
lodged in the hands of one branch of the legis- 
lative body. Will not the reasons which indi- 
cate the propriety of this arrangement strongly 
plead for an admi$sif>n of the other branch of 
that body to a share of the inquiry? The model 
from which the idea of this institution has 
been borrowed pointed out that course to the 
convention. In Circat Britain it is the province 
of the House of Commons to prefer the im- 
peachment, and of the House of Lords ttj de- 
cide upon it. Several of the Slate Constitutions 
have followed the example. As well the latter, 
as the former, seem to have regarded the prac- 
tice of impeachments as a bridle in the hands 
of the legislative body upon the executive serv- 
ants of the government. Is not this the true 
light in which it ought to be regarded? 

Where else than in the Senate could have 
been found a tribunal sufficiently dignified, 
or sufFciently independent? What other body 
would be likely to feel confidence enough in 
its own situation to preserve, unawed and un- 
influenced, the necessary impartiality between 
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an individual accused, and the representatives 
of the people, his accusers? 

Could the Supreme Court have been relied 
upon as answering this description? It is much 
to be doubted whether the members of that 
tribunal would at all times be endowed with 
so eminent a portion of fortitude as would be 
called for in the execution of sr> difficult a task; 
and it is still more to be doubted, whether they 
would possess the degree of credit and author- 
ity which might, on certain occasions, be indis- 
pensable towards reconciling the people to a 
decision that should happen to clash with an 
accusation brought by their immediate repre- 
sentatives. A deficiency in the first would be 
fatal to the accused; in the last, dangerous to 
the public tranquillity. The hazard, in both 
these respects, could only be avoided, if at all, 
Ijy rendering that tribu nal more numerous than 
would consist with a reasonable attention to 
economy. 'The necessity of a numerous court 
for the trial of iif.pt achments is ecpially dic- 
tated by the nature of the proceccling. This 
can never be tied clown by such strict rules, 
either in the delinc'ation of the offence by the 
prosecutors, or in the construction of it by the 
judges, as in coniinoii cases serve to limit the 
discretion of courts in favour of personal se- 
curity. There will be no jury to stand between 
the judges who are to pronounce the sentence 
of the law and the parly who is to receive or 
suffer it. The awful discretion which a court of 
impeachments must necessarily have, to doom 
to honour or to infamy the most confidential 
and the most distinguished characters of the 
community, forbids the coiiimiimcnt of the 
trust to a small number of persons. 

These considerations seem alone sufTicient 
to authorise a conclusic^n, that the Supreme 
Court would have been an improper substi- 
tute for the Senate, as a court of impeachments. 
There remains a further consideration, wdiich 
will not a little strengthen this conclusion. It 
is this: The punishment which may be the con- 
scc[uence of conviction upon impeachment, is 
not to terminate the chastisement of the of- 
fender. After having been sentenced to a per- 
petual ostracism from the esteem and confi- 
dence, and honours and emoluments of his 
country, he will still be liable to prosecution 
and punishment in the ordinary cour.se of law. 
Would it be proper that the persons who had 
disposed of his fame, and his most valuable 
rights as a citizen, in one trial, should, in an- 
other trial for the same olTciice, be also the dis- 
posers of his life and his fortune? Would there 
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not be the greatest reason to apprehend that 
error, in the first sentence, would be tlie par- 
ent of error in the second sentence? That the 
strong bias of one decision would be apt to 
overrule the influence of any new lights which 
might be brought to vary the complexion of 
another decision? Those who know anything 
of human nature w^ill not hesitate to answer 
these questions in the affirmative; and will be 
at no loss to perceive that, by making the same 
persons judges in both cases, those wdio might 
happen to be the objects of prosecution would, 
in a great measure, be deprived of the double 
security intended them by a double trial. The 
loss of life and estate would often be virtually 
included in a sentence which, in its terms, im- 
ported nothing more than dismission from a 
present, and disqualification for a future, of- 
fice. It may be said that the intervention of a 
jury, in the second instance, w'ould obviate the 
danger. But juries are frequently influenced 
by the opinions of judges. They are sometimes 
induced to find special >’crdicts which refer 
the main cjucstion to the decision of the court. 
Who w'ould be willing to stake his life and his 
estate upon the verdict of a jury acting under 
the auspices of judges who had predetermined 
his guilt? 

Would it have been an improvement of the 
plan to have united the Supreme Court with 
the Senate, in the formation of the court of im- 
peachment? This union would certainly have 
been attended with several advantages; but 
would they not have been overbalanced by 
the signal disadvantage, already stated, arising 
from the’ agency of the same judges in the dou- 
ble prosecution to which the offender would 
be liable? To a certain extent, the benefits of 
that union will be obtained from making the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court the presi- 
dent of the court of iinpeachinents, as is pro- 
posed to be done in the plan of the conven- 
tion; while the inconveniences of an entire in- 
corporation of the former into the latter will 
be substantially avoided. This was perhaps the 
prudent mean. 1 forbear to remark upon the 
additional pretext for clamour against the ju- 
diciary, which so considerable an augmenta- 
tion of its authority would have afforded. 

Would it have been desirable to have com- 
posed the court for the trial^ impeachments of 
persons wholly distinct from the otlier depart- 
ments of the government? There arc weighty 
arguments, as well against, as in favour of. such 
a plan. To some minds it will not appear a 
trivial objection that it could tend to increase 
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the complexity of the political machine, and to 
add a new spring to the government, the util- 
ity of whicli would at best be questionable. But 
an objection which will not be thought by any 
unworthy of attention is this: a court formed 
upon such a plan would either be attended 
with a heavy expense, or might in practice be 
subject to a variety of casualties and incon- 
veniences, It must either consist of permanent 
officers, stationary at the seat of government, 
and of course entitled to fixed and regular sti- 
pends, or of certain officers of the State govern- 
ments, to be called upon whenever an im- 
peachment was actually depending. It w’ill not 
be easy to imagine any third mode materially 
different which could rationally be proposed. 
As the court, for reasons already given, ought 
to be numerous, the first scheme will be repro- 
bated by every man w'ho can compare the ex- 
tent of the public wants with the means of sup- 
plying them. The second will be espoused with 
caution by those who %vill seriously consider 
the difficulty of collecting men dispersed over 
the tvhole Union; the injury to the innocent, 
from the procrastinated determination of the 
charges which might be brought against them; 
the advantage to the guilty, from the opportu- 
nities which delay would afford to intrigue and 
corruption; and in some cases the detriment 
to the State, from the prolonged inaction of 
men whose firm and faithful execution of their 
duty might have exposed them to the persecu- 
tion of an intemperate or designing majority 
in the House of Rcpresentativc:s. Though this 
latter supposition may seem harsh, and might 
not be likely often to be verified, yet it ought 
not to be forgotten that the demon of faction 
will, at certain seasons, extend his sceptre over 
all numerous bodies of men. 

But though one or the other cif the substi- 
tutes which have been examined, or some 
other that might be devised, should be thought 
preferable to the plan, in this respect, reported 
by the convention, it will not follow that the 
Constitution ought for this reason to ue re- 
jected. If mankind were to resolve to agree in 
no institution of government, until every part 
of it had been adjusted to the mr)st exact 
standard of perfection, society would soon be- 
come a general scene of anarchy, and the world 
a desert. Where is the standard of perfection 
to be found? Who will undertake to unite the 
discordant opinions of a whole fommunity in 
the same judgment of it; and to prevail upon 
one conceited projector to renounce his infalli- 
ble criterion for the fallible criterion of his 


more conceited neighbour? To answer the 
purpose of the adversaries of the Constitution, 
they ought to prove, not merely that partic- 
ular provisions in it arc not the best which 
might have been imagined, but that the plan 
upon the whole is bad and pernicious. 

Publius 
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A RF.viKW of the principal objccticms that have 
appeared against the proposed court for the 
trial of impeachments will not improbably 
eradicate the remains of any unfavourable im- 
pressions which may still exist in regard to this 
matter. 

The first of these objections is, that the pro- 
vision in cjucstion confounds legislative and 
judiciary authorities in the same body, in vio- 
lation of that important anti well-established 
maxim wffiich requires a separation betw’een 
the different departments of j)t)wer. The true 
meaning of this maxim has been (list ussed and 
ascertained in another place, and has l>een 
shown to be entirely compatible with a partial 
intermixture of those departments lor special 
purposes, preserving them, in the main, dis- 
tinct and unconnected. This partial intermix- 
ture is even, in some cases, not only prcjper 
but necessary to the mutual delence tjf the 
several members ol the governnu'iit against 
each other. An absolute or cjualilied negative 
in the executive upon the ac ts of the legislative 
body is admitted, l)y the ablest adepts in politi- 
cal science, to be an indispcnsal>le barrier 
against the encroachments of the latter upon 
the former. And it may, perhaps, with no less 
reason be content(*d that the pcjwa*rs relating 
to impeachments are, as before intimated, an 
essential check in the hands cjf that body upon 
the encroachments of the executive. The divi- 
sion of them between the two branches of the 
legislature, assigning to one the right of accus- 
ing, to the other the right of judging, avoids 
the inconvenience of making the same persons 
both accusers and judges; and guards against 
the danger of persecution, from the prevalency 
of a factious spirit in either of those branches. 
As the concurrence of two thirds of the Senate 
will be requisite to a condemnation, the secu- 
rity to innocence, from this additional circum- 
stanc:*;, will be as complete as itself can desire. 

It is curious to observe with what vehemence 
this part of the plan* is assailed, on the princi- 
ple here taken notice of, by men who profess 
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to admire, without exception, the constitution 
of this State; while that constitution makes 
the Senate, together with the chancellor and 
judges of the Supreme Court, not only a court 
of impeachments, but the highest judicatory in 
the State, in all causes, civil and criminal. The 
proportion, in point of numbers, of the clian- 
cellor and judges to the senators is so incon- 
siderable that the judiciary authority of New 
York, in the last resort, may, with truth, be 
said to reside in its Senate. If the plan of the 
convention be, in this respect, chargeable with 
a departure from the celebrated maxim which 
11.15 been so often mentioned, and seems to be 
so little understood, how niiuh more culpable 
must be the constitution of New York?’ 

A secortd objection to the Senate, as a court 
of impeachments, is. that it contributes to an 
undue accumulation ol power in that body, 
tending to give to the government a counte- 
nance too aristocratic. 'I'he Senate, it is ob- 
served, i-s to <fmrurrent authority with 

the Executive in the formation of treaties and 
in the appointment to ofhees: if, say the ob- 
ji’ctors, to these prerogatives is added that of 
deriding in all cases of impeachment, it tfill 
gi\c a decided prc'dominaiicy to senatorial in- 
lluence. To an objection so little precise in 
itself, it is not easy to find a very precise answer. 
Where is the measure or criterion to which 
we ran appeal for determining what will give 
the Senate too much, too little, or barely the 
proper degree of influence? Will it not be more 
safe, as well as more simple, to dismiss such 
vague and uncertain calculations, to examine 
each power by itself, and to cic'cide, on general 
principles, where it may be dcpositcxl with 
most advantage and least inconvenience? 

If we take this course, it will lead to a more 
intelligible, if not to a more certain result. The 
disposition of the power of making treaties, 
which has obtainc*d in the plan of the conven- 
tion. will, then, if I mistake not, appc'ar to be 
fully justified by the considerations stated in a 
former number, and by others wiiich will occur 
under the next head of our inquiries. The 
expediency of the junction of the Senate with 
the Executive, in the power of appointing to 
offices, will, 1 trust, be placed in a light not less 
satisfactory, in the disquisitions under the 

*ln that of New Jersey, also, the final judici- 
ary authority is in a branch of the legislature. 
Ill New Hanipshiic, Massachusetts, Eeiiiisvlvania, 
and South Carolina, one branch of the legislature 
is the court for the trial of impeachnicnis.— 
Publius 


same head. And 1 flatter myself the observa- 
tions in my last paper must have gone no in- 
considerable w'ay towards prciving that it was 
not easy, if practicable, to find a more lit recep- 
tacle for the power of determining impeach- 
ments, than that which has been chosen. If 
this be truly the case, the hypothetical dread 
of the loo great weight of the Senate ought to 
be discarded from our reasonings. 

But this hypothesis, such as it is, has already 
been refuted in the remarks applied to the 
duration in office prescribed for the senators. 
It was by them shown, as well on the credit of 
historical e.xamples, as from the reason of the 
thing, that the most popular branch of every 
government, partaking of the republican gen- 
ius. by being generally the favourite of die 
people, will be as generally a full match, if not 
ail overinatth, for every other member of the 
Government. 

But independent of this most active and 
operative principle, to secure the cquililiriuni 
of the national House of Rcpreseiitatises, the 
plan of the convention has provided in its 
fa\our several important counterpoises to the 
additional authorities to be conferred upon 
the Senate. The exc liisive privilege of originat- 
ing money bills will belong to the House of 
Representatives. 'Ehe same house will possess 
the sole right of instituting iinpeachnients: is 
not this a complete counterbalance to that of 
determining them? The same house will be the 
umpire in all eleclicjns of the President, which 
do not unite the suflrages of a majority of the 
whole number of electors; a case which it can- 
not be doubted will sometimes, if not fre- 
quently, happen. 'Ehe constant possibility of 
the thing must be a fruitful source of influence 
to that body. The more it is contemplated, the 
more important will appear this ultimate 
though contingent pou'er, of dc'ciding the com- 
petitions of the most illustrious citizens of the 
iJnion, for the first office in it. It would not 
perhaps be rash to predict that as a mean of 
infiueiue it will be found to outweigh all the 
peculiar attributes of the Senate. 

A third objec tic^n to the Senate as a court 
of impeach men ts is drawn from the agency 
they are to have in the appointments to oflice. 
It is imagined that they w'ould be too indulgent 
judges of the conduct of n^n, in whose official 
creation they had participated. The principle 
of this objection would condemn a practice 
wdiich is to be seen in all tlie State govern- 
ments, if not in all the governments wdth 
which we are acquainted: I mean that of ren- 
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dering those who hold offices during pleas- 
ure dependent on the pleasure of those who 
appoint them. With equal plausibility might 
it be alleged in this case that the favouritism of 
the latter would always be an asylum for the 
misbehaviour of the former. But that practice, 
in contradiction to this principle, proceeds 
upon the presumption that the responsibility 
of those who appoint, for the fitness and com- 
petency of the persons on whom they bestow 
their choice, and the interest they will have in 
the respectable and prosperous administration 
of affairs, will inspire a sufficient disposition 
to dismiss from a share in it all such who, by 
their conduct, shall have proved themselves 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
Though facts may not always correspond with 
this presumption, yet if it be, in the main, 
just, it must destroy the supposition that the 
Senate, who will merely sanction the choice 
of the Executive, should feel a bias towards 
the objects of that choice, strong enough to 
blind them to the evidences of guilt so extraor- 
dinary, as to have induced the representatives 
of the nation to become its accusers. 

If any further arguments were necessary to 
e%*ince the improbability of such a bias, it 
might be found in the nature of the agency of 
the Senate in the business of appointments. 

It will be the office of the President to nomi- 
nate, and, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint. There will, of course, be 
no exertion of choice on the part of the Senate. 
They may defeat one choice of the Executive, 
and oblige him to make another; but they can- 
not themselves choose— they can only ratify or 
reject the choice of the President. They might 
even entertain a preference to some other per- 
son, at the very moment they were assenting to 
the one proposed, because there might be no 
positive ground of opposition to him; and 
they could not be sure, if they withheld their 
assent, that the subsequent nomination would 
fall upon their own favourite, or upon any 
other person in their estimation moro^meri- 
torious than the one rejected. Thus it could 
hardly happen that the majority of the Senate 
would feel any other complacency towards the 
object of an appointment than such as the 
appearances of merit might inspire, and the 
proofs of the want of it destroy. 

A fourth objection to the Senate, in the 
capacity of a court of impeachments, is de- 
rived from its union with the Executive in 
the power of making treaties. This, it has been 
said, would constitute the senators their own 


judges, in every case of a corrupt or perfidious 
execution of that trust. After having combined 
with the Executive in betraying the interests 
of the nation in a ruinous treaty, what pros- 
pect, it is asked, would there be of their being 
made to suffer the punisliment they would 
deserve, when they were themselves to decide 
upon the accusation brought against them for 
the treachery of which they have been guilty? 

This objection has been circulated with 
more earnestness and with greater show of 
reason than any other which has appeared 
against this part of the plan; and yet I am 
deceived if it does not rest upon an erroneous 
foundation. 

The security essentially intended by the 
Constitution against corruption and treachery 
in the formation of treaties is to be sought for 
in the numbers and characters of those who 
are to make them. The joint agkncy of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, and of two 
thirds of the members of a body selected by 
the collective wisdom of the legislatures of the 
several States, is designed to be the pledge for 
the fidelity of the national councils in tliis 
paftticular. The convention might with pro- 
priety have meditated the punishment of the 
Executive, for a deviation from the instruc- 
tions of the Senate, or a want^j^f integrity in 
the conduct of the negotiations committed to 
him; they might also have had in view the 
punishment of a few leading individuals in 
the Senate, who should have prostituted their 
influence in that body as the mercenary in- 
struments of foreign ccjrrupiion: but they 
could not, with more or with equal propriety, 
have contemplated the impeachment and pun- 
ishment of two thirds of the Senate consent- 
ing to an improper treaty, than of a major- 
ity of that or of the other branch of the 
national legislature consenting to a pernicious 
or unconstitutional law— a principle which, 1 
believe, has never been admitted into any 
government. How, in fact, could a majority 
in the House of Representatives inipcach them- 
selves? Not better, it is evident, than two thirds 
of the Senate might try themselves. And yet 
what reason is there that a majority of the 
House of Representatives, sacrificing the inter- 
ests of the society by an unjust and tyrannical 
act of legislation, should escape with impunity, 
more than two thirds of the Senate, sacrificing 
the same interests in an injurious treaty with 
a foreign power? The truth is, that in all such 
cases it is essential to the freedom and to the 
necessary independence of the deliberations of 
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the body, that the members of it should be 
exempt from punishment for acts done in a 
collective capacity; and the security to the 
society must depend on the care which is taken 
to confide the trust to proper hands, to make 
it their interest to execute it with fidelity, and 
to make it as difficult as possible for them to 
combine in any interest opposite to that of the 
public good. 

So far as might concern the misbehaviour 
of the Executive in perverting the instructions 
or contravening the views of the Senate, we 
need not be apprehensive of the want of a 
disposition in that body to punish the abuse 
of their confidence, or to vindicate their own 
authority. We may thus far count upon their 
pride, if not upon their virtue. And so far 
even as might concern the corruption of lead- 
ing members, by whose arts and influence the 
majority may have been inveigled into meas- 
ures odious to the community, if the proofs 
of that corrupfioii should be satisfactory, the 
usual propensity of human nature will war- 
rant us in concluding that there would be com- 
monly no defect of inclination in the body to 
tlivert the public resentment from themselves 
by a ready sacrifice of the authors of their 
mismanagement and disgrace. Publius 
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[HAMILTON] 

Tin-: c:oNSTiTUTiON of the executive depart- 
ment of the proposed government claims next 
our attention. 

There is hardly any part of the system which 
could have been attended with greater diffi- 
culty in the arrangement of it than this; and 
there is, perhaps, none which has been in- 
veighed against with less candour or criticised 
with less judgment. 

Here the writers against the Constitution 
seem to have taken pains to signalise their tal- 
ent of misrepresentation. Calculating ufK)n the 
aversion of the people to monarchy, they have 
endeavoured to enlist all their jealousies and 
apprehensions in opposition to the intended 
President of the United States; not merely as 
the embryo, but as the full-grown progeny, 
of that detested parent. To cstabli.sh the pre- 
tended affinity, they have not scrupled to draw 
resources even from the regions of fiction. 
The authorities of a magistrate, in few in- 
stances greater, in some instances less, than 
those of a governor of New York, have been 
magnified into more than royal prerogatives. 
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He has been decorated with attributes superior 
in dignity and splendour to those of a king of 
Great Britain. He has been shown to us with 
the diadem sparkling on his brow and the 
imperial purple flowing in his train. He has 
been seated on a throne surrounded with min- 
ions and mistresses, giving audience to tlic 
envoys of foreign potentates, in all the super- 
cilious pomp of majesty. The image of Asiatic 
despotism and voluptuousness have scarcely 
been wanting to crown the exaggerated scene. 
We have been taught to tremble at the terrific 
visages c>f murdering janizaries, and to blush 
at the unveiled mysteries of a future seraglio. 

Attempts so extravagant as these to disfigure 
or, it might rather be said, to metamorphose 
the object, render it necessary to take an accu- 
rate view of i^g real nature and form: in order 
as well to ascertain its true aspect and genuine 
appearance, as to unmask the disingenuity and 
expose the fallacy of the counterfeit resem- 
blances which have been so insidiously, as well 
as industriously, propagated. 

In the execution ol this task there is no man 
who would not find it an arduous effort either 
to behold with moderation, or to treat with se- 
riousness, the devices, not less weak than wick- 
ed, which have been contrived to pervert the 
public opinion in relation to the subject. They 
so far exceed the usual though unjustifiable 
licences of party artifice, that even in a dis- 
position the most candid and tolerant, they 
must force the sentiments which favour an 
indulgent construction of the conduct of polit- 
ical adversaries to give place to a voluntary 
and unreserved indignation. It is impossible 
not to bestow the imputation of deliberate 
imposture and deception upon the gross pre- 
tence of a similitude between a king of Great 
Britain and a magistrate of the character mark- 
ed out for that of the President of the United 
States. It is still more impossible to withhold 
that imputation from the rash and barefaced 
expedients which have been employed to give 
success to the attempted imposition. 

In one instance, which I cite as a sample of 
the general spirit, the temerity has proceeded 
so far as to ascribe to the President of the 
United Slates a power which by the instru- 
ment re|X)rted is expressly allottecl to the Exec- 
utives of the individual ^ates. I mean the 
power of filling casual vacancies in the Senate. 

1'his bold experiment upon the discernment 
of his countrymen has been hazarded by a 
writer who (whatever may be his real merit) 
has had no inconsiderable sliare in the ap- 
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plauses of his party^; and who, upon this false 
and unfounded suggestion, has built a series 
of observations equally false and unfounded. 
Let him now be confronted with the evidence 
of the fact, and let him, if he be able, justify 
or extenuate the shameful outrage he has of- 
fered to the dictates of truth and to the rules of 
fair dealing. 

The second clause of the second section of 
the second article empowers the President of 
the United States **to nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of United States whose ap- 
pointments are not in the Constitution other- 
luise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law.’* Immediately after this clause 
follows another in these words: '‘The Presi- 
dent shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, by granting commissions which shall ex- 
pire at the end of their next session.” It is from 
this last provision that the pretended power of 
the President to fill vacancies in the Senate 
has been deduced. A slight attention to the 
connection of the clauses, and to the obvious 
meaning of the terms, will satisfy us that the 
deduction is not even colourable. 

The first of these two clauses, it is clear, only 
provides a mode for appointing such officers, 
“whose appointments are not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, and wdiich shall 
he established by law”; of course it cannot 
extend to the appointments of senators, whose 
appointments are otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution,* and who are established by 
the Constitution, and will not require a future 
establishment by law. This position will hardly 
be contested. 

The last of these two clauses, it is equally 
clear, cannot be understood to comprehend 
the power of filling vacancies in the Senate, 
for the following reasons:— /^irj/. The relation 
in which that clause stands to the other, which 
declares the general mode of appointing offi- 
cers of the United States, denotes it to be 
nothing more than a supplement to the other, 
for the purpose of establishing an auxiliary 
method of appointment, in cases to which 
the general method was inadequate. The or- 
dinary power of appointment is confined to 
the President and Senate jointly, and can 
therefore only be exercised during the session 

‘Sec Cato, No. V.— Publius 

* Article 1, section 3, clause 1.— Publius 


of the Senate; but as it would have been im- 
proper to oblige this body to be continually in 
session for the appointment of officers, and as 
vacancies might happen' in their recess, which 
it might be necessary for the public service to 
fill without delay, the succeeding clause is evi- 
dently intended to authorise the President, 
singly, to make temporary appointments “dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their 
next session.’* Secondly. If this clause is to be 
considered as supplementary to the one which 
precedes, the vacancies of which it speaks must 
be construed to relate to the “officers’’ de- 
scribed in the preceding one: and this, we have 
seen, excludes from its description the mcin- 
bers.of- the Senate. Thirdly. The time within 
which the power is to operate, “during the 
recess of the Senate,'* and the duration of the 
appointments, “to the end of the next session** 
of that body, conspire to elucidate the sense of 
the provision, which, if it had been intended 
to comprehend senators, would naturally have 
referred the temporary power of filling vacan- 
cies to the recess of the State legislatures, who 
are to make the permanent appointments, and 
not to the recess of the national Senate, who 
are to have no concern in those appointments; 
and would have extended the duration in 
office of the temporary senatof^ to the next 
session of the legislature of the State, in whose 
representation the vacancies had happencxl, 
instead of making it to expire at the end of the 
ensuing session of the national Senate. The 
circumstances of the body authorised to make 
the permanent appcjintmcnts would, of course, 
have governed the modification of a power 
w^hich related to the temporary appe^intments; 
and as the national Senate is the body whose 
situation is alone contemplated in the clause 
upon which the suggestion under examination 
has been founded, the vacancies to which it 
alludes can only be decerned to respect those 
officers in whose appointment that body has 
a concurrent agency with the President. But 
lastly, the first and second clauses of the third 
section of the first article, not only obviate all 
possibility of doubt but destroy the pretext of 
misconception. The former provides that “the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof for six years**; and the latter 
directs that, “if vacancies in that body should 
happen by resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary 
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appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacan- 
cies/* Here is an express power given, in clear 
and unambiguous terms, to the Srate Execu- 
tives, to fill casual vacancies in the Senate, by 
temporary appointments; which not only in- 
validates the supposition, that the clause be- 
fore considered could have been intended to 
confer that power upon the President of the 
United States, but proves that this supposi- 
tion, destitute as it is even of the merit of 
plausibility, must have originated in an inten- 
tion to deceive the people, too palpable to be 
obscured by sophistry, too atrocious to be pal- 
liated by hypocrisy. 

1 have taken the pains to select this instance 
of misrepresentation, and to place it in a clear 
and strong light, as an unequivocal proof of 
the unwarrantable arts which are practised to 
prevent a lair and impartial judgment of the 
real merits of the Constitution submitted to 
the consideration. Cif. the people. Nor have I 
scrupled, in so llagrani a case, to allow myself 
a severity of animadversion little congenial 
with the general spirit of these papers. 1 hesi- 
tate not to submit it to the decision of any 
candid and honest adversary of the proposed 
government, whether language can furnish 
epithets of loo much asperity, for so shameless 
and so prostitute an attempt to impose on the 
citizens of America. Publius 
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[HAMILTON] 

Thk mode of appointment of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States is almost the only 
part of the system, of any consequence, which 
has escaped without severe censure, or wiiicli 
has received the slightest mark of approbation 
from its opponents. The most plausible of 
these, who has api)eared in print, has even 
deigned to admit that the election of the Presi- 
dent is pretty well guarded.' I venture some- 
what further, and hesitate not to alhrm, that 
if the manner of it be not perfect, it is at least 
excellent. It unites in an eminent degree all 
the advantages, the union of which was to be 
w'ished for. 

It was desirable that the sense of the people 
should operate in the choice of the person to 
W'hom so important a trust was to be confided. 
This end will be answered by committing the 
right of making it, not to any pre-established 
body, but to men chosen by the people for the 

'Vide Federal Farmer.— P ublius 
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special purpose, and at the particular conjunc- 
ture. 

It was- equally desirable that the immediate 
election should be made by men most capable 
of analysing the qualities adapted to the sta- 
tion, and acting under circumstances favour- 
able to deliberation, and to a judicious com- 
bination of all the reasons and inducements 
which were proper to govern their choice. A 
small number of persons, selected by their fel- 
low-citizens from the general mass, will be 
most likely to possess the information and dis- 
cernment requisite to such complicated inves- 
tigations. 

It was also peculiarly desirable to afford as 
little opportunity as p>ossible to tumult and 
disorder. This evil was not least to be dreaded 
in the election of a magistrate, w^ho was to have 
so important an agency in the administration 
of the government as the President of the 
United States. But the precautions w^hich have 
been so happily concerted in the system under 
consideration, promise an effectual security 
against this mischief. The choice of several, 
to form an intermediate body of electors, will 
be much less apt to convulse the community 
with any extraordinary or violent movements 
than the choice of 07ie tvho was himself to be 
the final object of the public wishes. And as 
the electors chosen in each State are to as- 
semble and vote in the State in w'hich they are 
chosen, this detached and divided situation 
will expose them much less to heats and fer- 
ments, which might be communicated from 
them to the people, than if they were all to be 
convened at one time in one place. 

Nothing was more to be desired than that 
every practicable obstacle should be opposed 
to cal)al, intrigue, and corruption. These most 
deadly aversaries of republican government 
might naturally have been expected to make 
their approaches from more than one quarter, 
but chiefly from the desire in foreign powers 
to gain an improper ascendant in our councils. 
How could they belter gratify this than by 
raising a creature of their own to the chief 
magistracy of the Union? But the convention 
have guarded against all danger of this sort 
with the most provident and judicious atten- 
tion. They have not made die appointment of 
the Presicient to depend on any pre-existing 
bodies of men, who might'i)e tampered witli 
beforehand to prostitute their votes; but diey 
have referred it in the first instance to an im- 
mediate act of the people of America, to be 
exerted in the choice of persons for the tempo- 
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rary and sole purpose of making the appoint- 
ment. And they have excluded from eligibility 
to this trust all those who from situation might 
be suspected of too great devotion to the Pre.si- 
dent in office. No senator, representative, or 
other person holding a place of trust or profit 
under the United States can be of the numbers 
of the electors. Thus without corrupting the 
body of the people, the immediate agents in 
the election will at least enter uptm the ta.sk 
free from any sinister bias. Their transient ex- 
istence, and their detached situation, already 
taken notice of, afford a satisfactory prospect 
of their continuing so to the com lusion of it. 
The business of corruption, when it is to em- 
brace so considerable a number of men, re- 
quires time as well as means. Nor would it be 
found easy suddenly to embark them, dispers- 
ed as they would be over thirteen States, in any 
combinations founded upon motives which, 
though they could not properly be denominat- 
ed corrupt, might yet be of a nature to mislead 
them frcim their duty. 

Another and no less important desideratum 
was that the Executive should be independent 
for his continuance in office on ail but the 
people themselves. He might otherwise be 
tempted to sacrifice his duty to his complai- 
sance for those whose favour was neces!»ary to 
the duration of his official consec|uence. This 
advantage will also be secured by making his 
re-election to depend on a special body of 
representatives, deputed by the society for the 
single purpose of making the i mportant choice. 

All these advantages will happily combine 
in the plan devised by the convention; which 
is, that the people of each State shall chrxise 
a number of persons as electors, equal to the 
number of senators and representatives of such 
State in the national government, who shall 
assemble within the State and vote for some 
fit person as President. Their votes, thus given, 
are to be transmitted to the seat of the national 
government, and the person who may happen 
to have a majority of the whole number of 
votes will be the President. But as a majority 
of the votes might not always happen to centre 
in one man, and as it might be unsafe to per- 
mit less than a majority to be conclusive, it 
is provided that, in such a contingency, the 
House of Representatives shall select out of 
the candidates who shall have the five highest 
number of votes, the man who in their opinion 
may be best qualified for the office. 

The process of election affords a moral cer- 
tainty that the office of President will never 


fall to the lot of any man who is not in an 
eminent degree endowed with the requisite 
qualifications. Talents for low intrigue and the 
little arts of popularity may alone suffice to 
elevate a man to the first honours in a single 
State: but it will require other talents, and a 
different kind of merit, to establish him in the 
esteem and confidence of the whole Union, or 
of so considerable a portion of it as would be 
necessary to make him a successful candidate 
for the distinguished office of President of the 
United States. It will not be uk) strong to say 
that there will be a constant probability of 
seeing the station filled by characters pre-emi- 
nent for ability and virtue. And this will be 
thought no inconsiderable recommendation of 
the Constitution by those who are able to esti- 
mate the share which the executive in eveiy 
government must necessarily have in its good 
or ill administration. "Ihough we cannot ac- 
quiesce in the political heresy of the poet who 
says— 

For forms of gox^ernment let fools contest — 

That which is best administered is best,— 

yet we may safely pronounce that the true 
test of a good government is its aptitude and 
tendency to produce a good administration. 

The Vice-President is to be chosen in the 
same manner with the President; with this 
difference, that the Senate is to do, in respec t 
to the foimer, what is to be done by the House 
of Represcniati\es, in respect to the latter. 

The appointment of an extraordinary per- 
son, as Vice-President, has been objected to as 
superfluous, if not misthievous. It has been 
alleged, that it would have been preferable to 
have authorised the Senate to elect out of their 
own body an officer answering that description. 
But two considerations seem to justify the ideas 
of the convention in this respect. One is, that 
to secure at all times the possibility of a defi- 
nite resolution of the body, it is necessary that 
the President should have only a casting vote. 
And to take the senator of any State from 
his seat as senator, to place him in that of 
President of the Senate, would be to exchange, 
in regard to the State from whiHi he came, a 
constant for a contingent vote. The other con- 
sideration is, that as the Vice-President may 
occasionally become a substitute for the Presi- 
dent, in the supreme executive magistracy, all 
the reasons which recommend the mode of 
election prcscribctl for the one apply with 
great if not with equal force to the manner of 
appointing the other. It is remarkable that in 
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this, as in most other instances, the objection 
^hich is made would lie against the constitu- 
tion of this State. We have a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. chosen by the people at large, who pre- 
sides in the Senate, and is the constitutional 
substitute for the Governor in casualties simi- 
lar to those which would autiiorise the Vice- 
President to exercise the authorities and dis- 
charge the duties of the President. Publius 
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[HAMILTON] 

I PROCEED now to trace the real characters of 
the proposed Executive, as they arc marked 
out in the plan of the convention. 7'his will 
serve to place in a strong light the unfairness 
of the representations which have been made 
in regard to it. 

The first thing which strikes our attention 
is that the executive authority, with few excep- 
tions, is to be \t: ted in a single magistrate. 
I'll is will scarcely, however, be considered as 
a point upon which any comparison can be 
grounded: for if, in this particular, there be a 
resemblame to the king of Great Hritain, there 
is not less a resemblance to the Grand Seignior, 
to the khan of Tartary, to the Man of tlie 
Seven Mountains, or to the governor of New 
York. 

That magistrate is to be elected for jour 
years; and is to be re-eligible as often as the 
people of the United States shall think him 
worthy of their confidence. In these circum- 
stances there is a total dissimilitude between 
him and a king of Great Uritain, who is an he- 
reditary monarch, possessing the crown as a 
patrimony descendible to his heirs for ever; 
but there is a close analogy between him and a 
governor of New York, wlio is elected for three 
years, and is re-eligible without limitation or 
intermission. If wcconsidt?r how much less time 
w-ould be requisite for establishing a danger- 
ous influence in a single State than for estab- 
lishing a like influence throughout the United 
States we must conclude that a duration of 
four years for the Chief Magistrate of the Un- 
ion is a degree of permanency far less to be 
dreaded in that office than a duration of three 
years for a corresponding office in a single 
State. 

The President of the United States would be 
liable to be impeached, tried, and, upon con- 
viction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
or misdemeanours, removed from office; and 
would afterwards be liable to prosecution and 


punishment in the ordinary course of law. The 
person of the king of Great Britain is sacred 
and inviolable; there is no constitutional tri- 
bunal to which he is amenable; no punishment 
to which he can be subjected without involv- 
ing the crisis of a national revolution. In this 
delicate and important circumstance of per- 
sonal responsibility, the President of Confed- 
erated America would stand upon no better 
ground than a governor of New York, and up- 
on worse ground than the governors of Mary 
land and IVlaware. 

The President of the United States is to have 
power to return a bill which shall have passed 
the two branches of the legislature for recon- 
sideration: and the bill so returned is to be- 
come a law if. upon that reconsideration, it be 
approved by two thirds of both houses. The 
king of Great Britain, on his part, has an abso- 
lute negative upon the acts of the two houses' 
of Parliament. The disuse of that power for a 
considerable time past does not affect the re- 
ality of its existence; and is to be ascribed 
wholly U) the crown's having found the means 
of substituting influence to authority, or the 
art of gaining a majority in one or the other of 
the two houses, to the necessity of exerting a 
prerogative which could seldom be exerted 
tvithout hazarding some degree of national 
agitation. The qualified negative of the Presi- 
dent differs widely from this absolute negative 
of the British sovereign; and tallies exactly 
with the revisionary authority of the council 
of revision of this .State, of which the governor 
is a constituent part. In this respect the power 
of the President woidd exceed that of the gov- 
ernor of New York, because the former would 
possess, singly, what the latter shares with the 
chancellor and judges; but it would be pre- 
cisely the same with that of the governor of 
Massachusetts, whose constitution, as to this 
article, seems to have been the original from 
which the convention have copied. 

llie President is to he the “comma ndcr-in- 
chief of the armyand navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States. He is to have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment ; to rec- 
ommend to the considcratimi of Congress such 
measures as he sliall jud^ necessary and ex- 
pedient; to convene, on extraordinary cKca- 
sions, both houses of the legislature, or either 
of them, and, in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment. 
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to adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed; and to commission all officers of the 
United States." In most of these particulars the 
power of the President will resemble equally 
that of the king of Great Britain and of the 
governor of New York. The most material 
points of difference are these: —Fir^/.'I’he Pres- 
ident will have only the occasional command 
of such part of the militia of the nation as by 
legislative provision may be called into the ac- 
tual service of the Union. The king ot Great 
Britain and the governor of New York have at 
all times the entire command of all the militia 
within their several jurisdictions. In this ar- 
ticle, therefore, the potver of the President 
would be inferior to that of either the mon- 
arch or the governor. Secondly. The President 
is to be commander-in-chief of the army and 
‘navy of the United States. In this respect his 
authority would be nominally the same with 
that of the king of Great Britain, but in sub- 
stance much inferior to it. It would amount to 
nothing more than the supreme command and 
direction of the military and naval forces, as 
first general and admiral of the Confederacy; 
while that of the British king extends to the 
declaring of war and to ihe raising and regu- 
lating of fleets and armies— all which, by die 
Constitution under consideration, would ap- 
pertain to the legislature.' Hie governor of 
New York, on the other hand, is by the con- 
stitution of the State vested only with the com- 
mand of its militia and navy. But the consti- 
tutions of several of the States expressly de- 
clare their governors to be commanders-in- 
chief, as well of the army as navy; and it may 
well be a question whether those of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, in particular, do not, 
in this instance, confer larger powers upon 

writer in a Pennsylvania paper, under the 
signature of Tamony, has asserted that the king 
of Great Britain owes his prerogative as coin- 
mander-in -chief to an annual mutiny hill. The 
truth is. on the contrary.- thirt his prerogative, in 
this respect, is immemorial, and was only dis- 
puted, ‘'contrary to all reason and precedent,” 
as Blackstone. vol. i. page 262. expresses it. by the 
Long Parliament of Charles I.; but by the statute 
the 13th of Charles 11 . chap. vi.. it was declared to 
be in the king alone, for that the sole supreme 
government and command of the militia within 
his Majesty's realms and dominions, and of all 
forces by sea and land, and of all forts and places 
of strength, ever was and is the undoubted right 
of his Majesty and his royal predecessors, kings 
and queens of England, and that Ixrth or either 
house of Parliament cannot nor ought to pretend 
Co the same.— Publius 


tlieir respective governors than could be claim- 
ed by a President of the United States. Thirdly, 
The power of the President, in respect to par- 
dons. would extend to all cases, except those 
of impeachment. The governor of New York 
may pardon in all cases, even in those of im- 
peachment, except for treason and murder. Is 
not the powder of the governor, in this article, 
on a calculation of political consequences, 
greater than that of the President? All con- 
spiracies and plots against the government 
which have not been matured into actual trea- 
son may be screened from punislmient of every 
kind by the interposition of the prerogative 
of pardoning. If a governor of New York, 
therefore, should be at the head of any such 
conspiracy, until the design had been ripened 
into actual hostility he could insure his accom- 
plices and adherents an entire impunity. A 
President of the Union, on the other hand, 
though he may even pardon treason when pros- 
ecuted in the ordinary course of law. could 
shelter no offender, in any degree, from the ef- 
fects of impeachment and conviction. Would 
not the prospect of a total indemnity for all 
the preliminary steps be a greater temptation 
to undertake and persevere in an enterprise 
against the public liberty than the mere pros- 
pect of an exemption from deadi and confisca- 
tion if the final execution of the design, upon 
an actual appeal to arms, should miscarry? 
Woidd this last expectation have any influ- 
ence at all when the prcjbability was computed 
that the person wiio was to afford that exemp- 
tion might himself be involved in the conse- 
quences of the measure, and might be inca- 
pacitated by his agency in it from affording 
the desired impunity? The better to judge of 
this matter, it w’ill be necessary to recollect 
that, by the proposed Constitution, the offence 
of treason is limited "to levying war upon the 
United States, and adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort"; and that by the 
laws of New York it is confined within similar 
bounds. Fourthly, The President can only ad- 
journ the national legislature in the single 
case of disagreement about the time of ad- 
journment. The British monarch may pro- 
rogue or even dissolve the Parliament. The 
governor of New York may also prorogue the 
legislature of this State for a limited time; a 
power which, in certain situations, may be 
employed to very important purposes. 

The President is to have power, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, provided two thirds of the senators pres- 
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cnt concur. The king of Great Britain is the 
sole and absolute representative of the nation 
in all foreign transactions. He can of his own 
accord make treaties of peace, commerce, alli- 
ance, and of every other description. It has 
been insinuated that his authority in this re- 
spect is not conclusive, and that his conven- 
tions with foreign powers are subject to the 
revision, and stand in need of the ratification, 
of Parliament. But I believe this dr)ctrine w'as 
never heard of until it was broached upon the 
present occasion. Kvery jurist ’ of that king- 
dom. and every other man accpiainted with its 
Constitution, knows, as an established fact, 
that the prerogative of making treaties exists 
in the crown in its utmost j)lenitude: and that 
the compacts entered into by the royal author- 
ity ha\e the most complete legal validity and 
perfec tion, independent c:)l any other sanction. 
'J'he Parliament, it is true, is sometimes seen 
employing itself in altering the existing laws 
to coniorin them to the stipulations in a new 
trc*aty: and thi» iu«y lia\c possibly given birth 
to^he imagination that its co-<iper.itioii was 
necessary to the obligatory efficacy of the trea- 
ty. But this parliamentary interposition pro 
ceeds Irom a diliercnt cause: from the neces- 
sity of adjusting a most artificial and intricate 
s\steiii of revenue and commercial laws to the 
changes made in them by the operation of the 
treaty; and of adapting new provisions and 
jirecautions tc^ the new state of things to keep 
the machine from running into disorder. In 
this respect, therefore, there is no comparison 
between the intended power of ilie Presidemt 
and the actual jiow'er of the British sovereign. 
I'he one can perform alcjue what the other can 
do only with the concurrence of a branch of 
the legislature. It must be admitted that, in 
this instance, the power of the federal Execu- 
tive would cxf:ec*d that of any State Exc'cutive. 
But this ari.ses naturally from the sovc*reign 
power which relatt's to treaties. If the Confed- 
eracy w'ere to be dis.solved it would become a 
question whether the Executives of the several 
Statevs w’ere not solely invested with that deli- 
cate and important prerogative. 

'File President is also to be authorised to re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public ministers. 
This, though it has been a rich theme of decla- 
mation, is more a matter of dignity than of au- 
thority. It is a circumstance which wdll be w^iih- 
out consequence in the administration of the 
government; and it was far more toiivcnieni 

Bluckstonc's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 257. 
“PUIU.IUS 
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that it should be arranged in this manner than 
that there should be a necessity of convening 
the legislature, or one of its branchc.s, upon 
every arrival of a foreign minister, thcjugh it 
were merely to take the place oi a departed 
predecessor. 

I'he President is to nominate and, with the 
advice and cnmrnt nf the Senate, to appoint 
ambassadors and other public ministers, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and in general all offi- 
cers of the United .States established by law, 
and whose appointments arc not othcrw'ise 
prenided for by the Constitution. Fhe king of 
Great Britain is emphatically and truly styled 
the fountain of honour. He not only appoints 
to all olfices, hut can create offices. He can con- 
fer titles of nobility at pleasure; and has the 
disposal of an immense number of church pre- 
ferments. Fhcrc is evidently a great inferiority 
in the power of the President, in this particu- 
lar, to that of the British king; nor is it ccpial 
to that of the governor of New York, if we arc 
to interpret the meaning of the constitution 
of the State by the practic'c which has obtained 
under it. 'Flic pow'er of appoimnient is with 
us lodged in a council composed of the gover- 
nor and four members of the Senate chosen by 
the .Assembly. I'he governor claims, .iiid has 
frecjiienily exercised, the right of nomination, 
and is entitled t(^ a c asting \ote in the appoint- 
ment. If he really lias the right of nominating, 
his authority is in this respect ecjual to that of 
the President and exceeds it in the article of 
the casting vote. In the national government, 
if the Senate should he divided, no appoint- 
ment could be made; in the government of 
New York, if the council should he divided, 
the governor can turn the scale and confirm 
his own nomination.^ If we compare the pub- 
licity which must necessarily attend the mode 
of appointment by the President and an en- 
tire branch of the national legislature with the 
privacy ill the modeot appoinimeiii by the gov- 
ernor of New^ York, closeted in a secret apart- 
ment with at most four, and frequently with 
only tw'o persons: and if w'e at the same time 
consider how' much more easy it must be to in- 

® Candour, however, demands an ackncnvledg- 
incnt that I do not think the claim of the gover- 
nor to a right of nomination well founded. Vet it 
is always jnstifiahlc to reasoiWrom the practice 
of a gcweinnicnt, till its pro[tfriety has been con- 
stitutionally (pic*stioncd. And independent of this 
claim, when \\c take into view' the other consid- 
erations. and puisne them thiough all their con- 
scc]uences, w'c shall be inclined to draw much the 
same conclusion .—Poblius 
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fluence the small number of which a council of 
appointment consists than the considerable 
number of which the national Senate would 
consist, wc cannot hesitate to pronounce that 
the powxr of the chief magistrate of this State, 
in the disposition of offices, must, in practice, 
be greatly superior to that of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union. 

Hence it appears that, except as to the con- 
current authority of the President in the ar- 
ticle of treaties, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether that magistrate would, in the 
aggregate, possess more or less power than the 
Governor of New York. And it appears yet 
more unequivocally that there is no pretence 
for the parallel which has been attempted be- 
tween him and the king of Great Britain. But 
to render the contrast in this respect still more 
striking, it may be of use to throw the princi- 
pal circumstances of dissimilitude into a clos- 
er group. 

The President of the United States would 
be an officer elected by the people for four 
years; the king of Great Britain is a perpetual 
and hereditary prince. The one would be ame- 
nable to personal punishment and disgrace; 
the person of the other is sacred and invio- 
lable. The one would have a rjualified nega- 
tive upon the acts of the legislative body; the 
other has an absolute negative. The one would 
have a right to command the military and na- 
val forces of the nation; the other, in addition 
to this right, possesses that of declaring war, 
and of raising and regulating fleets and armies 
by his own authority. The one would have a 
concurrent powxr with a branch of the legis- 
lature in the formation of treaties; the other 
is the sole possessor of the power of making 
treaties. The one would have a like concur- 
rent authority in appointing to offices; the oth- 
er is the sole author of all appointments. The 
one can confer no privileges whatever* the oth- 
er can make denizens of aliens, noblemen of 
commoners; can erect corporations with all the 
rights incident to corporate bodies. The one 
can prescribe no rules concerning the com- 
merce or currency of the nation; the other is 
in several respects the arbiter of commerce, 
and in this capacity can establish markets and 
fairs, can regulate weights and measures, can 
lay embargoes for a limited time, can coin mon- 
ey, can authorise or prohibit the circulation of 
foreign coin. The one has no particle of spirit- 
ual jurisdiction; the other is the supreme head 
and governor of the national church! What 
answer shall we give to those who would per- 


suade us that things so unlike resemble each 
otlier? The same that ought to be given to 
those who tell us that a government, the whole 
power of which would be in the hands of the 
elective and periodical servants of the people, 
is an aristocracy, a monarchy, and a despotism. 

Publius 

Number yo 

[HAMILTON] 

There is an idea, which is not without its 
advocates, that a vigorous Executive is incon- 
sistent with the genius of republican govern- 
ment. The enlightened well-wishers to this spe- 
cies of government must at least hope that the 
supposition is destitute of foundation, since 
they can never admit its truth without at the 
same time admitting the condemnation of their 
own principles. Energy in the Executive is a 
leading character in the definition of good 
government. It is essential to the protection of 
thccommunity against foreign attacks; it is not 
less essential to the steady administration of 
the laws; to the protection of property against 
those irregular and high-handed combinations 
which sometimes interrupt the ordinary course 
of justice; to the security of liberty against the 
enterprises and assaults of ambition, of fac- 
tion, and of anarchy. B^ery mafn the least con- 
versant in Roman story knows how often that 
republic was obliged to take refuge in the ab- 
solute power of a single man, under the for- 
midable title of Dictator, as well against the in- 
trigues of ambitious individuals who aspired 
to the tyranny and the seditions of whole class- 
es of the community whose conduct threaten- 
ed the existence of all government, as against 
the invasions of external enemies who men- 
aced the conquest and destruction of Rome. 

There can be no need, however, to multiply 
arguments or examples on this head. A feeble 
Executive implies a feeble execution of the 
government. A feeble execution's but another 
phrase for a bad execution; and a government 
ill executed, whatever it may be in theory, must 
be, in practice, a bad government. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that all 
men of sense will agree in the necessity of an 
energetic Executive, it will only remain to in- 
quire what are the ingredients which consti- 
tute this energy? How far can they be com- 
bined with those other ingredients which con- 
stitute safety in the republican sense? And how 
far does this combination characterise the plan 
which has been reported by the convention? 
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The ingredients which constitute energy in 
the Executive are, first, unity; secondly, dura- 
tion; thirdly, an adequate provision for iu 
support; fourthly, competent powers. 

'file ingredients which constitute safety in 
the republican sense are, first, a due depend- 
ence on the people; secondly, a due responsi- 
bility. 

Those politicians and statesmen who have 
been the most celebrated for the soundness of 
their principles and for the justice of their 
views have declared in favour of a single Exec- 
utive and a numerous legislature. They have, 
with great propriety, considered energy as the 
most necessary cpialificaiion of the former, and 
have regarded this as most applicable to power 
in a single hand; w'hile they have, with ecpxal 
propriety, considered the latter as best adapt- 
ed to deliberation and wisdom, and best calcu- 
lated to conciliate the confidence of the people 
and to secure their privilc‘ges and interests. 

That unity is rr>nduci\e lo energy will not 
be disputed. Decisiuii. activity, secrecy, and 
despatch will generally characterise the pro- 
ceedings of one man in a much more cmiiiieiit 
degree than the proceedings of any greater 
number; and in pioportion as the number is 
incrcMsed, these cpialiiies will be diminished. 

'I'his unity may be destroyed in two xvays: 
cither by vesting the power in two or more 
magistrate's of equal dignity and authority; or 
by vesting it ostensibly in one man, subject, in 
whole or in part, to the control and co-opera- 
tion of others in the capacity of counsellors to 
him. Of the first, the two Consuls of Rome 
may serve as an example; of the last, wc shall 
find examples in the constitutions of several of 
the States. New York and New Jersey, if 1 rec- 
ollect right, are the only States which have 
intrusted the executive authority wholly to 
single men.' Both tliese methods of destroying 
the unity of the Executive have their parti- 
sans: but the vcxtarics of an executive council 
are the most numerous. They are both liable, 
if not to ecpial. to similar objections, and may 
in most liglits be examined in conjunction. 

I'lie experience of other nations will alford 
little instruction on this head. As far, however, 
as it teaches anything, it teaches us not to be 
enamoured of plurality in the Executive. We 
have seen that the Acha;ans, on an experiment 

'New York has no council except for the .single 
purpose of appointing to offices; New Jersey has 
a council whom the governor may (U)nsult. But 
I think, from the terms of the constitution, their 
resolutions do not hind hitn.^PuHiJCs 


of two Praetors, were induced to abolish one. 
The Roman history records many instances of 
mischiefs to the republic from the dissensions 
betwwn the Consuls, and between the mili- 
tary Tribunes, who were at times substituted 
for the Consuls. But it gives us no specimens 
of any peculiar advantages derived to the stale 
from the circumstance of the plurality of those 
magistrates. "l*hat the dissensions bctw’ecn them 
w^ere not more frequent or more fatal is matter 
of astonishment, until we advert to the singu- 
lar position in wliich the republic was almost 
continually placed, and to the prudent policy 
pointed out by the circumstances of the state, 
and pursued by the Consuls, of making a di- 
vision of the government between them. 'I’lie 
patricians engaged in a perpetual struggle with 
the plebeians for the preservation of their an- 
cient authorities and dignities: the Consuls, 
who were generally chosen out of the former 
body, were commonly united by the personal 
interest they had in the defence of the privi- 
leges of their order. In addition to this motive 
of union, after the arms of the republic had 
considerably expanded the bounds of its em- 
pire, it became an established custom with the 
Consuls to divide the administration between 
themselves by lot— one of them remaining at 
Rome to govern the city and its environs, the 
other taking the command in the more dis- 
tant provinces. This expedient must, no doubt, 
have had great iiilluencc in preventing those 
collisions and rivalships which might other- 
wise have embroiled the peace of the republic. 

But c^uiiting the dim light of historical re- 
search, attaching ourselves purely lo the dic- 
tates of reason and good sense, we shall discov- 
er much greater cause to reject than to approve 
the idea of plurality in the Executive, under 
any modification w’ha lever. 

Wherever two or more persons are engaged 
in any common enterprise or pursuit there is 
always danger c^f difference of opinion. If it 
be a public trust or oflice. in which they are 
clotliedwith equal dignity and authority, there 
is peculiar danger of perscxnal emulation and 
even animosity. From either, and especially 
from all these causes, the most bitter dissen- 
sions are apt to spring. Whenever these hap- 
pen. they lessen the respectability, weaken the 
authority, and distract the plans and opera- 
tions of those w^hom they divide. If they should 
unfortunately assail the supreme executive 
magistracy of a country, consisting of a plural- 
ity of persons, they might impede or frustrate 
the most injyc>riant measures of the govern- 
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ment in the most critical emergencies of the 
state. And what is still worse, they might split 
the community into the most violent and ir- 
reconcilable factions, adhering dilfcrently to 
the different indi\idiials who composed the 
magistracy. 

Men often oppose a thing, merely because 
they have had no agency in planning it, or be- 
cause it may have been planned by those whom 
they dislike. But if they have been consulted, 
and have happened to disap[)rove, opposition 
then becomes, in their estimation, an indis- 
pensable duty of self-love. They seem to think 
themselves bound in honour, and by all the 
motives of personal infallibility, to defeat the 
success of what has been resohed upon con- 
trary to their sentiments. Men of upright, be- 
nevolent tempers have too many o])poriunities 
of remarking, with horror, to what desperate 
lengths this disposition is sometimes carried, 
and how often the great interests ol society arc 
sacrificed to the vanity, to the conceit, and to 
the obstinacy of individuals who have credit 
enough to make their passions and their ca- 
prices interesting to mankind. Perhaps the 
question now before the public may. in its 
consequences, afford melancholy proofs of the 
effects of this despicable frailty, or rather de- 
testable vice, in the human character. 

Upon the principles of a free government 
inconveniences from the source just mention- 
ed must necessarily be submitted to in the for- 
mation of the legislature; but it is unnecessary, 
and therefore unwise, to introduce them into 
the constitution of the Executive. It is here, 
too, that they may he most pernicious. In the 
legislature, promptitude of decision is cjftener 
an evil than a benefit. Thc^ difterences of opin- 
ion, and the jarrings of parties in that depart- 
ment of the government, though they may 
sometimes obstruct salutary plans, yet often 
promote deliberation and circumspection, and 
serve to check excesses in the niajcirity. When 
a resolution, too, is once taken, ihe opposition 
must be at an end. 'Eliat resolution is a law, 
and re.sistancc to it punishable. But no favour- 
able circumstances palliate or atone lor the 
disadvantages of dissension in the executive 
department. Here they are pure and uninixed. 
There is no point at which they cease to oper- 
ate. They serve to embarrass and weaken the 
execution of the plan or measure to which 
they relate, from the first step to the final con- 
clusion of it. They constantly counteract those 
qualities in the Executive which are the most 
necessary ingredients in its composition— vig- 


our and expedition, and this without any 
counterbalancing good. In the conduct of war, 
in which the energy of the Execulive is the bul- 
wark of the national secuiity,cvery!hing would 
be to be apprehended from its plurality. 

It must be confessed ihai these obser\ations 
apply with ])rin(ipal weight to the first case 
su]>posetl— that is, to a plutality of magistrates 
of e(|ual dignity and authority, a scheme the 
advocates for wliich are not likely to form a 
numerous sect: but they apply, though not 
with equal, yet with cf)nsideral>le weight to 
the ]>ioje(t of a council, whose concurrerHe is 
made coiistinitionally iietcssary to the opera- 
tions of the ostensible Execulive. An artliil ca- 
bal in that roiiru il would be able to distract 
and to enervate the whole svsteiii of adminis- 
tration. If no such cabal should exist, the mere 
diversity ol views and opinions would alone be 
siillicieiit to tincture the exercise of the execu- 
tive authority with a sj^irit of habitual feeble- 
ness and clilatoriness. 

But one of the weightic!st objections to a 
plurality in the Executive, and wfiich lies as 
much against the last as the first plan, is tJiat 
it tends to conceal faults and destroy resj)onsi- 
bility. Rc'sponsibility is of two kinds -to cen- 
sure and to ]>unislimeiit. 'The first is the more 
important of the two, especially in an t‘lecti\e 
oilice. Man, in public trust, will iniich oltener 
act in such a manner as to render him un- 
worthy of being any longcT trusted than in 
such a manner as to make him obnoxious to 
legal ])uiiishment. But the niiiliiplicaiion of 
fhc' Exec ulive adds to the difliculty of cleu.‘clif)n 
in eiihei case. It often becomes impossible, 
amidst iiiutiial accusations, to detennine on 
whom the blame or the punishment of a ])er- 
nicious measure, or series of pernicious meas- 
urers. ought really to lall. It is shifted from one 
to another with sc) much dexterity, and under 
such plciusil)le appearances, that the public 
opinion is left in suspense about the real au- 
thor. 'rhe circumstances which may have led to 
any national miscarriage or mislorlune arc 
sometimes so complic ated that, where there are 
a number of actors who may have had differ- 
ent degrees and kinds of agency, though we 
may clearly see upcjri the whole that there has 
been iiiisinanagcment, yet it may be imprac- 
ticable to pronounce to whose acxount the evil 
which may have been incurred is truly charge- 
able. 

•'1 was overruled by my ccjuncil. The coun- 
cil were so divided in their opinions that it was 
impossible to obtain any better rescjlution on 
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the point. ’These and similar pretexts arc con- 
stantly at hand, whether true nr false. And 
who is there that will either take the trouble 
or incur the odium of a strict scrutiny into the 
secret springs of the transaction? Should there 
he found a citizen zealous enough to under- 
take the unpromising task, if there happen to 
be collusion between the parties concerned, 
how easy it is to clothe the circumstances with 
so much ambiguity as to render it uncertain 
what was the precise ccjiiduct cjI any of those 
parties? 

In the single instance in which the governor 
ol this State is coupled with a counc il— that is, 
in the a[>pointinent to olliccs, wc have seen the 
mischiefs ol it in the view now undcT consid- 
eration. Scandalous appointments to impor- 
tant ollices have been made. Some cases, in- 
deed, have been so ilagrant that all pari i is 
have agreed in the iiiijiropriety ol the thing. 
When in(|uiry has been made, the blame has 
been laid by f,.c»c.»nor on the nieinbeis of 
the council, who, on their part, have charged 
it upon his nomination: wliile the jieople re- 
main ahcjgether at a loss to determine* by VN hose 
inlluencc their interests have been committed 
to hands so unciualified and so manifestly im- 
proper. In teiideiriess to individuals, 1 forbear 
to descend to particulars. 

It is evident from these considerations that 
the plurality of the Executive tends to deprive 
the people ol the two greatevst secuiities they 
can have* lor the faithlul exercise of any dele- 
gated power: fir.st, the restraints ol public 
o]>inion, which lose their ellicac y, as well on ac- 
count of the division ol the censure attendant 
fjn bad measures amcing a number as on ac- 
count of the unceitainty on whom it ought to 
fall; and. .secornily, the cjpportunity of discov- 
ering with facility and clearness the misc'on- 
diict ol the persons they trust, in order either 
to feffccti their removal from ollicc or their 
actual punishment in cases which admit ol it. 

in England, the king is a perpetual magis- 
trate; and it is a maxim which has obtainc'd 
for the sake of the jniblic peace, that he is un- 
accountable for his administration, and his per- 
son sacred. Nothing, therefore, can be wiser in 
that kingdom, than to annex to the king a con- 
stitutional counc il, w*ho may be responsible to 
the nation fc^r the tidvicc they give. Without 
this, there would be no responsibility what- 
ever in the executive department— an idea in- 
admissible in a free government. But even 
there the king is ncjl bound by the resohi lions 
of his council, though tliey are answerable for 


the advice they give. He is the absolute master 
of his fjvvn cemduct in the exercise of his olfice, 
and may observe or disregard the counsel giv- 
en to Jiirii at his sole discretion. 

But ill a lepublic, where every magistrate 
oughi to he personally lesponsihle for his be- 
haviour in ollice, tlie leason which in the Brit- 
ish Omstitulion dictates the pniprieiy of a 
council, not only ceases to apply, but turns 
against the institution. In the monarchy of 
(ireai Britain, it furnishes a substitiuc lot the 
prohihilcd responsibility of ihc! chief magis- 
trate. which serves in some degree as a hostage 
to the naticiiial justice for his good hehavioiir. 
Jn the Aniciicaii republic it would serve to de- 
stroy. or would greatly diminish, the intended 
and necessary responsibility of the Chief Mag- 
istrate himsc.'lf. 

I'he idea of a council to the Executive, 
which has so generally obtained in the State 
const itiii ions, has been deiived from that 
iiiaxitii of republican jealousy which considers 
power as saler in the hands of a nuinbcr of 
men than oi a single man. If the maxim should 
be admitted to be applicable to the case, I 
.should contend that the advantage on that side 
would not counterhalance the numerous dis- 
ad\ant«iges 011 the opposite side. But 1 do not 
think the rule at all applicable to the execu- 
tive power. I clearly concur in opinion, in this 
particular, with a writer whom the celebrated 
Junius pionounces to be “deep, solid, and in- 
genious,” that “the c*xeciilive power is more 
ea*^ily connned when it is onf”;' that it is far 
more safe there slioiild he a single object for 
the jc-alousy and w.if c hfiilnc\s.s of the people; 
and. in a word, that all multiplication oi the 
Executive is rather dangerous than Iriencllv to 
liberty. 

.A little consideration will satisfy us that the 
species of security sought for in the multiplica- 
tion of the Exi:c:i TivE is unattainable. Niini- 
hers must he so great as to render combination 
dilluuli. or they are rather a source of clanger 
than of security. The united credit and inlhi- 
eiice of sc'veral individuals must he more for- 
midable to liberty than the crc'dil and inllu- 
ciice c^f either of them separately. When pow- 
er, therefore, is placc'd in the hands of so small 
a number ol men as to admit of their interests 
and views being easily confined in a common 
entei prise, by an artful leailer it hec'onies more 
liable to abuse, and more dangerous when 
abused, than if it bo lodged in the hands of one 
man; who. from the very circuinstance of his 

^ Dc I.olinc.— Puiii iLs 
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being alone, will be more narrowly watched will be less attached to what he holds by a mo- 


and more readily suspected, and who cannot 
unite so great a mass of influence as when he is 
associated with others. 'I'hc Decemvirs of Rome, 
whose name denotes their number,* w'ere more 
to be dreaded, in their usurpation than any 
ONE of them would have been. No person 
would think of proposing an Executive much 
more numerous than ihat body; from six to a 
dozen have been suggested for the number of 
the council. The extreme of these numbers is 
not too great for an easy combination: and 
from such a combination America would have 
more to fear than from the ambition of any 
single individual. A council to a magistrate, 
who is himself responsible for what he does, 
are generally nothing better than a clog upon 
his good intentions, are often the instruments 
and accomplices of his bad, and are almost al- 
ways a cloak to his faults. 

I forbear to dwell upon the subject of ex- 
pense; though it be evident that if the council 
should be numerous enough to answer the 
principal end aimed at by the institution, the 
salaries of the members, who must be draw'ii 
from their homes to reside at the seat of gov- 
ernment, wtjuld form an item in the catalogue 
of public expenditures too serious to be incur; 
red for an object of equivocal utility. 1 will 
only add that, prior to the appearance of the 
Constitution, 1 rarely met with an intelligent 
man from any of the States, who did not admit, 
as the result of experience, that the UNITY of 
the executive of this State was one of the best 
of the distinguishing features of our constitu- 
tion. Publius 

Number yi 

[HAMILTON] 

Duration in office has been mentioned as 
the second retpiisite to the energy of the Exec- 
utive authority. This has relation to two ob- 
jects: to the personal firmness of llie executive 
magistrate in the employment of his constitu- 
tional powers; and to the stability of the sys- 
tem of administration which may have been 
adopted under his auspices. With regard to 
the first, it must be evident that the longer the 
duration in office, the greater will be the prob- 
ability of obtaining so important an advan- 
tage. It is a general principle of human nature 
that a man will be interested in whatever he 
possesses, in proportion to the firmness or pre- 
cariousness of the tenure by which he holds it; 

* Ten.— Publius 


mentary or uncertain title than to what he 
enjoys by a durable or certain title; and, of 
course, will be willing to risk more for the sake 
of the one than for the sake of the other. This 
remaik is not less applicable to a political priv- 
ilege, or honour, or trust, than to any article 
of ordinary pniperty. 'J'hc inference Irorn it is 
that a man acting in the capacity of chief mag- 
istrate. under a consciousness that in a very 
short time he must lay down his office, will be 
apt to feel himself too little interested in it to 
hazard any material censure or perplexity, from 
the independent exertion of his powers, or 
from encountering the ill-huinoiirs, however 
transient, which may happen to prevail, either 
in a considerable part of the society itself, or 
even in a predominant faction in the legisla- 
te e body. If the case should only be that he 
might lay it down, unless continued by a new 
choice, and if he should be desirous of being 
continued, his wishes, conspiring with his fears, 
would tend still more powerfully to coniipt 
his integrity, or debase his fortitude. In cither 
case, feebleness and irresolution must be the 
characteristics of the station. 

There are stime who would be inclined to 
regard the servile pliancy oi the Exec utive to a 
prevailing current, either in th« community or 
in the legislatuie, as its best ret ommendaiion. 
But sihIi men entertain very tiiule notions, as 
well of the purposes tor which government 
was instituted as of tlie true means by wliich 
the public happiness may be promoicil. riic 
republican principle demands that the delib- 
erate sense of the community should govern 
the conduct of those to whom they intrust the 
management of their affairs; but it does not 
require an uniiualified complaisance to every 
sudden breeze of passion, or to every transient 
impulse which the people may reicive from 
the arts of men, who flatter their prejudices 
to betray their interests. It is a just observa- 
tion that the people commonty intend the 
PUBLIC GOOD. This often applies to their very 
ernirs. But their good sense Mrould despise 
the adulator who should pretend that they al- 
ways reason right about the means of promot- 
ing it. They know from experience that they 
sometimes err; and the wonder is that they so 
seldom err as they do, beset, as they continu- 
ally are, by the wiles of parasites and syco- 
phants, by the snares of the ambitious, the 
avari.'rious, the desperate, by the artifices of 
men who possess their confidence more than 
they deserve it, and of those who seek to pos- 
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sess rather than to deserve it. When occasions 
present themselves, in which the interests o£ 
the people are at variance with their inclina- 
tions, it is the duty of the persons whom they 
have appointed to be the guardians of those 
interests, to withstand the temporary delusion, 
in order to give them time and opportunity 
for more cool and sedate reflection. Instances 
might be cited in which a conduct of this kind 
has saved the people from very fatal consc- 
cpiences of tlieir own mistakes, and Jias pro- 
cured lasting monuments of their gratitiuk to 
the men w'ho had courage and magnanimity 
enough to serve them at the peril of their dis- 
pleasure. 

llui however inclined we might be to insist 
upon an un!>oiindetl complaisance in the Ex- 
ecutise to the inclinations of the people, we 
can with no pioprieiy contend (or a like c^mi- 
plaisance to the humour of the legislature. 
"I'he latter may sometimes stand in oppositirm 
to the former an 1 at other times the j^eople 
may be entirely neutral. In either supposition, 
it is certainly desirable that the Executive 
should be in a situation to tlare to act his own 
opinion with vigour and decision. 

'I'he same rule which teaches the j>ropriety 
of a partition between the various braiulms of 
j)ower, teaclies us lik^'wise that this partition 
ought to be so contrived as to render the fuie 
independent of the other. I'o what put pose 
separate the executive or the judic iary from 
the legislative, if both the executive and the 
judiciary are so constituted as to be at the al>- 
soliite devfjtion of the legislative? Such a sc*pa- 
raiion mUvSt be merely nominal, and incapable 
of producing the ends for wliich it was estab- 
lished. It is one thing to be subordinate? to the 
laws, and another to be dependent on the leg- 
islative body. 'Ehc first comports with, the last 
violates, the fundamental principles of good 
government: and, whatever may be the forms 
of the Constitution, unites all power in the 
same hands. The tendency of the legislative 
authority to absorb every other, has been fully 
displayed and illustratecl by examples in some 
preceding numbers. In governments purely re- 
publican, this tendency is almost irresistible. 
The representatives of the people, in a popu- 
lar assembly, seem sometimes to fancy that 
they arc the people themselves, and betray 
strong symptoms of impatience and disgust at 
the least sign of opposition from any other 
quarter; as if the exercise of its rights, by either 
the executive or judiciary, were a breach of 
their privilege and an outrage to their dignity. 


They often appear disposed to exert an im- 
pcricjus control over the other departments; 
and as they commonly have the people on 
their side, they always act with such momen- 
tum as to make it very difficult for the other 
members of the govcimiieiit to maintain the 
balance of the Constitution. 

It may perJiaps be asked, how the shortness 
of the duration in office can affect the indc?- 
pendence of the Executive on ilie legislature, 
unless the one wei c pcjssessed of the power of 
appointing or displacing the other. One an- 
swer to this incpiiry may be drawn from the 
principle already remarked— tliat is, from the 
slender iniere->t a man is apt to take in a short- 
lived advantage, and the little inducement it 
affords him to expose himself, on account of 
it, to any ccjiisiclcrable inconvenience or haz- 
ard. Another answer, peihaps more obvious, 
though not more conclusive, will result from 
the consideration of the influence of the legis- 
lative body over the pecjple; which might be 
employed to prevent the re-election of a man 
who, by an upright resistance to any sinister 
project of that body, should have made him- 
self obncjxious to its resentment. 

It may be asked also, wlietlier a duration of 
four years would answer the end proposed; 
and if it would not, whether a less pcricxl, 
which would at least berecoinniendecl by great- 
er security against ambitious designs, would 
not, for that reason, lie preferable to a longer 
period, which was. at the same time, too short 
for the j>urpose of inspiring the desired firm- 
ness ancl independence of the magistrate. 

It cannot be allirmed that a duration of four 
years, or any other limited duration, would 
completely answer the end proposed; but it 
would contiibiitc towards it in a degree which 
would have a material influence upon the spir- 
it and character of ilic government. Between 
the commencement and termination of such 
a j>criod there v\ould always be a considerable 
interval in which the prospect of annihilation 
vvoidd be suflicicntly remote not to have an 
improper effect upon the conduct of a man in- 
dued with a tolerable portion of lortitiide; 
and in which he might reasonably promise 
himself that there would be time enough be- 
fore it arrived to make the community sen- 
sible of the propriety of ih^ncasurcs he might 
incline to pursue. 'Ehough it be probable that, 
as he approached the inoiiicnt when the pub- 
lic were, by a new election, to signify their 
sense of his conduct, his confidence, and with 
it his firmness, would decline; yet both the 
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one and the other would derive support from 
the opportunities which his previous continu- 
ance in the station had afforded him, of estab- 
lishing himself in the esteem and good-will of 
his constituents. He might, then, hazard with 
safety, in proportion to the proofs he had giv- 
en to his wisdom and integrity, and to the title 
he had acquired to the respect and attachment 
of his fellow-citizens. As. on the one hand, a 
duration of four years will contribute to the 
firmness of the Executive in a siiflicient degree 
to render it a very valuable ingredient in the 
composition; so, on the other, it is not enough 
to justify any alarm for the public liberty. It a 
British House of Commons, from tlie most 
feeble beginnings, from the mere poruer of 
asserithig or disagreeing to the imposition of a 
new tax, have, by rapid strides, reduced the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of 
the nobility within the limits they conceived 
to be compatible with the principles of a free 
government, while they raised themselves to 
the rank and consequence of a co-ecpial branch 
of the legishrture; if they have been able, in 
one instance, to abolish both the royalty and 
the aristocracy, and to overturn all the ancient 
establishments, as wcdl in the Church as State; 
if they have been able, on a recent occasion, to 
make the monarch tremble at the prospect 
of an innovation' attempted by them, what 
would be to be feared from an elective magis- 
trate of four years’ duration, wiih the c<in fined 
authorities of a President of the IJnitcxl States? 
What, but that he might be unecjual to the 
task which the Constitutions assign him? I 
shall only add, that if his duration be such as 
to leave a doubt <jf his firmness, that doubt is 
inconsistent with a jealousy of his encroach- 
ments. Publius 

JYumber y2 

[HAMILTON] 

The administration of government, in its 
largest sense, comprehends all the operations 
of the body politic, whether legislative, or ju- 
diciary; but in its most usual and perhaps in 
its most precise signification, it is limited to 
executive details, and falls peculiarly within 
the province of the exec utivc clepariment. The 
actual conduct of foreign negotiatic^ns, the 

*This was the case with respect to Mr. Fox's 
India bill, which was carried in the House of 
Commons, and rejected in the House of Lcmls, to 
the entire satisfaction, as it is said, of the people. 
—•Publius 


preparatory plans of finance, the application 
and disbursement of the public money in con- 
formity to the general appropriations of the 
legislature, the arrangement of the army and 
navy, the direction of the operations c^f war,— • 
these, and other matters of a like nature, con- 
stitute what secTiis to be most properly under- 
stood by the administration of govern men t. 
The persons, thercfcjre, to whose immediate 
management these diflercnt matters are com- 
mitted. ought to be considered as the assistants 
or deputies of the chief magistrate, and on this 
account they ought to derive their oflices from 
his appointment, at least from Iiis nomination, 
and ought to be subject to his superintendence. 
T his view' of the subject will at once suggest 
to us the intimate connection between the 
duration of the executive magistrate in ollue 
and the stability of the system of adiiiinistra- 
tion. 'Fo reverse and undo what has been 
done by a predecessor is very often cr)nsiciered 
by a successor as the best proof he can give c)f 
his ow'ii capacity and desert; and in addition 
to this propensity, where the alteration lias 
been the result r»f public choice, the ])eTson 
substituted is warranted in su])posing that the 
dismission of his prc'decessor has proceeded 
from a dislike to his measures; and that the less 
he resembles him the more he will recom- 
mend himself to the favour of Jiis constitiic'iits. 
I'hese considerations, and the inllucnce of 
personal confidences and aliachments, would 
be likelv to induce every new' President to pio- 
mole a change of men to fill the sulMirdinate 
stations; and these cause's together could not 
fail to occasion a disgrac(*ful and ruinous muta- 
bility in the administration of the government. 

With a positive duration of considerable 
extent, I connect tlie circumstance of re-eligi- 
bility. The first is nc^cessary to give to the oHicct 
himself the inclination and the resolution to 
act his part w'ell. and lo the community time 
and leisure to obseivc the tendency of his 
measures, and thence to form an experimental 
estimate c>f their merits. The last is necessary 
to enable the people, when they see reason 
tcj approve ol liis conduct, to cemtinue him in 
his station, in cutler toprolong the utility of his 
talents and virtues, and to secure to the gov- 
ernment the advantage of permanency in a 
wise system of administration. 

frothing appears more plausible at first 
sight, nor more ill-founded upon close inspec- 
tion. than a scheme wdiich in relation to the 
present point has had sc^me rc;spcciablc advo- 
cates,—! mean that of continuing the chief 
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magistrate in office for a certain time, and as avaricious. And if he could expect to pro* 


then excluding him from it, either fora limited 
period or forcvcrafier. riiis exclusion, whether 
temporary or perpetual, would have nearly 
iJie same effects, and tliese effects would be for 
the most part rather pernicious than salutary. 

One ill eflect of the exclusion would be a 
diminution of the inducements to good be- 
haviour. There arc few men who would not 
feel much less /eal in the discharge of a duty, 
when tliey were (onscioiis that the advantages 
of the station with wliich it was connected must 
be relincpiished at a deteiminate period, than 
when tJiey were permitted to entertain a hope 
of ohinhiifta;, by a (oniinuance of 

them. This position will not be disputed so 
long as it is admitted that the desire of reward 
is one of the strongest incentives of human 
conduct; or that the best security for the fidel- 
ity of mankind is to make their interest coin- 
cide with their dutv. l‘.\en the love of fame, 
the ruling i)as;.iijji ol ih<‘ noblest minds, which 
wc3ukl ])iompi a man to jilan and inideriake 
extensive and arduous enterprises for the pub- 
lic benc'fil, reejuiring considerable time to 
mature and perlect them, if he ccjuld flatter 
liimsell with the prospec t of being allowed to 
finish what he had begun, would, on the con- 
iraiy, detcT him from the undertaking, when 
he foiesaw that he must cpiit the scene before 
he could accomplish the work, and must com- 
mit that. togcthcT with his own reputation, to 
hands which might be unec|ual or unfriendly 
to the task. The most to be expected from the 
geneialiiv of men. in such a situation, is the 
negative merit of not iioing harm, instead of 
the* positive merit cif doing gemd. 

Another ill elfect of the exclusion w’oiiltl be 
the temptation to sordid views, to peculation, 
and, in some instances, to usiii piition. An 
avaiakious man, who might happen to fill the 
oflice, looking forward to a time* when he must 
at all events yield ii|) the emoluments he en- 
joyed, would feel a pn^pensity. not easv to be 
resisted by such a man, to make the best use of 
the opportunity he enjoyed while it lasted, and 
might not scruple to have recourse to the most 
corrupt expedients to make the harvest as 
ahunclant as it was transitory; though the same 
mail, probably, wdtha dillerciit prospc;ct before 
him. might content hiirisc'll with the regular 
pcrcpiisites of his situation, and might even 
be unwilling to risk the tonsc*c]uenc es of an 
abuse of bis opportunities. Mis avarice might 
be a guard upon bis avarice. Add to this that the 
same man might be vain or ambitious, as well 


long his honours by his good conduct, he 
might hesitate to sacrifice his appetite for 
them to his appetite for gain. But with the 
prospect before him of apfircjaching an inevi- 
table annihilation, his avarice would be likely 
to get the victory over his cautmii, his vanity, 
or his ambition. 

An ambitious man, too, when he found him- 
self sealed c^n the summit of his country’s 
honours, when he looked forward to the time 
at which he must descend from the exalted 
eminence for evc*r, and rcllectcxl that no extor- 
tion of merit on his part could save him from 
tlie unwelcome reverse; such a man, in such 
a situation, would be much more violently 
tempted to embrace a favourable conjuncture 
for attempting the prolongation of his power, 
at every personal ha/.ard, than if he had the 
probability of answering the same end by dcj- 
ing his duty. 

\Voiilcl it promote the peace of the com- 
munity or the stability of the government to 
liave half a dozen men who had had credit 
enough to be raised to the seat of the supreme 
magistracy, wandering among the people like 
discontented ghosts, and sighing for a place 
which they were destined never more to pos- 
sess? 

A third ill effect of the exclusion would be 
the depriv ing the community of the advantage 
of (he experience gained by the chief magis- 
trate in the exercise of his office. That expe- 
rience* is the parent of wisdom is an adage the 
truth of which is recogiiiscxl bv the wisest as 
well as the simplest of inaiikincl. What more 
desirable or more essential than this equality 
in the governors of nations? Wlierc more de- 
sirable or more essential than in the first magis- 
trate* oi a nation? Can it be wise to put this de- 
sirable and essential ({ualitv under the ban of 
the C-onstitutioii. and to declare that the mo- 
ment it is acquired its possessor shall be com- 
pelk'd to abandon the station in which it was 
acc] Hired, and to which it is adapted? T his, 
nevertheless, is the prexise impoit of all those 
regulations which exclude men Irom serving 
their country, by the choice of their fellow- 
ciii/cns. alter ihev have by a course ol service 
fitted themselves for doing it with a greater 
degree of mi lily. 

A hnirlh ill clfect of the exclusion would 
he the banishing men from stations in which, 
in certain emergencies of the state, ihcir pres- 
ence might he of the greatest moment to the 
public interest or safety. There is no nation 
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which has not, at one period or another, expe- 
rienced an absolute necessity of the services of 
particular men in particular situations; per- 
haps it w'ould not be too strong t<j say, to the 
preservation of its political existence, flow 
unwise, therefore, must be every such self- 
denying ordinance as serves to prohibit a na- 
tion from making use of its own citizens in 
the manner best suited to its exigencies and 
circumstances! Without supposing the per- 
sonal essentiality of the man, it is evident that 
a change of the chief magistrate, at the break- 
ing out of a war, or at any similar crisis, for 
another, even of equal merit, would at all 
times be detrimental to the cominuniry, inas- 
much as it would substitute inexperience to 
experience, and w’ould tend to unhinge and 
set afloat the already settled train of the admin- 
istration. 

A fifth ill effect of the exclusion would be, 
that it would operate as a constitutional inter- 
diction of stability in the administration. By 
necessitating a change of men, in the first office 
of the nation, it would necessitate a muta- 
bility of measures. It is not generally to be ex- 
pected that men will vary and measures remain 
uniform. The contrary is the usual course of 
things. And we need not be apprehensive that 
there will be t<K> much stability while there is 
e\en the option of changing; nor need wc de- 
sire to prohibit the people Imiii continuing 
their confidence wheie they think it may be 
safely placed, and where, b> constancy on their 
part, they may obviate the latal inconveniences 
of fluctuating councils and a variable policy. 

These are some of tlic disadvantages which 
would flow from the principle of exclusion. 
They apply most forcibly to the scheme of a 
perpetual exclusion; but wJieii we consider 
that even a partial exclusion would always 
render the teadiiiission cjf the person a remote 
and precarious object, the obscTvations which 
have been made will apply iiearl) as fully to 
one case as to the olher. 

What are the advantages promised to coun- 
terbalance these disadvantages? They are rep- 
resented to be: I St, greater independence in 
the magistrate; 2nd, greater security to the 
people. Unless the cxclusicjn be perpetual, 
tliere will be no pretence to infer the first 
advantage. But even in that case, may he have 
no object beyond his present station, tcj which 
he may saciificc his independence? May he 
have nc:) connections, no friends, for whom he 
may sacrifice it? May he nejt be less willing, 
by a firm conduct, to make personal enemies. 


when he acts under the impression that a time 
is fast approaching on the arrival of which he 
not only may, but must, be expensed to their 
rcsentmcius, upon an ec]ual, perhaps upon an 
inferior, footing? It is not an easy point to 
determine whether his independence would 
be most promoted or impaired by such an ar- 
rangement. 

As to tlic second supposed advantage, there 
is still greater reason to entertain doubts con- 
cerning it. If the exclusion were to be perpet- 
ual, a man of irregular ambition, of whom 
alone there crjuld be reason in any case to 
entertain apprclicnsion, would, with infinite 
reluctance, yielci to the necessity ol taking his 
leav'C for ever of a post in which his passion 
for pcjwer and pre-eminence bad acejuired the 
force of habit. i\nd if he liad been fortunate 
or adroit enough to cone iliatc the good-will of 
the people, he might induce them to consider 
as a very odious and unjustiliable ivstraint 
upon themselves, a |>rovision which was cal- 
culated to debar them ol the right of giving 
a fresh proof of ilicir altaihmeiu to a favour- 
ite. There may be conceived circ uinsiaiices in 
which this disgust of the people, secoiicliiig the 
thwarted ambition of such a lavouriie, might 
occasion greater danger to liberty than could 
ever reasonably be dreaded frokuithe possibility 
of a perpetuation in ollice, by die voluntary 
suttrages of the community, exeicising a con- 
stitutional privilege. 

There is an exc ess of rcfiucTneut in the idea 
of disabling the pec>ple to continue in olhec 
men who had en tilled iheuisclves, in their 
opinion, to approbation and (oiilideiuc; the 
advaniages of which are at best speculative 
and ecjuivocal, and are overbalanced by dis- 
advantages far more certain and decisive. 

PUULIUS 

Number 7 ^ 

[HAMILTON] 

Thk third ingredient towards constituting 
the vigour of the executive auibority is an ade- 
cpiate provision for its support. It is evident 
that, without proper attention to this article, 
the separation of the executive from the legis- 
lative department would be merely nominal 
and nugatory. The legislature, with a discre- 
tionary power over the salary and emoluments 
of the Chief Magistrate, cciuld render him as 
obsequious to their will as they might think 
proper to make him. 'I liey might, in most 
cases, either reduce him by famine, or tempt 
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him by largesses, to surrender at discretion his 
judgment to their inclinations. TJicse expres- 
sions, taken in all the latitude oi the terms, 
would no doubt (onvey more than is intended. 
There are men who could neither be distressed 
nor won into a sacrifice of ihcir duly; but this 
stern virtue is the growth of lew soils; and in 
the main it will be found that a power over a 
man’s suj^port is a power over his will. If it 
were necessary to confirm so plain a truih by 
facts, examjiles would not be wanting, even in 
this country, of the intimidation or seduction 
of the Executive by the terrors or alluieinents 
of the pecuniary aiTangeiiicnts of the legisla- 
tive body. 

It is not easy, therefore, to commc*nd loo 
highly I he judicious a item ion which has been 
paid to this subject in the? proposed Constitu- 
tion. It is there piovided that “'Mie President 
c:)f the United States shall, at slated times, re- 
ceive for his service a compensation which 
shall neither he tn nor diininished dur- 

iug the junind for which he shall haiw been 
eleitcd: and he shall not recewe within that 
Jyeriod any other rnirdiiinml from the United 
Slates, or any cjf them.” It is iiiipcjssible to 
imagine any provision which would have been 
more eligible than this, '.riie legislature, on 
the appointment of a President, is once lor all 
to declare what shall be the compensation lor 
his services during the time for which he shall 
have been elc'cled. 'Ehis done, they will have 
no power to alter it, either l)y increase or 
diminution, till a new' period <d service by a 
new electiem coniniciiccs. They can neither 
w'eaken liis fortitude by operating cm his nc;c e.s- 
sitics, nor corrupt his integrity by appealing to 
his avarice. Neither the Union, nor any of its 
members, will be at liberty to give, nor w'ill he 
be at liberlv to receisc, any other emolument 
than tliat wliic h may liave been dcieriiiiiicd by 
the first act. He can, of course, have ncj pecuni- 
ary inducement to rc'iioiincc or desert the in- 
dependence intended for him by the Consti- 
tution. 

The last of the requisites to energy, which 
have been enumerated, arc competent powers. 
Let us proceed to consider therse w'hicli arc pro- 
persed to be vested in the President of the 
United Statics. 

'I'he first thing thal'ciffers itself to our obser- 
vation is the qualified negativeof the President 
upon the acts or resolutions of the tw'o houses 
of the legislature; or, in other words, his penver 
of returning all bills with objections, to have 
the effect of preventing their becoming law.s. 


unless they should afterwards be ratified by 
two thirds of each of the component members 
of the legislative body. 

'1 he propensity of the legislative department 
to inttucic upon the rights, and to absorb the 
powers, of the other departments, has been 
already suggested and repeated; the insuffi- 
ciency of a mere parchment delineation of the 
boundaiic's of each, has also been jcmarked 
upciti; and the necessity of furnishing each 
w'ith constitutional arms for its ow'ii defence 
has been inferred and proved. From these clear 
and indubitable principles results the proprie- 
ty of a negative, cither absolute or cpialifiecl. in 
the F-\ecuii\c. upon the acts of the legislative 
branches. Without the one or the other, the 
former would be abscjlutcly unable tej defend 
himself against the depredations of the latter. 
He might gradually be stripped of his autlior- 
ities by successive resolutions, or annihilated 
by a single \ote. .Vnd in the cine mode or the 
other, the legislative and executive }K)wcrs 
might speedily come to be blended in the same 
hands. If even no propensity liad e\cr dis- 
covered itself in the legislative body to invade 
the rights of the Executive, the rules of just 
reasoning and theoretic propriety would of 
tlu'inselves teach us that the one ought not to 
be left to the mercy of the other, but ought to 
possess a constitutional and ellectual power of 
self-defence. 

Hut the power in question has a further use. 
It not only serves as a shield to the Executive, 
but it furnishes an additional security against 
the enaction of improper laws. It establishes 
a salutary check upon the legislative body, 
calculated to guard the comiiiunit) against the 
elfecis of faction, precipitancy, or of any im- 
pulse unfriendly to the public good, which 
may happen to intluence a majority of that 
bocly. 

rhe propriety of a negative has, upon some 
occasions, been combated by an observation, 
that it was not to be presumed a single man 
would possess more virtue and wisdom than a 
number of men: and tli.u unless this presump- 
lioii should be entertained, it w*ould be im- 
proper to give the executive magistrate any 
species of control over the legislative body. 

Hut this observation, when examined, w’ill 
appear r.iiher spc^c ious th;jYT solid. 'Flu? pro- 
priety of the thing does not turn upon the 
supposition c:)f superior wisdom or virtue in 
the Executive*, but upon the supposition that 
the legislature w^ill not be infallible: that the 
love of pow’cr may sometimes betray it into 
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a disposition to encroach upon the rights of 
other members of the government; that a spirit 
of faction may sometimes per\ert its delil>era- 
tions; that impressions of the moment may 
sometimes hurry it into measures which itself, 
on maturer reflection, wcjuld condemn. 'The 
primary inducement to ccjiiferring the power 
in (question upon the Execulivc is, to enable 
him to defend himself: the secondary one 
is to increase the chances in favour of the 
cennmunity against the passing of l)acl laws, 
through haste, inadvertence, or design. The 
of teller the measure is brought under exam- 
ination, the greater the diversit) in the situa- 
tions of those who are to examine it. the less 
must be the danger of those errors which flow 
from want of due deliberation, or of those 
missteps which proceed from the contagion of 
some common passion or interest. It is far less 
probable that culpable views of any kind 
should infect all the parts of the government 
at the same moment and in relation to the same 
object, than that they should by turns genern 
and mislead every one of them. 

It may perhaps be said that the power of 
preventing bad laws includes that of prevent- 
ing good ones; and may be used to the one 
purpose as w'ell as to the other. But this objec- 
tion will have little weight with tliose who can 
properly estimate the mischiels of that incon- 
stancy and mutability in the laws which form 
the greatest blemish in the character and 
genius of our governments-. They will con- 
sider every institution calculated to restrain 
the excess of law-making, and to keep things 
in the same state in which they happen tci be 
at any gi\cn period, as niuch more likely to do 
good than harm; because it is favr)urable to 
greater stability in the system of legislation. 
The injury which may possibly be done by 
defeating a lew good laws will be amply com- 
pensated by the advantage of preventing a 
number of bad ones. 

Nor is this all. The superior weight and in- 
fluence of the legislative body in a free govern- 
ment, and the hazard to the Executive in a 
trial of strength with that body, aflorcl a sati.s- 
factory security that the negative would gen- 
erally be employed with great caution; and 
there w'oulcl oftener be room lor a charge of 
timidity than of rashne.ss in the exercise of it. 
A king of Great Britain, with all his train of 
sovereign attributes, and with all the influence 
he draws from a thousand sources, would, at 
this day, hesitate to put a negative upon the 
joint resolutions of the two houses of Parlia- 


ment. He would not fail to exert the utmost 
resources of that influence to strangle a inea.s- 
ure disagreeable to him, in its progress to the 
throne, to avr>id being rc'ducecl to the dilemma 
of permitting it to take eflec t, or of risking the 
displc^asure of the nation by an opposition 
to tlu‘ sense of the legislative body. Nor is it 
probable that he would ultimately venture to 
exert his prerogative’s, but in a case of mani- 
fest projiriely or extreme necessity. All v\^ell- 
informed men in that kingdom will accede to 
the justness of this remark. A very consider- 
able period has elapsed since the negative of 
the crown has been c*xc‘rcisecl. 

11 a magistrate so powerful and so well forti- 
fied as a British monarch would have scrujdes 
about the exercise of the power under con- 
sideration. how much grcMter caution may be 
reasonably expected in a President of the 
United States, clothed for the short period ot 
four years with the executive authority of a 
goveinment wholly and puiely re[)ubliian? 

It is evident that tlieie would be greater 
danger of his not using his power when neces- 
sary than ol his using it loo olten. or too mu< li. 
An argument, indeed, against its ex])edieniy 
has been cliawn Irom this very sou ice. It has 
been lepresented. on this acci^iint. as a power 
odious in appearance, ust less«iri pr.ulice. But 
it will not follow that bc’causi* it might be 
rarely exercised it would never be exen ised. 
Ill the case lor which it ischiellv designed, th.it 
ol an nnmcdiaic- aliac k upon thecoiisiiiniional 
riglitsof ilie Execiitiv e.cjr in aiase in which ilie 
public good was evidently and palpably sacii- 
liced, a man ol tcjleralilc firmness would avail 
himself of his constitutional means ol delence, 
and vvriuld listen to the admonitions duty 
and resporisiliility. In the loniier su])posilion, 
his fortitude w'onld be stimulated Ijy Jiis im- 
mediate interest in the power c:)f his ollke; in 
the latter, by tlie probability of the sanction 
ot his constituents, who, though they would 
naturally incline to the legislative l)ody in a 
doubt lul case, would hardly suffer their par- 
tiality to delude iliem in a very plain case. I 
.speak now with an eye to a magisiraic possc’ss- 
ing only a common share of lirmncss. l*}ic?rc 
arc men who, under any c ircuinsiaiices, will 
have the courage to dcj their duty at every 
hazard. 

But tJic convention Jiave pursued a nic’an in 
this business which will both facilitate the 
exercise of the j>ower vested in this respect in 
the cx'jcutivc magistrate, and make its eflicacy 
to dcpcmcl on the sense of a considerable part 
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of the legislative body. Instead of an aljsolute 
negative, it is proposed to give the Executive 
the cjiinlilied ncga(i\e already described. This 
is a power which would be iniuh more readily 
exercised than the otlier. A man who might be 
afraid to deleat a law by his single vr/ro, might 
not scruple to reuirn it lor reconsideration; 
subject to being finally rejected only in the 
event of more than one third of each house 
concurring in the suflTicii ncy of liis objections, 
lie would be encouraged bv the re(lc‘ction that 
if his opjiosition should prevail it would em- 
bark in it a veiy respcH table prcjporiion cd' the 
legislative body whose inliuence would be 
united with his in suppotting the propriety cif 
his conduct in the public opiniciii. A diiect 
and fategoiical neg.ilive has .something in the 
appe arance of it incjre harsh, and mote apt to 
irritate, than the mere suggestion ol argu- 
inenlative objections tcj be approved or dis- 
apj)io\c*d by those to whom the\ are adclic*ssecl. 
In pio])ortion as ii would be lessajit tooflend, 
it would be more n|>t to be exercised: and lor 
this veiy reason it ina^ in ptactice be found 
more ellec tual. It is to be* hoped that it will not 
often ha|)jjen that improper \iews will gov- 
ern so l.irgc' a pioportion as two thirds of both 
br. niches c»f the legislature at the same lime; 
and this, tocj, in spin* of the c oiinic‘r]>osing 
weight of the Executive. It is at aiiv late lar 
less ptobabh* that this should be* the ease than 
that such views should taint the resohilioiis 
and conduct ol a bale majority. A powei ol 
this natuie in the l'Xt*cuti\e wall olieii ha\e a 
silent and uiipc'n eivc'd, though loic ible. opera- 
tion. Whe n nu‘n, c'ligaged in unjustiliable pur- 
suits, are aAxarc* that obstructions may conic 
from a (juarier which ihc*y cannot control. thc*y 
will olteii bc’ restrained by the bare apprehen- 
sion ol opposition Irom doing what they would 
with eagerness rush into, if no such external 
impedinic'iits wen* to be fearcxl. 

"J’his cpialiiied negative, as has been clse- 
wheie remarked, is in this Slate veslc*cl in ;i 
council, consisting of the govc'inor. with the 
chancellor and judges of the Siijneme Canirt, 
or any two of them. It has been freely em- 
ployed upon a variety of occasions, and fre- 
ciiicntly with success. And its utility has become 
so apparent that persons w'ho, in compiling 
the Ca^nslitution, were violent ojjposcrs of it, 
have from experience become its declared aci- 
ni irers.‘ 

'Mr. Abraham Vales, a warm opponent of the 
plan of the tonvenlion, is of this number.— 

PUIU.IIJS 


I have in another place remarked that the 
convention, in the frjrmation of thi.s part of 
their plan, had dcpartcxl from the model 
of the constitution of this State in favour of 
that of Massachusetts. Two strong rea.sc^ns 
may bc imagincxl for this preference. One 
is that the judges, whej aic to bc the intcr- 
prclc'rs of the law^ might receive an improper 
bias, Irom having given a previous opinion in 
tlieir revisicjnary capacities; the other is, that 
by being cjftcii associated with the Executive, 
they might he indue c.*d to embark too far in 
the political view's of that magistrate, and thus 
a daiigc*rous comhinalic^n might by degrees bc 
cemenic*cl betwee n the exec utive and judiciary 
deparlnieuts. It is impossible to keep the 
judg<*s too distinct frciin every other avocation 
ih.in that of expounding the laws. It is pc’cu- 
li.'irl) dangerous to place them in a situation to 
he either corrupted or influenced by the Exe- 
cutive. Publius 

Mumber 

[HAMILTON] 

Thf PrfsidI'NT ol the United States is to bc 
“commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the I'niicxl States, and of the militia ol the 
se\eral States whrti called luto the actual 
i(c ol the United Stales.'* 'I'hc propriety of tliis 
prosision is so evident in itself, and it is. at 
the same time, so c'i>nsonant to the precedents 
ol the State constitutions in general, that little 
need he said to exjikiin or enforce it. Even 
those ol tluin which have, in other rc'spcits, 
coupled the chief magistrate with a council, 
have lor the most pari eoncentraled the imli- 
taiy aiithnritv in him alone. Of all the cai cn or 
concerns ol government, the direction ol war 
most peculiarly demands those equalities which 
distinguish the exeicise ol power bv a single 
hand, rhe diuxtion of war implies the direc- 
tion of the comnum strength: and the pow- 
er of directing and einploving the common 
strength forms a usual and esst'iiiial ]>art in the 
definition of the exccinivc authority. 

“ I hc Prcsideni may recpiire the opinion, in 
wiiting, ol the principal ollicer in each ot the 
executive depannienis. upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their respective oHicers." 
'This 1 consider as a inereoTedimdanc y in the 
plan, as tlie right for which it provides would 
result of itself from the ollicc. 

He is also to he authorised to grant “re- 
prieves and pardons lor ollences against the 
United States, except tn cases of itti peach- 
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rnent/* Humanity and good policy conspire 
to dictate that the benign prerogative of par- 
doning should be as little as possible fettered 
or embarrassed. The criminal code of every 
ctniiiiry jxiriakes so nuich of necessary severity 
that without an easy access to exceptions in 
favour of unfortunate guilt, justice would wear 
a countenance too sanguinary and cruel. As the 
sense of responsibility is alw’ays strongest, in 
pre^portion as it is iindivided, it may be in- 
ferred that a single man would be most ready 
to atiend to the force of those motives which 
might plead for a mitigation of the rigour of 
the law, and least apt to yield to considerations 
which were calculated to shelter a fit cjbject of 
its vengeance. The reflection that the fate of a 
fclIow-creaturc depended on his5o/c fiat would 
naturally inspire sciupulousness and caution; 
the dread of being accused of weakness or con- 
iii\ance, would beget ecjual circumspection, 
though of a different kind. On the other hand, 
as men generally derive cc^nfidcnc e from their 
numbers, they might often encourage each 
other in an act of obduracy, and might be less 
sensible to the apprehension of suspicion or 
censure for an injudicious or aflcicted clem- 
ency. On these accounts, one man appears to 
be a more eligible dispenser of the mercy ojf 
government than a body of men. 

The expediency of vesting the power of par- 
doning in the President has, if I mistake npt, 
been only contested in relation to the crime 
of treasem. "I'his, it has been urged, ought to 
ha\ e depended upon the assent of one, or both, 
of the branches ol the legislative body. I shall 
not deny that there are strong reasons to be 
assigned for recjuiring in this particular the 
concurrence of that body, or of a part of it. As 
treason is a crime levelled at the immediate 
being ol the society, when the law's have once 
ascertained the guilt of the offender, there 
seems a fitness in referring the cxpeclienc y of 
an act of mercy tow'ards him to the judgment 
of the legislature. And this ought the rather 
to be the case, as the supposition ol the con- 
nivance of the Chief Magistrate ought not to 
be entirely excluded. But there are alscj sirc^ng 
objections to such a plan. It is not to be 
doubted that a single man of prudence and 
good sense is belter fitted, in delicate conjunc- 
tures, to balance the motives which may plead 
for and against the remission of (he punish- 
ment, than any numerous body whatever. It 
deserves particular attention, that treason will 
often be connected w’irh seditions which em- 
brace a large proportion of the community; as 


lately happened in Massachusetts. In every such 
case, we might expect to see the representa- 
tion of the people tainted with the same spirit 
which had given birth to the offence. And 
w'heii parties were pretty equally matched, the 
secret sympathy ol the friends and favourers 
of the condemned person, availing itself of 
the good nature and weakness of others, might 
frequently bestow^ impunity where the terror 
of an example w'as necessary. On the other 
hand, when the sedition had proceeded from 
causes w'hicii had inflamed the resentments 
of the major paity. they might often be 
found obstinate and inexorable when policy 
demanded a conduct of forbearance and clem- 
ency. But the principal argument for reposing 
the pow’cr of pardoning in this case to the 
Chief ^^agislIale is this: in seasons of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion there are often critical mo- 
ments when a well-timed offer of pardon to 
the insurgents or rebels may restore the tran- 
cpiillity ol die commonwealth; and which, if 
siifFered to pass uniinprcived. it may iicvei lie 
possible aliei wards to recall. 'I'hc dilatory 
process of corn caning the legislature*, or one? of 
its branches, for die |)ur[)ose ol obtaining its 
sanction to the measure, would ire(|ui‘ntly be 
the occasion of letting slip the golden ojipor- 
tuiiity. The loss of a week, a d»y, an hour, may 
sometimes be iatal. If it sboiild be observed 
that a discretionary power, widi a view to such 
coiilingeiicies, might be occasic)naily coiilerred 
upon the President, it may be answered in tlie 
first place that it is cjuestionable whether, in 
a limited Constitution, that power could be 
delegated by law; and in the second place*, 
that it would generally be impolitic before- 
hand to take any step which might hold out 
the prospect of impunity. A proceeding of diis 
kind, out of the usual course, would be likely 
to be construed into an argument of timidity 
or o[ weakness, and would have a tendency 
to embolden guilt. Puui.ius 

Number 75 

[HAMILTON] 

The President is to have power, “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of the senators 
present concur.” 

Though this provision has been as.sailcd, on 
diff.'rent grounds, with no small degree of vehe- 
rnciiie, 1 scruple not to declare my firm per- 
suasion that it is one of the best digested and 
most uiic?xceptionable parts of the plan. One 
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ground of objection is the trite topic of the 
intermixture of powers: some contending ihat 
the President ought alone to possess the power 
of making treaties; others, that it ought to 
have been exclusively deposited in the Senate. 
Another scnirce of objection is derived fr«>m 
the small number of persons by whom a treaty 
may be made. Of those who espouse this objec- 
tion, a part are of opinion that the House of 
Representatives ought to have been associated 
in the business, while another part seem to 
think tliat nothing more was necessary than to 
have substituted two thirds of all the me!n!>ers 
of the Senate, to tw'o tliirds of the members 
presrnt. As I Hatter myself the observations 
made in a preceding numbei upon this part of 
the plan must have sufficed to place it, to a 
discerning eye, in a very favourable light, 1 
shall here content myself with offering only 
some suj>plem(‘ntar\ remarks, principall) with 
a view to the cjb'iec lions which ha\e bi^eii just 
stated. 

With regard to the intermixture c^f powers. 
1 sshall rely uj)on the explanations alicady 
gi\cn in other places, of the true sense of the 
rule upon which that objection is toundecl; 
and shall lake it for granic'd, as an infeiencc 
from them, that the union c^f the Executive 
with the Senate, in ihc article ol ircxities, is 
no infringement of that rule. 1 \eniure lo add, 
that the particular tiaiure of the power of 
making treaties indicates a peculiar propriety 
in that union. Though sc'veral writers on the 
subject of governmc’iu place that power in the 
class of executive authoiitics. yet this is evi- 
dently an arbitrary disposition: for if wx at- 
tend carefully to its operation, it will be iouncl 
to partake more of the legislative than of the 
executive character. thc»ugh it does not seem 
strictly to fall within the definition ol either of 
them. I'he essence of the Ic'gislative autlmrity 
is to enact laws, or, in other tvorcls, to prescrifie 
rules for the regulation of the society: while 
the execution of the laws, and the employment 
of the common strength, either for this pur- 
pose or for the common defence, seem to com- 
prise all the functions of the executive magi-s- 
iratc. The power of making treaties is, plainly, 
neither the one nor the other, ll rel.itcs neither 
to the execution of the subsisting laws, nor to 
the enaction of new* ones: and still less to an 
exertion of the common strength. Its objects 
are coNiRAcrrs with foreign nations, which 
have the force of law, hut derive it from the 
obligations of good faith. They arc not rules 
prescribed by the sovereign lo the subject, but 


agreements between sovereign and sovc*reign. 
I'he power in c]ucstion seems therefore to form 
a distinct department, and to belong, properly, 
neithci to the legislative nor to the excciitixc. 
The c]ualities elsewhere detailed as indispen- 
sable in the management of fcjrcign negotia- 
tions, point out the Executive as the mcist fit 
agent in those transactions; while the vast 
importance of the trust, and the operaticjti of 
treaties as laws, plead strongly for the partici- 
pation of the whole or a portion of the legisla- 
tive body in tlic office of making them. 

However proper or safe it ina) be in govern- 
ments where the executive magistrate is an 
hereditary monarch, to commit to him the en- 
tire power of making treat ic'S, it wcjiild be 
utterly unsafe and improper lo intrust that 
jjower to an elective magistrate of four years' 
duration. It has been remarked, upon another 
occasion, and the remark is uncpicstionably 
just, that an herecliiary mcjnatch. though often 
the oppressor of bis people, has pc rscjnally loo 
much stake in the government to he in any 
material danger of being corrupted by foreign 
powers. But a man raised from the station of a 
private ciii/cn to the rank of chief magistrate, 
fK)ssessc'd of a moderate or slender fortune, 
and looking lorward to a period not very re- 
mote when he may probably be obliged to 
return to the station from which he Avas taken, 
might sometimes be under temptations to 
sacrifice his duty to his interest, Avhich it w’oulcl 
require superlative virtue to withstand. An 
as ark ions man might be tempted to betray 
the interests of the slate tej the acquisition of 
wealth. .\n ambitious man might make his 
own aggrandisemcmi, by the aid of a foreign 
power, the price of his treachery to his const it- 
ueiits. The history ol human conduct docs not 
w’arraiit that exalted opinion of human vir- 
tue which could make it wise in a nation to 
commit interests of so delicate and momen- 
tous a kind, as those Avhic:h concern its inter- 
course Aviih the rest of the world, to the sole 
disposal of a magistrate created and circum- 
stanced as would be a President of the United 
States. 

To have intrusted the power of making 
treaties lo the Senate alone, would have been 
to relinc]iii.sh the benefits of the coiistituticjnal 
agency of the President the conduct of 
foreign negotiations. It is true that the Senate 
would, in that case, have the option of employ- 
ing in this capacity, hut they Avould also have 
the option of letting it alone, and pique or 
cabal might induce the latter rather than the 
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former. Besides this, the ministerial sen^ant of 
the Senate could not be expet ted to enjoy the 
confidence and respect of foreign powers in the 
same degree with the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and, of course, would 
not be able to act with an equal degree of 
weight or efficacy. While the Union would, 
from this cause, lose a considerable advantage 
in the management of its external <oncerns, 
the people would lose the additional security 
which would result from ilie co-operation of 
the Executive. Thenigh it would be im]>rudent 
to confide in him solely so important a trust, 
yet it cannot be doubted that his participation 
would matcriallv add to the safety of the so- 
ciety. It must indeed be clear to a demonstra- 
tion that the joint possession <»f the power in 
question, by the President and Senate, would 
afford a greater prospect of security than the 
separate possession ol it by cither of them. 
And whoever has maturely weighetl the cir- 
cumstances which must concur in the appoint- 
ment of a President, will be satisfied that the 
office will always bid fair to be filled by men 
of such characters as to render their concur- 
rence in the formation of treaties pcxidiarly 
desirable, as well on the sc 01c of wisdom, as 
on that of integrity. 

The remarks made in a former number, 
which have been alluded to in another part 
c^f this paper, will apply with conclusive force 
against the admission of iIk? Flouse ot Rt*prc*- 
sentatives to a share in the formation of trea- 
ties. The fluctuating and, taking its future in- 
crease into the account, the multitudinous 
compersition of that bodv, fcirbid us to expect 
in it those qualities which are essential to the 
proper c?xecution of such a trust. Acc urate and 
comprehensive knowledge of foreign politics; 
a steady and sysiemaiic adherc*nce to the same 
views; a nice and uniform sensibility to na- 
tional character; decisiciii, ycrcrcry, and des- 
patch, are inccmipatible with the genius of a 
body so variable and so numerous. 'The veiy 
complication of the business, by introducing 
a necessity of the cone urrenceof s(j many difler- 
eiit bcnlies, would of itself aflord a scjlid objec- 
tion. Tim greater frcc|uency ol the calls upon 
the Hcjuse of Representatives, and the greater 
length of time w'hich it would often be neccis- 
sary to keep them tcigeiher when convened, 
to obtain their sanction in the progressive 
stages of a treaty, would be a source of so great 
inconvenience and expense as alone ought to 
condemn the project. 

The only objection which remains to be 


canvassed is I hat which would substitute the 
proportion of two thirds of all the members 
cromposing the senatorial body to that tjf two 
thirds of the members fjrcsrfit. It has been 
shown, under the second head of our incpiirics, 
that all provisions which rcc|iiiie more than 
the majority of any body tci its resolutions have 
a direct lericIeiKy to embarrass the operations 
of the governinent. and an indirect one to 
subject the sense of the majority to that of the 
minority. This consideration seems siillicient 
to determine onr opinion that the convention 
liav'e gone as far in the endeavour to sec me 
the advantage of numbers in the formation of 
treaties as could have been reconciled eitJier 
with the activity ol ilic public coiinc ils 01 with 
a reasonable legard to the major sense ol the 
community. If two thitds of the; whole nnmber 
of members had been reejuired. it would, in 
many cases, Irom the non-attendaiicc cjI a pan, 
amount in piactice to a necessity ol iinanimit y. 
And the history of eveiv poliiictil establish- 
ment in which this principle has j>ievailecl 
is a history of impotence, perplexity, and dis- 
order. Piooisoi this position might be adduced 
from the c'xam|jles ol the Roman I rihuncship, 
the* Pedish Diet, and the Staies-fieneral ol the 
Neiherl.inds, did not an examj^le at home ren- 
der loreign prec clients iinncc cMsary. 

To rccjuiic* a fixed piopoition of the whole 
bodv wcjuld not, in all probability, contribute 
to the advantages ol a lunneroiis age ncy better 
than merely to rerjnire a )>roponioii of the 
attending rneinbc'rs. I he loimer, by making 
a deteiiuinate iunnb(*t at all times requisite to 
a resolution, diminishes the motives to punc- 
tual aiteudaiice. J'he latlei, by making ilie ca- 
pacity of the body to depend on a fnojxn- 
ttoii which may be varied by the absence or 
presence of a single me inber, has the contrary 
effc'ct. And as, by promoting piiiu tnality, it 
tends to keep the body complete, theic is grcxit 
likc'lihood tiial its resolutions would generally 
be dictated by as great a nnmber in this case 
as in the other; while there would he much 
fewer c^ccasions of delay it ought not to be Jor- 
gotten that, under the existing Confederation, 
two members may, and nsnaily do, leprcsent a 
State; whence it ha])pens that Congress, who 
now are solely invested with all fhr flowers ot 
the Union, rarely consist of a greater number 
of persons than would compose the intended 
Senate. If we add to this, that as the mem hers 
vote by States, and that where there is only a 
.single member present from a State, his vote 
is lost, it will justify a supposition that the ac- 
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tive voices in the Senate, where the members 
arc to vote individually, would rarely fall short 
in number of the active voices in the existing 
C^ongress. When, in addition to these con- 
siderations, w'e take into view the co-operation 
of ihc^ President we shall not hesitate tci infer 
that the pccjple of America w’oiild have greater 
security against an improper use of the power 
of making treaties under the new Constitution 
than they now enjoy under the Confederation. 
And when we proceed still one step further, 
and look forward to the probable augmenta- 
tion ol the Senate by the etec tionof new States, 
we shall ncit only perceive ample ground of 
confidence in the sufficiency of the members 
to w'hose agency that power w^ill be intrusted, 
but w'c shall probably be led to conclude that 
a body more niirnercjus than the Senate would 
be likely to become would be very little fit for 
the proper disc harge of the trust. Publius 
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[i^amilton] 

"riii: pRismi Nr is “to norninaie, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the* Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the Dinted Slates whose 
appcsinimeius are not otherwise provided for 
in the Constitution. Hut the C'ongress may by 
l.iw’ vest the appointment of such infeiior offi- 
ce! s as they think proper in the Pre-sident 
alone, or in the courts of Luv, csr in the heads 
ol departments. The Piesident shall have powd- 
er to fill up fill luif fiti( if's which may happcai 
(lurifi^ the recevs of the Sejiaie, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session.'* 

It has been observed in a former paper that 
“the true lest c)f a gc»od go\ eminent is its apti- 
tude and tc*nclc*uc> to produce a good admin- 
istration.'’ If the justness of this obseiAaiion be 
admitted, the mode of ap])ointing the oflicers 
-of the United Slates contained in the fore-going 
clauses must, when e\arTiiric*d, be allowed to be 
entitled to particular (oiriinendation. It is not 
easy to conceive a ]>iaii better calculated than 
this to promote a judicious choice ol men for 
filling the offices of the Union; and it will not 
need ]>rool that on this point must essentially 
depend the character of its administration. 

it will be agreed on all hands that the pewer 
of apjrointiiu'nt, in ordiirary cases, oiiglrt to 
be modified in one of three W'ays. It ought 
either to be vestt'din a single man, or in a select 
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assembly of a moderate number; or in a single 
man with the concurrence of such an assembly. 
'Flic exercise ol it by the people at large will 
be readily admittcxl to be impracticable; as, 
waiving every other consideration, it w'ould 
leave them little time to do anything else. 
When, therefore, mention is made in the sub- 
.sccpjcnt reasc^nings, of an assembly or body of 
men, what is said must be understood to relate 
to a select body or assembly of the description 
already gi\en. lire pc.*ople collectively, from 
their number and from their dispersed situa- 
tion, cannot be regulated in their movements 
by that systematic spirit oi cabal and intrigue, 
which will be urged as the chief objections to 
rejxjsing the power in eprestion in a bcxly of 
men. 

Those who have themselves reflected upon 
the subject, or who have attended to the ob- 
servations made in other parts of these papers 
in relation to the appointment of the Presi- 
tlenl, will. 1 presume, agree to the position, 
that there would always be great probability 
of having the place supplied by a man of abili- 
ties. at least respectable. Premising this, I pro- 
ceed to lay it down as a rule that one man of 
disccinmcnt is better fitted to analsse and esti- 
mate the peculiar c|ualities adaptecl to particu- 
lar offices thao a body cjf men of (X|ual or per- 
haps even of superior discernment. 

'File sole- and undivided responsibility of 
one man will natui ally beget a livelier sense of 
duty and a more exact regard to reputation. 
He will, on this account, feel hiittseU irnder 
strongcT obligations, and more rnterc>led to in- 
vestigate with care- the c]ualitics iccjuisitc to 
the stations to he filled, anef to prefer w ith im- 
partiality the persons whcj may have the fairest 
pretensions to them. He will have /eav’i per- 
sonal attachments to gratify than a body of 
men who mas each he supposed to have an 
ccpial numher: and will be so much the less 
liable to be misled by the seniimcius of friend- 
shi]> and of affection. A single well-dirc-cu-cl 
man. by a single understanding, cannot be dis- 
tntrtecl and warped by that divc'rsity of views, 
feelings, and interests which Ireciuently dis- 
tract and warp the resolutions of a collective 
body. There is nothing so apt to agitate the 
passions of mankind as personal considera- 
tions, whether they relate jco ourselves or to 
others, who are to be the objects of cnir choice 
or preference. Hence, in every exercise of the 
pow'er of .ippoinling to ollices by an assembly 
of men. wx‘ must expect to see a full display of 
all the private and party likings and dislikes. 
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partialities and antipathies, attachments and 
animosities, which are felt by those who com- 
pose the assembly. The choice which may at 
any time happen to be made under such cir- 
cumstances will of course be the result either 
of a victory gained by one party over the other 
or of a comprcmiise between the parties. In 
either case, the intrinsic merit of the candidate 
will be too often out of sight. In the first, the 
qualifications best adapted to uniting the suf- 
ragesof the party will be more considered than 
those W'hich fit the person for the station. In 
the last, the coalition will commonly turn up- 
on some interested equivalent: “Give us the 
man we w'ish for this office, and you shall have 
the one you wish for that.*’ This will be the 
usual condition of the bargain. And it will 
rarely happen that the ad\ancement of the 
public service will be the primary object either 
of party victories or of party negotiations. 

The truth of the princi]>les here advanced 
seems to have been felt f)\ the most intelligent 
of those who have found fault with the provi- 
sion made, in this respect, by the convention. 
Tl'hey contend that the President ought solely 
to have been authorised to make the appoint- 
ments under the federal government. But it is 
easy to show that every advantage to be expect- 
ed for such an arrangement would, in sub- 
stance, be derived from the power of norntna- 
lion, which is proposed to be conferred upon 
him; while several disadvantages which might 
attend the absolute power of- appointment in 
the hands of that officer w'ould be avoided. In 
the act of nomination, his judgment alone 
would be exercised; and as it would be his sole 
duty to point out the man who, with the ap- 
probation of the Senate, should fill an office, 
his respon.sibility would be as complete as if he 
were to make the final appointment. There 
can, in this view, be no difference betw'cen 
nominating and appointing. The same mo- 
tives which would influence a proper discharge 
of his duty in one case would exist in the other. 
And as no man could be appointed but on his 
previous nomination, every man who might be 
appointed would be, in fact, his choice. 

But might not his nomination be overruled? 
I grant it might, yet this c.ould only be to make 
place for another nomination by himself. The 
person ultimately appointed must be the ob- 
ject of his preference, though perhaps not in 
the first degree. It is also not very probable that 
his nomination would often be overruled. The 
Senate could not be tempted, by the prefer- 
ence they might feel to another, to reject the 


one proposed, because they could not assure 
themselves that the person they might wish 
would be brought forward by a second or by any 
subsequent nomination. They could not even 
be certain that a future nomination would pre- 
sent a candidate in any degree more accepta- 
ble to them; and as their dissent might cast a 
kind of stigma upon the individual rejected, 
and might have the appearance af a reflection 
upon the judgment of the chief magistrate, it 
is not likely that their .sand ion would often be 
refused where there were not spec ialand strong 
reasons for the refusal. 

'Fo what purpose then recpiire the co-opera- 
tion of the Senate? I answer, that the necessity 
of their concurrence would have a powerful 
though, in general, a silent operation. It would 
be an excellent check upon a spiiit of favour- 
itism in the President, and would tend greatly 
to prevent the appointment of unfit characters 
from State prejudice, from iainily connection, 
from personal attachment, or from a v'ievv to 
popularity. In addition to this, it would be an 
efficacious source of stability in the administra- 
tion. 

It will readily be comprehended that a man 
who had himscll the sole disposition of offices 
would be governed much more hy his private 
inclinations and interests thmji when he was 
bound to submit the propriety of his < hoice to 
the discussion and determination of a diflerent 
and inclependeni body, and that body an en- 
tire branch of the legislature. The possibility 
of rejection would be a strong motive to care 
in proposing. The danger to his own reputa- 
tion and, in the case of an elective magistrate, 
to his political existence from betraying a 
spirit of favouritism, or an unbecoming pur- 
suit ol popularity, to the obseivalion ol a body 
vs’hose crpiiiion would have grcMt weight in 
forming that ot the public, could rujt fail to 
operate as a barrier to the one and to the 
other. He would be both ashamed and afraid 
to bring forward, for the most distinguished 
or lucrative stations, candidates who Jiad no 
other merit than that of coming from the same 
State to which he particularly belonged, or of 
being in some way or other persf>tialiy allied to 
him, or of possessing the necessary irniignifi- 
cance and pliancy to render them the obsequi- 
OU.S instruments of iiis pleasure. 

T(J this reasoning it has been olqccied that 
the Pre.sident, by the influence of the power of 
nonihiation, may secure the complaisance of 
the Senate to his views. This supposition of 
universal venality in human nature is little 
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less an error in political reasoning than the the Senate, in the business of appointments. 


supposition of universal rectitude. The insti- 
tution of delegated power implies that there 
is a portion of virtue and honour among man- 
kind which may be a reasonable foundation 
of confidence; and experience justifies the 
theory. It has been found to exist in the most 
corrupt periods of the most corrupt govern- 
ments. The venality of the British House of 
Cmnnums has b€‘en long a topic of accusation 
against that body in the country to which they 
belong as well as in this; and it cannot be 
doubted that the charge is, to a considerable 
c'Xtent, well founded. But it is as little to be 
doubted that there is always a large propor- 
tion of the body which consists of independent 
and public-spirited men, who have an influen- 
tial weight in the councils ol the nation. Hence 
it is (the present reign not excepted) that the 
sense ol that Imdy is often seen to cfiiitrol the 
im linaticms of the monarch, bc^th with regard 
to men and 10 i.teasures. though it might 
iheiefore be allowable to suppose that the Ex- 
ecutive might occasionally influence some in- 
dividuals in the Senate, yet the supposition 
that he could in general purchase the integ- 
rity of the whole body would be lorced and 
improbable. A man disposed to view human 
nature as it is, withoiu cither flattering its vir- 
tues or exaggerating its vices, will see sufficient 
ground of confidence in the ])robity of the 
Senate to rest satisfied, not only that it %vill be 
impracticable to the Exccuticc to corrupt or 
sc'diice a majority of its members, but that the 
necc'ssity cif its co-operation, in the business of 
appointments, will be a considerable and salu- 
taiy restraint upon the conduct of that magis- 
tiate.Noi is the integrity of the Senate the only 
reliance. 'Ehe Constitution has provided some 
important guards against the danger of execu- 
tive influence upon the legislative body: it de- 
clares (hat “No senator or representative shall, 
during the time for xchich he was elated, be 
appointed to any civil oflice under the United 
.States wliich shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have: been increas- 
ed, during such time; and no person, holding 
any ciflice under the UniU'd Stales, shall be a 
member of either house during his continu- 
ance in office.’* Publius 
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It has been mentioned as one of the advan- 
tages to be expc*ctod from the c*o-opcration of 


that it woidd contribute to the stability of the 
administration. I'hc consent of that body 
would be necessary to displace as wtH as to ap- 
point. A change of the Chief Magistrate, there- 
lore, would not occasion so violent or so gen- 
eral a revolution in the officers of the govern- 
ment as might be expected if he were the sole 
disposer of offices. Where a man in any station 
had gi\en satisfactory evidence of his fitness 
for it, a new President w’oiild be restrained 
from attempting a change in favour of a per- 
son more agreeable to him by the apprehen- 
sion that a discountenance ol the Senate might 
frustrate the attempt and bring some degree 
of discredit upon himself. Therse who ran best 
estimate the value of a steady administration 
will be most disposed to pri/c a provision 
which connects the official existence of public 
men with the approbation or disapprobation 
ol that body which, from the greater perma- 
nency of its own composition, will in all prob- 
ability be less subject tcj inconstancy than any 
other member of the government. 

To this union of thc^ Senate vvMih the Presi- 
dent, in the article of appointments, it has in 
some cases been suggested that it would serve 
to give the President an undue influence over 
the Senate, and in others that it would have an 
opposite tendency — a strong proof that nei- 
ther suggestion is true. 

To stale the first in its proper form is to re- 
fute it. It amounts to this: the Presidc’iii would 
have an improper htfluetiLe over the Senate, 
because the Senate would have the power of 
restraifii?i^ him. This is an absurdity in terms. 
It cannot admit of a doubt that the entire pow- 
er of appointment would enable him much 
more effectually to establish a dangerous em- 
pire over that body than a mere power of 
nominal ion subject to their control. 

Let us lake a view of the converse of the 
proposition: ’The Senate would influence the* 
Executive.” As I have had occasion to reni.irk 
in several other instances, the indistinct ness 
of the objection forbids a prexise aiiswxr. In 
what manner is this influence to he exerted? 
In relation to what ol^jects? I'he power of in- 
fluencing a person, in the sense in which it is 
here used, must imply a power of conferring 
a benefit upon him. How cyflld (he Senate con- 
fer a benefit upon the President by the man- 
ncT of cinploying their right of negative up- 
on his nominations? If it be said they might 
sometimes gratify him by an acquiescence in a 
favourite choice when pul)lic motives might 
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dictate a different conduct, I answer that the 
instances in which the President could be per- 
sonally interested in the result would be too 
few to admit of his being materially affected 
by the compliances of the Senate. The powkr 
which can originate the disposition of honours 
and emoluments is more likely to attract than 
to be attracted by the towfr which can merely 
obstruct their course. If by iniluencing the 
President be meant reslratning him. this is 
precisely what must have been intended. And 
it has been shown that the restraint would be 
salutary at the same time that it would not be 
such as to destroy a single ad\ antage to be look- 
ed for from the uncontrolled agency cjf that 
Magistrate. 'I’hc right of nomination w'ould 
produce all the good of that of appointment, 
and wwild in a great measure avoid its evils. 

Upon a comparison of the plan for the ap- 
pointment of the olheers of the proposed gov- 
ernment with that which is established by the 
constitution of this State, a decided preference 
must be given to the former. In that plan the 
power of nomination is uncMjuivocally vested 
in the Executive. And as theie w'ould be a ne- 
cessity of submitting each nomination to the 
judgment of an entire branch of the legisla- 
ture, the circumstances attending an appoint- 
ment. from the mode of conducting it, would 
naturally become matters of notoriety; and tlic 
public would be at no loss to determine what 
pan had been performed by the different ac- 
tors. J'hc blame of a bad nV^mi nation w'ould 
fall upon the President singly and absolundy. 
'J he cemsure of rejecting a good one would he 
entirely at the dcjor cjf the Senate; aggravated 
by the consideraticJii Cif their having ccninter- 
actecl the good inteiiiic^ns of the Executive. If 
an ill appointment should be made, the Exec- 
utive for nominating, and the Senate lot ap- 
proving. wcjuld participate, though in clifler- 
eni degrees, in the opprobrium and disgrace. 

7 he reverse of all this characterises the man- 
ner of appointment in this State. The council 
of appointment consists of from thrc;c to five 
persons, of whom the gf:)vernor is alw-ays one. 
This small body, shut up in a private apart- 
ment, impenetrable to the public eye, proceed 
to the exc'cution of the trust committed to 
them. It is known that the governor c hums the 
right of nomination, upon the strength of 
some ambiguous expressions in the conslitu- 
ticiii; but it is not know'll to what extent or in 
wdiat manner he exeicises it; nor upon what 
occasions he is contradicted or opposed. The 
censure of a bad appointment, on account of 


the uncertainty of its author, and for want of 
a determinate object, has neither poignancy 
nor duration. And while an unbounded ftelcl 
for cabal and intrigue lies open, all idea cjf re- 
sponsibility is lost. The most that the public 
can know' is that the governor claims the right 
of nomination; that tiuo out of the inconsider- 
able number of four men can too often be 
managed without much dilTiculiy; that if some 
of the membc'rs of a particular council should 
happen to be of an uncomplying chatacter, it 
is Irecjucntly not impossible to get licl of their 
oppejsition by regulaiing ihe limes of meeting 
in such a manner as to render their attendance 
incoiuenient; and that from whatever cause 
it may proceed, a great number of very im- 
proper appointments are Irom time to time 
made. Wliether a governor of this State avails 
himself of the ascendant he must necessarily 
have, in this delicate and im]ioitant part of 
the administration, to prelei to oilices men 
who are best cpialified lor them, or whether he 
prostitutes that advantage to the acUancement 
of persons whose thicl merit is their implicit 
devotion to his will, and to the support of a 
desjiicable and dangc'tous system ol |)eisonal 
intluence, aie ejuestiotts w'hich, untoi tunaiely 
for the c^oimnunity, can only be the subjects 
of s[)ec Illation ancl conjc*ctur«K 

Every mere council of appointment, how'- 
cver constitutecl, w'ill be a concl.ivc, in which 
cabal and intrigue will have iheii lull scope. 
'I'heir number, without an unwarrantable in- 
crease of expense, cannot be laige enough m 
preclude a facility of combination. And as 
each member will have liis fiiends and con- 
nections to piovide for, the desire of mutual 
gratilication will beget a scandalous barter- 
ing «if votes and liargaining lor places. The 
private attachments of tme m.in might easily 
be satisfied; but to salisly the i^rivaie attach- 
ments ot a dozen, or of twenty men, would oc- 
casion a monopoly c^f all the princ ipal employ- 
ments ol the govea nmeni in a few families, ancl 
w'ouJd lead more clirc'ctly to an aristocracy or 
an oligarchy than any measure that could be 
coiutived. If, to avoid an accutnulalion of of- 
fices, there w'as to be a frequent change in the 
persons who were to compose the council, this 
would involve* the miscliiels of a mulabie ad- 
ministration in ihc'ir lull extent. Such a ccmii- 
cil would also he more liable to executive in- 
fluence than ihci Senate, hc'cansc tJtey would be 
fewer in nundK*r, and would act Jess immedi- 
ately undc;r the public inspection. Such a 
council, in fine, as a suhslituie for the plan of 
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the convention, would be productive of an 
increase of expense, a multi plica lion of the 
evils which spring from favouritism and in- 
trigue in the distribution of public honours, 
a decrease of stability in the administration 
of ihc government, and a diminution of the 
security against an undue inllueiuc ol the Kx- 
ecutive. And yet suth a council has been 
%varmly contended for as an essential amend- 
ment in the proposed C>)nstitution. 

J could not with piopriety conclude my ob- 
sersations on the subject of appoinimcttis 
without taking notice cjf a scheme lor which 
there have appeared! some, though but lew ad- 
\ocates; I mean that of uniting the House c>l 
Rc'presentatives in the power c^t making them. 
1 sii.ill however, do little more than mention 
it. as 1 cannot imagine that it is likely to gain 
the countenance of any considerables part of 
the ccjiiimuniiy. A body so fluctuating, and at 
the same time so numerous, can never be 
deemed piojjci lo. ‘iie exercise ol that power. 
Its unfitness will appear manilest to all when 
it is lecollecled that in hall a century it may 
consist of three or four hunch c'd persons. All 
the acKantages cjI tire stability, both of the Ex- 
ec un\e and ol the Senate*, would be delcxtted 
bv this union, and inlinite delays and einbai- 
rassments woidd be occasioned. 'Ehe c^xaniplc 
of most ol tire State's in their lot al ('orrstituiions 
encourages us to reprobate the idea. 

I heonlv remaining powc*rsol the Executive 
aie com|)iehended in giving inlormation to 
(.Congress ol the state ol the Union; in recom- 
mending to their ctjnsideraiion such measures 
as he shall jiidgeexpcrdient: in con\eningthem, 
or either liranch, upon exiiacrrcliirai y occa- 
sion^: in ad jtjiirning them when they cairnot 
the iii'^elves agree ujron the lime of adjourn- 
iiieiit : in receiving ainbassadoi s and othc‘r pub- 
lic ministers: in iaitlifiillv executing the laws; 
and in commissioning all the ollicers of the 
Uniic'd States. 

Except some cavils about tbe jjower of con- 
vening rithr) lioiise of the legislature, and that 
of rec:ei\ing amb.ass.idors. no objection has 
been nrade to this class ol authori tie's; iror 
could the) possibly admit of any. It rec|iiirecl, 
indeed, an insatiable avidity for censure to in- 
vent exceptions to the parts which have been 
c'xcejrted lo. In regard to the ])ower of con- 
vening either house of the legislature, 1 slrall 
barely remark that in respect lo the Senate at 
lc;asr wc can rc’adiJy discover a good rcxi.soii lor 
it. As this l)ody has a concurrent powc?r with 
the Executive in the article ol lieatie.s, it might 
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often be necessary to call it together with a 
view to this object when it would be unneces- 
sary and improper to convene the House of 
Representatives. As to the reception of ambas- 
sadors, what I have said in a former paper will 
furirish a sufficient answer. 

We Iiavc now completed a survey of the 
structure and pcjwcrs of the executive depart- 
ment, which, 1 have endeavoured to sliow, 
combines, as far as republican principles will 
admit, all the requisites to energy. The rc‘- 
maining incpiiry is; Does it also combine the 
reejuisites to safety, in a republican sense — a 
due dependence on the people, a due responsi- 
bility? The answer to this c]uestion lias been 
anticipated in tbe inve.stigaiion of its other 
characteristics, and is satisfactorily cleducible 
from these circumstances; from the election of 
the President once in four years by persons 
immediately chosen by the pec^ple for that 
pin pose; and Irom his being al all times liable 
icj imiieachnient, trial, dismission from ollue. 
incapacity to serve in any other, and to for- 
feiture ol lile and estate by subseepjem prose- 
cution in the common course ol law. lint these 
precautions, grc'al as they are. are not tlie 
only ones which the plan of the con\eniion 
has prc)\ ideci in f;noiir of the public seciiritv. 
Ill the only instances in which the aliiise of 
the t'xecuiive authority was maicnally to be 
learcil. ilic’ Chief Magistrate ol the I’nited 
Slates w’ould, by that plan, be subjected to the 
control ol a branch of the legislative bc^dy. 
W'hat moic could be desired by an enlightened 
and reasonable pec^ple? Publius 

JVumber y8 

[iiamii.ion] 

\Vv rRCK Ki i) now’ to an examination of the ju- 
diciary department of the jmiposed gos em- 
inent. 

In iinlolding the clefc'cls of the existing Con- 
federation. the uiilitv and necessity of a fed- 
eral judicature have been clearly pointcxl out. 
It is the less necc'ssary to recapitulate the con- 
siderations the re urged, as the pro]>riei\ of the 
institution in the abstract is not disputed; the 
only questions Avliiih have been raisc'cl being 
relative lo the manner of consliiiitiiig it, and 
Xn its extent. To these po^iills. therelorc. our 
observations shall be coiifiiu’d. 

1 he manner of (onstituting it seems to em- 
brace ibcsc .several objeiis: 1 st. The mode ol 
appointing the judges, and. The* tenure by 
which they arc lo hold their places. ^p*d. 'Ehe 
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partition of the judiciary authority between 
clificrciit courts, and their relations to each 
other. 

First, As to the mode of appointing the 
judges; this is the same with that of appointing 
the oihccrs of the Union in general, and has 
been so fully discussed in the two last numbers 
that nothing can be said here w^hich would not 
be useless repetition. 

Secojid. As to the tenure by which the 
judges are to hold their places; this chiefly con- 
cerns their duration in office; the provisions 
for their support; tlic precautions lor their re- 
sponsibility. 

According to the plan of the convention, all 
judges who may be appointed by the United 
States are to hold their offices during good be- 
haviour; which is conformable to the most ap- 
proved of the State constitutions, and among 
the rest, to that of this State. Its propriety hav- 
ing been drawn into question by the adversar- 
ies of that plan is no light symptom of the 
rage for objection which disorders their imagi- 
nations and judgments. The standard of good 
beha\iour for the continuance in f)ffice of the 
judicial magistracy is certainly one of the most 
valuable ol the modern improvements in the 
practice of governiiient. In a monarchy it is. 
an excellent barrier to the despotism of the 
prince; in a republic it is a no less excellent 
barrier to ihe encroachments and oppressions 
of the representative body. .And it is the best 
expedient which can be devised in any gc^v- 
ernment to secure a steady, upright, and im- 
partial admini.stration of the laws. 

Whoever attentively considers the different 
departments of power must perceive that, in a 
government in which (hey are separaicd from 
each other, the judiciary, from the nature; of 
its functions, will always be the least danger- 
OU.S to the political rights of the Ccmstiiution; 
because it will be least in a capacity to annoy 
or injure them. The l''xeculivc not only dis- 
penses the honours, but holds the sword of the 
community. The legislature not only com- 
mands the purse, but prescribes the rules by 
which the duties and rights of every citizen 
are to be regulated. The judiciary, on the con- 
trary, has no influence over either the sword 
or the purse; no direction eitherof the strength 
or of the wealth of the society; and can take no 
active resolution whatever. It may truly be said 
to have neither force nor wim., but merely 
judgment; and must ultimately depend upon 
the aid of the executive arm even for the ef- 
ficacy of its judgments. 


This simple view of the matter suggests sev- 
eral important conset]uenccs. It proves incon- 
testably that the judiciary is beyond compari- 
son the weakest of the three departments of 
power; ‘ that it can never attack with success 
either of the other two; and that all possible 
care is requisite to enable it to defend itself 
against their attacks. It ec]ually proves that 
though individual oppression may now and 
then proceed from the courts of justice, the 
general liberty of the people can never be en- 
dangered from that quarter; 1 mean so long 
as the judiciary remains truly distinct from 
both the legislature and the Executive. For I 
agree that "there is no liberty, if the powc'r of 
judging be not separated from the legislative 
and executive powers."® And it proves, in the 
last place, that as liberty ran ha\e nothing to 
fear from the judiciary alone, but would have 
everyihing to fear from its union with either 
of the other departments; that as all the efkcls 
of such a union must ensue from a dc'pendence 
of the former on the latter, notwiilistanding a 
nominal and apparent sepatation; that as, 
from the natural tecblcnc*ss c^f the judiciary, it 
is in continual jeopardy ol being overj>owered, 
awed, or influenced by its co-ordinate branch- 
es; and that as nothing can contribute so inudi 
to its firmness and independence as perma- 
nency in office, this equality may therclore be 
justly regarded as an indispensable ingredient 
in its constitution, and, in a great measure, as 
the citadel of the public justice and the public 
security. 

'1 he ccmiplctc independence of the courts 
of justice is peculiarly essential in a limited 
Consliiuiion. By a limited Constitution 1 un- 
derstand one which contains certain specified 
exceptions to the legislative authority; such, 
for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of 
attainder, no ex pobt facto laws, and the like. 
Limitations of this kind can be preserved in 
practice no other way than through the medi- 
um of courts of justice, whose duty it must be 
to declare all acts contrary to the manifest 
tenor of the Constitution void. Without this, 
all the re.scTvations of particular rights or priv- 
ileges would amount to nothing* 

Some perplexity respecting the rights of the 
courts to pronounce legislative acts void, be- 
cause contrary to the Constitution, has arisen 

*Thc celebrated Montesc]uicu, speaking of them, 
says: "Of the three powers above luentioned, the 
judicial Y is next to nothing."— .Vpiri/ of Laius, 
— PUBt lli.> 

* Idem. 
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from an imagination that the doctrine would where the will of the legislature, declared in 

imply a superiority of the judiciary to the leg- its statutes, stands in opposition to tJiat of the 

islalive power. It is urged that the authority people, declared in the Constitution, the judges 

which can declare the acts of another void ought to be governed by the latter rather than 

must necessarily be superior to the one whose the former. I'hey ought to regulate their de- 

acts may be declared void. As this doctrine is cisions by the fundamental laws, rather than 

of great importance in ail the American con- by those which are not fundamental, 

stitiitions, a biicf discussion of the ground on "I'his exercise of judicial discretion, in dc- 
which it rests cannot be unacceptable. termining between two contradictory laws, is 

There is no position which depends on exemplified in a familiar instance. It not nn- 

clcarer principles than that every act of a dele- commonly happens that there are two statute's 

gated authotity, contrary to the tenor of the existing at one time, clashing in whole or in 

coiimiission under which it is exercised, is void. pait w’iih each other, and neither of them con- 

No legislative act, thc*rc‘fore, contrary to the taining any repealing clause or expression. In 

Constitution can be valid. To deny this would such a case it is the province of the courts to 

be to allirm that the deputy is greater than his Ikjuidate and fix their meaning and opera- 

principal; that the servant is above his master; tion. So far as they can, by any fair consiruc- 

that the representatives of the people are su- tion, be rcconcilecl to each other, reason and 

perior to the people themselves; that men act- law conspire to dictate that this should be 

ing by virtue of powers may do not only what done; where this is impracticable, it becomes a 

their powers do not authorise, but what they matter of necessity to give effect to one in ex- 

lorbid. elusion ol tlu^ other, 'f lic rule which has ob- 

If it l>e said that the legislative body are taiiieci in the ccjiirts for determining their rela- 

themsclves the constitutional judges of their tive validity is, that the last in order ol time 

own powers, and that the const ruction they shall be prelcrred to the first. But this is a 

put u|>on them is conclusive upon the other mere rule ol construction, not derived Irom 

depai iments, it may be answered that this can- any positive law, but from the nature and rea- 

not he the natural prcsumpiioii where it is son of the thing. It is a rule not enjoined upon 

not to he collected from any particular pro- the courts by legislative provision, but adopted 

visions in the CJoiislitutioii. It is not otherwise by themselves, as consonant to truth and pro- 
to be supp<3sed that the Constitution could in- pricty, for the direction of their conduct as in- 
tend to enable the representatives of the peo- tcrpreiers of the law. 'Fhey thought it reason- 

pie to substitute tlicir xvill to that cd their con- able that between the interfering acts of an 

sliiuerits. It is far more rational Kj suppose equal authority, that which was the last indi- 

thal the courts vvc*re designed to be an inter- cation of its will should have the preference, 

mediate body l>eiwcen the people and the leg- But in regard to the interfering acts ot a 

islature, in order, among other things, to keep superioi and subordinate authority, ol an c^rig- 

ihc latter within the limits assigned to their iiial and derivative power, the nature and rea- 

aiithoiity. 'Uic interpretation of the laws is son of the thing indicate the converse of that 

the proper and peculiar province of the courts. rule as proper to he followed. I'hey teach us 

A (onstitiuion is, in lact, and must Ik: regarded that the prior act of a superior ought to be 

by the judges, as a fundamental law. It there- preferred to the subseejuent act of an inferior 

fore belongs to them uj ascertain its meaning, and subordinate autlu^rity; and that aiccml- 

as well as the meaning of any particular act ingly. whenever a particular statute contra- 

proceeding from the legislative body, if there vencs the Constitution, it will be the duly of 

should happen to be an irreconcilable variance the judicial tribunals to adhere to the latter 

between the two, that which has the superior and disregard the former, 

obligation and validity ought, of course, to be It can he* of no weight to say that the courts, 
preferred; or, in other words, the Constitution on the pretence c^f a repugnancy, may siibsii- 
ought to be prefened to the statute, the inten- tute their own pleasure to the constitutional 
tion of the people to the intention of their intentions of the legislalui^. This might as 
agents. well happen in the case of two contradictory 

Nor docs this conclusion by any means sup- statutes: or it might as well happen in every 

pose a superiority of the judicial to the Icgis- adjudicatiem upon any single statute. The 

lative power. It only supposes that the power courts must declare the sense of the law; and 

of the people is superior to both; and that if they should be disposed to exercise will in- 
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stead of judcmknt, the consequence Avould 
equally be the substitution of their pleasure to 
that of the legislative body. I'he observation, 
if it prove anything, would prove that there 
ought to be no judges distinct from that body. 

If. then, the courts of justice are to be con- 
sidered as the bulwarks of a limited Constitu- 
tion against legislative encroachments, this con- 
sideration will afford a strong argument for 
the permanent tenure of judicial olFices. since 
nothing will cemtribute so much as this to 
that independent spirit in the judges which 
must be essential to the faithful performance 
of so arduous a duty. 

This independence of the judges is ecjually 
rccjuisite to guard the Constitution and the 
rights of individuals from the effects of those 
ill humours, which the arts of designing men, 
or the iiilluence of particular conjuiu turc^s, 
sometimes disseminate among the ptfopJe them- 
selves, and which, thougfi they speedily give 
place to better information, and more deliber- 
ate reflection, have a tendency, in the mean- 
time, to occasion dangerous innovations in the 
government, and serious o[)piessions ol the 
minor party in the communit). Though 1 
trust the friends of the proposed C^onstitii- 
tion will never concur with its enemies,^ in 
questioning that fundamental principle of re- 
publican gcneriiment which admits tfie right 
of the people to alter or abolish the esLal>iisfu:d 
Constitution, whenever they find it inconsist- 
ent with their happiness, yet it is not to be in- 
ferrt'd from this principle that the representa- 
tives of the people, whencser a momentary in- 
clination happens to lay hold of a majority of 
their c.oristiiucnis, incompatible with the pro- 
visions in the existing coiistitution, would, on 
that account, be justifiable in a violation of 
those provisions; or that the conns would be 
under a greater obligation to connive at in- 
fractions in this shape than when they had 
proceeded wholly from the cabals of the rep- 
resentative body. Until the people have, by 
some solemn and authoritative act, amuilled 
or changed the established form, if is binding 
upon themselves collectively, as well as indi- 
vidually; and no presumption, or even knowl- 
edge, of their sentiments, tan w'arranl their 
representatives in a departure from it, pi ior to 
such an act. But it is easy in see that it would 
require an uncommon portion of fortitude in 
the judges to do their duty as faithful guard- 

'^Vide "Protest of the Minority of the Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania." Marlin's Speech, etc.— 
Publius 


iaiis of the Constitution where legislative in- 
vasions of it had been instigated by the major 
voice of the community. 

But it is nc^t with a view to infractions of 
the Constitution only that the independence 
of the judges may be an essential safeguard 
against the cfFc'cts of occasional ill humours 
in the society. Thc‘se sometimes extend no far- 
ther than to the injury of the private rights of 
particular classes of citizems by unjust and par- 
tial laws. Here also the firmness ol the judicial 
magistracy is of vast importance in mitigating 
the severity and confining the operaiujii of 
such laws, it not only serves to moderate the 
immediate mischiels ol iIkjsc which may Jiavc 
been passed, but it cjpcTatc:s as a chc*ck upon 
tlie lc‘gislative body in passing them: who, per- 
ceiving that obstacles to the success ol inic]iii- 
lous intention are lt> be expcLied ln>ni thc!sc ru- 
pJes ol the courts, arc in a inaniier coin])ellc'd, 
by the very motives of the injustice they iiicxli- 
lalc to cjualily their atteinjits. Ibis is a cir- 
cumstaiue calculated to have more inlliience 
upon the character of our goserninents than 
but lew may be aware of. The benefits ol ihe 
integrity and moderation ol the judicial y have 
already bi'cn felt in more Stales than one; and 
though they may have disj>Ie.isc*d those whose 
si nisi CT expectations they inrry base disap- 
pointc,*d, they must have coininaiided tin- es- 
teem and applause of all the viriiioiis and dis- 
inierc.-stc-cl. Consideiate ni*‘n, of every clc-scrip- 
tion, ought to pi i/e wlia fever will tend to bc’- 
get or lortily that temper in the courts; as no 
man can be sure that he may not be lo-monow 
the victim of a sjnril ol injustic'e, by which be 
may be a gainer to-day. .\nd eveiy man must 
now feel that ifie inevitable tendency cjf such 
a .spirit is to sap the foundations of pidilic: and 
private ciinfidence, and to introduce in its 
stead universal distrust and distress. 

That inlle\il>le and imiloini adherence to 
the rights of the (lonstitui ion, and ol individu- 
als, which we perceive to be indispensable in 
the courts of justice, c:an c certainly not be cx- 
pectcxl from judges who liold their olliccs by 
a temporary commission. Periodical appoint- 
ments, however regulated, or by whomscjevcr 
made, would, in .some way or other, be fatal to 
their necessary independence. If the power of 
making tJiem was coinmittcxl cither to the Ex- 
eciuive or Ic'gisJature, there would be danger 
of JMi improper complaisance to the branch 
whicii possessed it; if to both, there would be 
an unwilliiignc.ss to hazard the displcjasure of 
either; if to the people, c^r to persons chosen 
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by rhem for the speci.^! purpose, there wfuild 
be too great a disposition to consult popular- 
ity, to justily a reliaiuc that notliing would be 
consulted but the Constitution and the laws. 

I’here is yet a further and a weightier rea- 
son for the permanency of the judicial olTices 
whicli is dediuible from tlie nature of the 
cjualifications they recjuirc. It lias been fre- 
(juently remarked, with great propriety, that 
a voluminous code laws is one ol the incon- 
veniences necessarily (onnected with the atl- 
vantag<‘s of a free government. 'I’o avoid an 
arbitrary discretion in the* courts, it is indis- 
pensal)le that tliey shoidcl be bound down by 
strict rulc\s and piecedeiits, which serve to 
clehne and point out tlu‘ir duly in every par- 
ticular case that comes before them; and it 
will readilv be conceived Irom the variety of 
coniiov ersies which grow out ol the lolly and 
wickcxlness of mankind that the records ol 
tJiose piecedeins .• uiiavoidaljlv swell to a 
very considerable bulk, and must demand 
long and laborious study to accpiire a com- 
petent knowledge of them, licnee it is, that 
tlure can be l)ut lew nun in the society who 
will have sullicient skill in the laws to cjualily 
tliem lor the stations ol judges. And making 
the proper deductions for the ordinary de- 
pravity ol human iiiiture, the number must be 
still smallc'i ol thejse who unite the recpiisite 
iiitegiitv with the ic'C|uisite knowledge. These 
considerations apprise us that the government 
c.in have no great optirin between fit char- 
aciei: and that a lemjiorarv duration in ollire, 
which w'oidcl iiatuitdlv discourage such char- 
.ic lers from cpiitting .1 hic laiive line ol ]jraclice 
to accept a .seal on the bench, would have a 
tendency to throw the administration of ju.s- 
tice into hands less able, and Ic'ss well c]uali- 
fiecl, to conduct it with utility and dignity. 
In the present circumstance's of this country, 
and in those in which it is likedy to bt' for a 
long time to come, the clisadv ani.iges on this 
score would be greater than ihc'v may at first 
sight appear; but it must be conle.s.scd tlrat tliey 
are lar inlerior to those which present them- 
selves under the other aspects ol the subjeil. 

Upon the whole, there can be iro room to 
dv/ubt that the convention acted wisely in 
copying from die models ol those consiituiioiis 
which have eslablislrc‘d good heJiainour as the 
tenure of their judicial ollices, in point ol du- 
ration; and that so far trom being blainablc 
on ilris account, their plan would have bc*eii 
inexcusably delect ive, if it had wanted this 
important feature of good government. 'I'he 
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experience of Great Britain affords an illus- 
trious comment on the excellence of the insti- 
tution. Publius 

Number yg 

[HAMILTON] 

Ni:xt 10 pir\iani-..\c:y in office, nothing can 
contribute nicirc to the indepeiiclence of the 
judges than a fixed provision for their suppcjrt. 

1 lit* leinaik made' in relation to the President 
is ecpially a])plicablc here. In the general 
course' of liuman nature, a power oi>er a jnau's 
\ub\tsten( c (nnoiniL\ to a power over his will. 
And we can never hope to .sec realised in prac- 
tice the complete .separation cjI the judicial 
from the legislative [)ovver. in any system which 
leaves the lomier clepc'iidenL for pecuniary 
resciurc es on the occasional grants of the latter, 
d lie enlightened Irieiids to good government 
in evtiy State have seen cause to lament the 
want of precise and explicit precautions in 
the State constitutions on this head. .Some of 
ihc'sc* indeed liave declaied that pertnnucut ^ 
salaric's should be established lor the judges; 
but ilie e\j>ei iiiicnl has in some* instances 
shown that sticli expressions arc not sulhciently 
dt'finiie to prcxlude legislative evasions. Some- 
thing still more positive and iinecjuivocal has 
been evinced to be rccjuisitc. The plan of the 
convention accordingly has provided that the 
judges ol the United States “shall at stated 
tunes receive lor their serv ices a compensation 
which shall ncjt be dnnished during their con- 
tinuance in ofinc*.” 

'This, all circumstances considered, i.s the 
most eligible provision that could have been 
devised. It will readily be understood that the 
fluctuations in the v.ilue of money and in the 
stale ol society leiuIcTed a fixed rale of com- 
pensation in the Const ilui ion inadmissible. 
\Vhai might he exirav again to-day might in 
half a century hexome peniiiions and inade- 
cpiate. It was iheixfore ncxessary to leave it 
to the discretion of the legislalure to vary its 
pi'ovisions in conformitv to the* variations in 
circumstances, yet under such restrictions as 
to put it out ol the power of that body to 
cliange the condition of the individual for the 
worse. A man may then be syre ol the ground 
upon which he stands, and can never be de- 
terred from his duty by the apprcdiension of 
being placed in a less eligible situation. The 
clau.se which has been c]uoted combines both 

*\’i<lc‘ Co7tstitutiofi of .\fossarhusetts, chapter' 
ii., section 1, article 13 .— Pumlius 
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advantages. The salaries of judicial oflicers may 
from time to time be altered, as occasion shall 
require, yet so as never ic^ lessen the allowance 
with w'hich any particular judge comes into 
office, in respect to him. It will bo obser\cd 
that a difference has been made by the conven- 
tion between the compensation of the Presi- 
dent and of the judges. I'hat of the former 
can neither be increased nor diminished: that 
of the latter can only not be diminished. This 
probably arose from the dilFercnce in the du- 
ration of the respective offices. As the Presi- 
dent is to be elected for no more than four 
years, it can rarely happen that an adequate 
salary, fixed at the commencement of that 
period, will not continue to be such to its end. 
But with regard to the judges, who, if they 
behave properly, will be secured in their places 
for life, it may well happen, especially in the 
early stages of the government, that a stipend, 
which would be very sufficient at their first ap- 
pointment. would become too small in the 
progress of their service. 

This provision for the support of the judges 
bears every mark of prudence and efficacy; 
and it may be safely affirmed that, together 
w’ith the permanent tenure of their offices, it 
affords a better prospect of their independence 
than is disccnerable in the constitutions of any 
of the Slates in regard to their own judges.^ 

The precautions for their responsibility are 
comprised in the article lespecting impeach- 
ments. They are liable to be inij>eached for 
raalconduct by the House of Representatives, 
and tried by the Senate; and, if convictetl, may 
be dismissed from office, and dis(|ualified for 
holding any other. T his is the only provision 
on the point which is consistent with the neces- 
sary independence of the judicial character, 
and is the only one w'hich we find in our own 
Constitution in respect to our own judges. 

"I'he want of a provision for removing the 
judges on account of inability has been a sub- 
ject of complaint. But all considerate men will 
be sensible that such a provision wriuld cither 
not be practised upon or would be more liable 
to abuse than calculated to answer any good 
purpose. The mensuration of the faculties of 
the mind has, I believe, no place in the cata- 
logue cif known arts. An attempt to fix the 
boundary between the regions of ability and 
inability would mucli oftener give scope to 
]>ersoiial and party attachments and enmities 
than advance the interests of justice or the 
public good. The result, except in the case of 
insanity, must for the most part be arbitrary; 


and insanity, without any formal or express 
provision, may be safely pronounced to be a 
vi It ua 1 d isqua li fication . 

'The constitution of New York, to avoid in- 
vestigations that must for ever be vague and 
cLingerous. has taken a particular age as the 
criterion of inability. No man can be a judge 
beyond sixty. I believe there are foAv at present 
who do not disaj>proveof this provision. There 
is no station, in relation to Avhich it is less 
proper than to that of a judge. 'I he deliber- 
ating and comparing faculties generally pre- 
serve their strength much beyond that period 
in men tvho survive it: and tvhen. in addition 
to this circ urnstance, we consider hotv few 
there are who outlive the season of intellectual 
vigour, and how improbable it is that any 
considerable portion of the bench, whether 
more or less numerous, should be in such a 
situation at the same time, we shall be ready 
to conclude that limitations of this sort liave 
little ic^ recommend them. In a republic, where 
fortunes are not aHliient and ])ensions not 
expedient, the dismission of men from sta- 
tions in which they have served their cc)uniry 
long and usefully, on which they depend tor 
subsistence, and from wliich it will be tOf> late 
to resort to any other o(cup;ition lor a liveli- 
hood, ought to have some better apology to 
humanity than is to be found in the imaginary 
danger of a superannuated bene h. Publius 
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To juixjE WITH accuracy of the proper extent 
of the federal judicature, it will be necessary 
to consider, in the first place, what are its prop- 
er objects. 

It seems sc'arcely to admit of controversy, 
that the juclit iaryauthorityof tlic Union ought 
to extend to these several dese nptions of cases: 
ist. to all those w'hich arise out of the laws of 
the United States, passed in pursuance of their 
just and constitutional powers of legislation; 
2nd. to all those wliich concern the execution 
of the provisions expressly contained in the 
articles of Union; 3rd, to all those in which 
the United States are a party; 4th, to all those 
w'hich involve the prj\cE of the Confederacy, 
whether they relate to the iritcrcoiirsc between 
the United States and foreign nations, or to 
iha* between the States thcmselv<\s; 5th, to all 
those which originate on the* bigh seas, and ate 
of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction; and, 
lastly, to all those in which the Slate tribunals 
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cannot be supposed to be impartial and un- justice by the sentences of courts, as well as 


biased. 

'['he first point depends upon this obvious 
consideration, that there ought always to be a 
constitutional mc'thod of giving eificacy to 
constitutional provisions. What, for instance, 
w'ouJd avail restrictions on the authority of 
the State legislatures, w'ithout some consti- 
tutional mode of enforcing the observance* of 
them? 'rhe States, by the plan of the conven- 
tion. are prohibiled from doing a variety f>f 
things, some of which are incompatible with 
the interests of the Union, and others %viih the 
principles of good government. "I he imposi- 
tion of duties on imported articles, and the 
c'lnissioii ol jiaper money, are specimens of 
each kind. No man ot sense will believe that 
such prohibitions would be scrupulously re- 
garded without some effectual power in the 
goxernment to restrain or correct the inirac- 
tions ()i them ! !. power must either be a 
direc t negative on the Slate laws, or an author- 
iiv in the federal courts to overrule such as 
might be in manilest contravention of the 
articles ol Union. 'Fherc is no third course that 
1 tan imagine. I’he latter aiipears ter have been 
thought by the convention j>rclerable to the 
loriner, and, 1 presume, will be most agree- 
able Ui the States. 

.As to the setond point, it is impossible, by 
any argument or coiiiinent, to make it clearer 
than it is iir itself. If there are such things as 
political axioms, the propriety of the judicial 
power cjf a government beingco-exterrsivexvith 
Us legislaiixc, ina> be tanked among the num- 
ber. I'he mere necessity ol uiiifornrily in the 
interpretation of the national laws decides the 
cpiestioii. 'rhirteeii iirdependeut courts of lirral 
jurisdiction over the same causes, arising upon 
the same laws, is a hydra in goxernment, from 
which nothing hut contradiction arrd confu- 
sion can y>rotced. 

Still less need be said in regard to the third 
point. Controversies between the nalit)ii and 
its members or citizens can only be properly 
referred to the national tribunals. Any cjiher 
plan w'ould be contrary to reason, to prece- 
dent, and to decorum. 

The fourth point rests on this plain prop- 
osition, that the peace of the whoi.k ought 
not to be left at the disposal of a part. The 
Union vxdll undoubtedly be aiisw’erablc to 
foreign powers for the conduct of its members. 
And the responsibility for an injury ought 
ever to be accompanied with th<! faculty of 
preventing it. As the denial or perversion of 


in any cjther manner, is with reason classed 
among the just causes of xvar, it will follow that 
the ledcral judiciary ought to have cognisance 
of all causes in which the citizens of other coun- 
tries arc concerned. This is not less c-ssential 
to the preserxation of the public faith than to 
the security of the public tranc}uillity. A dis- 
tinction may pcriiaps he imagined between 
cases arising upon treaties and the laws of na- 
tions and those which may stand merely on 
liie It>oting ol the municipal law. I'hc fornier 
kind may be supjxised proper for the federal 
juiisdiction, the latter for that of the States. 
But it is at least problematical, whether an un- 
just sentence against a foreigner, where the 
subject of controversy was wholly relative to 
the lex lociy would not, if uiiredressced be an 
aggiessiou uj)on his sovereign, as xvell as one 
which violated the stipulations of a treaty or 
the grner.il laxx' ol nations. And a still greater 
objection Lc» tlie distinctif>n xvould result from 
the immense cliiruulty. il not impossibility, of 
a practical disc i imination between the cases of 
one cc)mj)le\ion and those of the other. So 
great a pioporiion of the cases in which foi- 
cignets are parties involve national C]ucstions. 
that it is h) iar most safe and most cxy>cclicnt 
to refer all those in xvhich they are concerned 
to the national tribunals. 

The power of determining causes between 
two States, betxveen one State and the citizens 
ol another, and be tween the citizens of differ- 
ent Slates, is perhaps not less essential to the 
peace of the Union than that which has been 
just examined. History gi'cs us a horrid pic- 
ture ol the dissensions and prixate wars xvliic h 
distracted and desolated Germany prior to the 
institution of the Imperial Chamber by Maxi- 
milian, low'ards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and iiilorms us, at the same time, of the 
vast inliucnce of that insiitutic^n in appeasing 
the disorders and establishing the traucpiil- 
lity of the empire. I'his xvas a court invested 
with authority to decide finally all differences 
among the iiiciiibcrs of the Germanic body. 

A method of tenninating territorial disputes 
between ilie Slates, under the authc^rity of the 
federal liead, was not unattended to even in 
the imperfect system by which they have been 
hitherto held together. Btit there arc many 
other sources, besides interfering claims of 
boundary, from which bickerings and ani- 
mosities may spring up among the members of 
the Union. To some of these w'e have been 
w itnesses in the course of our past experience. 
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It will readily be conjectured that I allude to 
the fraudulent laws which have been passed 
in too many of the States. And though the 
proposed Constitution establishes particular 
guards against the repetition of those instances 
which have heretofore made their appe<irancc, 
yet it is warrantable to apprehend that the 
spiiit wiiich produced them will assume new 
shapes that could not be foreseen nor specifi- 
cally provided against. AVha tever practic es may 
have a tendency to disturb the harmony be- 
tween the States are proper objects of federal 
superintendence and tonirol. 

It may be c*steemc*d the basis of tlie Union, 
that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all the pri\ ileges and immiinilies of citizens 
of the several States.” And il it be a just princi- 
ple that every government ougJit to possess the 
int'diis of executing its own prolusions hy its 
own authority, it will loJlow that in order to 
[preserve] the inviolable maintenance ol that 
equality of privileges and immunities to which 
the citizens of the Union will be entitled, the 
naticitial judiciary ought to preside in all rases 
in which one State or its citizens are opposed 
to anotlier State or its citizens. To secure the 
full effect of so fundamental a provision a- 
gainst all evasion and subterliigc. it is neces- 
sary that its construction should be committed 
to that tribunal which, having no local attach- 
ments, will be likely to be impartial between the 
dilTerent States and their citizens, and which, 
owing its official existence to the Union, will 
never be likely to leel any bias inauspicious to 
the principles on which it is founded. 

The fifth point will demami link* animad- 
version. The most big<Jted idolisers ol State 
authority have not thus iar shown a disposi- 
tion to deny the national jutlic iarv tfie cog- 
nisances of maritime causes. 'I'liese s{} gcmcrally 
depend on the laws of natifuis, and so com- 
monly affect the rights ol lorcagners. that they 
fall within the considerations which are rela- 
tive to the public ]>('acc. The incest important 
part of them are, by the jjrc-sent Contedera- 
tion, submitted to federal jurisdiction. 

The reasonable ness ol the agency cjf the na- 
tional courts in cases in wliich the State tri- 
bunals cannot be supposed to be impartial 
speaks for itself. Ntj man ought certainly to be 
a judge in his own cause, or in any cause in 
respect to which he has the least inter c\st or 
bias. This principle has ncj inconsiderable 
weight in designating the federal courts as the 
proper tribunals for the determination cjf con- 
troversies between different States and their 


citizens. And it ought to have the same opera- 
tion in rc'gard to some cases between citizens 
of the same Stale. C^laiins lo land uiuk*r grants 
of dinerent States, founded u[)on adverse pre- 
tensions of boundary, are of this ciescription. 
'1 lie courts of neither of the granting Slates 
could beexpcc ted loheuiibiased.The law’s may 
have even prejudged the c]ue.siion, and tied 
the (ourts clown to dcTisions in favour of the* 
grants of the Slate to which tJiey belonged. 
And even where this had not been clone, it 
would be natural that tiie judges, as men, 
should feel a strong prc-dilcxtion to the claims 
of tlieir own gov enmieni . 

Having thus laid down and discussed the 
piiiuiples wJiich ought to rc’giilaie ilu* consti- 
tution ol the ledeial jiicliciarv, wc* will proceed 
to test, by these prim iples, the patticular jjow- 
ers of which, according to the plan of the con- 
vention, it is to be composc’d. It is to enmpre- 
hc’iid “all cases in law and ecjuily aiising under 
the C>)nstilution. the lawsol the United Stalc-s. 
and treaties made, or whicJi shall be m.ide, 
under their aullioiitv; to all cases aflccinig 
ambassadors, oibet public ministers, and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty and maiilime 
juriscliclicjii; to coniioversies to wliich the 
United State s sliall be a parly; to c onirovc'rsies 
between twci 01 more Slates; between a Stale 
and citizens ol another St, iie: between citi/cais 
of different States; between cili/c iisol llie same 
State claiming lands .and grants ol dilhrenl 
States; and between a Slate or the citizens 
theicol and toieign states, riti/cais, and sub- 
jects.” I his constitutes the enliic mass ol the 
judicial aiuhoiity ol tJic Union, l.et us now 
review it in detail. It is, then, to extend; 

h'nsi. To .all cases in law ;ind capiitv arising 
under the (dnisfitution and the iaies of the 
United States. 1 his corresponds wiili the tw’o 
first < lasses of c .iiises, w'hic h have been enumer- 
ated, as propcT for the judisdiction of the 
United Stale's. It has been asked, what is iiHxinr 
by “cases aiising under the Constiiiition,” in 
contradistiiu lion lro»n those; “arising iiiuk’r 
the laws oi the Unitc:d States’'f’ I'lie dilferencc 
has been already explained. All the resiric- 
lioiis upon the authoiity ol the State legisla- 
tures liunisli examples of it. They are not, for 
instance, to emit ])apei money; Imt the inter- 
diction results from the Cainstiliition, and will 
hc’ve nci connc'ction with any lawol the United 
Stales. Should paper money, notwithstanding, 
be emitted, the controversies concerning it 
w’ould be cases arising uiiclcr the Constitution 
and not the laws of tlie United State.s, in ilie 
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ordinary signification the terms. Tliis may 
serve as a sairi|>ie oi‘ the whole. 

It has also been asked, what need of the 
word “ccjiiily"? What cqiii table causes can 
grow out of the Const iiuti(jn anci laws of ihc 
United States? 'rhcrc is hardly a subjet t of 
litigation between individuals, which may not 
involve those ingredients of fraud, accident, 
trust, or hardshif), which would render the 
matter an object of eciiiitablc rather than of 
legal jurisdif t ion, as the distinction is knenvn 
and established in several of the States. It is 
the peculiar province, lor instance, of a court 
of ('(|uity to relieve against what are calh'd 
hard bargains: these arc contracts in which, 
though there may have been no cliicct fraud 
or dc'ceit, sullicient to invalidate them in a 
<ourt ol law, yet there may have been some 
iinclu(‘ and unconscionable advantage taken 
ol the necessities or mislortunes ol one ol the 
]>ai tic'S whic h : coi *lol ecjuiiy would not toler- 
ate. In such cases, uheie loreigners were con- 
cernetl on either side, il ucnild be impossible 
for the ledc'r.il jiiclic annic s to do justice with- 
out an ecjuitable as well as a legal jurisdiction. 
Agreements to convey lands c la inu‘cl under the 
grants ol dillerent States may a Hotel another 
example ol the necessity ol an ecjuitable juris- 
diction in the lederal courts. I'liis icMsoning 
may not be so palpable in those States where 
the formal and technical disiinction between 
i.AVV and i.qui'iy is tiot maintained, as in this 
Slate, where it is e.xcmplilied by every day’s 
practice. 

1 he judiciary authority of the Union is to 
extend; 

Scfond. To treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, 
and to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls. These belong 
to the fourth class of the enumerated case's, as 
they have an evident connec tion with the pres- 
ervation of the national peace. 

Third. 'J'ci case's of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. 'These form, altogether, the filth 
ol the enumerated classes ol causes proper for 
the cognisance of tlic national ccnirts. 

Fount}, To controversies to whic h theUniicd 
States shall be a party. 'I’hese constitute the 
third of those classes.. 

Fifth. To controversies between two or more 
Stales: between a State and cili/ens of another 
State: between c iti/ensof different States. I'hese 
belong to the loiirth of those' cla.sses, and par- 
take, in some measure, of the nature of the 
last. 
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Sixth. cases fjetween the citizens of the 
same State, claiming lands under frrants of dif- 
ferent States. These lall within the last class, 
and are the only instajices in which the pro- 
posed Constitution directly contemplates the 
cognisance of disputes between the citizens of 
the same State. 

Seventh. Vo cases between a State and the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, 
or subjec ts. 'These have been already explained 
to belong to the fourth of the cnumc?rated 
classes, and have been shown to be, in a pecul- 
iar manner, the proper subjects of the nation- 
al judicature. 

From this revic:w of the particular powers 
ol the Ic'deral judiciary, as marked out in the 
Constitution, it apj>ears that they are all con- 
foimable to the principles which ought to have 
governed the structure of that department, 
and which weie necessary to the perleclion of 
the svstem. Jf some partial inconveniences 
should appc'ar to be connected with the incor- 
poration of anv of them into the plan, it ought 
to be recollected that the national legislature 
will have ample authority to make sue h excep- 
tions, and to prescribe such regulations as wdll 
be calculated to obviate or remove these in- 
conveniences. 'The possibility of jxirticular mis- 
chiefs tan never be viewed, bv a vv ell-informed 
mind, as a solid objection to a general princi- 
ple, which is calculated to avoid general mis- 
chiefs and to obtain general advantages. 

Publius 

Number 81 

[HAMILTON] 

Let us now return to the partition of the judi- 
ciary authority between dillerent cciurts, and 
their relations to each other. 

“The judicial jmwer of the United States is” 
(by the }>lan ol the convention) “to be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the C-ongress may, from time to time, 
ordain and establish.’’^ 

J'hat there ouglit to be one court of supreme 
and final judisdicii«>n is a proposition which 
is not likclv to be contested. The reasons for 
it have been assigned in ancither place, and are 
too obvious to need repetition. T he only cpies- 
tion that .seems to have beeh raised concerning 
it is whether it ought io be a distinct body or a 
branch of the lc\gislaiure. The same contra- 
diction is observable in regard to this matter 
which has been remarked in several other 

'.Aiticlr ‘i. section i.— Puui.ms 
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cases. The very men who object to the Senate 
as a court of impeachments, on the ground of 
an improper intermixture of powers, advocate, 
by implication at least, the propriety of vest- 
ing the ultimate decision of all causes in the 
whole or in a part of the legislative body. 

The arguments, or rather suggestions, upon 
which this charge is founded, are to this effect: 
“The authority of the proposed Suprcnie Court 
of the United States, which is to be a separate 
and independent body, will be superior to that 
of the legislature. The power of construing 
the laws according to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, will enable that court to mould them 
into whatever shape it may think proper; 
especially as its decisions will not be in any 
manner subject to the revision or correction 
of the legislative body. 'I'his is as unprece- 
dented as it is dangerous. In Britain, the judi- 
cial power, in the last resort, resides in the 
House of Lords, which is a braiic h of the legis- 
lature; and this part of the British govern- 
ment has been imitated in the State constitu- 
tions in general. 'Ihe Parliament of Great 
Britain, and the legislatiiics of the several 
States, can at any time rectify, by law, the ex- 
ceptionable decisionsof their respect i\e courts. 
But the errors and usurpations of tlie Supreme 
Court of the United States will be uncontrol- 
lable and remediless.’' This, upon examination, 
will be found to be made up altogether of false 
reasoning upon misconceived fact. 

In the first place, there is not a syllable in 
the plan under consideration which directly 
empowers the national courts to construe the 
laivs according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. or w'hich gives them any greater latitude 
in this respect than may be claimed by the 
courts c3f every State. I admit, however, that the 
Constitution ought to be the standard of cem- 
struction for the laws, and that wherever there 
is an evident opposition, the laws ought to give 
place to the Constitution. But this doctrine is 
not dcduciblc from any circumstance peculiar 
to the plan of the convention, but from the gen- 
eral theory of a limited Constitution; and as 
far as it is true, is equally applicable to most, if 
not to all the State governments. There can be 
no objection, therefore, on this account, to the 
federal judicature which will not lie against 
the local judicatures in general, and w'hich will 
not serve to condemn every constitution that 
attempts to set bounds to legislative discre- 
tion. 

But perhaps the force of the objection may 
be thought to consist in the particular organisa- 


tion t>f the Supreme Court; in its being com- 
posed of a distinct body of magistrates, instead 
of being one of the branches of the legislature, 
as in the government of Great Britain and iliai 
of the State. To insist upon this point, the 
authors of the objettion must renounce the 
meaning they have laboured to annex to the 
celebrated maxim, requiring a separation of 
the departments of powder. It shall, neverthe- 
less, be conceded to them, agreeably to the 
interpretation given to that maxim in the 
course of these papers, that it is not violated 
by vesting the ultimate power of judging in a 
part of the legislative body. But though tin’s 
be not an al>solute violatH)ii of that excellent 
rule, yet it verges so nearly upon it as on this 
at count alone to be less eligible than the mode 
preferred b\ the con\eiition. From a body 
which liad even a pattial agency in passing 
bad laws we could rarely expect a dispf>silit)n 
to temper and mrulerate them in the a j) plica- 
tion. The same spirit which had operated in 
making ilicm would he loo apt in interpret- 
ing them: still less could it be expcctetl that 
men w'ho had inlringed the (Constitution in the 
character of l(‘gislators would he disposed to 
repair the breach in the character ol judges. 
Nor is this all. Every iTason\¥4iich recommends 
the tenure of good behasiour lor judicial offices 
militates against placing the judiciary power, 
in the last resort, in a body composed of men 
chosen for a limited period, 'rherc is anabsurd- 
ity in lefcrring the determination ol causes, 
ill the first instance, to judges of j^crmaneiu 
standing; in the last, to lliosc of a tcMuporary 
and mutable constitution. And there is a still 
grc'ater ahsiirdiiy in siibjecfing the decisions 
of men, selec led for their knowledge of the 
laws, acc|uirc*d by long and laborious study, 
to tlie revision and coiurcd of men who, for 
Avant of the same advantage, cannot but be 
deficient in tliai knowledge. The members of 
the legislature will rarely be chosen with a view 
to those cpialifications which fit men for the 
stations of judges; and as, on this account, 
there will bc^ great reason to apprcdiciid all the 
ill consecpicnccs of defective information, so, 
on acxonnt of the natural propensity of such 
bodies to party divisions, there will be no less 
reason to fear that the pestilential breath of 
faction may poison the fountains of justice'. 
The habit of being continually marshalled on 
oppcjsite sides will be too apt to stifle the voice 
both of law and of equity. 

These considerations teach us to applaud 
the wisdom of those States who have com- 
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inittcd the judicial power, in tlie Iasi resort, 
not to a part of tlie legislature, but to distinct 
and independent bodies of men. C^ontrary to 
tlie supposition of those who have represented 
the plan of the convention, in this respect, as 
novel and unprecedented, it is but a copy of 
the constitutions of New Hanipsiiirc. Massa< 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
\'^irginia. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia; and the preference which has been 
given to those models is highly to be com- 
mended. 

It is not true, in the second place, that the 
Parliament of Great Britain, or tlie legislatures 
of the particular Slates, can rectify the excep- 
tionable decisions of their respective courts 
in any other sense than might be done by a 
future legislature of the United Slates. 'I he 
tJieory, neither cif the British, nor the State 
constitutions, authorises the rcvisal of a judi- 
cial sentence b^ a j.gislative act. Nor is there 
anything in the yiroposed C^ionstiiution, more 
ihaii in either of them, by which it is forbidden. 
Ill the former, as well as in the latter, the im- 
[>ropriciy of the thing, on the general princi- 
ple's of law and reason, is the sole obstacle. A 
legislature, without cxc eliding its province, 
cannot reserse a deicrnii nation cjiice made in 
a particular case; though it may prescribe a 
new rule for luturc cases. This is the principle, 
and it applies in all its consec|iicn(es, exactly 
in the same manner and extent, to the State 
gosermneiiis, as to the nalif>nal government 
lunv under consideration. Not the least differ- 
eiue can be pointed cjut in any view of the 
subject. 

It may in the Iasi place be observed that the 
supposed danger of judiciary eiuroachmcnis 
on the legislative authority, which has been 
upon many occasions reiterated, is in reality 
a ]>hantoin. Particular misconstructions and 
contraventions of the will of the legislature 
may now and then happen; but they can never 
be so extensive as Uj amount to an inconven- 
ience, or in any sensible degree to allcct the 
order of the political system. This may be in- 
ferred with certainty from the general nature 
nf the judicial power, from the objects to 
which it rclaU!s, from the manner in which it 
is exercised, from its comparative wc»akne.ss. 
and from its tcjtal incapacity to support its 
usurpations by force. And the inference is 
greatly fortified by the consideration of the 
important constitutional check which the pow- 
er of instituting impeachments in one part of 
the legislative bcxly, and of determining upon 


them in the other, would give to that body 
upon the members of the judicial department. 
This is alone a complete security. There never 
tan be danger that the judges, by a series of 
deliberate usurpations on the authority of the 
legislature, would hazard the united resent- 
ment cif the body intrusted with it, while this 
body was possessed of the means of punishing 
their presumption by degrading them from 
ihcir stations. While this ought to remove all 
apprehensions on the subject, it affords, at the 
same time, a ccigcnt argument fejr constituting 
the Senate a court for the trial of impeach- 
ments. 

Having now examined and, I trust, removed 
the objections to the distinct and independent 
organisation of the Supreme Court, I proceed 
to consider the propriety of the power of con- 
stituting inferior courts,' and the relations 
wliich w^ill subsist between these and the 
foi iner. 

The power of constituting inferior courts 
is evidently calculated to obviate the necessity 
of having recourse to the Supreme Court in 
every case of federal cognisance. It is intended 
to enable the national government to in*«iitute 
or authorise, in each State or district of the 
United States, a tribunal competent to the de- 
termination of matters of national jurisdiction 
within its limits. 

But why. it is asked, might not the same pur- 
pose have been accomplisheci by the instru- 
mentality of the State courts? 'Fliis admits of 
different aiiswcTS. I'lic^iigh the fitness and com- 
petency of tliose courts should he allowed in 
the utmost laiitudc. yet the substance of the 
power ill cpicstion may still be regarded as a 
necessary part of the plan, if it were only to 
empower the national legislature to commit 
to them the' cognisance of causes arising out 
of the national Omstitution. To confer the 
power of determining such causes upon the 
existing courts of the several States, would per- 
haps l)e as much "to constitute tribunals'* as 
to create new courts with the like power. But 
ought not a more direct and explicit provision 
to have been made in favour of die State 

'This power has been ahsurdly represented as 
intended to abolish all the coMiXU> courts in the 
scveial Slates, wliich arc commonly called infcrioi* 
courts. Bill the exprc'ssions of the Consiitmion 
aie. to ronsiiiiiie *‘iribuiKds ini frior to tiif Su- 
PKFME CoiJR!*”; and the evident design of the pro- 
vision is to enable the institiuion of local courts, 
subordinate to the Supreme, either in Slates or 
laigcr districts. It is ridiculous to imagine that 
county conns were in contemplation.— Peui ii.»s 
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courts? There are, in my opinion, substantial 
reasons against such a provision: the most dis- 
cerning cannot foresee how far the prevalency 
of a local spirit may be found to dis(|ualify the 
local tribunals for the jurisdiction of national 
causes: whilst every man may discover that 
courts constituted like those of some of the 
States would be improper than nels ol the jutli- 
cial authority of the Union. State judges, hold- 
ing their ofhees during pleasure, or frenn ^ear to 
year, will be too little independent to be re- 
lied upon for an inllexiblc execution of the 
national laws. -'\nd if there was a necessity for 
confiding the original cognisance of causesaris- 
ing under those laws to them, there would be 
a torrespondent necessity for leaving the door 
of appeal as w’ide as possible. In proportion 
to the grounds of confidence in, or distrust of, 
the subordinate tribunals, ought to be the 
facility or difficulty t)f appeals. And well satis- 
fied as I am of the propriety of the appellate 
jurisdiction, in the sexeral classes of causes to 
which it is extended by the plan of the con- 
vention, I should consider evcr\ thing talcu- 
lated to give, in practice, an itnrcsiratmul 
course to appeals as a source of public and pri- 
vate inconvenience. 

I am not sure but that it will be found high- 
ly expedient and useful in divide the Ihiitcd 
States into f<^ur or five or half a clo/en districts; 
and to institute a federal court in each dis- 
trict in lieu of cjne in every' State. TIic judge's 
of these courts, w'ith the aid ol the State judges, 
may hold circuits for the trial of causes in the 
several parts of the respective districts. Justice 
through them may be administcicd with ease 
and despatch; and appeals may be safely cir- 
cumscribed w’i thin a narrow ccjinpass. This plan 
appears to me at present the most eligible of 
any that could be adopted, and in order to it, 
it is necessary that the power of constituting 
inferior courts should exist in the full extent 
in which it is to be found in the proposed 
Constitution. 

These reasons seem sufficient to satisfy a 
candid mind that the want of suth a power 
would have been a great defect in the plan. 
Let us now’ examine in what manner the judi- 
cial authority is to be distributed between the 
supreme and the inferior courts of the Union. 

The Supreme Court is to be invested with 
original jurisdiction only “in cases allecting 
ambassadors, other public minisiers. and con- 
suls, and those in which a Statk shall he a 
party.” Public ministers of t'very class arc the 
immediate rcprc.scntatives c.»f their sovereigns. 


All qiiesticjns in which they arc concerned are 
so directly connected with the public peace 
that, as well for the y>rescrvation of this as out 
of respect to the sovereignties they represent, 
it is both cxy>t?dient and pioper that such cpies- 
tions shoulcl he submitted in the' first instame 
to thehighest judicatory of the nation. Though 
consuls h.ive not in strictness a diplomatic 
c’haraclc’r, yet as they are the public agents of 
the nations to which they bedong, the same 
fd>sei\ation is in a great measuie ap])licai}le 
to them. In cases in which a Slate might h.q^' 
pen to he a party it w’oulcl ill suit its dignity 
to be turned over to an inferior tribunal. 

'riiough it may rather be a digression fnmi 
the immediate subject of this paper, 1 shall 
take occasmn to mention here a supposition 
which has exciU'd some alarm upon very mis- 
taken grounds. It has I>eeii suggesic’d that an 
assignment of the public secuiities of one State 
to the citizens r»t another woultl c'li.thle them 
to prosecute that State in ihe federal couits 
for the amount ol those sc*curiiies: .a sugges- 
tion which the following ronsiilerai ions jjrove 
to he without foundation. 

It is inherent in the nature of sovereignty 
not to he amen.thle lo the suit of an individu.d 
without Its conscut. This is the geneial sense 
and the general practice of mankind; and the 
exemprion, as one' of the attributes ol sover- 
eignty, is now’ eiijoyc'd by the government of 
every State in the Union. Unless, iheiefoie, 
there is a surrender ol this iinnuinity in the 
plan of the convention, it will remain with the 
Suites, and the* danger intimated must he 
merely ideal. I he c ire uiiistaiic es whic h aie iut- 
c'ssary to produce an alienation of .Stale sov- 
erc'igiity wc’re discussed in (onsiclc*ring the art i- 
c Icof taxation, and nec'cl not be repeated liere. 

rccuriciice to the principle’s iliere estab- 
lished will satisfy us that llierc is no colour to 
jjretend that the Stale goveiiuiK’iits would, by 
file adoption of that plan, be divesied ol the 
jjrivilc'gc of paying their ow’ii debts in tiu'ir 
own w’ay, free from every constraint but that 
which llow’s from the obligations ol good faith. 
'J he contracts between a nation and individ- 
uals are only binding on ihe const ic'iice of the 
.sovereign and have no jjreiensions to a com- 
pulsive force. 'Miey confer no right of action 
independent of the sovereign will, d o what 
purpose would it be to authorise suits against 
State’s for the debts they enve? Uow' could rc- 
ccjvcric's be enforced? It is evident it could not 
be done without waging war against the con- 
tracting State; and to ascribe to the federal 
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courts, by mere implication, and in destruc- 
tion of a pre-existing right of the State gov- 
ernments, a power which would involve such 
a coiisecjuenc e, would be altogether forced and 
unwarrantable. 

I.et us resume the train of our observations. 
We have seen tliai the original jurisdiction of 
tlie Supreme Court would he confined to two 
classes of causes, and those of a nature rarely 
to ociur. In all other cases rif federal cogni- 
saiKc, (he original jurisdiction would apper- 
tain to the inferior tribunals; and the Supreme 
Court woiihl iiave nothing more than an appel- 
late jurisdiction, “with such exceptiojhs and 
under sucli regulations as (he Congress shall 
make.” 

The propriety of this appellate jurisdiction 
has been scarcely called in cjuesiion in rt‘gaid 
to maiters of law: but the clamours have bc*cri 
loud against it a' -'nnlied to matteis ol fact. 
Some well inteniioned men in this State, de- 
riving their notions Irom the language and 
fenms which r^btain in our courts, lia\e bc-en 
induced to consider it as an implied superse- 
diire of I he trial by jury in favour of tiie civil- 
law inodeof ti ial whic h prevailsin our courts of 
admiralty, probate, and chancery. A technical 
sense has been affixed to the term “a[)pellate,” 
which, in our law* parlance, is commonly used 
in reierence to afjpeals in the course of the 
civil law. Hut if 1 am not misinloinied. the 
same meaning would not be given to it in any 
part of New Fngland. riiere an appeal from 
one jury to another is laniiliar both in lan- 
guage and ]>ractice, and is even a matter of 
course, until there have been two veidicts on 
one side. I'he word "a]ipellatc,” therefore, will 
iifjt be understood in the same sense in New 
Kngland as in New ^■ork, which shows il\e im- 
propriety of a teclinical interpretation derivcxl 
from the jui isprudenc e of any particular Stale. 
I he expression, taken in the abstract, denotes 
nothing more than the power of one tiibunal 
to review the proc c*c-diiigs of another, either 
as to the law or fact, or both. The mode of 
doing it may depend on ancient custom or 
legislative provision (in a new government 
it must depend on the lattc'r), and may be 
with or without the aid of a jury, as may be 
judged advisable. If, therefore, the re-exami- 
nation of a lact once determ iiu*cl by a jury 
should in any case be admitted under the pro- 
posed Constitution, it may be so regulated 
as to be done by a second jury, either by 
remanding the cause to the court below for 
a second trial of the fact, or by directing an 


issue immediately out of the Supreme Court. 

Hut it does not follow that the re-examina- 
tion of a fact once ascertained by a jury will 
be permitted in the Supreme Cemrt. Why may 
not it he said, with the strictest propriety, 
wJicn a writ of error is brought from an in- 
ferior to a supcricjr court oi law in this State, 
that the latter has jurisdiction of the fact as 
w'cll as the law? It is true it cannot institute a 
new inejuiry concerning the fact, but it takes 
cognis.ince of it as it aj>pears upon the record, 
and pronounces the law arising upon it.^ This 
is jurisdiction of both fact and law; nor is it 
even possible to separate them. Though the 
coiimicin-law courts of this State ascertain dis- 
puted facts l>y a jury, yet they unquestionably 
have jurisdicii<»n of both fact and law; and 
accordingly when the former is agreed in the 
pleadings, they have no recoui;»c to a jury, but 
pniceed at once to judgment. 1 contend, there- 
fore, on this ground, that the expressions, "ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact,” 
do iu)t nt'cessarily imply a re-examination in 
the Supreme C'.ourt ol facts decided by juiics 
in the inferior courts. 

'I Ik* following train of ideas may well be 
imagined to liave inlliienred tlie conventifui 
in relation to this particular pre^vision. "JTc 
appellate jurisdieiion of the Supreme Cc^uit 
(it may have been argued) will extend to 
causes dc*terminal>lc in dillereni modes, some 
in the course of the common law. others in 
tlie course of the civil law. In the ft)rmei, the 
revision of the law onlv will be. generally 
speaking, the proper province cd the Supreme 
Court: in the laiier, the i e-examination of the 
fact is agreeal>lc to usage, and in some cases, 
ol wliicli pri/e causes are an example, might 
be essential to the preservation of the public 
peace. It is therefore necessary that the appel- 
late jurisdiction should, in certain cases, ex- 
tend in the broadest sense to maiters of fact. 
It will not answer to make an express excep- 
tion of cases which shall have been ciriginally 
tried by a jurv, bc*caiise in the courts of some 
of the States all i'au.scs arc tried in this mode;® 
and such an excepticjii would prc'cliide the re- 
vision of matters of fact, as well where it might 
be proper, as where it might ^le improper. To 
nvcjid all inconveniences, it will be safest to 

his word is composed of jus and incno, juris 
du'tio, Ol a speaking and pi'onoiincing of the law. 
—Ih'iu lus 

“ I Iiold that the States will have concuirmt ju- 
risdiction with tlie Mihoi'dinate federal judicato- 
ries. in many cases of fedc'ral cogiii/aiuc, as will 
he explained in my next paper.— ruiiLi us 
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declare generally that the Supreme Court shall 
possess appellate jurisdiction both as to law 
and fact, and that this jurisdiction shall be 
subject to such exceptions and regulations as 
the national legislature may prescribe. This 
will enable the government to modify it in 
such a manner as will best answer the ends of 
public justice and security. 

This view of the matter, at any rate, puts it 
out of all doubt that the supposed abolition 
of the trial by jury, by the operation of this 
provision, is fallacious and untrue. The legis- 
lature of the United State's would certainly 
have full power to provide that in appeals to 
the Supreme Court there should be no re- 
examination of facts where tliey had been tried 
in the original causes by juries. This would 
certainly be an authorised exception; but if, 
for the reason already intimated, it should be 
thought too extensive, it might be cjualified 
with a limitation to such causes only as arc 
determinable at common law in that mode of 
trial. 

The amount of the observations hitherto 
made on the authcnily of the judicial depart- 
ment is this: that it has been carefully re- 
stricted to those causes which arc manifestly 
proper for the cognisance of the national judi- 
cature; that in the partition of this authority 
a very small portion of original jurisdretion 
has been preserved to the Supreme Court, and 
the rest consigned to the subordinate tribu- 
nals; that the SuprcMnc Court will possess an 
appellate jurisdiction, bcjih as to law' and fact, 
in all the cases referred to them, bcith subject 
to any exceptions and regulations which may 
be thought advisable; that this appellate juris- 
diction does, in nc> case, abolish the trial by 
jury; and that an ordinary degree of prudence 
and integrity in the national councils will in- 
sure us solid advantages from the establish- 
ment of the proposed judiciary, without ex- 
posing us to any of the inconveniences which 
have been predicted from that source. 

Publius 

Number 82 

[HAMILTON] 

The EREcmoN of a new government, whatever 
care or wisdom may distinguish the work, can- 
not fail to originate questions of intricac^y and 
nicety; and these may, in a particular manner, 
be expected to flow from the establishment of 
a constitution founded upon the total or par- 
tial incorporation of a number of distinct sov- 


ereignties. ’Tis time only that can mature and 
perfect so compound a system, can liquidate 
the meaning of all the parts, and can adjust 
them to each other in a harmonious and con- 
sistent WHOI.F. 

Such c]ucstions. accordingly, have arisen up- 
on the plan proposed by the convention, and 
particularly concerning the judiciary depart- 
ment. 'The principal of these respect the situa- 
tion of the Slate courts in regard to those 
causes which are to be submitted to federal 
jurisdiction. Is this to be exclusive, or are those 
courts to possess a cone ui rent jurisdiction? If 
the latter, in what relation wall they stand to 
the national tribunals? 'These arc incpiiiies 
which w'c meet w'ith in the mouths of men of 
sense, and w'hich are certainly entitled to at- 
tenticiii. 

The principle's establishc'cl in a former papc'r^ 
teach us that the Slates will retain all pre exist- 
ing authorities which may not be exclusively 
delegated to the federal head; and that this 
exclusive delegation can only exist in one c^f 
three cases: where an c\clusi\c aiiihoriiy is, 
in express terms, granted to the Union; or 
where a particular authority is granted to the 
Union, and the exercise of a like authority is 
prohibited to the State's; or where an authority 
is granted to the Union, with which a similar 
authority in the State's would be utterly inc cun- 
patible. Though these principles may nejt apply 
tvith the same force to the judiciary as to the 
legislative power, yet I am inclined to think 
that they arc, in the tnain, just with lespect to 
the former as well as the l.itter. And uncler this 
impression, I shall lay it dow'ii as a rule that the 
State Canirts wall retain the jurisdiction they 
now have, unless it appc'ars to be taken aw'ay 
in one of the enumerated modes. 

The only thing in the proposed Const itu- 
tic)n which wears the a]>pearaiue of confining 
the causes of ledc?ral cognisance tci the federal 
courts is contained in this passage:— "The 
JUDICIAL powLR of the United Statc-s shall be 
vested in one Sujjremc Court and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress shall from time 
to time ordain and establish." '1 his might 
either be construed to signify that the supreme 
and subordinate courts of the Unic^n should 
alone have the power of deciding those causes 
to which their authority is to extend: or simply 
to denote that the organs cjf the national judi- 
ciary should be one Supreme (k)urt, and as 
many subordinate courts as Congress should 
think proper to appoint; or in other words, 

^ Number 31. 
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that the United States should exercise the judi- 
cial power with which they arc to be invested 
through one supreme tribunal and a certain 
number of inferior ones to be instituted by 
them. The first excludes, the last admits, tlie 
coiuurrcnt jurisdiction of the State tribunals; 
and as the first would amount to an alienation 
of State power by implication, the last appears 
to me the most natural and the most defen- 
sible constiuction. 

Hut this df)f trine of concurrent jurisdiction 
is only clearly appluable to tliosc descriptions 
of causes of which the State courts have pre- 
vious cognisance. It is not cf]ually evident in 
relation to cases w'hich may grow cjut of. and 
be l>r(uliar to, the Constitution to be estab- 
lished; for not to allow the State couris a 1 ight 
of jurisdiction in such cases can hardly be con- 
sidered as the abridgment of a pre existing au- 
thority. 1 mean lujt tlicrelorc to contend that 
the United Staics. n* the course of legislation 
upon the objects intrusted to their direction, 
may n<it commit the decision (jf causes arising 
upon a particular regulaiiciii to the federal 
couits solely, if such a measure shoidd be 
deemed expedient: but 1 hold that the State 
courts will he divestc‘d of no part of their prim- 
itive jurisdiction iurth( r than may relate to an 
appeal; and 1 am e\en of opinion that in every 
case in which they were not expressly exclud- 
ed by the fiitute acts of the national legislature 
they willot course takecognisanceol the causes 
to which those acts may give birth. I'his I in- 
fer from the nature ot judiciary power, and 
licim the general genius of the system. The ju- 
diciary power ol every government looks be- 
yond its own local or municipal law.s, and in 
civil cases Jays hold of all subjects of litigation 
between parlies within its jurisdiction, though 
the causes of dispute are relative t<j the laws 
of the most distant part of the globe. Those of 
Japan, not less than of New York, may fur- 
nish the objects of It^gal discussion to oiir 
courts. When in addition to this we consider 
the State governments and the national gov- 
ernments, as they truly are, in the light of 
kindred systems, and as parts of onh vviiocf, 
the inference seems to be conclusive that the 
State courts would have a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion ill all cases arising under the law's of the 
Union where it was not expressly jirohibitcd. 

Here another question occurs: What rela- 
tion would subsist between the national and 
State courts in these instances of concurrent 
jurisdiction? 1 answer, that an appeal would 
certainly lie from the latter to the Supreme 
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Court of the United States. The Constitution 
in direct terms gives an appellate jurisdiction 
to the Supreme Court in all the enumerated 
cases of federal cognisance in which it is not 
to have an original one, without a single ex- 
pression to confine its operation to the in- 
ferior federal courts. The objects of appeal, 
not the tribunals from which it is to be made, 
are alone contemplated. From this circum- 
stance, and from the reason of the thing, it 
ought to be construed to extend to the State 
tribunals. Either this must be the case, or the 
local couris must be excluded from a concur- 
rent jurisdiction in matters of national (.con- 
cern, else the judiciary authority of the Union 
may be eluded at the pleasure of every plain- 
tiff or j>roscrutor. Neither of these consc- 
cpieiices ought, without evident necessity, 10 
be involved; the latter would be entirely in- 
adinissible, as it would defeat some c3t the most 
important and avowed purposes of tlie pro- 
posed g(3veinmcnt, and would essentially cm- 
bariass its measures. Nor do 1 perceive any 
foundation lor such a supposition. Agreeably 
to the remark already made, the national and 
State systems are to be regarded as ONt: whole. 
'I’he courts of the latter will of course be 
natural auxiliaries to the executirjii of the 
law's of the Union, and an appeal from them 
will as naturally lie to that tribunal which is 
destinc'd to unite and assimilate the principles 
of national justice and the rules of natu>nal 
decisions. The eviilent aim of the plan of the 
convention is, that all the causes of the speci- 
fied classes shall, for weighty public reasems, 
rc'ccive their original or final determination in 
the courts of the Union. To confine, therefene, 
the general expression giving appellate juris- 
diction to the Supreme Court to appeals from 
the subordinate fedc'ral courts, insU'ad of al- 
lowing their extension to the State courts, 
w'ould be to abridge the latitude of the terms 
in subversion of the intent, contrary to every 
sound rule of interpretation. 

lUit could an appeal be made to lie from 
the State courts to the subordinate federal ju- 
dicatories? This is another of the ipiestions 
which have been raised, and of grcatc^r diffi- 
culty than the former. The follow'ing consider- 
ations countenance tlie aHitjffiative. lire plan 
of the convention, in the first place, authorises 
the national legislature "to (onstitutc tribu- 
nals inferior to the Supreme Court.**' It de- 
clares, in the next place, that "the jluic:ial 
POWER of the United States shall be vested in 
'Section 8, article 1 .— Publius 
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one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as Congress shall ordain and establish"; 
and it ihen proceeds to enumcraie the cases to 
which this judicial power shall extend. It after- 
wards divides the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court into original and appellate, but gives 
no definition of that of the sulmrdinatc courts. 
The only outlines described for them are that 
they shall be "inferior to the Supreme Ca>urt," 
and that they shall not exteecl the specilied 
limits of the federal judiciary. Whether their 
authority shall be original or appellate, or 
both, is not declared. All this seems to be left 
to the discretion of the legislature. And this 
being the case, I perceive at picsent no im- 
pediment to the establishment of an appeal 
from the State courts to the subordinate na- 
tional tribunals; and many advantages attend- 
ing the power of doing it may be imagined. It 
would diminish the motives to the multiplica- 
tion of federal courts, and would admit of ar- 
rangements calculated to contract the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The 
State tribunals may then be left with a more 
entire charge of federal causes; and appeals, in 
most cases in which they may be deemed prop- 
er, instead of being carried to the Supieme 
Court, may be made to lie from the State courts 
to district courts of the Union. Publius 

Number 8j 

[HAMILTON] 

The objection to the plan of the convention 
which has met with most success in this State, 
and perhaps in several of tlie other vStates, is 
that relative to the want oj a constitutional 
provision for the trial by jury in civil cases. 
The disingenuous form iu which this objec- 
tion is usually stated has been repeatedly ad- 
verted to and exposed, but continues to be 
pursued in all the conversations and w'riiings 
of the opponents of the plan. 'Phe mere silence 
of the Constitution in regard to civil uinsrs is 
represented as an abolition cjf the trial by jury, 
and the declamations to which it has atlorded 
a pretext are artiully calculated to induce a 
persuasion that this pretended abolition is 
complete and universal, extending not only to 
every species of civil, but even to criminal, 
causes. To argue w'ith respect in the latter 
would, however, be as vain and fruitless as 
to attempt the serious proof of the existence 
of matter, or to demonstrate any of those 
propositions which, by their own internal 
evidence, force conviction when expressed in 


language adapted to convey their meaning. 

With regard to civil causes, subtleties almost 
too contemptible for refutation have been em- 
ployed to countenance the surmise that a thing 
wiiich is only not provided for is entirely 
abolished. Every man of discernment must at 
once perceive the wide diflercnce between si- 
lence and abolition. But as the inv^entors of 
this fallacy have attempted to sujjport it by 
ccilain letral maxims of interpretation, which 
they have pcrvcTted Irom their true meaning, 
it may not be wliolly useless tcj explore tlie 
ground they have taken. 

The maxims cjii which they rely arc of this 
nature: ".A specification of partic ulars is an ex- 
clusion of generals”: or ‘‘The expression of one 
thing is the exclusion of another.” Hence, say 
they, as the ConsLitiitioii has established the 
trial by jury in ctiminal cases, and is silent in 
respect to ci\il, this silence is an implied pro- 
hibition of trial by jui y in regaid to the’ latter. 

I'he rules of legal interpretation are lules 
of common-sense. ado]>ted h) tlie: courts in the 
constiiKlion of the l.iws. The tiue test, llieie- 
forc, ol a just application of them is its con- 
formity to the souice liom which they aie de- 
nied. This being tlie case, let me ask iJ it is 
consistent with common-sense to sup]>osc that 
a prenision obliging the legislative power to 
commit the trial ol criminal causes to juries is 
a privation of its right to authorise or pennit 
that mode of trial in other cases? Is it natural 
to suppose that a command to d<^ one thing is 
a prohibition to the doing of another which 
there was a previous penver :o do and which is 
not incompatible with the thing comma riclc'd 
to Ijc done? 11 such a supposition W'oulcl be un- 
natural and unreasonable*, it cannot Ijc* ration- 
al to maintain that an injunction ol the trial 
by jury in certain cases is an irilerdicticjn of it 
in others. 

A penver to constitute courts is a powcT to 
prescribe the mode of trial; and c:c^nsec|uently, 
if nothing was said in the Const ituticjn on the 
subject of juries, the legislature would be at 
liberty cither tej adopt that institutic:>n or to 
let it alone. This disc retion in regard to crimi- 
nal causes is abridged hy the express injunc- 
tion ol trial by jury in all such cases; hut it is, 
of course, left at large in relation to civil 
causes, there being a total silence on this head. 
The specification of .an obligation to try all 
crhiiinal causes in a particular mode excludes 
indeed the obligation or necessity of employ- 
ing the same mode in civil causes, but does not 
abridge the power of the legislature to exercise 
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that mode if it should be thought proper. The 
pretence, therefore, that the national legisla- 
ture would not be at full liberty to submit all 
the tivil causes of federal cognisance to the de- 
termination of juries is a pretence destitute of 
all just foundation. 

From these observations this conclusion re- 
sults: that the trial by jury in civil cases would 
not be abolislicd; and that the use attempted 
to be made of the maxims which have licen 
c|uoted is contrary to rcasciii and common- 
sense, and therefore not admissible. Kven if 
these maxims had a precise technical sense, 
corresponding with the idea cif those who em- 
j)loy them upon the present occasion, which, 
liowescr, is not the case, they w’ould still be in- 
applicable to a constitution of government. In 
rel.nion to such a subject, the natural and ob- 
vious sense cjf its provisions, apart Irom any 
technical rules, is the true criterion of con- 
struction. 

Having nov’ seen that the maxims relied 
upon will ncjt bear the use made of them, let 
us endeavour to ascertain their piopcT use and 
tine meaning. Fliis will be best done by ex- 
ample’s. I'he plan of the convcnticjii declares 
that the pfiwer of Ciongress, or, in other words, 
ol the national legislature, shall extend to cer- 
tain enumeratcxl cases. This specificaticjn of 
particulars evidently excludes all pretension 
to a general legislative authority, because an 
aihrmative grant of special [loweis would be 
absurd, as well as useless, if a general authority 
was intended. 

In like manner the judicial authority of the 
federal judicatures is declared by the Consti- 
tution to comprc’hend ceitain cases particular- 
ly specified. 'File expression cjf those cases marks 
tile precise limits, beyond which the federal 
courts cannot extend their jurisdiction, be- 
cause the cd)jccts of their cognisance being 
enumerated, the specification would be nuga- 
tory il it did not exclude all ideas of more ex- 
tensive authority. 

These examples are sufficient to elucidate 
the maxims which have been mentioned, and 
to designate the manner in which they should 
be used. But that there may be no misappre- 
licnsion upon this subject, 1 shall add one case 
more, to demonstrate the proper use of these 
maxims, and the abuse which has been made 
of them. 

Let us suppose that by the laws of this State 
a married woman was incapable of conveying 
her estate, and that the legislature, considering 
this as an evil, should enact that she might dis- 
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pose of her property by deed executed in the 
presence of a magistrate. In such a case there 
can be no doubt but the specification would 
amciunt to an exclusion of any other mode of 
conveyance, because the woman having no 
previous power to alienate her property the 
specification determines the particular mode 
which she is, for that purpose, to avail herself 
of. But let us further suppose that in a sub- 
secjuent part of the same act it should be de- 
clared that no w^oman should dispose cd any 
estate of a determinate value without the con- 
sent of three of her nearest relations, signified 
by their signing the deed; could it be inferred 
from this regulation that a married w'oman 
might not procure the approbation of her rela- 
tions to a deed for conveying pre^perty of in- 
fericjr value? 'Fhe position is too absurd to 
merit a refutation, and yet this is precisely the 
position which those must establish who con- 
tend that the trial by juries in civil cases is 
abolished, because it is expressly provided for 
in cases of a criminal nature. 

From these observations it must appear un- 
questionably true that trial by jury is in no 
case abolished by the proposed Constitution, 
and it is etpially true that in those controver- 
sies between individuals in wiiich the great 
body of the people are likely to be interested, 
that institution will remain precisely in the 
same situation in w'hich it is placed by the State 
constitutions, and will be in no degree altered 
or influent cd by the adoption of the plan un- 
der consideration The foundation cjf this as- 
sertion is, that the national judiciary w’ill have 
no cognisance of them, and of course they wdll 
remain determinable as heretofore by the State 
courts only, and in the manner which the State 
constitutions and law’s prescribe. All land 
causes, except where claims under the grants 
of different States come into ciuestion, and all 
Cither controversies betw’cen the citizens of the 
same State, unless wiicre they depend upon 
positive violations of the articles of union by 
acts of the State legislatures, w'ill belong ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of the State tribu- 
nals. Add to this, that admiralty causes, and 
almost all those which arc of equity jurisdic- 
tion, arc determinable under our own govern- 
ment without the intervention of a jury, and 
the inference from the w’hplc will be that this 
institution, as it c’xists wmi us at present, can- 
not possibly be affected to any great extent by 
the proposed alteration in our system of gov- 
ernment. 

The friends and adversaries of the plan of 
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the convention, if they agree in nothing else. taxes imposed on individuals would neither 


concur at least in the value they set upon the 
trial by jury: or if there is any dilference be- 
tween them it consists in this: the former re- 
gard it as a valuable safeguard to liberty; the 
latter represent it as die very palladium of 
free government. For my own part, the more 
the operation of the institution has fallen un- 
der my observation, the more reason I have 
discovered for holding it in high estimation; 
and it would be altogether superfluous to ex- 
amine to what extent it deserves to be esteem- 
ed useful or essential in a representative repub- 
lic, or how much more merit it may be entitled 
to as a defence against the oppressions of an 
hereditary monarch than as a barrier to the 
tyranny of popular magistrates in a popular 
government. Discussions of this kind would be 
more curious than beneficial, as all are satis- 
fied of the utility of the institution and of its 
friendly aspect to liberty. But 1 must acknowl- 
edge that 1 cannot readily discern the insep- 
arable connection between the existence of 
liberty and the trial by jury in civil cases. Ar- 
bitrary impeachments, arbitrary methods of 
prosecuting pretended offences, and arbitrary 
punishments upon arbitrary con\ictions, have 
e\er appeared to me to be the great engines of 
judicial despotism; and these have all relation 
to criminal proceedings. The trial by jury in 
criminal cases, aided by the habeas-corpus act, 
seems therefore to be alone concerned iii the 
question. And both of these are provided for, 
in the most ample manner, in the plan of the 
convention. 

It has been observed that trial by jury is a 
safeguard against an oppressive exercise of the 
power of taxation. This observation deserves 
to be canvassed. 

It is evident that it can have no influence 
upon the legislature in regard to the amount 
of taxes to be laid, to the objects upon which 
they are to be imposed, or to the rule by which 
they are to be apportioned. If it can have 
any influence, therefore, it must be upon the 
mode of collection, and the conduct of the 
officers intrusted with the execution of the 
revenue laws. 

As to the mode of collection in this State, 
under our own Constitution, the trial by jury 
is in most cases out of use. The taxes arc usual- 
ly levied by the moie summary proceeding of 
distress and sale, as in cases of rent. And it is 
acknowledged on all hands that this is essen- 
tial to the efficacy of the revenue law.s. The 
dilatory course of a trial at law to recover the 


suit the exigencies of the public nor promote 
the convenience of the citizens. It would often 
occasion an accumulation of costs more bur- 
densome than tlic original sum of the tax to be 
levied. 

And as to the conduct of the officers of the 
revenue, the provision in favour of trial by 
jury in criminal cases will afford the security 
aimed at. Wilful abuses of a public authority, 
to the oppression of the subject, and every 
species ol official extortion, are offences against 
the government, for which the persons who 
commit them may be indicted and punished 
according to the circumstances of the case. 

The excellence of the trial by jury in civil 
cases appears to depend on tircumstantes for- 
eign to the preservation of liberty. The strong- 
est argument in its favour is that it is a security 
against corruption. As there is always iiK»re 
time and better opportunity to tamper with 
a standing body of magistrates than with a 
jury summoned for the occasion, there is room 
to suppose that a corrupt influence would 
more easily find its way to the former than to 
the latter. The force of this consideration is, 
how'ever, diminished by others. 'I'he sheriff, 
who is the summoncr of ordinary juries, and 
the clerks of courts, who have the nomination 
of special juries, are thcniscTves standing offi- 
cers, and. acting individually, may be suppos- 
ed more accessible to the touch of corruption 
than the judges, wiio are a collective body. It 
is not difficult to see that it would be in the 
pow'cr of those officers to select jurors who 
would serve the purpose of the party as well 
as a corrupted bench. In the next place, it may 
fairly be supposed that there would be less 
difficulty in gaining some of the jurors pro- 
miscuously taken from the public mass titan in 
gaining men who had been chosen by the gov- 
ernment for their probity and good character. 
But making every deduction for these consid- 
erations, the trial by jury must still be a valu- 
able check upon corruption. It greatly multi- 
plies the impediments to its success. As mat- 
ters now stand, it would be necessary to cor- 
rupt both court and jury; for where the jury 
have gone evidently wrong, the court will gen- 
erally grant a new trial, and it would be iii 
most cases of little use to practise upon the 
jury unless the ccjurt could be likewise gained. 
Here then is a double security; and it will 
readily be perceived that this coniplicatc^d 
agency tends to prc.scrve the purity of both iri- 
stitutionsr By increasing the obstacles to sue- 
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cess It discourages attempts to seduce the in- 
tegrity of either. The temptations to prostitu- 
tion which the judges might have to surmount 
must certainly be much fewer, while the co- 
operation of a jury is necessary, than they 
might be if they had themselves the exclusive 
determination of all causes. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the doubts I 
have expressed as to the essentiality of trial by 
jury in civil cases to liberty, I admit that it is 
in most cases, under proper regulations, an 
excellent method of determining questions of 
property; and that on this account alone it 
would be entitled to a constitutional provision 
in its favour if it were possible to fix the limits 
w’ithin which it ought to be comprehended. 
There is, however, in all cases, great difFiculty 
in this; and men not blinded by enthusiasm 
must be sensible that in a federal government, 
which is a composition of societies whose ideas 
and institutions in relation to the matter ma- 
terially vary < 0*1 each other, that difficulty 
must be not a little augmented. For my own 
part, at every new view 1 take of the subject, I 
lietomc more convinced of the reality of the 
obstac les w'hich, we are authoritatively inform- 
ed, prevented tlic insertion of a firovision on 
this head in the plan of the convention. 

1 he great dilfercnce between the limits of 
the jury trial in ditterent States is not generally 
understood; and as it must have considerable 
influence on the sentence we ought to pass 
upon the omission complained of in regard to 
this point an explanation of it is necessary. 
In this State, our judicial estal^lishincnts re- 
.semble, more nearly titan in any other, those 
of Great Ifritain. 'We have courts of common 
law, courts of probates (analogous in certain 
matters to the spivilual courts in England), a 
court of achriraky, and a court of chancery. In 
the courts of common law only the trial by jury 
prevails, and this with some exceptions. In all 
the others a single judge presides, and pro- 
ceeds in general either according to the course 
of the cannon or civil law, without the aid of 
a jury.^ In New Jersey there is a court of chan- 
cery which proceeds like ours, but neither 
courts of admiralty nor of probates, in the 
sense in w’hich these last are estalili.shed with 
us. In that State the courts of common law 

*It has been erroneously insiiuialcd, with re- 
gard to the Court of Chancery, that this court 
gencially tries disputed facts by a jury. The iiuth 
IS, that references to a jury in that court rarely 
hap]>cn, and arc in no case necessary but where 
the validity of a devi.se of land comes into ejues- 
tion.— Fublius 


have the cognisance of those causes which with 
us are determinable in the courts of admiralty 
and of probates, and of course the jury trial 
is more extensive in New Jersey than in New 
York. In Pennsylvania this is perhaps still 
more the case, for there is no court of chancery 
in that State, and its common-law courts have 
equity jurisdic tion. It has a court of admiralty, 
but none of probates, at least on the plan of 
ours. Delaware has in these respects imitated 
Pennsyhania. Maryland approaches more 
nearly to New York, as does also Virginia, ex- 
cept that the latter has a plurality of chancel- 
lors. North Carolina bears most affinity to 
Pennsylvania: South Carolina to Viiginia. I 
believe, however, that in some of those States 
wliich have distinct courts of admiralty, the 
causes depending in them are triable by juries. 
In Georgia there are none but common-law 
courts, and an appeal of course lies from the 
verdict of one jury to another, which is called 
a special jury, and for which a particular mode 
cjf appointments is marked out. In Connecti- 
cut, they have no distinc t courts either of chan- 
cery or of admiralty, and their courts of pro- 
bates have no jurisdiction of causes. Their 
c'ommon-law courts have admiralty and, to a 
certain extent, equity jurisdiction. In cases of 
importance, their General Assembly is the 
only court of chancery. In Connecticut, there- 
fore, the trial by jury extends in practice fur- 
ther than in any other State yet mentioned. 
Rhode Island is, I believe, in this particular, 
pretty much in the situation of Connc'cticut. 
Massachusetts and New' Hampshire, in regard 
to the blending of law, equity, and admiralty 
jurisdictions, are in a similar predicament. In 
the four Eastern States, the trial by jury not 
only stands upon a broader foundation than 
in the other States, but it is attended w'ith a 
petuliarity unknown, in its full extent, to any 
of tlieiii. There is an appeal of course from one 
jury to another, till there have been tw'o ver- 
dicts out of three on one side. 

From this sketch it appears that there is a 
material diversity, as well in the modification 
as in the extent of the institution of trial b\ 
jury in civil cases, in the several Slates; and 
from this fact tiiese obvious reflections flow: 
first, that no general rule could have been fixed 
upon by the convention wlij^h would have cor- 
responded with I he circiihisf ant es of all the 
States; and secondly, that more or at least as 
much might have been hazarded by taking ilie 
system of any one State for a standard, as by 
omitting a provision altogether and leaving 
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the matter, as has been done, to legislative reg- 
ulation. 

The propositions which have been made for 
supplying the omission have rather served to 
illustrate than to obviate the difficulty of the 
thing. The minority of Pennsylvania have pro- 
posed this mode of expression for the purpose 
—‘'Trial by jury shall be as heretofore"— and 
this I maintain would be senseless and nuga- 
tory. The United States, in their united or 
collective capacity, are the object to which all 
general provisions in the Constitution must 
necessarily be construed to refer. Now it is 
evident that though trial by jury, with vari- 
ous limitations, is known in each State indi- 
vidually, yet in the United States, an such, 
it is at this lime altogether unknown, because 
the present federal government has no ju- 
diciary power whatever: and consequently 
there is no proper antecedent or previous es- 
tablishment to vrhich the term heretofore 
could relate. It would therefore be destitute of 
a precise meaning, and inoperative from its 
uncertainty. 

As, on the one hand, the form of the pro- 
vision would not fulfil the intent of its pro- 
posers, so, on the other, if I apprehend that 
intent rightly, it would be in itself inexpedient. 
I presume it to be, that causes in the federal 
courts shovild be tried by jury, if, in the State 
where the courts sat, that mode cjf trial would 
obtain in a similar case in the Stare courts: that 
is to say, admiralty causes should be tried in 
Connecticut by a jury, in New York without 
one. The capricious operation of so dissimilar 
a method of trial in the same cases, under the 
same government, is of itself sufficient to indis- 
pose every well-regulated judgment towards 
it. Whether the cause should be tried with or 
without a jury would depend, in a great num- 
ber of cases, on the accidental situation of the 
court and parties. 

But this is not, in my estimation, ihc great- 
est ol>jcction. 1 feel a deep and deliberate con- 
viction that there are many cases in which the 
trial by jury is an ineligible one. 1 think it so 
particularly in cases which concern the public 
peace with foreign nations— that is, in most 
cases where the question turns wholly on the 
laws of nations. Of this nature, among others, 
are all prize causes. Juries cannot be supposed 
competent to investigations that re<|uirc a 
thorough knowledge of the laws and usages of 
nations; and they will sometimes be under the 
influence of impressions which will not suffer 
them to pay sufficient regard to those consid- 


erations of public policy which ought to guide 
their inquiries. I'here would of course be al- 
ways danger that the rights of other nations 
might be infringed by their decisions, so as to 
afford occasions of reprisal and war. '1 'hough 
the proper province of juries be to determine 
matters of tact, yet in most cases legal conse- 
quences are complicated with fact in such a 
manner as to render a separation impracti- 
cable. 

It will add great weight to this remark, in 
relation to prize causes, to mention that the 
method of determining them has been thought 
worthy of partic iilar regulatioTi in various trea- 
ties between different powers of Kuvopc, and 
that, pursuant to such treaties, they are de- 
terminable in Great Britain, in the last lesort, 
behjre the king himself, in his privy council, 
wheie the fact, as well as the law, undergoes a 
re-examination. This alone demonstrates tlic 
impolicy of inserting a futidameiiial provision 
in the CA)nstitution which would make the 
State systems a standard for the national gov- 
ernment ill tlie attic Ic under consideration, 
and the danger of encumbering the goveiii- 
ment with any constitutional prett isions the 
propriety of which is not indisputable. 

My cotivic tions are ecjually strong that great 
advantages result from the separation of the 
eejuity from the law jurisdiction, and that the 
causes which belong to the former would be 
improperly committed to juries. I'lie great and 
primary use of a court of eciuity is to give re- 
lief ifi exluiurdiJtary cciacs, which arc excr/j- 
tions^ to general rules. To unite* the jurisdic- 
tion of such cases with the ordinary juiisdic- 
tion must have a tendency to unsettle the gen- 
eral rules, and to subject every case that arises 
to a sjjecial determination: while a separation 
of the one from the other has the contrary ef- 
fect of rendering one a sentinel over the other, 
and of keeping each within the expexlient lim- 
its. Besides this, the circumstance's that consti- 
tute cases proper for ccjuris of ec]uity are in 
many instances so nice and intricate that they 
arc! incompatible with tlic genius of trials by 
jury. I'hey reejuire ofrt?n such long, JclibcTatC!, 
ancl critical investigation as would be imprac- 
ticable to men called from their occupations, 
and obliged to decide before tlicy were per- 
mitted to return to them. I'hc simplicity and 

Ml is true that the principles by which lliat 
rcl cf is governed arc now ic<liiccd to a regular 
system; hut it is not the less true that they are in 
the main applicable to si’F.c:iai. c:i re u instances, 
which form exceptions to general rules.— P ublius 
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expedition which form the distingiiishinj^ char- 
acters of this mode of trial require that the 
matter to he decided should he reducxd to 
some single and obvious point: while the liti- 
gations usual in chancery Irecpiently compre- 
Jiend a long train of minute and independent 
panic ulars. 

It is true that the separation of the eejuity 
from the legal jurisdiction is peculiar to the 
English system of jurisprudence: which is the 
model that has been follcjwed in sevcTal cjf the 
State's. Hut it is equally true that the' trial Ijy 
jury has been unknown in every case in which 
ihe\ have been united. And the sepaiation is 
essential to the ])rc‘servaiion of that institu- 
tion in its piisiine purity. The nature of a 
cr)uii <if e<|uity will readily permit the exten- 
sion of its jurisdiction to matters of law: but 
It is not a little to be suspected tliat the at- 
tempt to extc'nd the juiisdiction erf tlic courts 
ol law to matters of ecpiity will not only be 
unjrroduc ti\e d i a »«il\ antages whic h may be 
cleri\ed Iroiii courts c>l cliancery. on the plan 
upon which they are est.d)lishc'cl in this .State, 
but will tend gradually to change the natutc 
ol the courts ol Liw, and t<^ unde rmine the trial 
bv jury, by introducing c|uesiions too compli- 
cated tcjr a decision in that mode. 

I hese aj)pcaied ic^ be cemt lusive reasons 
against incoiporating the systems ol all the 
Slate's, in the foimation of the national jii- 
clic larv. accoiding to what may b<* conjectured 
to ha\c' been the attempt of the I’ennssKania 
minoriiv. I.ei us now’ examine how lar the 
proposition of Massac liuseits is calculated to 
lemc'dy the sujqrosed defect. 

ft is in ibis form: ‘‘In ci\il actions betw'een 
citi/ens ol dillereni States, exery issue of fact, 
arising in adtons at i ninfn<)?i /cue, may be tried 
by a jury if the parties, or either of them, rc- 
cpiest it.'’ 

I his, at best, is a proposition confined to 
one description of causes; and the inference is 
lair, either that the Massachusetts convention 
considered that as the only class of federal 
causes in which the? trial by jnrv would be 
proper: or (hat il desirous of a mote extensive 
inovision, they found it iinpractic.d>le to de- 
vise one which would propc'i 1) answer the end. 
II the liist, the omission of a regulation rc- 
spec ling so partial an objec i e,in never be con- 
sidcTcd as a material inipcrfec iion in the sys- 
tem. If the last, it nllords a strong coirobcua- 
lioti of the extreme difliculty of the thing. 

Hut (his is not all: if wc advert to the obser- 
vations already made lespec ting the courts that 
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subsist in the several .States of the Union, and 
the diffc.'rcmt powers exercised by them, it will 
appear that there are no expressions more 
vague and indetc'rininatc than those which 
have been employed to characterise that spe- 
cie's of causes which it is intended shall be en- 
titled to a trial by jury. In this Stale, the 
boundaries between actions at common law 
and actions of c'cjuitable jurisdiction arc as- 
cc'rtained in conlc^rmity to the rules which pre- 
vail in Kngland upcm that subject. In many 
of the: other States the boundaries are less pre- 
( ise. In some of them, every cause is to be 
tried in a court of ccjuimcjn law, and upon that 
foundation every action may be ccjnsidcrcd as 
an action at common law. U} be deterniined by 
a jnr\. if the parties, or either of them, choerse 
il. lltncc the same irregularity and con- 
lusion v\ould ih* introduced by a compliance 
with this projrosition that I have already 
noticed as resulting from the regulation pro- 
posed by the Pennsylvania minority. In one 
Stale a cause would rc'ccive its determination 
from a jurv. il the parties, or either of them, 
reejuested it; hut in another State, a cause ex- 
actly similar to the other must be decided with- 
ouf the intervention of a jury, because the 
State jiulicatoric.s varied as to common-law 
jurisdiction. 

It is ol)vioiis, therefore, that the Massachu- 
setts proposition upon tliis subject cannot op- 
erate as .1 general regulation until some uni- 
foim plan, wiih respect to the limits of com- 
mon-law and eq n tabic jurisdicticjiis, shall be 
ado]Ued bv the dillercnt Stales. 'To de^ ise a 
pl.in of that kind is a task arduous in itself, 
and which it would recpiirc much time and 
rellection to mature. It would be extremely 
difliciilt, if not impossible, to suggc:st any gen- 
eral regulation that would he acceptable to 
all the States in the I'liion, c^r that would 
pertc'cily i|uad]ate with the several State 
institutions. 

It may ho asked. Why voidd not a reference 
have been made to the const itutic^ii of this 
5 Me, taking that, winch is allowed bv me to 
be a good one, as a standard lor the United 
State’s? 1 answer that it is not very probable 
the other Slates would entertain the same 
opinion of our insiiiiiiions as wc do ourselves. 
It is natural to suppose lhatihey are hitherto 
more attached to their own. and that each 
would struggle Ic^r the preference. If the plan 
of taking one Slate as a model for the whole 
had been thought of in the convention, it is to 
be presumed that the adoption ol it in that 
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body would have been rendered diflicult by 
the predilection of each representation in fa- 
vour of its own government: and it must be 
uncertain which of the States would have been 
taken as the model. Jt has been shown that 
many of them would be improper ones. And I 
leave it to conjectuic whether, under all cir- 
cumstances. it is most likely that New York, or 
some other State, would have been preferred. 
But admit that a judicious selection could 
have been effected in the convention, still 
there would have been great danger of jeal- 
ousy and disgust in the other States at the par- 
tiality which had been sh«>wn lo the institu- 
tions of one. The enemies of the plan would 
have been furnished with a fine pretext for 
raising a host of local prejudices against it, 
which perhaps might have ha/arded, in no in- 
considerable degree, its final establishment. 

To avoid the embarrassments of a definition 
of the cases which the trial by jury ought to 
embrace, it is sometimes suggested by men of 
enthusiastic tempers that a provision might 
have been inserted for establishing it in all 
cases whatsoever. For this, I believe, no prece- 
dent is to be found in any member of the 
Union; and the considerations which have 
been stated in discussing the proposition ol 
the miruirity of Pennsylvania must .satisfy 
every .sober mind that the establishment of the 
trial by jury in all casc*s would have been an 
unparclonable error in the plan. 

In shc^rt, the mcjre it is cc^nsiclercd the more 
arduous w'ill appear the task of fashioning a 
provision in such a form as not lo express too 
little to answer the purpose, or too much to be 
advisable; or which might not have opened 
other sources of opposition to the great and 
essential object of introducing a firm national 
government. 

I cannot but persuade myself, on the other 
hand, that the different lights in w^liich the 
subject has been placed in the course of these 
observations will go far towards removing in 
candid minds the apprehensions tliey may 
have entertained on the point. They have 
tended to show that the security of liberty is 
materially concerned only in the trial by jury 
in criminal cases, which is provided for in the 
most ample manner in the plan of the conven- 
tion; that even in far the greatest proportion 
of civil cases, and those in which the great Ixidy 
of the community is interested, that mode of 
trial will remain in its full force, as established 
in the State constitutions, untouched and un- 
affected by tlie plan of the convention; that it 


is in no case abolished^ by that plan; and that 
there arc great if not insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the way of making any precise and prop- 
er provision for it in a Ccjnstitution for the 
United Slates. 

7 'he best judges of the matter will be the 
least anxious for a constitutional establish- 
ment of the trial by jury in civil cases, and will 
be the most ready to admit that the changes 
which are continually happening in the af- 
fairs of society may render a diflerent mode of 
determining questions of property preferable 
in many cases in which that mode of trial now 
prevails. For my part, I acknowledge myself 
to be convinced that even in this Slate it might 
be advantageously extended lo some cases to 
which it does not at piesent apply, and might 
as advantageously be abridged in others. It is 
conceded by all reasonable men that it ouglit 
not to obtain in all cases. Fhe examples of in- 
novations which contract its ancient limits, as 
well in these States as in Great Britain, afford 
a strong presumption that its lormer extent 
has been found inconvenient, and give loom 
to suppose that lutiire experienceiiiaydiscovcr 
thc‘ propriety and utility of other exceptions. 
1 sus]>ccl it lo be impossible in the nature of 
the thing to lix the salutary point at which the 
operation ol the institution flight to stop, and 
tills is with me a strong argument for leaving 
the matter to the discretion of the legislature. 

This is now clearl) understood to be the 
case in Great Jiritain, and it is equally so in the 
State of Oiiinecticui; and yet it may safely 
affirmed that more nimierous encroachments 
have been made upon the trial by jury in this 
Stale since the Revolution, though prov idl’d 
for by a positive article of our constitution, 
than has happened in the same time cither in 
Connecticut Cir Great Britain. It may be added 
that these encroachments have generally origi- 
nated with the men who endeavour to per- 
suade the people they arc the warmest defend- 
ers of popular liberty, but who have rarely suf- 
fered constitutional obstac les to arrest them in 
a favourite careei. 'I’he truth is that the gen- 
eral GENIUS of a government is all that can be 
.substantially relied upon for permanent ef- 
fects. Particular provisions, though not alto- 
gether useless, have far less virtue and efficacy 
than are commonly ascribed to them; and the 
v'ani of them will never be, with men of 

* yide Number 71, in which llie sujipositiim oC 
its being al>olished hy the appellate jurisdiction 
in tna tiers of fact being vested in the .Supreme 
Court, is examined and tefuted.— PuBi.ius 
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sound discernment, a decisive objeciion to any further than to removal from office, and dis- 


plan which exhibits the leading characters of 
a good government. 

It certainly sounds not a little harsh and ex- 
traordinary to affirm that there is no security 
for liberty in a ^institution which expressly 
establishes the trial by jury in criminal cases, 
because it docs not do it in civil also; while it 
is a notorious fact that (Ainnecticiit, which has 
been always regarded as the most popular State 
in the Union, can boast of no constitutional 
provision for either. Publius 

Number 84 

[HAMILTON] 

In the course of the foregoing review of the 
Constitution. I have taken notice of, and en- 
deavoured to answer, most of the objections 
wliich have appeared against it. There, how- 
ever, remain a few which either did not fall 
naturally und-^i ^ iv particular head or were 
forgotten in (heir proper places. These shall 
now be discussed; but as the subject has been 
drawn into great length, 1 shall so far consult 
brevity as to comprise all my observations on 
these miscellaneous points in a single paper. 

rhe most considerable of the remaining ob- 
jections is that the plan of the convention con- 
tains no bill of rights. Among other answers 
given to this, it has been upon different occa- 
sions remaiked that the constitutions of sev- 
eral of the States are in a similar predicainc*nt. 
1 add that New York is of the number. And 
yet the opposers of the new system, in this 
Slate, who profess an unlimited admiration 
for its constitution, arc among the most intem- 
perate partisans of a bill of rights. To justify 
their zeal in this matter, they allege two things: 
one is, that though the constitution of New 
York has no bill of rights prefixed to it. yet it 
contains, in the body of it, various provisions 
in favour of particular privileges and rights, 
which, in substance, amount to the same thing; 
the other is, that the Constitution adopts, in 
their full extent, the common and statute law 
of Great Britain, by which many other rights, 
not expressed in it, are equally secured. 

To the first 1 answer, that the Constitution 
propcjsed by the convention contains, as well 
as the constitution of this State, a number of 
such provisions. 

Independent of those which relate to the 
structure of the government, we find the fol- 
lowing: Article 1, section 3, clause 7—“Jtidg- 
meni in cases of impeachment shall not extend 


qualification to hold and enjoy any oihee of 
honour, trust, or profit under the United 
States; but the party convicted shall, neverthe- 
less, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law.'* 
Section 9 of the same article, clause 2— “ I'Jie 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be Mispcnded, unless w'hen in cases ot rebel- 
lion c:)r invasion the public safely may require 
it.'* Clause 3— “Ncj bill of attaincler or ex post- 
farlo law shall be passed.” Clause 7— “No title 
of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the (amgress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever, frcjin any king, prince, or foreign state.” 
Article 3, section 2. clause 3— “The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed within 
any State, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law ha\e di- 
rected.” Section 3 of the same article— "Trea- 
son against the United States shall ccmsisi only 
in Ie\ying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be coinicted of treason, unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court.” And 
clause 3 of the same section— "The Congress 
shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason: but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except dur- 
ing the life of the person attainted.” 

It may well be a question whether these are 
not. upon the whole, of equal importance with 
any which arc to be found in the constitution 
of this State, 'riie establishment of the writ of 
habeas corpus, the prohibition of ex-pn^t -facto 
laws, and of titles of nc^bu.ity, to which we 
have no correspond tng provision in oui Con- 
stiiuiion, are perhaps greater securities to lib- 
erty and republicanism than any it contains. 
The creation of crimes after the commission 
of the fact, or, in cjthcr words, the subjecting 
of men to punishment for things which, when 
they were done, were breaches of no law, and 
the practice of arbitrary iiuprisonments. have 
been, in all ages, the favciiirite and most for- 
midable instruments of tyranny. The observa- 
tions of the judicious Blackstone/ in reference 

^Vide Blnckstone's Commentaries, vol. L, p. 136. 
— PiFijMcrs 
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to the latter, are well worthy of recital: “To 
bereave a man of life, [says he,] or by violence 
to confiscate his estate, without accusation or 
trial would be so gross and notorious an act of 
despotism, as must at once convey the alarm 
of tyranny throughout the whole nation; but 
confinement of the person, by secretly hurry- 
ing him to jail, where his sufferings are un- 
known or forgotten, is a less public, a less strik- 
ing, and therefore a moie dangerous engine of 
arbitrary government.” And as a remedy for 
this fatal evil he is everywhere peculiarly em- 
phatical in his encomiums on the habeas- 
cor [ms act, which in one place he calls “the 
BiiLW^ARK of the British Constitution.”' 

Nothing need be said to illustrate the im- 
portance of the prohibition of titles of nobil- 
ity. 'I'his may truly be denominated the torner- 
stone of republican governnicnt; foi so long 
as they are excluded there can never be serious 
danger that the government will be any other 
than that of the people. 

'To the second— that is, to the pretended es- 
tablishment of the common and statute law by 
the Constitution, 1 answer, that they are ex- 
pressly made subject “to such alterations and 
provisions as the legislature shall fiom time to 
time make concerning the same.” 'They are 
therefore at any moment liable to repeal by 
the ordinary legislative power, and of course 
have no constitutional sanction. The only use 
ol the declaration w^as to rcxogiiise the ancient 
law% and to remove doubts which might have 
been occasioned by the Re\cjlution. Tliis con- 
setjuently can be considered as im part of a 
declaration of rights, which under our con- 
stitutions must be intended as limitations of 
the powder of the governnjent itself. 

It has been several times truly remarked that 
bills of rights are, in their origin, stipulations 
between kings and their subjects, abridgments 
of prerogative in favour of privilege, resc'rva- 
ticjns of rights ncjt surrendered to the prince. 
Such w^as Mac;na Ciiarta, obtained by the 
barons, sword in hand, from King John. Such 
were the subsecjuent ccjiifinnations of that 
charter by succc:eding princes. Such was the 
Petition of Right assented to by Charles I., in 
the beginning of his reign. Such, also, was the 
Declaration of Right presented by the Lords 
and Commons to the Prince of Orange in 1688, 
and afterwards thrown itito the form of an act 
of parliament called the Bill of Rights. It is 
evident, therefore, that, according to their 

' Vide Blackstonc's Commentaries, vol. iv., p. 
438.— Publius 


primitive signification they have no applica- 
tion tci constitutions professedly foundecl upon 
the pow'cr of the people, and executed by their 
immediate representative's and servants. Mere, 
in strictness, the people surrendc!r nothing; 
and as they retain everything they have no 
need of particular reservations. “We, i he peo- 
ple of the United Slates, to secure the blessings 
of liberty to cjurselves and our posterity, clc^ or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” Here is a better 
recognition of popular rights than volume's of 
those aphorisms which make the principal 
figure in se\eral oi our Slate bills of rights, 
and which would sound much better in a trea- 
tise of ethics than in a constitution ol govern- 
ment. 

But a minute detail of particular rights is 
certainly far less applicable to a Constitution 
like that under (onsidc.*ration. which is merely 
intended to regulate the general political in- 
terests of the nation, than to a constitution 
which has the regulation of evciy species of 
personal and private concerns. 11, tliereloie, 
the loud clamours against the plan ol the con- 
vention, c^n this score, are well loiinded, no 
epithets of reprobation w’ill be too strong tor 
the constitution cjf this State. But the truth is, 
that both of them contain aU|. which, in rela- 
tion to their (objects, isreasonably tobeclesirc‘d. 

1 go further and alfirm that l)ills ol rights, in 
the sense and to the exte nt in which they are 
contended lor, •ire not only unnecessary in iJie 
proposed Ca)nstitul ion, but would even be 
dangerous. They would contain vaiious ex- 
ceptions to powers nen granted: and. on this 
very account, w’oidd afford a colourable pre- 
text iCi claim more than were gi anted. For why 
dc'clarc that things shall not be clone which 
there is no power to do? Why, fc^r instance, 
should it be said that the liberty of the press 
shall not be restrained w'hen no power is given 
by which restrictions may be imposed? I will 
not contend that such a prcjvision would con- 
fer a regulating power; but it is evident that 
it w^oidd furnish, to men dispc:>secl to usurp, a 
plausible pictcnce for claiming that power. 
They might uige with a .semblance of reason 
that the Constitution ought not to be charged 
with the absurdity of prc^vidiiig against the 
abuse of an authority which wa.s not given, and 
that the provision against restraining the lib- 
ertv of the press afforded a clear implication 
that a power to prescribe proper regulations 
concerning it was intended to be vested in the 
naticiiial government. This may serve as a. speed- 
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men of the numerous handles which would 
be given to the doctrine of constructive powers 
by tlie indulgence of an injudicious zeal for 
bills of rights. 

On the subject of the liberty of the press, as 
much as has been said, I cannot forbear adding 
a remark or two: in the first place, I observe, 
that there is not a syllable concerning it in the 
ccinstitution of this State; in the next, I cmi- 
tend, that whatever has been said about it in 
that cjf any other Slate amounts to nothing. 
What signifies a declaration, that “the lif>eriy 
of the press shall be invicjlably preserved'"? 
What is the liberty of the press? Who can give 
it any definition which would not leave the ut- 
most latitude for evasion? I hold it to be im- 
practicable; and Irom this I infer that its secu- 
rity, whatever fine declarationsniay be inserted 
in any constitution respecting it, must alto- 
gether depend on public opinion, and on the 
general spirit of people and ol the go\erii- 
ment.’ And here, alter all, as is intimated upon 
another occasion, must we seek lor the only 
solid basis of all our rights. 

I'heie remains but one other view of this 
matter to conclude the point. The truth is. 
after all the declamations we have heaicl, that 
the Constitution is itself, in every rational 
sense, and to eNcry useful purpose, a bill of 
RIGHTS, riic several bills of rights in Great 

show that there is a power in the Constitu- 
tion by which the lil)ciiy of the press may be 
airccted, ictouise has been had to the power of 
taxation. It is said that duties iiiav he laid upon 
the publications so high as to anioimt to a pro- 
hihitioii. 1 know not by what logic it could he 
iiiaiiiiained. that the dc-claiaiions in the State 
coiiNtit lit ions, in favour ol tlie freedom ot the 
press, would be a c:onsiitiitional impediment to 
the* imposition of duties upon publications 1)y 
till* St.iLc legislalnies. It fannot ceilainly he pie- 
tended that any degree of duties, however low. 
would he an ahiidgmeiit of the liberty of the 
pi css. We know that ncwspapeis are taxed in 
(heal Rritain, and \et it is notoiious that the piess 
nowhcie enjoys greater liheity than in that coiin- 
ti y. And if ciiiiies of any kind may he laid without 
a violation of that liberty, it is evident lliat the 
extent must clepenil on legislative discretion, reg- 
ulated by public opinion; so that, after all, gen- 
eral declarations respecting the liberty of the 
press will give it no greater seeuiity than it will 
have without them. I'lie same invasions of ii may 
he elfticlecl under the Stale constitutions which 
contain those declarations thioiigii the means of 
taxation, as under the proposed (knistitulioii, 
wliich lias nothing of the kind. It would i)C quite 
as significant to ilerlarc that government ought 
to he free, that taxes ought not to be cxcc-ssivc, 
etc., as that the lilierty of the press ought not 10 
be restrained.— Publius 


Britain form its Constitution, and conversely 
the constitution of each Slate is its bill of rights. 
And the proposed Ccjnstiiution, if adopted, 
will be the bill of rights of the Union. Is it one 
objee t of a bill of rights to declare and specify 
the pcdicical privileges of the citizens in the 
structure and aciministraticjii of the govern- 
ment? This is clone in the rnejst ample and pre- 
cise manner in the plan of the convention; 
coniprehencling varicius precautions for the 
public security, which are not to be found in 
any of the State constitutions. Is another ob- 
ject of a bill of rights to define certain immu- 
nities and mcxles of proceeding, which are 
relative to personal ancl private concerns? I'his 
we have seen has also been attended to, in a 
variety ol cases, in the same plan. Adverting 
thc'refore to the substantial meaning of a bill 
of rights, it is absurd to allege that it is not to 
be found in the work of the convention. It 
may be said that it docs not go far enough, 
though it will nol he easy to make this appear; 
but it ran with no propriety be contendecl that 
there is no such thing. It certainly must be 
immaterial what mode is observed as to the 
order ot ilerlaring the rights of the citizens, if 
they arc to be found in any part of the instru- 
ment wliich establishes the government. And 
hence it must be apparent that much of what 
has been said on this subject rests merely on 
verbal and nominal distinctions, entirely for- 
eign from the substance of the thing. 

Another objee rion which has been made, 
and which, from the frecpienc y of iisrcpciition, 
it is to be presumed is relied on. is of this na- 
ture: “It is improper [say the cjbjcciors] to con- 
fer such large powers, as are projjosed, upon the 
national government, because the scat of that 
government must of necessity be too remote 
from many of the States to admit of a proper 
knowledge on the part of the constituent of 
the conduct of the representative body." This 
argument, if it proves anything, proves that 
there ought to be no general government what- 
ever. For the powers which, it seems to be 
agreed on all hands, ought to be vested in the 
iTiiioii cannot be safely intrusted to a body 
which is not under every recjiiisiie control. 
But there are satisfactory reasons to show that 
the objection is in reality jiot well founded. 
There is in most of tlic arguments which relate 
to distance a palpable illusion C3f the imagina- 
tion. What are the sources of information by 
which the people in Montgomery County must 
regulate their judginent of the conduct of 
their representatives in the Slate legislature? 
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Of personal observation they can have no bene- 
fit. 7'his is conjfincd to the citizens on the spot. 
They must therefore depend on the informa- 
tion of intelligent men, in whom they confide: 
and how must these men obtain their informa- 
tion? Evidently from the complexion of public 
measures, from the public prints, from corre- 
spondences with their representatives, and 
with other persons who reside at the place of 
their deliberations. This does not apply to 
Montgomery County only, but to all the coun- 
ties at any considerable distance frtnn the seat 
of government. 

It is equally evident that the same sources 
of information would be open to the people 
ill relation to the conduct of their representa- 
tives in the general government, and the iiii- 
pediiiients to a prompt comnuinication which 
distance may be supposed to create will be 
overbalanced by the effects of the vigilance of 
the State governments. The executive and leg- 
islative bodies of each State will be so many 
sentinels over the persons employed in every 
department of the national administration; 
and as it will be in their power to adopt and 
pursue a regular and effectual system of intelli- 
gence, they can never be at a loss to know ihe 
behaviour of those w'ho represent their con- 
stituents in the national councils, and can 
readily communicate the same knowledge to 
the people. Their disposition to apptise the 
coiiimtinity of whatever may prejudice its in- 
terests from another cpiarter may be relied 
upon, if it W'crc only from the rivalship of 
power And we may conclude with the fullest 
assurance that the people, through that chan- 
nel, will be better informed of the conduct of 
their national representatives than they can be 
by any means they now possess of that cjf their 
State representatives. 

It ought also to be remembered that the 
citizens who inhabit the country at and near 
the seat of government will, in all questions 
that affect the general lil>criy and prosperity, 
Iiave the same interest with those who arc at 
a distance, and that they will stand ready to 
sound the alarm when necessary, and to point 
out the actors in any pernicious prcqect. 'I’he 
public papers will be expeditious messengers 
of intelligence to the most remote inhabitants 
of the Union. 

Among the many curious objections which 
have appeared against the proposed Consti- 
tution, the most extraordinary and the least 
colourable is derived from the want of some 
provision respecting the debts due to die 


United States. This has been represented as a 
tacit rclincjuishmcnt of those debts, and as a 
W'icked contrivance to screen public defaulters. 
The newspapers have teemed with ihe most 
inflammatory railings on this head; yet there 
is nothing clearer than that the suggestion is 
entirely void of foundation, the offspring of 
extreme ignorance or extreme dishonesty. In 
addition to the remarks I liave made upon the 
subject in another place, I shall only observe 
that as it is a plain dictate of common-sense, 
so it is also an established doctrine of politi- 
cal law. that "sifites neither lose any of their 
rights, nor are discharged from any of their ob- 
ligations, by a change in the form of their civil 
government 

The last objection of any consequence, 
wiiich 1 at present recollect, turns upon the 
article of expense. If it were even true that the 
adoption of thc! projjosecl governmcml would 
occasion a cotisiclcrablc inc rease of expense, it 
would be an objection that ought to have no 
weight against the plan. 

The great bulk of the citizens of Anunica 
are with reason convinced that l/nion is the 
basis of their political happiness. Men of sense 
of all parties now, with few exceptions, agree 
that it cannot be preset ved under the present 
system, nor without radic ul "IHieralions: that 
new and extensive powers ought to be grantt?(l 
to the national head, and that ihese rcMpiire a 
different organisation of the federal govern- 
ment— a single body being an unsafe deposi- 
tary of such ample authorities. In conceding 
all this, the c^ucstion of expense must be given 
up; for it is im])ossiblc, with any degree c^f 
safety, to narrow the fecundation upon w'hich 
the system is to stand. "I'hc two branches of the 
legislature are, in the first instance, to consist 
of only sixty-hve persons, which is the same 
number of which Congress, under the existing 
Confederation, may be composed. It is true 
that this number is intended to be increased; 
but this is to keep pace with the progress of the 
population and resources of the cccuniry. It 
is evident tliat a less number would, even in 
the first instance, have been iins;ife, and that a 
continuance of the present number would, in 
a more advanced stage of population, be a very 
inadequate representation of the people. 

Whence is the dreaded augmentation of 
expense to spring? One source indicated is 
the multiplication of ofhees under the new 

' Vide Riithcrfoicrs Institutes, vol. ii., book II, 
chap. X., sects. \iv. and \v. Vide also Cdotiiis, 
book 11, chap, ix., sects, viii. and ix.— 1’ublius 
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government. Let us examine this a little. 

It is evident that the principal departments 
of the administration under the present gov- 
ernment are the same which will be recpiircd 
under the new. There arc now a Secretary of 
War, a Secretary of Foreign Affairs, a Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, a Hoard of 'I'l-casury, con- 
sisting of three persons, a 'Freasurcr, assist- 
ants, clerks, etc. I'hcse officers arc indispen- 
sable under any systenn, and will suffice under 
the new as well as the old. As to ambassadc^rs 
and other ministers and agents in foreign 
countries, the proposed Constitution can make 
ncj other cliffcieiice than tcj render their cJiar- 
acieis, whc'ie they reside, more respectable, 
and ihc'ii se rvices more useful. As to persons to 
be employed in the c<jllef tion of the revenues, 
it is iiiicpicsiionably true that these will form 
a very considerable addition the number of 
ledeial officers; but it will not lollow that this 
will occasion increase of public expense. 
It will be in most cases nothing more than an 
exchange of State for national officers. In the 
collection of all duties, lor instance, the per- 
sons employed will be wholly of the latter de- 
scription. The States iiidi\idually will stand in 
no need ot any lor this purpose. What differ- 
ence can it make in ]Joint of expense to pay 
officers of the customs. ippointed by the State or 
by the United States? There is no good re.ison 
to suppose that either the number or the salaries 
of the latter will be greater than those of the 
former. 

Wlu're then arc we to seek fc^r those addi- 
tional ai tides of expense which are to sw'ell 
the account to the enormous si/c that has been 
lepresented to us? The chief item which occurs 
to me respects the support of tlie judges of the 
United States. 1 do not add the President, 
because there is now a president of Congress, 
whose expenses may not be far, if anything, 
short of those which will be incurred on ac- 
count of the President of the United States. 
The support of the judges will clearly be an 
extra expense, but to what extent will depend 
on the particular plan which may be adopted 
in regard to this matter. Hut upon no reason- 
able plan can it amount to a sum which will 
be an object of material conscc|ucnce. 

Let us now see what there is to counter- 
balance any extra expense that may attend the 
establishment of the pro|x>sed government. 
The first thing which presents itself is that a 
great part of the business which now keeps 
Congress sitting through the year will be trans- 
acted by the President. Even the management 
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of foreign negotiations will naturally devolve 
upon him, according to general principles con- 
certed with the Senate, and subject to their 
final concurrence. Hence it is evident that a 
portion cjf the year w’ill suffice for the session 
of both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives; we may suppose about a fourth for 
the latter and a third, or perhaps half, for the 
former. 'I'he extia business of treaties and 
appointments may give this extra occupation 
to the Senate. From this circumstance we may 
infer that, until the House of Representatives 
shall be increased grcailv bc\ond its present 
nimilier, there w’ill be a consiclerable saving of 
expense ficjm the difference between the con- 
stant session of the prersent and the temporary 
session of the future Congre^ss. 

Hut there is another circumstance of great 
importance in the view of economy. 'Fhe busi- 
nc^ss of the United States has hitherto occupied 
the State legislatures, as well as Congress. The 
latter has made requisitions which the former 
have had to provide for. Hence it has hap- 
pcncxl that the sessions of the State Ic'gislaturcs 
have been protracted gre«uly beyond what W'as 
necessary for the execution of the mere local 
business of the States. More than half their 
time has been frcc]uently employed in matters 
which related to the United States. Now the 
members who compose the legislatures of the 
several States amount to two thousand and 
upwards, which number has hitherto perform- 
ed what under the new sysicmi will be done in 
the first instance by sixty -five persons, and 
probably at no future period by above a fourth 
or a fifth of that number. The Congress under 
the proposed government will do all the busi- 
ness cjf the Lbiited States themselves, without 
the intervention of the Slate legislatures, who 
thenceforth will have only to attend to the 
affairs of their particular States, and will not 
have to sit in any prcjportioii as long as they 
have heretofore done. This difference in the 
time ol the sessions of the State legislatures 
will be clear gain, and will alone form an arti- 
cle of saving which may be regarded as an 
cc|iiivalciu for any additional objects of ex- 
pense iliat may be cKcasioned by the adoption 
of the new system. 

'I'hc result from these observations is, that 
the sources of additional'expcnse from the 
establishment of the proposed Constitution 
arc much fewer than may have been imagined; 
that they are counterbahincccl by considerable 
objects of saving; and that wdiile it is question- 
able on vvhicli side the scale will preponderate. 
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it is certain that a government less expensive 
would be incompetent to the purposes of the 
Union. Publius 

Number 8^ 

[HAMILTON] 

According to the formal division of the sub- 
ject of these papers, annouiicetl in my first 
number, there would apjjear still to remain 
for discussion two points: "the analogy of the 
proposed government to your own Stale con- 
stitution/* and “the additional security which 
its adoption will afford to republican govern- 
ment, to liberty, and to property ’’ Put these 
heads have been so fully anticipated and ex- 
hausted in the progress of the work that it 
would now scarcely be possible to do anything 
moic than repeat, in a more dilated form, 
what has been heretofore said, w’hich the ad- 
vanced stage of the question, and the time al- 
reatly spent upon it, conspire to forbid. 

It is remarkable that the resemblance of the 
plan of the convention to the act which organ- 
ises the government of this State holds, not less 
with regard to many of the supposed defects 
than to the real excellences of the former. 
Among the pretended defects ate the re-eligi- 
bility of the Executive, the want of a council, 
the omission of a formal bill of rights, the omis- 
sion of a provision respecting the libcny'of 
the press. These and several others which have 
been noted in the com sc of our inquiries are as 
much chargeable on the existing constitution 
of this State as on the one proposetl for the 
Union; and a man must have slender preten- 
sions to consistency who tan rail at the latter 
for imperfections w'hich he finds no difficulty 
in excusing in the former. Nor indeed can 
there be a better proof of the insincerity and 
affectation of some of the zealous adversaries 
of the plan of the convention among us, who 
profess to be the devoted admirers ol the gov- 
ernment under which they live, than the lury 
with which they have attacked that plan, for 
matters in regard to which our own constitu- 
tion is ecjually or perhaps more vulnerable. 

I he aclditional securities to republican gov- 
ernment, to liberty, and to property, to be de- 
rived from the adoption of the plan under 
consideration, consist chiefly in the restraints 
which the preservation of the Union will im- 
pose on local factions and insurrections, and 
on the ambition of powerful individuals in 
single States who may acquire credit and influ- 
ence enough, from leaders and favourites, to 


become the despots of the people; in the 
diminution of the opportunities to foreign 
intrigue, which the dissolution of the Confed- 
eracy would invite and facilitate; in the pic- 
vention of extensive military establisliments, 
which could not fail to grow' out c^f wars be- 
tween the States in a disunitcdsituaticjn; in tiie 
express gnat an ty cif a republican form of gov- 
ernment to (*ach; in the absolute and universal 
exclusion of litlcvs of nobilitv: and in the pre- 
cautions against the repetition of those piac- 
ticeson the part of the State governments whi( li 
have undermined the foundations of propel ty 
and credit, have planted mutu.nl distrust in 
tile breasts of all classes «>f citizens, and lia\e 
occasioned an almost universal prostration ol 
morals. 

'rhus have 1. fellow-citizens, execntc*d tlie 
task 1 had assigned to myself: with what suc- 
cess, your conduct must determine. 1 trust at 
least you will admit that 1 have not failed in 
the assurance 1 gave you iesj>c*<ting the spirit 
with which my endeavouts slioiild be con- 
ducted. 1 have addressed myself purely to vour 
judgments, and have studiously avoided those 
asperities which aie loo apt to disgrace politi- 
cal disputants of all ])arties, and which lia\e 
been not a little provoked by the language and 
conduct of the opponents of the (^institution. 
The charge of a conspiiai y ag.iinst the* liberties 
of the people, which has been indiscriminately 
brought against the advocates of the pltin, has 
something in it loo wanton and to malignant 
not to excite the indignation ol every man 
who feels in his own bosom a refutation of the 
calumny. The peipciual changes which have 
been rung upon the wealthy, the well-boin, 
and tJie great, have been such as to inspire the 
disgust of all sensible men. yViul the uinvar- 
rantable concealments and misrepresentations 
which have been in various ways practised to 
keep the truth from the public eye, have been 
of a nature to demand the reprobation of all 
honest men. It is not impossible that these cir- 
cunistaiiccs may ha^ e occasionally betrayed me 
into intemperances of expression which 1 did 
ncit intend; it is certain that 1 have frcMpieriily 
fell a struggle between sensibility and modera- 
tion: and if the former has in some instances 
prevailed, it must be niy excuse that it has been 
neither often nor much. 

Let us now pause and ask cmrselvcs whe-ther, 
in the course of these papers, the proposed 
Constitution has not been satisfactorily vincli- 
caiccl from the aspersions thrown upon it; and 
wheilier it has not been .shcjwn to be worthy of 
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the public approbation, and necessary to the 
public safety and prosperity. Every man is 
bound to answer these questions to himself, 
according to the best of his conscience and 
understanding, and to act agreeably to the 
genuine and sober dictates of his judgment, 
rhis is a duty from which nothing can give 
him a dispensation. *'ris one that he is called 
upon, nay, cejnstrained by all the obligations 
that form the bands of society, to discliarge 
sincerely and honestly. No partial motive, no 
particular intc'rest, nc3 priile of cjpinion, no 
temporary passion or ]3rejudice, will justify to 
himself, to his country, or to his posterity, an 
improper ejection of the part he is to act. Let 
him beware of an obstinate adherence to party; 
let him rellc'ct that the object upon which he 
is to decide is ncjl a particular interest of the 
community, but the very existence ol the na- 
tion; and let him remember that a majenity of 
America has aln ady given its sanction to the 
plan which he is to aiipiove or i eject. 

I shall not dissemljle that I leel an entire 
confidence in tlie arguinents which recommend 
the proposed ssstem to y<»ur adcjption, and 
that I am unable to discern an) real force in 
those by which it has been opposed. I am per- 
su.ided that it is the best which our political 
situation, habits, and opinions will admit, and 
superior to any tire resolution has ptoduced. 

Caincessioiis on tlie pan ol the It lends of the 
plan, that it has not a claim to aijsoliite pei lec - 
tion, have afforded matter of no small triumph 
to its enemies. "Why,” say they, "should we 
adopt an imperfect thing? Whs not amend it 
and make it perlect bc*fore it is irrc*s(uably 
established?" This may he plausible enough, 
but it is only plausible. In the first place, I re- 
mark that the extent ol tlicse c«)iicessions lias 
been gieatly exaggerated. I'hey have been 
stated as amoutiling to an admission that the 
plan is radically delcxtivc, and that sviihout 
material alterations the lights and the inter- 
ests ol the (ommuriity cannot be safely con- 
ruled tii it. I'his, as far as I have understood 
the meaning of those who make the conces- 
sions, is an entire perversion i>f their sense. No 
advocate of tlie measure can be found svho will 
not declare as his sentiment that the system, 
though it may not be perfect in every part, is, 
upon the whole, a goOcl cjiie; is the bc^st iliat the 
present views and c ire uinstanccvs of the country 
will permit; and is such an one as promises 
every .species of security which a reasonable 
people can desire. 

1 answer, in the next place, that 1 should 


esteem it the extreme of imprudence to pro- 
long the precarious state of our riaticjtial affairs, 
and to expose the Union to the jeopardy of 
successive experiments, in the chimerical pur- 
suit of a perfect plan. I never expect to sec a 
perlect w^ork from imperfect man. The result 
ol the deliberations of all collective bodies 
must necessarily be a compound, as well of the 
errors and prejudices as of the good sense and 
wisdom, of the individuals cj>f whom they are 
composed. The compacts which are to embrace 
thirteen distinct States in a common bond of 
amity and union, must as necessarily be a com- 
promise of as many dissimilar interests and in- 
clinations. I low can perfection spring from 
such materials? 

The reasons assigned in an excellent little 
pamphlet lately published in this city' are un- 
answerable to show' the utter improbability 
of assembling a new convention, under circum- 
stances in any degree so favourable to a happy 
issue as those in which the late convention met, 
deliberated, and cone liidc'd. I will not repeal 
the arguments there used, as I presume the 
production itsell has had an extensive circula- 
tion. It is certainly well worthy the perusal of 
every liieiid to Iiis cc^uiiiry. I'here is, however, 
one point of light in which the subject of 
amendments still remains to be considered, 
and in which it has not yet been exhibited to 
public view. I cannot resolse to cone hide with- 
out first taking a siirscy of it in this aspect. 

It appears to me susceptible of absolute dem- 
oiistratic)!! that it will he far more easy to 
obtain subsecjucni than previous amendments 
to the Constitution. The moment an alteration 
is made in the piesent plan, it becomes, to ilie 
purpose of adoption, a new one. and must un- 
dergo a new decision of each State. To its com- 
plete establishment throughout the Union, it 
will therefore require the concurrence c^f thir- 
teen States. If, on the coniiary. the Constitu- 
tion proposed should oncc! be ratified by all 
the State's as it stands, alterations in it may at 
any lime be ellcclcd by nine States. Here, then, 
the chances are as thirteen to nine ^ in favour 
of subsequent anu'iidmeiit. rather than of the 
original adoption of an entire system. 

This is not all. E\ery Constitution for the 
ITniled Stales must inevitably consist of a great 
variety of particulars, in wfTich ihirlccii indc- 

' Entitled ".'\n Address to the People of the 
State of New York."— PruLius 

= lt ni.i\ lallu'r he said ifn. for though two 
thirds may set on fool the measure, three fourths 
iiiiiM iatil\.--Pi!Bi.iLis 
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pendent States are to be accommodated in 
their interests or opinions of interest. We may 
of course expect to see, in any body of men 
charged with its original formation, very differ- 
ent combinations of the parts upon different 
points. Many of those who form a majority 
on one question may become the minority on 
a second, and an association dissimilar to either 
may constitute the majority on a third. Hence 
the necessity of moulding and arranging all 
die particulars which arc to compose the whole 
in such a manner as to satisfy all the parties to 
the compact; and hence, also, an immense 
multiplication of difficulties and casualties in 
obtaining the collective assent to a final act. 
The degree of that multiplication must evi- 
dently be in a ratio to the number of partic- 
ulars and the number of parties. 

But every amendment to the Constitution, 
if once established, would be a single proposi- 
tion, and might be brought forward singly. 
There would then be no necessity for manage- 
ment or compromise, in relation lo any other 
point— no gi\iiig nor taking, 'llie will of the 
rec^uisite number would at once bring the mat- 
ter to a decisiveissue. And consccjuenih, when- 
ever nine, or rather ten States, were united in 
the desire of a particular amendment, that 
amendment must infallibly take place. There 
can, therefore, be no comparison between the 
facility of effecting an amendment, and that 
of establishing in the first instance a complete 
Constitution. 

In opposition to the probability of subse- 
quent amendments, it has been urged that the 
persons delegated to the administration of the 
national go\ernment will always be disinc lined 
to yield up any portion of the auihority of 
which they were once possessed. For my own 
part,l acknowledgea thorough conviction that 
any amendments which may, upon mature 
consideration, be thought useful, will be ap- 
plicable lothe organisation of the government, 
not to the mass of its powers; and on this 
account alone 1 think there is no weight in the 
observation just stated. I also think there is 
little weight in it on another account. The 
intrinsic difficulty of governing thirteen States 
at any rate, independent of calculations upon 
an ordinary degree of public spirit and integ- 
rity, will, in rny opinion, constantly Impose on 
the national rulers the necessity of a spirit of 
accommodation to the reasonable expectations 
of their constituents. But there is yet a further 
consideration, which proves beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that the observation is futile. 


It is this, that the national rulers, whenever 
nine States concur, will have no option upon 
the subject. By the fifth article of the plan, the 
Congress will be obliged ''on the application 
of the legislatures of two thirds of the States 
[which at present amount to nine], to call a 
convention for proposing amendments, which 
shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as 
part of the Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three fourths of the States, or 
by conventions in three fourths thereof." The 
words of this article are peremptory. The Con- 
gress "shall call a convention." Nothing in this 
particular is left to the discretion of that body. 
And of consequence, all the declamation about 
the disinclination to a change vanishes in air. 
Nor however difficult it may be supposed to 
unite two thirds or three fourths of the State 
legislatures, in amendments which may affect 
local interests, can there be any room to ap- 
prehend any such difficulty in a union on 
points which arc merely relative to the general 
liberty or sec urity of the people. We may safely 
rely on the disposition of the State legislatures 
to erect barriers against the encroachments of 
the national authority. 

If the foregc^ing argument is a fallacy, cer- 
tain it is that J am myself deceived by it, for it 
is, in my conception, oneof those rare instances 
in which a political truth can be brought to the 
lest of a mathematical demonstration. Those 
who see the matter in the same light with me, 
however zealous they may be for amendments, 
must agree in the propriety of a previous adop- 
tion, as the most direct road to their own object. 

I’he zeal for attempts to amend, prior to the 
establishment of the Constitution, must abate 
in every man who is ready to accede to the 
truth of the following observations of a writer 
equally solid and ingenious; "To balance a 
large state or society [says he], ivhether mo- 
narchical or republican, on general laws, is a 
work of so gieac difficulty, that no liuman 
genius, however comprehensive, is able, by the 
mere dint of reason and reflection, to effect it. 
The judgments of many must un*te in the 
work; cxpenenic must guide their labour; 
time must bring it to perfection, and the feel- 
ing of inconveniences must correct the mis- 
takes which they inevitably fall into in their 
first trials and experiments."* These judicious 
reflections contain a lesson of moderation to 
all ihc sincere lovers of the Union, and ought 
uy put them upon their guard against hazard- 

* Hume's Essays, vol. i.. page 128: "The Rise of 
Arts and Sciences."— Publius 
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ing anarchy, civil war, a pcrjiciual alienation 
of the States ironi each oilu r, and pci haps the 
military despotism ol a vie toririus demagogue, 
ill the pursuit of wliat they are not likely to 
obtain but from lime and experience. It may 
be in me a defect of political lortitude, but 1 
acknowledge that I cannot entertain an ccpial 
traiK]uillity with those who alfect to treat the 
clangers of a longer continuance in our present 
situation as imaginary. A nation without a na- 
tional government is, in my view, an awful 
spectacle. The establishment of a Constitution, 
in time of profound peace, by the voluntary 


consent of a whole people, is a prodigy to the 
completion ol whicli 1 look forward with trem- 
bling anxiety. I can reconcile it to no rules of 
prudence to let go the hold we now have, in 
so arduous an enterprise, upon seven out of 
the thirteen States, and alter having passed 
over so considerable a part c>l the ground, to 
recommence the course. 1 dr(*ad ilie more the 
coiisecjuencesof new attempts, because J know 
that powerlul individuals, in this and in other 
States, are enemies to a general naticmal gov- 
ernment in every possible shape. 

Publius 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
John Stuart Mill, 1806-1873 


Mill, in his Autobiography, declared that his 
intellectual development was due primarily 
to the influence of two people: his father, 
James Mill, and his w'ifc. 

James Mill elaborated for his son a com- 
prehensive educational program, modelled up- 
on the theories ol Helvc^ius and Bentham. It 
was encyclopaedic in scope and equipped Mill 
by the time he was thirteen with the ecjuivalent 
of alhf>roiigh inn’v/ if y education. 'I’lie father 
acted as the boy’s tutoi and cofistarit compan- 
ion, allowing Mill to work in the same room 
w'ith him and even to interrupt him as he was 
writing his History of Ifidin or his articles for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannic a. Mill later de- 
scribed the result asone that “?nadc me appear 
as a ‘made’ or manufactured man, having had 
a certain impress of opinion stamped upon me 
which I could only reproduc e.” 

I'hc education began ivith Greek and arith- 
metic at the age of three. By the time he was 
eight Mill had read thiough the whole of 
Herodotus, six dialogues of I*lato, and con- 
siderable histoiy. Before he was twelve he had 
studied Euclid and alj’ebra, the Greek and 
Latin poets, and some English pcietry. His in- 
terest in history continued, and he even at- 
tempted writing an acccjunt ol Roman gov- 
ernment. At twelve he was introduced to logic 
in Aristotle’s Orga 7 ion and the Latin scholastic 
manuals on the subject. 'I'he last year under 
his father’s direct supervision, his thirteenth, 
was devoted to political economy; the son’s 
notes later served theelderMill in hisElernents 
of Political Economy, He furthered his educa- 
tion by a period of studies with his father’s 
friends, reading law with Austin and c'conomics 
with Ricardo, and completed it by himself 
with Bentham’s treatise on legislation, which 
he felt gave him ”a creed, a doctrine, a philoso- 
phy ... a religion” and made a “different be- 
ing of him.” 

Although Mill never actually severed rela- 
tions with his father, he experienced, at the 
age of twenty, a “crisis” in his mental history. 


It occurred to him to pose the question: “Sup- 
pose that all your objects in life were realized; 
that all the changes in institutions and opin- 
iciiis which you are looking hjrward to, could 
be conipletely effected at this very instant: 
would this be a great joy and happiness to 
you?” He reported that “an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No,’ ” 
and he was overcome by a depression w’hich 
lasted for several years. The first break in his 
“gloom*’ came while reading Marmontel’s 
Mrmoires: “I . . . came to the passage which 
relates his father’s death, the distressed posi- 
tion of the family, and the sudden inspira- 
tion by which he, then a mere boy, felt and 
made them feel that he would be everything 
to them— would supply the place of all that 
they had lost.” He was moved to tears by the 
scene, and from this moment his “burden grew 
lighter.” 

From the time he was seventeen, Mill sup- 
ported himself by w’orking for the East India 
Company, wdiere his father was an official. 
Although he began nominally as a clerk, he 
w'as soon piomotcil to as^i^lant-c\aminer. and 
for twenty )ears, from his father’s death in 
i8‘j6. until the Company’s activities were tak- 
en over by the British Government, he had 
charge of the rclatic^ns with the Indian state's, 
w'hich gave him w'ide practical experience in 
the problems of government. In addition to 
his regular employment, he took part in many 
activities tending to prepare public opinion 
for legislative rclorm. He, his father, and their 
friends formed the group know'ii as “philo- 
sophic al radicals,” which made a major contri- 
bution to the debates leading to the Rclorm 
Bill of 1882. Mill was active in expc:>sing what 
he considerc'd departures frpm sound prin- 
ciple in parliament and the courts of justice. 
He wrote often for the newspapers friendly to 
the “radical” cause, helped to found and edit 
the tVestmiuster Rexncio as a “radical” organ, 
and participated in several reading and de- 
bating societies, devoted to the discussion 
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n[ the contemporary intellectual and social 
problems. 

These activities did not prevent him from 
pursuing his own intellectual interests, tie 
edited Bentham's Rationale of fudkini Evi- 
dence. He studied logic and science with the 
aim of recomiling syllogistic logic with the 
methods of inductive science, and published 
his System of Logic (1843). time 

he pushed his itu|uirics in tlie field of eco- 
nomics. These first took the form of Essays on 
Some Unsettled Questions in Political F,con- 
omy and were later given systematic treatment 
in the Principles of Political Economy (1848). 

The development and prodiu tivity of these 
years he attributed to his rcl.it umsh ip with 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor, who became his wife in 
1851. Mill had known her for twenty years, 
since shortly after his "crisis,’’ and he could 
never praise too highly her influence upon his 
work. Although he published less (luting the 
seven years of his married life than at any 
other period of his career, he thought out and 
partly wrote many of his impouant works, 
including the essay On I.ibcrty (iSji)), the 
Thoughts on Parliamentary Refocm, which 


later led to the Representative Government 
(i8f)i), and Utilitarianism (1863). He attrib- 
uted to her especially his understanding of the 
human side of the abstract reforms he advo- 
cated. After her death he stated: "Her memory 
is to me a religion, and her approbation tlie 
standard by wliidi, summing up a.s it does 
all worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my 
life.’’ 

Mill devoted a large part of his last years di- 
rectly to political activity. In addition to his 
writings, he was one ol the founders of the 
first women’s sufirage society and, in 18(15, 
consented to become a member of I’arliament. 
Voting with the radical wing of the Liberal 
Party, he took an active part in the cleb.ites 
on Disraeli's Relorm Bill and promoted the 
measures which he had long advocated, such 
as the repicssentation of women, the reloim of 
London government, and the altcr.iiion of 
I.uid tenure in Iieland. Largely because ol his 
support of unpopular me.isures. he w.is de- 
feated for re-election, lie irtiied to his cot- 
tage in .\vignon, which had been built so that 
he might be close to the giave ol his wile, and 
died thete .May 8, 1873. 
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ON LIBERTY 


The gniiid. loading prinriple, towards which every arginncnt unfolded in 
these pages directly tonveiges, is the absolute and essential importance of 
human development in its richest diversity. 

AViijiklm \on Ml'mboldt: Sphere and Duties of Government 


T O the beloved and deplored memory oj her who was the inspirer^ and in part the 
author^ of all that is best in my writings — the Jriend and wife whose exalted sense of 
truth and right was my strongest incitement^ and whose approbation was my chief re~ 
ivard — / dedicate this volume. Like all that I have written for many years^ it belongs as 
much to her as to me; but the work as it stands has had^ in a very insufficient degree^ the 
inestimable advantage of her revision; some of the most important portion^ hainng been 
reserved for a iore careful re-examination j which they are now never destined to re- 
ceive. Were / hut capable of interpreting to the world one half the great thoughts and 
noble feelings xvhich are butied in her grave ^ I should be the medium of a greater bene- 
fit to it, than is ever likely to arise from anything that I can writCy unprompted and 
unassisted by her all but unrivalled wisdom. 


C4hapter / 

Introductory 

Tin scB|Kt;r ol this Kssay is not the sO'C ailed 
laherty of the Will, s<i unfortunately opposed 
to the misnamed doctrine of Philo^ojihicai 
Necessity: bin ( il. or Soc ial Liberty: the na- 
ture and limits ot the power which can be le- 
git imateh exercised bv society oxer the indi- 
vidual. A ((uestion seldom stated, and hardly 
ever discussed, in general terms, but which pro- 
foundly influences the practical controversies 
of the age by its latent presence, and is likely 
soon to make itselt recognised as the vital cpics- 
tion of the future. It is so fai iroiii being new, 
that, in a certain sense, it has divided man- 
kind, almost from the remotest ages; but in the 
st.tge of progress into which the more civilised 
poiticitis cjf the species have now entered, it 
presents itself under new conditions, and re- 
(juires a diilcreiic and more fundamental treat- 
nieut. 


The struggle bctxvecn Liberty and -\uthor- 
ity is the most conspicuous feature in the por- 
tions of history with xvhich we are earliest la- 
miliar, particularly in that of Greece, Rome, 
and England. But in old times this contest was 
between subjects, or some classes of subjects, 
and the Government. By libcTiy, was meant 
protection against the txranny of the political 
rulers. The rulers were conceived (except in 
some of the popular gf)vernments of Greece) 
as in a necessaiily antagonistic position tc^ the 
people whom they ruled. 1 hey consisted of a 
governing One, or a goxerniiig tribe or caste, 
who derived their authority from inheritance 
or coiKjuesi. who, at all events, did not hold 
it at the pleasure ol the governed, and xvlmse 
supremacy men did not venture, perhaps did 
not desire, m contest, whatever precaiitic^iis 
might ho taken against its opj^ressive exercise. 
"I'heir poxver was regarded as necessary, but 
also as highly dangerous: as a weapon xvhich 
they would attempt to use against their sub- 
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jecis, no less than against external oiicniies. To 
prevent the weaker members of the coniniii- 
nity from being preyed upon by innumerable 
vultures, it was needful that there slunild be 
an animal of prey stronger than the rest, eom- 
missioned to keep them down, lint as the king 
of the vultures would be no less bent upon 
preying on the flock than any of the minor 
harpies, it was indispensable to be in a per- 
petual attitude of defence against his beak 
and claws. The aim, therelore, of patriots was 
to set limits to the power whitJi the ruler 
should be suffered to exercise over the com- 
munity; and this limitation was what they 
meant by liberty. It wasatiempi^’d in two ways. 
First, by obtaining a recf)gnition of certain im- 
munities. cailetl political liberties or rights, 
which it w’as to be regarded as a breach of 
duty in the ruler to infringe, and which if he 
did infringe, spt'cific resistance, or general re- 
bellion, was held to be justifiable. A second, 
and generally a la*er expedient, was the estab- 
lishment of constitutional checks, by which 
the consent of the coiiimunity, or of a body of 
some sort, supposed to repiescnt its inteiests, 
was made a necessary conclition to some of iJie 
more irnpoitant acts of the governing penew. 
To the first of these modes of limitation, the 
ruling power, in most European countries, was 
compelled, more or less, to submit. It was not 
bo with the second; and, to attain this, or when 
already in some dc’gree possessed, to attain it 
more completely, became everywhere the |U'in- 
cipal object of the lovers of liberty. And so 
long as mankind were content to (ombai one 
enc^my by another, and to be ruled by a mas- 
ter, on condition of being guaranteed moie or 
less efficaciously against his tyranny, they did 
not carry their aspirations beyond this piunt. 

A time, however, came, in thc! progress of 
human affairs, when men ceasc*d to tliink it a 
necessity of nature that their governors should 
be an independent pciwer, opposed in inic*rest 
to themselves. It appeared to them much bet- 
ter that the various magistrates of the State 
shouJcl be their tenants or delegates, revocable 
at their pleasure. In that w^ay alcjne, it .seemed, 
could they have complete security that the 
powers of government Avrmld never be abused 
to their disadvantage. By degrees this new de- 
mand for elective and temporary rulers be- 
came the prominent objc'ct of the exertions of 
the popular party, wiicrevcr any such party 
existed; and siipcrsc*decl, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the previous efforts to limit the power 
of rulers. As the struggle proceeded for making 


the ruling power emanate from the pcric^dical 
choice of (he ruled, some persons began to 
think that too iniith importance had been at- 
tacluxl to the liiuilation of the power itself. 
That (it might seem) was a resoiiirc against 
rulers w’hose iiilc'n\sls were habitually (opposed 
to those of the people. WJi.it was now wanted 
was, that the lulc'rs should be idemified with 
the people: that their interest and will should 
be the interest and will of the nation. 'Die na- 
tion did nor need to be pioiecied against its 
own w^ill. 'I here was no fear of its tyrannising 
over itself. Let the rulers be eirectuaily re- 
sponsible to it, prompt In removable by it. and 
it could afford to trust thcMu with power of 
whicli it could itself die i.Ue the use Uj be made. 
Their power was but tlie nation’s own power, 
concciitiated, ancJ in a lorin convenient for 
exerc ise. I bis mode of thought, or ratlic i per- 
haps of leeling, Nvas common among the l.ist 
generation of European liberalism, in the Cam- 
linen tal section of whicli it still apjiarenily 
predominates. I hose who admit any limil to 
what a govennneiir may do, e\( epi in tlic c.ise 
of such goNcrnments as they think ought not 
to exist, stand out as brilliant exceptions 
among tile political iliinkeisof the Oiniiiu iit. 
A similar lone of seniinu iit might by this time 
have bc.*en prevalent in our own country, it 
the circ uiiisiances which lor a lime encoinaged 
it, had continued unaltered. 

But, in political and ]>hilosophicaI lluoiies. 
as w’ell as in persons, success disc loses faults 
and infirmities which lailure might have; coii- 
cealc-d from observation. I’Jic notion, that the 
people have no need to limit their power over 
themselves, niiglit seem axiomatic, ulien pop- 
ular govcnimeni was a thing only dreamed 
about, or read of as having existed at some 
distant period of the past. Neither w'as that 
noliejn necessarily disiurbcxl by such temporary 
aiierraticjns as those of the Frencli Revolution, 
the worst of which wctc the work ol a usurping 
few, and which, in any case, bclongcul, not to 
the permanent working ol popular institu- 
tions, but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 
against monarchical and aristocratic despot- 
ism. In rime, how'ever, a democratic republic 
came to occupy a large portion of the earth’s 
surface, and made itself felt as one of the most 
powerful meinlicrs ol the community of na- 
tions; and elc;ctive and responsible govern- 
ment became subject to the observaticnis and 
criticisms which w'ait upon a great existing 
fa-t. It was now perceived that such plirases 
as ’sclf-govcrniiient,’' and “the power of the 
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people over themselves,” do not express ihc 
true state of tlic case. The “people” who ex- 
crcisc the power are not always the same peo- 
ple with those over whom it is exert ised; and 
the “self-government" spoken of is not the 
g()veriiineiit of each by himsell, hut of each by 
all tlie rest. 'The will of the people, moreover, 
practically means the will cjf the most numer- 
ous or tlie most active part ol the people; the 
majority, or thcjse who succeed in making 
themsedves accepted as the majority; the pc!o- 
j)le. c.onsccjiumtly may desire to oppress a part 
of their number; and precautions are as much 
needed against this as against any other abuse 
ot p«)\ver. "Jlic limitation, theieiore, of the 
|>ower of go\ eminent over individuals loses 
none of its importance when the holders of 
power are regularly accountable to the com- 
munity, that is. to the strongest party therein. 
Ihis view (jf things, recommending itself 
ecjually to the intelligence cjf thinkers and to 
the inclination of those important classes in 
Kuiopean society to v\hose real or supposc'd 
interests democrat ” is adverse, has had no dif- 
lic idly in establishing itself: and in political 
speculations “the t)ranny ol tlie majority” is 
now genet ally inc luclecl among the e\ ils against 
wide h society recjuires to be on its guard. 

hike other t)rannies, the* tvraiiny of the ma- 
jority was at lirst, and is still vulgaily, held in 
dread, chiefly as operating through the acts 
ol the public authorities. But rellecting per- 
sons perceived that when society is itself the 
tviant— society collectively over the separate 
individuals who compose it— its means of tyr- 
annising arc not restricted to the acts which 
it m.iy do by the hands of its politic ai Innction- 
ai ies. Society can and does execute ils own 
mandates: and if it issues wrong mandate's in- 
stead of right, or any mandates at all in things 
with which it ought not to meddle, it ])ractises 
a social tyranny more formicl.ihle than many 
kinds of political oppression, since, ihoiigli not 
usually upiielcl by such extreme pen.dties, it 
Ic'aves lewer mc*ans of escape, penetrating 
much more dc*eply into the details of life, and 
enslaving the soul itself. Prciteciion. therefore, 
against the tyranny cjf the magistrate is not 
enough: there needs protc'ctioii also against 
the lyranny of the prevailing crpinion and 
feeling; against the tendency of society to im- 
pc ^e. by other means than civil penaltic's, ils 
own ideas and practices as rules ot ccjiuluct on 
those who dissent frcmi them: to fetter the dc- 
vc'Iojmienr, and. if possible, prevent the for- 
mation, of any individuality not in harmony 
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with its ways, and compels all characters to 
fashion themselves upon the model of its own. 
'I'herc is a limit to the legitimate interference 
of collective opinion with individual inde- 
pendc*nc(^: and to find that limit, and main- 
tain it against encroachment, is as indispensa- 
ble to a good condition of human affairs, as 
protc*riion against political despotism. 

But though this proposition is not likely to 
be contested in general terms, the practical 
question, where to place the limit-how tcj 
make the fitting adjustment between individ- 
ual inclej)erulencc and social control— is a sub- 
ject cm which nearly everything remains to be 
done*. All that makes existence valuable tej any 
one, dc*pends on tlic* enlorccment of restrain is 
upon the actions ot other people. Some rules 
of conduct, therefore, must be imposed, by 
law in the first place, and by opinion on many 
things wliich are not fit subjects for the opera- 
tion of law. What these lules should be is the 
principal c|uesticjn in human aiiaiis; hut if wc 
except a few of the most obvious cases, it is one 
of those which least progress has been made in 
resolving. No two ages, and scarcely any two 
countries, have decided it alike; and the de- 
cision of f3ne age or country is a wondc*r to an- 
other. Yet the people of any given age anti 
country no more suspect any dilficully in it, 
ih.in if it were a subject c^n which mankind 
had alwavs been agreed. The rules which ob- 
tain among themselves appear to them self- 
evident and self-jiistiiving. 

"J’his all but universal illusion is one of the 
examples ol the magical infliieiirc of custom, 
which is not only, as the proverb says, a second 
nature, Inn is continually mistaken for the 
first, rile eflect of custom, in preventing any 
misgiving respecting the rules of conduct which 
mankind impose on one another, is all tJie 
more complete because the subject is one on 
which it is not generally considered nt*cessary 
that icasons should bo given, either by one 
person to others or by each to himself. People 
arc accusloniecl to believe, and have been en- 
couraged in the beliel by some who aspire to 
the character of philosophers, that their feel- 
ings, on subjects of this nature, are better than 
reasons, ancl render reasons unnc*t osarv. Hie 
practical principle which guides them to their 
opinions c^n the regulation of human conduct, 
is the feeling in each person’s mind that every- 
body should be re(]uircd to ac| as he, and those 
with whom he synipai hist's, won lei like them to 
act. No one, indeed, acknowledges to himself 
that his standard of judgment is his own lik- 
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ing; but an opinion on a point of conduct, the sympathies and antipathies which grew out 


not supj3orted by reasons, can only count as 
one person's preference; and if the reasons, 
when given, are a mere appeal to a similar 
preference felt by other people, it is still only 
many people’s liking instead of t^ne. To an 
ordinary man, however, his envn preference, 
thus supported, is not only a perfectly satis- 
factory reason, hut the only one he generally 
has for any of his notions of morality, taste, or 
propriety, which are not expressly written in 
his religious creed; and his chief guide in the 
interpretation e\en of that. Men’s opinions, 
accordingly, cm what is laudable or blamable, 
arc affected by all the multifarious causes 
which influence their wishes in regard to flic 
conduct of others, and which arc as numerous 
as those wliich determine their wishes on any 
other sub ject. Sometimes their reasciii— at other 
limes their prejudices or superstitions; often 
their scjcial affections, not seldom their anti- 
social ones, their envy or jealousy, their ar- 
rogance or contemptuousness: but most com- 
monly their desires or fears for themselves— 
their legitimate or illegitimate self-interest. 

\Vhere^ er theic is an ascendant c lass, a large 
portion of the morality of the country ema- 
nates from Its class interests, and its feelings of 
class superiority. The morality between Spar- 
tans and Helots, between plantersaticl negroes, 
between princes and subjects, beuveeii nobles 
and roturiers, between men and women, has 
been for the most part the creation of these 
class interests and feelings: and the .sentiments 
thus generated react in turn upon the moral 
feelings of the members cjf the ascendant class, 
in their relations among themselves. Where, on 
the other hand, a class, formerly ascendant. has 
lost its ascendancx, or where its ascendancy is 
unpopular, the prevailing moral sentiments 
frecjueiitlx hear tlie iinpressof an iinpatientdis- 
like of super ioi ity. A not her grand determining 
principle of tlie rulers c^f conduct, both in act 
and forbc‘araii( e, which liaxe been enforced by 
law or opinion, has been the servility of man- 
kind towards the supposed prelercnc es or aver- 
sions ol their tenipor.il masters or of their gods. 
'1 his serxility, though e ssentially selfisli, is not 
hvfKx risy; it gives rise to perfec tly genuine sen- 
timents of abhorrence; it made men burn ma- 
gicians and heretics. Among so many baser in- 
iliiciKCs, the general and obvious iiitcTe.st.s of 
society ha\e of course had a share, and a large 
one*, in the direction of the moral sentiments: 
less, how'ever, as a matter of reason, and on 
their own account, iJian as a consequence of 


of them: and sympathies and antipathies wdiich 
had little or nothing to do with the interests of 
society, haxe made themselves felt in the estab- 
lishment of moralities w’iih ejuite as great force. 

"l‘he likings and dislikings of society, or of 
some powerful portion of it, are thus the main 
thing which has practically determined the 
rules laid dtm'ii for general observance, under 
the penalties of huv or opinion. And in gen- 
eral, those who have been in advance of so- 
ciety in thought and feeling, have left tliis con- 
dition of things unassailed in principle, how- 
ever they may have come into conflict with it 
in some of its details, riiey have occupied 
themselves rather in incpiiriiig xvhat things 
society ought to like or dislike, than in ques- 
tioning xvhethcr its likings r)i' dislikings should 
be a law to indix idiials. J'hey prefeired <‘ii- 
deavouriiig to alt<*r the leelings of mankind on 
tlie particular points on which they were them- 
selves heretical, lathcr than in.ikc common 
cause ill defence of freedom, xviih heretics 
generally. I'lie only cast; in wliicli the bight r 
ground lias been taken on piinciple and main- 
tained with consistency, by any but an indi- 
vidual here and thc^re, is that ol refigious bc:- 
Jief: a case instructive in many xvaxs, and not 
least so as foiining a most striking instance ol 
the fallibility of W'hal isc.illed ihenioial sense: 
for the ofliutn theolo^iixnn, in a sincere bigot, 
is (iiie of the most uiiet|uivocal cases ol moral 
feeling. Those who fust bn>ke the yoke of xvhat 
called itself the Universal Uhurch, were in 
general as little w'illing to peiinit difference 
of religioll^ opinion as that cliiirch iisell. Uut 
when the heal of the conflic f xvas over, without 
giving a complete xiciory to any party, and 
each church or sect was rcducecj to limit its 
hop(;s to retaining possession of the ground it 
already occupied; minorities, seeing that they 
had no chance of becoming iiia joriiies, were 
under the necessity of plc'ading to those wJiom 
they could not convert, for permission to dif- 
fer. It is accordingly on this battle field, al- 
most solely, tliai the rights of the individual 
against society liave been asserted on broad 
giounds cjf piiiic iple, and ilic claim of sexiety 
to exercise authority over dissentJenis openly 
contioxericd. The grc^ai writers to whom tlic 
world owes what religious liberty it possesses, 
h.'ivc mostly asserted freedom of consc icncc as 
an indefeasible right, and denied absolutely 
that a human being is accountable to others 
for his religious belief. Yet so natural to man- 
kind is intolerance in whatever they really cure 
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about, that religious freedom has hartlly any- 
w'licrc been practically realised, excejJt where 
religious indifference, which dislikes to have its 
peace disturbed by thccjlogical cjuarrels, has 
added its weight to the scale. In the inifids of 
almost all religious persons, event in the most 
tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is ad- 
riiittcd with tacit reserves. One person will 
bear with dissent in matters of c lunch govern- 
ment. but not of dogma: another can tolerate 
everybody, shoit of a Papist or a Unitarian; 
anoihc'r every one who believes in revealed rc- 
ligicjii; a few extend their charity a little fur- 
ther. but stoj) at the belief in a Ciod and in a 
future state. Wherever the sentiment of the 
majority is still genuine and intense, it is fciund 
to liave abated little of its claim to be obeyt‘d. 

In Kngland, from the pec uliar < ire umstanc es 
of our political history, though the yoke of 
opinion is perhaps lieavier, that of law is light- 
er. than ill most other countries of F.urope; 
and there is considerable jealousy of direct 
interference, by the k'gislaiivc or the executive 
power, with priv.r ronduci; not so much 
fiom any Just regard for the independence of 
the indiv idual. as Ironi the still subsisting habit 
ol looking on the gov eminent as lepresenting 
an o])po.site interest to (he public. The ma- 
jority have not yet learnt to feel the power of 
the governiiieiu their power, or Us opinions 
their opinions. When tlie) do so, individual 
lilieriy will probably be as niiuh exposcnl to 
invasion from the government, as it already is 
horn public opinion. But, as yet, there is a 
considerable amount ol feeling rc'ady to be 
called forth against any attempt ol the law to 
control individuals in things in which they 
have not hitherto been accustomed to be con- 
trolled by it; and this with very little discrimi- 
nation as to whether the matter is. or is not. 
within the legitimate sphere of legal control; 
insomuch that the feeling, highly salutary on 
the whole, is perhaps cpiitc as often misplaced 
as well grounded in the ]>articular instances of 
its application. There is, in tact, no recognised 
principle by which the propriety or impro- 
priety of gov'crmnent inicrlcreiice is cusloni- 
arily tcstecl. People decide according to their 
personal preferences. Some, whenever ihev sec 
any good to be done, or evil to be reiuediecl, 
would willingly instigate the govciiinic*nt to 
ur.dertakc the hiisincss; w’hilc others prefer to 
bear almost any amount of social cwil, rather 
than add one* to die departments ol huinan in- 
terests amenable to governmental control. And 
iiuni range themselves on one or the other side 


in any particular case, according to this gen- 
eral direction of their sentiments; or accorcling 
to the degree of interest which ihc^y feel in the 
particular thing which it is proposed that the 
government .shcjulcl do. or according tcj the be- 
lief they entertain that the government would, 
or would not, do it in the manner they prefer; 
but very rarely on account of any opinion to 
which they consistently adhere, as to what 
things arc fit to be done by a gcjvernmeni. And 
it seems to me that in consccpience of this 
absence of rule or principle, one side is at 
present as often wiong as the other; the inter- 
ference of government is, with about ccjiial 
frccjuency, improperly invoked and impiop- 
erly condemned. 

rhe object of this Essay is to assert one very 
simple principle, as entitled to govern abso- 
lutely ilie dealings of sex iety with the indi- 
vidual in (he way of compulsion and control, 
whether the means used be phvsical force* in 
the form of legal penalties, or the moral coer- 
ckin cjf public opinion. Tliat principle is, that 
the sole end for which mankind arc wanant- 
ed. individually or colkrciively, in interfering 
with the liberty eff action of any of their num- 
ber. is self-protection. That the onlv pinjjose 
for which power can be righifidlv exercised 
over any member of a civilised coinmunity, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to others. 
His own goexi. either phvsical or moral, is not 
a sulhcieni warrant. He cannot rightfully be 
compelled to do or forbear because it will be 
better for him to do so, because it will make 
him happier, because, in the opinions of others, 
to dcj so would be wise, or even right. These are 
gcxxl reasons for remonstrating with him, or 
reasoning with him. *^r j)cisuading him, or en- 
11 eating him, but not for compelling him, or 
visiting liiin with any evil in case he do other- 
wise. To justify dial, the conduct from which 
it is desired to detei him must be calculated to 
prcxluce evil to some one else. The only part 
of the conefne l of any one, tor which he is 
amenable to society, is that which concerns 
others. In the parr which merely concerns liiin- 
sclf, his inclepeiideiue is. of right, absolute. 
Over himself, over his own body and mind, the 
individual is sovereign. 

It is, perhap.s, haully necessary to say that 
this dcK trine is meant to apply only to human 
beings in tlie maturity of their faculties. We 
are not speaking of children, pr of young per- 
sons below tlie age which the law may fix as 
that of inanhcxxl or womanhood. Those w^hev 
are still in a state to recpiire being taken care 
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of by others, must be protected against their 
own actions as well as against external injury* 
For the same reason, we may leave* out of con- 
sideration those backw’ard states of society in 
which the race itself may be considc'red as in 
its nonage. The early diilic iilties in the way of 
spontaneous progress are so great, that there is 
seldom any choice of means for overcoming 
them: and a ruler full of the spirit of improve- 
ment is warranted in the use of any expedi- 
ents that will attain an end, perhaps otherwise 
unattainable. Despotism is a legitimate mode 
of government in dealing with barbarians, 
provided the end be their improvement, and 
the means justified by actually effecting that 
end. Liberty, as a principle, has no applica- 
tion to any state of things anterior to the time 
when mankind have become capable ol being 
improved by free and ecpial disc ussion. Until 
then, there is nothing for ihc*m Inn implicit 
obedience to an Akl^ar or a Charlemagne, it 
they are so fortunate as to find one. But as 
soon as mankind have attained the capacity 
of being guided to their own improvement by 
conviction or persuasion (a period long since 
reached in all nations with w'hoin we need 
here concern cmrselves), compulsion, either in 
the direct form or in that of pains and penal- 
ties for non-compliance, is no longer admis- 
sible as a means to their owm good, and justifi- 
able only lor the security of cithers. 

It IS proper tcj slate that I forego any ad- 
vantage which could be derived to my argu- 
ment frcjm the idea ol abstrac t right, as a thing 
independent of utility. 1 regard utility as the 
ultimate appeal on all ethical cpiestions; but it 
must be utility in the iaigest sense, grounded 
on the permanent iiitc*resis of a man as a pro- 
gressive being. Those interests, I contend, au- 
thorise the suljjcction ol indisidual spontane- 
ity to external ccintrol, only in rcspc^ct to those 
actions of each, w^bich ccjiucrn the interc'st of 
other people. If any one does an act hurtlid to 
others, there is a prtma fac tc case lor punishing 
him, by law. or, where legal pcnaltic*s are not 
safely applicable, by general disapprobation. 
There are also many positive acts ior the beno 
fit of others, which he may righiluJIy be com- 
pelled to perform; such as to give evidence in 
a court of justice; to bear his lair share in the 
ccjinmon dcfenc:c, or in any other joint w’ork 
necessary to the interest ol the society ol which 
he enjoys tlic protection; and to jicrlcjriii cer- 
tain acts of individual beneficence, such as 
saving a fellow creature’s life, or interposing 
to protect the dclenceless against ill-usage. 


things which w'hcncvcr it is obviously a man’s 
duly to do, he may rightfully be made re- 
spoiisiblc to society for not doing. A person 
may cause evil to others not only by his ac lions 
but by his innciion, and in cither case he is 
justly accountable icj them for the injury. lire 
latter case, it is true, rec]uires a miuh niort.* 
cautious exercise of compulsion than die form- 
er. Tc^ make any one* answeralik* for doing 
evil to others is the rule: to make him answer- 
able lor not preventing evil is, comparatively 
speaking, the exception. Yet llrerc* arc many 
cases clear enouglr and gia\c cnougfi to jirstify 
that exce pt ioir. In all things which regard (Ire 
external relations of the indi\ idual, he is dc 
jure amcnalilc to those whose interests Arc con- 
ct*rnt*d, and, il rieed be, to so< ieiy as iln ir ]>io- 
lector. J 1 1 ere are olteii good reasons lor not 
Imlding him to the responsibility; hut these 
reasons must arise Irom the spc*cial expedieir- 
cies of the case; either because it is a kind ol 
case in which Ire is on the wliolc- likely to act 
beltc*r. when left to his own discretion, than 
w'heir controlled in any way in which society 
have it in their penver to control him; or l)c- 
causc the attempt to (‘xeicise control wcuilcl 
produce other e\ils, greate r than those* which 
it wciuld prevent, \\1ien such r<.*asons as these* 
prei ludc* the enfoic (“merit ol icsponsihihiy, die 
conseieiice ol the agent himsell should step 
into the vacant judgiiieni seal, and protect 
those interests ol others whicJi have no ex- 
ternal prcjiee tion: judging himsell all the more 
rigidly, liecause lire ease does not admit ol Iris 
being made aceouiiiable to the judgment ol 
his fellow creatures. 

But thc’ii^ is a sphere ol action in whieh so- 
ciety, as distinguished from the individual, 
has, if any, only an iiidiiec.i intei’est; compre- 
Ireiiding :ill that portion ol a person's lite and 
conduct wliich alleels only liims(*ll, or il it 
also alfeeis others, only with the ir liee, volun- 
tary, and iiiidee ei\ e*d eoiisent and paitieipa- 
tion. When 1 say only himsell, I mean diree tiy, 
and in the first instance; for whatever affects 
himsell, may afleci others through liimself: 
and the objection which may be grounded on 
this contingency, Vv^ill receive consideration in 
the sc*f]uel. I'his, then, is tire ap]si opriatc* le- 
gion ol human liberty. It comprises, first, the 
inwai’d dejiiiain of consciousness; demanding 
liberty ol conscience in the most comprehen- 
sive sense; liberty of drought and feeling; ab- 
se.'liite freedom ol opinion and sentiment on 
all subjc'cts, practical or spec illative, scieiiliiic, 
fiicj'^al, or theological. 'J’hc liberty ol express- 
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ing and publishing opinions may seem to fall 
under a difFercnt principle, since it belongs to 
that part of the conduct of an individual which 
concerns other people; but, being almost of 
as niiich importance as the liberty of thought 
itself, and resting in great part on the same 
reasons, is practically inseparable from it. 
Secondly, the principle requires liberty of 
tastes and pursuits; of framing the plan of our 
life to suit our ow’ii character; of dr)iiig as we 
like, subject to such consequences as may fol- 
low: w'ithout impediment from our fellow 
creatures, so long as what we df) docs not haiin 
them, even though tliey should think oui con- 
duct foc^lish, perverse, or wrong, 'rhirclly, from 
this liberly of each individual, follows the lib- 
erty, within the same limits, of combination 
among indi\ idiials; freedom to unite, lor any 
purpose not involving harm to others: the per- 
sons coiiil)ining being supposed to be of lull 
age, and not lorcc‘d or decc-ived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, 
on the whole, respected, is free, whatever may 
be its iorni of , -♦'nfuent; and none is com- 
[>lelel) liec* in w'hich they do not exist absolute 
and uncjualilied. 'The only trecdom which de- 
serves the name', is that ol pursuing cjur ow’ii 
gocid in our own way, so long as W'c do not 
ati(‘inpt to deprive othc*rs ol theirs, or impede 
tJicir elfoiis to obtain it. Each is the propc'r 
gu.itdi.iii of bis own !u alth, whether bodily, 
or menial and spiritual. Mankind are greatc?r 
gainers by sulferiiig each other to live as seems 
good to thc'iiiselves, than by compelling each 
to lise as seems good to the rest. 

I hough this doctrine is anything but new', 
and, to some persons, may have the air of a tru- 
ism, there is no doctrine which stands more di- 
lectly opposc'd to the g'^neral tendency of ex- 
isting o|>inion and practice. Society lias ex- 
pended fully as much effort in the attempt 
(according to its lights) to compel pc*ople to 
conrorm to its notions of petsonal as ol .so- 
cial excellence. The ancient coiiimonwc*ahhs 
thought themselves entitled tc^ practise, and 
the ancient philosophers coiiiitenaiued, the 
rc*gulation of every part of private conduct by 
public authority, on tlic ground that the Stale 
had a deep interest in the whole bodily and 
mental discipline of c'very one of its citizens; 
a mode of thinking which may have hc'en ad- 
ml..siblc in small republics surrounded by 
powerful eiieinic\s. in constant peril of being 
subverted by foreign attack or internal com- 
motion, and to which even a short interval of 
relaxed energy and sclf-coinmand might so 
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easily be fatal that they could not afford to 
wait for the salutary permanent ellects of free- 
dom. In the modern wcjrld, the greater size of 
political communities, and, above all, the sep- 
aration between spiritual and temporal au- 
thority (which placed the direction of men’s 
consciences in other hands than those which 
controllc'cl their worldly affairs), prevented so 
great an interference by law in the details of 
private life; but the engines of moral repres- 
sion have been wielded more strenuously 
against divergence from the reigning opinion 
in self-regarding, than even in social matters; 
religion, the most powerful of the elements 
which have entered into the formation of mor- 
al feeling, having almost always been governed 
eitlier by the ambition of a hierarchy, seeking 
control over every department of human con- 
duct, or by the spirit of Puritanism. And some 
of those modern reformers w'htj have placed 
themselves in strongest opposition to the re- 
ligions of the past, have been nenvay behind 
cither churches or sects in their assertion of 
the right of spiritual domination: M. Comte, 
in particular, whose social system, as unfolded 
in his Systenie de Politique Positii>e, aims at 
establishing (though by moral more than by 
legal appliances) a despotism c^f society over 
the individual, surpassing anything conieiii- 
platcd in the political ideal of the most rigid dis- 
ciplinarian among the ancient philosophers. 

Apart from the peculiar tenets of individual 
thinkers, there is also in the woild at large an 
increasing inclination to stretch unduly the 
powers ol society over llie individual, both by 
the force of opinion and even by that of legis- 
lation: and as the tendency of all the changes 
taking place in the world is to strengthen so- 
ciety, and diminish the j>ower of the individu- 
al. this encroachiiient is not one of the evils 
W'hich tend spontaneously to disappear, but, 
on the contrary, to grow more and more for- 
midable. The disposition of mankind, wliether 
as rulers or as lellow-c ili/ens, to impose their 
own opinions and inclinations as a rule of con- 
duct on others, is so energetically supported 
by some of the best and by some of the worst 
feelings incident to human nature, that it is 
hardly ever kept under restraint by anv thing 
but w'anl of power; and as the power is not 
declining, but glowing, unless a strong barrier 
of moral conviction can be raised against the 
mischief, w’c must expect, ii^the present cir- 
cumstances of the w’orld, to W'e it increase. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, 
instead of at once entering upon the general 
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thesiSf w'c confine ourselves in die first instance 
to a single branch of it, on which the principle 
here stated is, if not fully, yet to a certain 
point, recognised by the current opinions. 
This one branch is the Liberty of Thought: 
from which it is impossible to separate the 
cognate liberty of speaking and of writing. 
Although these liberties, to some considerable 
amount, form part of the political morality of 
all countries which profess religious toleration 
and free institutions, the grounds, bodi philo- 
sophical and practical, on which they rest, are 
perhaps not so familiar to the general mind, 
nor st) thoroughly appreciated by many even 
of the leaders of opinion, as might have been 
expected. 'I'hose grounds, when rightly under- 
stood, are of much wider application than to 
only one division of the subject, and a thorough 
consideration of this part of the question will 
be found the best introdut lion to the remain- 
der. Those to whom nothing Avhich 1 am about 
to say will be new, may therefore, I hope, ex- 
cuse me, if on a subject which for now three 
centuries has been so often discussed, 1 venture 
on one discussion more. 

Chapter 2 

Of the Liberty of Thought 
and Discussion 

The time, it is to be hoped, is gone by, when 
any defence w-ould be necessary of the “liberty 
of the press" as one of the securities against 
corrupt or tyrannical government. No argu- 
ment, wc may suppose, can now be needed, 
against permitting a legislature or an execu- 
tive, not identified in interest with the people, 
to prescribe opinions to them, and determine 
what doctrines or what arguments they shall 
be allowed to hear. This aspect of the ques- 
tion, besides, has been so often and so tri- 
umphantly enforced by preceding wTiiers, that 
it needs not be specially insisted on in this 
place. Though the law of Kngland, on the sub- 
ject of the press, is as servile to this day as it 
was in the time of the Tudors, there is little 
danger of its being actually put in force 
against political discussion, except during 
some temporary panic, when fear of insurrec- 
tion drives ministers and judges from their 
propriety;' and.speakinggenerally, it is not, in 

^These words had scarcely been wiiitcii, when, 
as if to give them an emphatic contradiction, cx:- 
curred the fiovernment Press PrcAseciifioiis of 1858. 
That ill-judged interference with the liberty of 
public discussion has not, however, induced me to 


constitutional countries, to be apprehended, 
that the government, whether completely re- 
sponsible to the people or not, will often at- 
tempt to control the expression of opinion, 
except when in doing so it makes itself the 
organ of the general intolerance of the public. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that the government 
is entirely at one with the people, and never 
thinks of exercing any power of coercion un- 
less in agreement with wdiat it conceives to be 
their voice. J*ut 1 deny the right of the people 
to exercise such coercion, eiihc*r by themselves 
or by their government. The power itself is 
illcgiiimatc. 'I'he best government has no more 
title to it than the worst. It is as noxious, or 
more noxious, when exerted in accordance 
with public opinion, than when in opposition 
to it. If all mankind minus one were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be ncj more 
justifiecl in silencing that one person, than he, 
if he had the power, would be justified in si- 
lencing mankind. Were an opinion a personal 
possession of no value except icj the owner; if 
to be obstructed in the enjoyment of it were 


alter a single! word in the text, nor has it at all 
weakened my conviction that, nicmienis of panic 
cxccpled, the cia of pains and penalties for politi- 
cal discussion lias, in our own c'ouiiti), passed 
away. For, in ilie first place, the prosecutions were 
not persisted in; and, in the seroiul, they were 
never, properly speaking, fxdiiiial proset luions. 
The olfence chargctl was not that of triticisitig in- 
stitutions, or the acts trr prisons ol iiiU-is. hut of 
circulating w'hat w'as tlecnictl an immoral doctrine, 
the lawfulness ol T'yrannic idc. 

If the arguments of the present chapter arc of 
any validity, lliere ought to exist the fullest lib- 
erty of professing ancl discussing, as a matter of 
ethical conviction, any doctrine, however immoral 
it may be considerctl. It woiiUl, therefore, be ir- 
iclcvanl ancl out of place! to examine here, wheth- 
er the doctrine of T'yrannicidc deserves that title. 
I shall conlcrii myself with saying that the subject 
has been at all times one of the open ({iiestioiis cjf 
morals; that the act of a private citizen in striking 
dcjwn a ciimiiial, who, by raising himself above 
the law, has plac:cd himself beyond the icacli of 
lc!ga1 piinishiiient or control, has been accounted 
by w'hole nations, and by scjine of the best and 
wisest cjf men, ncji a ci iriic, hut an ac.t of exalted 
virtue; and that, right or wroii^, it is not of the 
nature of a.ssassinaric^n, but of Civil war. As such, 
I hold that ilic instigation to it, in a specific case, 
may be a proper subject of piinishincnt, but only 
if an overt act has followed, arul at Uvisi a prob- 
able connection can be established between the 
act and the instigation. Even then, it is not a for- 
eigii govcTiiincnt, but the very goveinment as- 
sailed, which alone, in the exercise erf self-defence, 
can legitimately punish attacks directed against 
its own existence. 
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simply a private injury, it would make some 
difference whether the injury was inflirted 
only on a few persons or on many. Uut the pe- 
culiar evil of silencing the expression of an 
opinion is, that it is robbing she huiiian race; 
posterity as well as the existing generation: 
those who dissent from the opinion, still more 
than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, 
they are deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
changing erior for truth: if wrong, they lose, 
w'hat is almost as great a l)eiicrit, the clearer 
perception and livelier impression of truth, 
produced by its collision with error. 

It is necessary to consider separately these 
tw'o hypotheses, each of which has a distinct 
branch ol the argument corresponding to it. 
We can ne\er be sure that the opinion we arc 
endcavcjiiring to stifle is a false opiniem; and if 
we were sure, stilling it would be an evil still. 

First: the opinion which it is attempted to 
suppress by authcjrity may ])ossibly be true. 
J'hcjse who desire tcj suppress it, of course 
deny its truth: they are not itifallible. 

riiey have no authority to dec ide the cpiestion 
for all mankind, and exclude every otlier per- 
son frcjin the ine.itis of judging. 'lO refuse a 
hcMting to an opinion, because they arc sure 
that it is false, is to assume that Z/ie/r certainty 
is the same thing as absolute certainly. All 
sileiu ing of discussion is an assumption of in- 
fallibility. Its ccjiidcmnation may be allowed to 
rest on this common argument, not the worse 
lor being common. 

Unfortunately for the good sense of inan- 
kiiul, the fact of their fallibility is far from 
carrying the weight in their practical judg- 
ment which is always allow'ccl to it in ihc'ory; 
for while every c^iie well knows himself to be 
fallible, few' think it ncc:es.sary to take any pre- 
cautions against their own fallibility, or admit 
the supposition that any opinion, of which 
diey feel very certain, may be one of the cx- 
am]>les of the error to which they acknowledge 
themselves to he liable. Absolute princes, or 
others who are aciusiomed to unlimited defer- 
ence, usually feel this complete cc^nfidcncc in 
their ciwn opinions on nearly all subjects. Pco- 
l)le more happily situated, whci sometimes hear 
their opinions disputed, and are not wholly 
unused to he set right when they arc wrong, 
place the same unbounded reliance only on 
sue h of their c>[)inions as arc shared by all who 
surround them, or to whom they habitually 
defer: for in proportion to a man's want of 
confidence in his own solitary judgment, docs 


he usually repose, with implicit trust, on the 
infallibility of “the WT>rld“ in general. And 
the world, to each individual, means the part 
of it with which he tc3mcs in contact; his party, 
his sect, his church, his class cjf society; the 
man may he called, by comparison, almost lib- 
eral and large-minded to w'hcjiii it means any- 
thing so conipiehensivc as his own country cjr 
his owm age. Nor is his faith in this collective 
authcjrity at all shaken by his being aware that 
othc?r ages, countries, sects, churches, classes, 
and parties have thought, an<l even now think, 
the exact reverse. He devolves upon his own 
world the responsibility of being in the right 
against the dissentient worlds of other people; 
and it never troubles him that mere acciclent 
has dccidc*d w’hich of these numerous w’orlds 
is the object cjf his reliance, and that the same 
causes which make him a Churciiman in Lon- 
don, would have made him a Buddhist or a 
Confucian in Pekin. Yet it is as evident in it- 
self. as any amount of argument can make it, 
that ages are no more infallilile than indi- 
viduals; every age having held many opinions 
which subsequent ages liave deemed not only 
false but absurd; and it is as certain that many 
opinions now general will be rejected by fu- 
ture ages, as it is that many, once general, are 
rejected by the present. 

'File ol)jection likely to be made to this argu- 
ment would probably take some such form as 
the following. There is no greater assumption 
of infallibility in forbidding the propagation 
of error, than in an\ other thing which is done 
by public authority on its own judgment and 
respc^nsibiliiy. Judgment is given to men that 
they may use it. Because it may he used er- 
roneously, arc men tr> be lolci that they ought 
not to use it at all? To prohibit what they 
think pernicious, is not claiming exemption 
from ciTor, but fulfilling the duty incumbent 
on them, although fa]lii)le. of acting on their 
conscientious comiction. If we were never to 
act on our opinions, because those opinions 
may be wrong, we should leave all our interests 
uncared for, and all our duties unperformed. 
An objection whic h applies to all conduct can 
be no valid objection to any conduct in par- 
ticular. It is the duty of governments, and c^f 
individuals, to form the truest opinions they 
can: to form them carefully, and never impose 
them upon others unless they arc cpiile sure 
of being right. But w'hen ihc^are sure (such 
reasoners may say), it is not ^[>nscieniiousness 
but cowardice to shrink fnmi acting on their 
opinions, and allow doctrines which they hon- 
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kind, either in this life or in another, to be 
scattered abroad without restraint, because 
other people, in less enlightened times, have 
persecuted opinions now believed to be true. 
Let us take care, it may be said, not to make 
the same mistake: but governments and na- 
tions have made mistakes in other things, 
which are not denied to be fit subjects for the 
exercise of authority: they have laid on bad 
taxes, made unjust wars. Ought we therefore 
to lay on no taxes, and, under whatever prov- 
ocation, make no wars? Men. and govern- 
ments, must act to the best of their ability. 
There is no such thing as absolute certainty, 
but there is assurance sufficient for the pur- 
poses of human life. We may, and must, assume 
our opinion to be true lor tlie guidance of our 
own conduct: and it is assuming no more when 
we forbid bad men to perveit society by the 
propagation of opinions which we legard as 
false and perniciems. 

1 answer, that it is assuming very much more. 
'I'here is the greatest different c between pre- 
suming an opinion to be true, because, with 
every opportunity for contesting it. it has not 
been refuted, and assuming its truth for the 
puipose of not permitting its refutation. Com- 
plete liberty of contradicting and disproving 
our opinion is the very condition which justi- 
fies us in assuming its truth for purposes of 
action; and on no other terms can a being 
with human faculties have any rational u.ssur- 
ance of being right. 

When we consider eithci the history of opin- 
ion, or the ordinary conduct of human life, 
to what is it to he ascribed that the one and 
the other are no worse than they are? Not 
certainly to the inhereni force of the human 
understanding; for, on any niatu*r not self-evi- 
dent, there are ninety-nine persons totally in- 
capable of judging of it for one who is capable; 
and the capacity of the hundredth person is 
only comparative; for the majority of the emi- 
nent men of every past generation held many 
opinions now knowm to be erroneous, and did 
or approved numerous things which no one 
will now justify. Why is it, then, that there 
is on the whole a preponderance among man- 
kind of rational opinions and rational con- 
duct? If there really is this preponderance— 
which there must be unlcs.s human affairs are, 
and have always been, in an almost desperate 
state— it is owing to a quality of the human 
mind, the source of everything respectable in 
man eitlicr as an intellectual or as a moral 


is capable of rectifying his mistakes, by discus- 
sion and experience. Not by experience alone. 
There must be discussion, to sliow Imw expe- 
rience is to be interpreted. Wrong of)inir>ns 
and practices gradually yield to fact and argu- 
niciit: but facts and arguments, to produce any 
eflcct on the mind, must be brought before it. 
Very few facts arc able to tell their own story, 
without comments to bring out their mean- 
ing. I'hc wljole strength and value, then, c^f 
human judgment, depending on the one prop- 
erty, that it can be set right when it is wrong, 
reliame ran l^e placed on it only wlien the 
means of setting it light are kept constantly 
at hand. In the case of any person whose judg- 
ment is really rlescrving of conlidcnce, how 
has it become so? liecause he has kept Jiis mind 
open to criticism of his opinions and conduct. 
Because it has been his practice to listen lo all 
that could be said against him; to profit by as 
nuuh of it as was just, and expound to himself, 
and upon occasion to others, the fallacy of 
^\hat was fallacious. Because he has fell, that 
the c^nly way in which a liiiinan being can 
make some ap}>roach to knowing the wliole of 
a subject, is by hearing what can be said about 
it by persons of every variety of opinion, and 
studying all modes in which it can be looked 
at by every chaiacter ol mind. No wise man 
ever acc]uirc*d his wisdrmi in any mode but this; 
nor is it in tlie nature of human intellect to 
become wise in any other manner. 'Lhc steady 
habit of correcting and completing his own 
opinion by collating it with those of others, so 
far from causing doubt and hesitation in c arry- 
ing it into practice, is the only stable founda- 
tion for a just reliance on it: for, being cogni- 
sant of all that can, at least obviously, be said 
against him, and having taken up his position 
.against all gainsayers— knowing that he has 
sought for objections and difficulties, instead 
of avoiding them, and lias shut out no light 
which tan be thrown upc^ri the subject frcjin 
any quarter— he has a right to think his judg- 
ment better than that of any person, or any 
multitude, wlio have not gone tlirough a similar 
prc^ccss. 

It is not too much to rcc|uire that what the 
wisest of mankind, those who arc best entitled 
to trust their own judgment, find necessary to 
warrant their relying on it, should be siib- 
niitied tcj by that miscellaneous collection of 
a lew wise and many foolish individuals, called 
the public. I'he most intolerant of churches, 
the Roman Catholic Church, even at the canon- 
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isation of a saint, admits, and listens patiently 
to, a “devil’s advcKatc.” The holiest of men, 
it appears, cannot be admitted to posthumous 
honours, until all that the devil could say 
against him is known and weighed. If even the 
Newtonian philosophy were not permitted to 
be questioned, mankind could not feel as com- 
plete assurance of its truth as they now do. The 
beliefs which we have most warrant forhaveno 
safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation 
to the whole world to prove them unfounded. 
If the challenge is ncjt accepted, or is accepted 
and the attempt fails, we arc far enough from 
certainty still; but we have clone the best that 
the existing state ni human reason admits oi; 
we have iic'glected nothing that could give* the 
truth a cliaiue of 1 caching us; if the li^ts are 
kept open, avc may hcjpc that if there be a 
belter truth, it will be loiind when the human 
mind is capable of receiving it; and in the 
meantime we may rely on having attained such 
apjjroach to truth as is possible in our own 
day. i bis is the amount ol certainty attainable 
by a fallible beii..; md this the sole way of 
attaining it. 

.Sliangc it is, that men should admit the va- 
lidity of the arguments lor frc?e discussion, but 
object to their being “pushed to an extreme”; 
not sec'ing that unless the reasons are good lor 
an extreme c ase, they are not good ior any C4ise. 
Strange that they should imagine that they are 
not assuming infallibility, when they acknowl- 
edge that there should be free discussion on 
all subjects which can possibly be donbtjuL 
but think that some particular principle or 
doctrine should be foi bidden to be cpiestionc*d 
because it is so certain, that is, bc’cause they are 
certain that it is certain. To call any pioposi- 
tion c ertain, while there is any one who would 
deny its certainly if permittc!d. but who is not 
perinittc'd, is to assume that wc ourselves, and 
those who agree with us, are the judges of cer- 
tainty, and judges without hc*aring the other 
side. 

In the present age— wliich has been describc'd 
as “dc^stitiite ot faith, but terrihecl at scepti- 
cism”— in which pcxiple leel sure, not so iniich 
that their opinions are true, as that they should 
not know what to do without them— tlie claims 
of an opinion to be protected from public: 
attack are rested not so much on its truth, as 
oil its importance tt3 society. 'I'here arc, it is 
alleged, certain beliefs so nseiul, not to say in- 
dispensable, to well-being that it is as much the 
duty of goveiniiients to uphold those beliels, as 
to protect any other of the interests of society. 


In a case ol such necessity, and .so directly in 
the line ol their duty, something less than in- 
fallibility may, it is maintained, warrant, and 
even bind, governments to act on their own 
opinion, confirmed by the genc^ral opinion of 
mankind. It is also often argued, and still 
oftener thought, that none but bad men would 
desire to weaken these salutary beliefs; and 
there can be nothing wrcjrig, it is thought, in 
restraining bad men, and prohibiting what 
only such men would wish to jiractisc. This 
mode ol thinking makes the justification of 
restraints firi discussion not a cjuestion of the 
truth ol doctrines, but of their usefulness: and 
flalic*rs itself by that means to escape the re- 
sponsibility of claiming to be an infallible 
judge c>f opinions. 

But those who thus satisfy themselves, do 
not perceive that the assumption of iniallibil- 
itv is merely shifted trornone point to another. 
I’he uselulness of an opinion is itself matter ot 
opinion: as disputable, as open to discussion, 
and recpiiring ciiscussion as much as the opin- 
ion itself, rhere is the same need of an infal- 
lible judge of (^pinions to decide an opinic)n to 
be noxious, as to decide it to be false, unless 
the opinicjn cc^ndciiined has full opportunity 
of defending itself. And it will not do to say 
that the hcrcnic may be allowed to maintain 
the utility or harmlcssncss of his c^pinion, 
though forbidden to maintain its truth. The 
truth of an opinion is part of its utility. If wc 
would know vchciher or not it is desirable that 
a proposition should be believed, is it possible 
to exclude the consideration of whether or not 
it is true? In the opinion, not of bad men. but 
of the best men, no belief which is contrary to 
truili can be really useful: and can you pre- 
vent such men from urging that plea, when 
they are charged with culpability for denying 
some doctrine which thev arc told is useful, 
but which they believe to be false? Those vvhci 
arc on the side of received opinions nc'ver fail 
to take all possible advantage of this plea; you 
do not find them handling the cjuestion of util- 
ity as if it could be completely abstrac ted from 
that of truth: c^ii the contrary, it is. above all, 
because their doctrine is “the truth,” that the 
knowledge or the belief of it is held to he so in- 
dispensable. 'I’here can be no fair discussion 
of the question of usefulness when an argu- 
ment so vital ina> be emploveci on one side, 
but nc^t cm theolher. And inpe^nt ol fact, when 
law or y^ublic feeling do not permit the iruili 
of an opinion to be disputed, they are just as 
little tolerant of a denial of its usefulness. The 
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Utmost they allow is an extenuation of its abso- 
lute necessity, or of the positive guilt of reject- 
ing it. 

In order more fully to illustrate the inis- 
cliicf of denying a hearing to opinions because 
\vc, in our own judgment, have condemned 
them, it will be desirable to fix down the dis- 
cussion to a concrete case; and I choose, by 
preierence, the cases which are least favour- 
able to me— in which the argument against 
freedom of opinion, both on the score of truth 
and on that of utility, is considered the strong- 
est. l.et the opinions impugned be tlie belief 
in a Ciod and in a future state, or any of the 
commonly received doctrines of morality. To 
fight the battle on such ground gives a great 
aclvantage to an unfair antagonist; since he 
will be sure to say (and many who have no 
desire to be unfair will say it internally). Are 
tliese the doctrines which you do not deem 
suflicienily certain to be taken under the pro- 
tection of law? Is the belief in a God one of 
the opinions to feel sure of which you hold to 
be assuming infallibility? But 1 must be per- 
mitted to observe, that it is not the feeling 
sure of a doctrine (be it what it may) which 1 
call an assumption of infallibility. It is the 
undertaking to decide that c]uestion for others, 
withcjuc allowing them to hear what can be 
said on the contrary side. And I denounce and 
reprobate this pretension not the less, if put 
forth on the side of iny most solemn convic- 
tions. How'cvcr positive any one’s persuasion 
may be, not only of the falsity but of the perni- 
cious consequences— not only- of the pernicious 
consequences, but (to adopt expressions which 
1 altogether condemn) the immorality and im- 
piety of an opinion; yet if, in pursuance of that 
private judgment, though backed by the pub- 
lic judgment of his country or his contempo- 
raries, he prevents the opinion from being 
heard in its defence, he assumes infallil>ility. 
And so far from the assuinpiioii being less ob- 
jectionable or less dangerous because the opin- 
ion is called immoral or impious, this is die 
case of all cithers in which it is most fatal. 'These 
are exactly the occasions on which the men of 
one generation commit those dreadful mis- 
takes which excite the astonishment and horror 
of posterity. It is among such that we find the 
instances memorable in history, w'hen the arm 
of the law has been employed to root out the 
best men and the noblest doctrines; with de- 
plorable success as to the men, though sr>me 
of the doctrines have survived to be (as if in 
mockery) invoked in defence of similar con- 


duct towards those who dissent from them, or 
from their received interpretation. 

Mankind can hardly be too often reminded, 
that there was once a man named SocralCsS, be- 
tween whom and the legal authorities and pub- 
lic opinion of his time there tcMik place a mem- 
orable collision. Born in an age and country 
abounding in individual greatness, this man 
has been handed down to us by those who best 
knew both him and the age, as the most virtu- 
ous man in it; while loe know him as tlie head 
and prototype of all subseejuent teachers of 
virtu(‘. the souixe equally of the lofty inspiia- 
tion of Plato and the judicious utilitarianism 
of Aristotle, ''t mastri di color che sauna/' the 
two headsprings of ethical as of all other phi- 
losophy. This acknowledged master of all tlie 
eniineiit iliinkers who have siiuc lived— whose 
fame, still growing after more than two thou- 
sand years, all but outweighs the whole re- 
mainder of the names whicli make his native 
city illustrious— was put to death by his coun- 
trymen, alter a judicial con vit lion, for impiety 
and immorality. Impiety, in denying the gods 
recognised b) the Stale; indeed his acfusei as- 
serted (see the .il)ologin) that he believed in 
no gods at all. Immorality, in being, by his 
doctrines and instriii lions, a “corrupior t>f 
youth.*' Of these t barges the tribunal, there is 
every ground for believing, honestly found 
him guilty, and condemned the man wlio j)rob- 
ably of all then born had cleseived best of 
mankind to be put to death as a criminal. 

'To pass from this to the only olhei instance 
of judicial iniquity, thcmciiiion of which. alter 
the condemnation of Socrates, would not be an 
aiiti'cliinax: the event which took place on 
Calvary rather more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. The man who left on the memory of 
those who witncssc*d his life and conversation 
such an impression of his moral grandeur that 
eighteen subsequent centuries have done hom- 
age to him as the Almighty in person, was 
ignominiously put to death, as what? As a blas- 
phemer. Men did not merely mistake their 
benefactor; they mistook him for the exact con- 
trary f)f what he was, and treated him as that 
prodigy of impiety which they themselves are 
now held to be for their treatment of him. 'The 
feelings with which mankind now regard these 
lamentable transactions, cspei tally the later of 
the two, render them extremely unjust in their 
judgment of the unhappy ac tors. 'These were, 
to all appearance, not bad men— not worse 
than men commonly are, but rather the con- 
trary; men who possessed in a full, or some- 
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what more than a full measure, the religious, 
moral, and patriotic feelings of their time and 
people: the very kind of men who, in ail times, 
our envn included, have every chance of pass- 
ing through life blameless and respected. The 
high-priest who rent his garments when the 
words w'ere pronounced, wliich, according to 
all the ideas of his country, constituted the 
blackest guilt, was in all probability quite as 
sincere in his horror and indignation as the 
generality of respectable and pious men now 
are in the religious and moral sentiments they 
profess; and most of those who now shudder 
at his conduct, if they liaci lived in his time, 
and been born Jews, would have acted pre- 
cisely as he did. Orthodox C^hristians who arc 
tempted tcj think that iliosc who stoned to 
death the first martyrs must have been worse 
men than they themselves are. ought to re- 
member that one of those persecutors was Saint 
Paul. 

Let us add one more example, the most 
striking of all, if the impressiveness of an ernir 
is measured by .lie .iMiMm and virtue of him 
who falls into it. If ever any one, possessed of 
power, had grtmuds for tliinking himself the 
liest and most enlightened among liis <oniem- 
poraries. it was the Lmperfir Marcus Aurelius. 
Absolute monart hof the wliolecis ilisetl world, 
he jirrserved through lilc not only the most 
unblemished justice, l>m what was lc‘ss to be 
expected from liis Stoical breeding, tlie icndcr- 
est heart. 'I'he few failings whic h are attributed 
to him weic all on the side of iutlulgencc: 
while his writings, the higliest ethical product 
of the ancient mind, tlifFcr sc arceh perceptibly, 
if they diller at all, fr om tlie most t harac lei istic 
teathings of C^hiist. I'liis man. a better (Chris- 
tian ill all hut tire dogmatic sense of the word 
than almost any of tlie ostensibly Christian 
sovereigns who have since reigned, persecuted 
Christianity. Pla< ed at the summit of all the pre- 
vious attainim nts ol humanity, witli an open, 
unfettered intellect, and a charac ter which led 
him of himself to embody in his mot.il writ- 
ings the Cliristian ideal, he set failed to sec 
that Christianity was to be a goo<l and not an 
c'vil to the ivorlcl, iviih his cliitic's to which he 
was so dee])ly penetrated, txisling society he 
knew to be in a deplorable state. But such as it 
was, he saw, or thought he saw, that it w'as held 
togetlier, anci prevented from being worse, by 
belief and reverent e of 4lre receivetl di\ inities. 
As a ruler of mankind, he deemc'd it his duty 
not to suffer society to fall in pieces; and saw 
not hoiv, if its existing lic‘s were' removed, any 
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Olliers could he formed which could again knit 
it together. The new religion openly aimed at 
dissolving these ties: unless, therefore, it was 
his duty to adopt that religion, it seemed to be 
his duty to put it down. Inasmuch then as tlie 
theology of Christianity did not appc*ar to him 
true or of divine origin; inasmuch as this 
strange' history of a crucified God was not cred- 
ible to him, and a system which purporic'd to 
rest entirely upon a foundation to him so 
wholly unbelievable, could not he foreseen by 
him to he that reiifivatiiig agency which, after 
all afiatemcnts. it has in fact proved to be; the 
gentlest and most amiable of pliilosophers and 
rulers, under a solemn sense of dul), author- 
ised the pcTsetuiion of Chi istiaiiity. 

To my mind this is one of the most tragical 
facts in all iiistory. It is a bitter thought, how 
different a thing the Christianity of the world 
might have been, if the Christian faith had 
been adopted as the religion of the c'lnpire un- 
der the .luspices of Maiciis Aurelius instead of 
those ol C'onstanlinc. But it would be equally 
unjust to him and false to truth to d(*ny. ihat 
no one plea which can be urged for punishing 
anti-Christian teaching was wanting to Marcus 
.\urclius for punishing, as he did, the propa- 
gation of Christianity. No Christian more firm- 
ly heliexes that Atheism is false, and lends to 
the dissolution of society, than Marcus Aurelius 
belies ed the same things of Christianity; he 
who. of all men then living, might liavc been 
thought the most ca]>able of appreciating it. 
Unless anv one who approves of punishment 
for the promulgation of opinions, flatters him- 
self that he* is a wiser and better man than 
Marcus Aurc'lius— more deeply versed in the 
wisdom of his time, more elexated in his in- 
tellect abosc it -more earnest in his search lor 
truth, or more single-minded in his devotion 
to it when found; let him alistain from that 
assumption of the joint infalliliility of him- 
self and ihemuliitiide, which the great Antoni- 
nus made with so uiifoi tunaie a ri'suh. 

Axvare of the impossibilitv of defending the 
use of puuishmeni for restraining irreligious 
opinions by any argument which will not jus- 
tify Marcus .Xmoniiiiis. the enemies of reli- 
gious freedom, when hard ]>rcssed. occasion- 
ally accept this coiisecpieiic e, and say. with Dr. 
Johnson, that the pcrsc'cuiors of Christianity 
were in the right; that persecution is an ordeal 
through which truth ought tqpass. and ahvays 
pa.sses successhilly. legal penalties being, in the 
end, powxrlcss ag;iinst truth, though .some- 
times beneficially effective against mischievous 
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errors. This is a form of the argument for re- 
ligious intolerance sufhdcntly remarkable not 
to be passed without notice. 

A theory which maintains that truth may 
justifiably be persecuted because persecution 
cannot possibly do it any harm, cannot be 
charged with being intentionally hostile to the 
reception of new truths: but w'e cannot tom- 
mend the generosity of its dealing with the per- 
sons to whom mankind are indebted for them. 
To discover to the world something which 
deeply concerns it, and of wiiich it was pre- 
viously ignorant: to piove to it that it had been 
mistaken on some vital point of temporal or 
spiritual interest, is as important a service as 
a human being can render to his fellow crea- 
tures, and in tertaiii cases, as in those of the 
early Christians and ot the Reformers, those 
who think w'ith Dr. Jolinson believe it to have 
been the most precious gift wiiich could be 
bestowed on mankind. That the authors of 
such splendid benefits should be recpiited by 
martxrdoni; that their reward should be to be 
dealt with as the vilest of criminals, is not, 
upon this theory, a dejilorable error and mis- 
fortune, for which humanity should mourn 
in sackcloth and ashes, hut the normal and 
justifiable state of things. The propounder of 
a new truth, according to this doctrine, should 
stand, as stood, in the legislation of the Lo- 
criaiis, tlie proposer of a new law, with a halter 
round his neck, to be instantly tightened if 
the public assembly did not, on hearing Ijis 
reasons, then and there adopt his proposition. 
People who defend this mode’ of treating bene- 
factors cannot lie supposed to set much value 
on the benefit: and I believe this view of the 
subject is mostly confinc'd to the sort of per- 
sons who think that new truths may have bcc*n 
desirable once, but that we have had enough 
of them now. 

Hut, indeed, the dictum that iruth abvays 
triumphs over persecution is oneof those pleas- 
ant falsehoods which men repeat after one 
another till they pass into commcjiiplaces, but 
which all experience refutes. History teems 
with instances of truth put down by perstxu- 
tion. If not suppressed for c^ver, it may be 
thrown back for centuries. 'I'o speak cjnly of re- 
ligious opinions: the Reformation broke out at 
least twenty times before I.uther, and was put 
down. Arnold of Brescia was put clown. Fra 
Dolcino was put dcjwm. Savonarola was put 
down. "I’he Albigeois were put down. "I’Jic 
Vaudois were put down. The Lollards w'crc 
put down. "I’he Hussites were pul dowm. Even 


after the era of Luther, wherever persecution 
wa.s persisted in. it was successful. In Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, the Austrian empire, Protes- 
tantism w’as rooted out; and. most likely, w'ould 
ha\e been so in Lnglancl. had Queen Mary 
lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. Persecution 
has always succeeded, save w’herc tlie heretics 
were loo strong a ]iarly to be ellectiially j)er- 
seciitecl. No reasonable person can doubt that 
Christianity might have been extirpated in the 
Roman Empire. It spread, and became pie- 
dominant, because the peisccutioiis we re only 
occasional, lasting but a short time, and sepa- 
rated by long intervals of almost iindisturlicd 
propagandism. It is a pic'ce of idle seiuinu nial- 
ity that truth, nierelv as truth, has any inliei- 
eiit power denied to error ol pre-sailing against 
the dungeon and the stake. Men are not more 
/c’alous for truth than they ollen are Irjr error, 
and a sullicient applicatmri of legal or esen 
of social ]>c*nalties will gcnc-rallv siuc'ced in 
slopping the propagation of either. The leal 
advantage wdich truth has consists in this, 
that svlien an opinion is true, it may be extin- 
guished once, twice, or many times, but in the 
course of ages tlieie will generally be found 
persons to rediscover it, until some one ol its 
reappearances kills on a time when fioin la- 
voiiiahle circumstances it escapes persecution 
until it has made such head as to withstand ail 
subseejuent alteinj>ts to suppress it. 

It will l>e said, that we do not noAv pin to 
death the introducers of new opinions; we aie 
not like onr latliers who slew the prciphets, we 
even build sepulchres to them. It is true we no 
longer put heretics to deatli: and tlie amount 
oJ penal infliction which modem leefing would 
prtih.'iljly tolerate, even against the most obnox- 
ious o])iiiions, is not sullicient to cxtiipatc 
them. But let us not flatter ourseIv(\s tfi.n w'c 
arc: yet frex* I tom the slain even of legal ficrsc- 
cution. Penalties lor opinion, or at least lor its 
expression, still exist by law: and tht‘ir enforce- 
ment is nor, even in thc-sc times.so unc,\\ampled 
as to make it at all incredible that they may 
some day be revived in full lorce. In the year 
1857, at the snrnmcT a.ssi/cs of the county of 
Corruvall, an unfortunate man.' said to he of 
unexceptionable conduct in all relations of 
life, was .sentenced to iw’cnty-one rminths' im- 
prisoriincnt, for uttering, and writing on a 
gate, some offensive w'ords concerning C^hris- 
tianity. Within a month of the same time, at 

^'riionias Pfiolcy, Bodmin Assi/cs, July 31, 1857. 
In neceiiibc'r following, he received a free pardon 
from the Lunvii. 
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the Old Bailey, Uvo persons, on two separate 
occasions,* were rejected as jurymen, and one 
of them grossly insulted by the* judge and by 
one of the counsel, because* they hcjnc*stly de- 
clared that they liad no theological belief: and 
a tin'rd, a loreigner,“ fcjr tlic same reason, was 
denied justice against a thief. 

This refusal ol redrt^ss tocjk place in virtue 
of the legal doctrine, that no person can be 
allowc'd to give evidence in a court of justice 
who does not profess belief in a Ciod (any god 
is sufficient) and in a future stale; which is 
eijuivalent to clecbariiig suc h persons lo be out- 
laws, exc ludccl from the ]irotc*c lion of the tri- 
bunals; who may not only be robbed or as- 
saulted with impunity, if no one but thc*m- 
selves. or persons of similar opinions, be pres- 
ent, but any one else may be robbed or assault- 
c'cl wilh impunity, if the proof of the fact de- 
pends on their evidence. U'he assumption on 
which this is groundc'd is that theoath isuor th- 
less of a peisciu who does not believe in a fu- 
ture state; a pioj)osition which be!f»kens much 
igiior.nice of h’' t''j , in those ^\ho assent to it 
(since it is histcjiic ally true that a latge pio- 
poition of infidelsin all ages have been persons 
of distinguished integrity and honour); and 
woidd be maintainc*d by no one who had the 
smallest conception how many of the persons 
in greatest repute wilh the world, both for 
virtues and attainments, are well known, at 
l(‘ast to their intimates, to be unb(*lievers. The 
rule, besides, is suici<]al, «ind cuts awa> its own 
foundation. Under jiretence that atheists must 
be liars, it .iclmits the testimony of all atheists 
who are willing to lie. and rejects only those 
who brave the oblocjuy of public!) confessing 
a detested c teed r.ithei than afhrm a falsehood. 

rule t bus self'C onvictcal of absurdity so far as 
regal ds its professc!cI purpose, can be kept in 
force only as a badge of hatred, a relic of jier- 
secution: a ]>ersec ut ion. too, having the pc*cu- 
liarity that the ciualificaiion for undergoing it 
is the being clearly proved not to deser\e it. 
The rule, and the theory it implies, arc Itardly 
less insulting to believers than to infidels. For 
if he whc} does not believe in a future state 
necessarily lies, it follows that ihev wiio do 
l>elievc are only prevented from l>ing. if pre- 
vented they are, by the fear of hell. We w'ill 
not do the authors and abettors of the lule the 
injury of supposing th.it tlie conception which 

* George facob Hohoakc. August 17, 1857; Ed- 
waicl 'f'luelovc. |ul). 1857. 

“ Baion dc Glcicheii, Nlailhoiough Street Police 
Cauiri, August j, 1857. 
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they have lormetl of Christian virtue is drawn 
from their own consciousness. 

'1 hese, indeed, arc but rags and remnants 
of persecution, and may be thought to be ikji 
so much an indication of the wish to pcrscc ute, 
as an example of that very freejuent infirmity 
of Fnglish minds, wtiich makes them take a 
prc*posic*rous pleasure in the assertion of a 
bad princifde, when they are no longer bad 
enough to desire to carry it really into practice. 
But unhappily there is no security in the state 
of the public mind th.Tt the suspension of 
worse forms of legal persecution, w’hich has 
lastc*d for about the space ol a generation, w'ill 
continue. In this age the cjuiet surface of rou- 
tine is as often ruffled by attempts to resuscitate 
])ast evils, as to iiiuoduce iicw' benefits. What is 
boasted of at tlic present time as the revival 
of religion, is alwa)s, in narrow and uiu ulti- 
\aied minds, at least as much the revi\al of 
bigotr); and where there is the strong perma- 
nent leaven of intolerance in the feelings of a 
j>eo])le, which at all times abides in the middle- 
classes of this country, it needs bur little to 
provoke them intc; actively perset tiling those 
whom they ha\e ncNcr cc'ased to think propel 
objects of persecution.® For it is this— it is the 

®.\iuple warning inav he drawn from the large 
infusion cjf the pasNit)ns ol a persecutor, which 
mingled wilh the geneial displav of the woisi 
pails of <inr national chataricr on the occasion of 
the Sepo\ iiiMii let tion. 1 he lavings of fanatics or 
chailai.ms fioin the pulpit may he unwoithv of 
notice: but the heads of the r.\angclical parts have 
annoniued as theii piinci])1c for the go\ eminent 
of Himloos and Malunneiaiw. that no schools l)e 
suppoiicd hy ]>ul)lic inonev in which the Bible is 
not taught, and l)> neerssars consequence ih.u no 
public einplosment he gi\cu lo an\ but real or 
pretended C"lii islians. An Ihider-Scciclar) of Slate, 
in a speech dcliveied to his constituents on the 
12th of Ncnemher. is reported to have said: 

"'rolciaiion of their faith" (the faith of a him- 
dicd millions »)f Biitish subjects), “the siipeisli- 
tioii which tliev called icligioii, b) the* Biitish 
(;o\einnient. had had the etlecl of lOtaiding the 
ascendaiu) of the Biitish name, and presenting 
the saliitan growth of Christianit). . , .Toleration 
was the gieat corner-stone of the religious libci- 
tics ot liiis coiinti); luii do not let them abuse 
that ]>iecioiis woid lokTalion. As he undersiixid 
it, it nu*ant the complete liheri) to all, freedom 
ol wovsliip. ('hristiatiSf it'/io wor^hipf^t'd 

upon the same jouudatiou. It iiic.int toleration of 
nil sects and dcnoininaiions ot Christians u'ho he- 
lieifetl in tiie one mediation.'* I desire to call al- 
tention lo the fact, that a man who has been 
deemed lit to fill a high oHicc itv the gcnei nnieiii 
of this count n midei a hhc-ral mimstrx, main- 
tains the doc:tiine that all who do not l)clic\e in 
the divinilv of Christ arc l)C)ond the pale of tol- 
eiation. Who. .ifter this imbecile display, can in- 
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opinions men entertain, and the feelings they 
cherish, respecting those who disown the be- 
liefs they deem important, which makes this 
country not a place of mental freetlom. 

For a long time past, the chief mischief of 
the legal penalties is that they strengthen the 
social stigma. It is that stigma which is really 
effective, and so effective is it, that the profes- 
sion of opinions w'hich are under the ban of 
society is much less common in England than 
is. in many other countries, the a\owal of those 
which incur risk of judicial punishment. In 
respect to all persons but those whose pecuni- 
ary circumstJinces make them independent of 
tlie good will of other people, opinion, on this 
subject, is as efficacious as law; men might as 
well be imprisoned, as ex.cludcd from the 
means of earning tlieir bread. I'hose whose 
bread is already secured, and wIkj desire no 
favours from men in power, or from bodies 
of men, or from the public, have nothing to 
fear from the open avowal of any opinions, but 
to be ill-thought of and ill-sp^)ken of, and this 
it ouglit not to rctpiire a very heroic mould to 
enable them to bear. There is no room for 
any apj)eal ad tniscric ordiani in behalf of such 
persons, iiut though we do not now indict so 
much evil on those who think diffcrenily from 
us as it was formerly our custom to do, it may 
be that v. c do ourselves as nun h evil as ever by 
our treatment of them. Socrates was put to 
death, but the Socratic philosophy rose like the 
sun in heaven, and spread its illumination over 
the whole intellectual firmament. Christians 
were cast to the lions, but ihe Chrisiian church 
grew' up a stately and spreading tree, overtop- 
ping the older and less vigorous growths, and 
stifling them by its shade. Our merely social 
intolerance kills no one, roots out no opinions, 
but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain 
from any active effort for their diffusion. With 
us, heretical opinions do not perceptibly gain, 
or even lose, ground in cadi decade or genera- 
tion; they never blaze out far and wide, but 
continue to smoulder in the narrow circles of 
thinking and studious persons among whom 
they originate, without ever lighting up the 
general affairs of mankind with cither a true 
or a deceptive light. 

.And thus is kept up a state of things very 
satisfactory to scmie minds, because, without 
the unpleasant process of fining or impris- 
oning anybody, it maintains all prevailing 

clulge the Illusion that religious persecution has 
passed away, never to return? 


opinions outwardly undisturbed, while it does 
not absolutely interdict the exercise of reason 
by dissentients afflicted with the malady of 
thought. A convenient plan for having peace 
in the intellectual w'orld, and keeping all 
things going on therein very much as they do 
already. But the price paid for this sort of in- 
tellectual pacification is the sacrifice of the en- 
tire moral courage of the human mind. A state 
of things in which a large portion of the most 
active and inejuiring intellects find it advis- 
able to keep the general principles and gi'ounds 
of their convictions within their ow'n breasts, 
and attempt, in what they address to the pub- 
lic. to fit as much as they can of their ow'n con- 
clusions to premise's which they have inter- 
nally renounced, cannot scud forth the open, 
fc'arless cliaiacters, and logical, ccjnsi.stenl in- 
tellects who once adorned the thinking world. 
'Fhc SOI t of men who can be looked for under 
it, are cither mere roiifonners to common- 
place, or time-servers tor truth, whose argu- 
ments on all great subjects arc meant for their 
hearers, and arc not those which have con- 
vinced themselves. TIiosc who avoid this al- 
ternative, do so by narrowing their thoughts 
and interests to things which can he spoken of 
without venturing within the rc'gion of pi in- 
ciplcs, that is, to small practical matters, 
which w'ould come right of themselves, if but 
the minds of tnankirul were snengihenecl and 
enlarged, and which will never be inadc'eftectu- 
ally right until then: while that which would 
strengthen and enlarge men’s minds, free and 
daring speculation on the highest subjects, is 
ahaiiclonec!. 

'Those in whose eyes this reticence on the 
part of heretics is no evil should consider, in 
the first place, that in conseejuence of it there 
is nc'vcr any f.iir and tlioioiigh discussion of 
heretical opinions; and that such of them as 
could not stand such a discussion, though they 
may he preveiilcxi from sprc'acUng, do not cli.s- 
appear. But it is not the minds oi heretics that 
are deterioiatcd most by the ban placed on all 
incpiiry which does not end in the orthodox 
conclusions. 'Jhe greatest harm done is to those 
w^lio arc not heretics, and whose whole mental 
develcipincnt is cramped, and the.r rca.son 
cowed, by the fear of heresy. Who can compute 
what the world loses in the multitude of promis- 
ing intellects combined with timid characters, 
who dare not follcjw oiii any bold, vigorems, 
inc^epcridcrit train of thought, lest it should 
land them in something which w^ould admit 
of being considered irreligious or immoral? 
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Among them ivc may occasionally see some 
man of deep conscientiousness, and subtle and 
refined understanding, who spends a life in 
sophisticating with an intellect which he can- 
not silence, and exhausts the resources of in- 
genuity in attempting to reconcile the prompt- 
ings of his conscience and reason with ortho- 
doxy. which yet he docs not. perhaps, to the 
end succeed in doing. 

No one can be a great thinker who does not 
recognise, that as a thinker it is his first duty 
to follow his intellect tej whatever conclusions 
it may lead. Truth gains more even by the 
errors of one who, with due study and prepara 
lion, thinks for himself, than by the true opin- 
ions of those who only hedd them because they 
do not suficr themselves to think. Not lliat it is 
soled y, or chiefly, tcj form great thinkers, that 
freedom of thinking is recjiiired. On the con- 
trary. it is as mucli and exeii more indispensa- 
ble to enable average luiinan beings to aitain 
the mental stature which they are capable of. 
rhere ha\e been, and may again be, great in- 
dividual thinkerv ,1 » geneial atmosphere of 

mental slavery. But there never has been, nor 
ever w'ill be, in that atrnospheie an intellectu- 
ally active pccjple. Where any fjeople lias made 
a temporary apprcjach to such a <hara(rer, it 
has been because the dread of heteiodox specu- 
lation was for a time suspendcxl. \Vhere there 
is a tac it ccjnvontion that principles are not to 
be disputed; where the discussion of the great- 
est cpiestions which can cKcu])y humanity is 
considered to be closed, we cannot hope to 
find that generally high scale ol mental activity 
wliich has made some periods ol hisiorv so re- 
markable. Never when controversy avoided the 
subjc'cts which are large and imporiaiit enough 
to kindle enihusiasm, vva ? the mind of a people 
St irred up from its fouiida t ions, and the impulse 
given which raised even persons c^f the most 
ordinary intellect to sonic’thing of the dignity 
of thinking beings. Of such we have Jiad an 
example in the cc^nditionof Europeduring the 
limes immediately following the Rcfcjrmaiion; 
another, though limited to the Con linen i and 
I9 a more cultivated class, in the speculative 
movcmicnt of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; and a third, of still briefer duration, 
in the intellectual fermentation ol Germany 
during the Ciocthian and Fichtean period, 
'llu sc periods differed widely in the- particular 
opinions which they developed; but were alike 
in this, that during all three the yokeof author- 
ity was brcjkeii. In cacli, an old mental despot- 
ism had been thrown off, and no new otic hud 


yet taken its place. The impulse given at these 
three periods has made Europe wiiai it now is. 
Every single Jiuprcjvement which has taken 
place cither in the human ntind or in institu- 
tions. may be traced distinctly to one or other 
of them. Appearances have for some time in- 
dicated iliat all three impulses are well nigh 
spent; and we can expect iif) fresh start until 
we again assert our mental freedom. 

Eet us now pass to the second division of the 
arguiiif'nt, and dismissing the supposition that 
any of the received opinions may be false, let 
us assume them to he true, and examine into 
the worth of the manner in which they are 
likely to be held. wJien their tnitli is nr)t ficcly 
and openly canvassed. However unwillingly a 
person who has a strong opinion may admit 
the pf>ssibiliiy that his o]>inion may be false, he 
ought to he nuivc'd bv the consideration that, 
licmc vct triK it ma) be, if it is nejt fully, fre- 
qucnth.and fearlessly cliscussed.it will be held 
as a dead clogm.i, not a living truth. 

'rhe-re is a c lass of perst>ns (haj)pilynot quite 
so numcrcjiis as tonnerlv) wJud think it enough 
if a person assents undoubtingly to what they 
think true, though he lias no knowledge what- 
ever ol the giounds of the opinion, and could 
not make a tenable clidence cjf it against the 
most supeificial objections. Such persons, if 
they can once get their crec'cl taught Irom au- 
thority, naturally think that no good, and 
some harm, come s of its being allowed to he 
cjuestioned. Where their inlluence prevails, 
they make it nearly impossible for the received 
o]>inion 10 be rejec ted wisely andconsiderately, 
though it may still be rejc*cted rashly and 
ignorantly; for to slim out discussion entirely 
is seldom possible, and when it once gels in. 
beliefs not grounded on conviction are apt to 
give way bclore the slightest semblance of an 
argument. W.iiving. however, this possibility- 
assuming that the true opinion abides in the 
mind, hut abides as a prejudice, a belief inde- 
pendent ol. and proof against, argument— this 
is not ilie way in vvliich truth ought to be held 
by a rational being. I'liis is not knowing the? 
truth. I'ruth. thus held, is but one superstition 
tlie more, aicidentally clinging to the words 
which enunciate a (ruth. 

If the iiitellcxr and judgment of mankind 
ought to be cultivated, a thing which Brotes- 
lams at least do not deny, on what can these 
faculties be more a p propria t/^ly exercised by 
any one, than on the things wliich concern him 
so much that it is considered necessary for him 
to hold opinions on them? If the cultivation 
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of the understanding consists in one thing 
more than in another, it is surely in learning 
the grounds of one's own opinions. Whatever 
people believe, on subjects on which it is of 
the first importance to believe rightly, they 
ought to be able to defend against at least the 
common objections. Ibit, some one may say, 
**Let them be taught the grounds of their opin- 
ions. It does not follow that opinions must be 
merely parroted because they are never heard 
controverted. Persons who learn geometry do 
not simply commit the theorems to memory, 
but understand and learn likewise the demon- 
strations; and it would be absurd to say that 
tliey remain ignorant of the grounds of geo- 
metrical truths, because they nc\t r hear any 
one deny, and attempt to disprove them.” Un- 
doubtedly: and such teaching suffices on a sub- 
ject like mathematics, where there is nothing 
at all to be said on the wrong side of the cpies- 
tioii. The peculiarity of the evidence of mathe- 
matic al truths is that all the argument is on 
one side. There are no objections, and no 
answers to objectiems. Hut on e\cry subject on 
which difference of (opinion is possible, the 
truth depends on a balance to be struck be- 
tween two sets of conflicting reasons. K\en in 
natiiial philosophy, there is always some other 
explanation possible of the same facts; some 
gecjcentric theory instead of helioccniric, some 
phlogiston instead of oxygen; and it has to be 
shown why that other ihccjry cannot be the 
true one: and until this is shown, and until we 
know henv it is shown, wc do not uiidcrsiand 
the grounds of our opinion. 

Hut when we tiiin to subjects infinitely more 
roiiiplicatcd, to morals, religion, politics, social 
relations, and the business of life, tin cc-fourihs 
of the arguments for every disputed opinion 
consist in dispelling the appearances w'liich 
favour sonic opinion diffc’rent from it. The 
gieatest orator, save one, of antkjuity, has left 
it on record that he always studied his adver- 
sary's case with as great, if not still greater, in- 
tensity than even his own. What Caccro prac- 
tised as the means of forensic success recpiires 
to be imitated by all w'ho study any suojecl in 
Older to arrive al the truth, lie whokiiowsonly 
his own side of the rase, knows little of that. 
His reasons may be good, and no c^ne may have 
been able to refute ilieiii. Hut il he is ecjually 
unable to refute the leasons on the opposite 
side; il he docs not so much as know w'hat they 
are, he has no ground for preferring either 
opinion. The rational position for him would 
be suspension of judgment, and unless he con- 


tents himself with that, he is either led by au- 
thority, or adopts, like the generality of the 
world, the side to whic h he fc'els most inclina- 
tion. Nor is il enough ihat he should hear the 
arguments cjf adversaries from his own teachers, 
presented as they state them, and ac companied 
by what they offer as refutations. That is not 
the w'ay to do justice to the aiguments, or bring 
them into real conlact with his own mind. He 
must be able to hc‘ar them Irom persons who 
actually bedieve ihein; who defend them in 
earnest, and do their very utmost for them. He 
must know them in their most plausible and 
persuasive form; he must feel the whole feme 
of the dillicidty which the Iriic vic^w of the 
subject has to encoiintcT and dispose of: else 
he will never really possc*ss hiinsell of the? por- 
tion of truth whicli meets and removes tliat 
dilTiculty. 

Ninety-nine in a hundred of what arc called 
educated men are in this condition; even of 
those wlio can argnc'fliu'iilly lor their opinions. 
Their conchisicni may be true, but it might be 
false for anything they know: they have never 
thrown tIuMnsel\es into the mental position 
of those who think clilieu ntly fioin them, and 
considered what such peiscjiis may have' to say; 
and c.on sec j II ent ly they do not, in any proper 
sense of the word, know the doctrine* which 
they themselves [)rofess. Thc*y do not know 
those parts of it which ex])laiii>and justify the 
rt'inainder; the considc'ranons which show that 
a fact which sc'crningly ccmflicts with another 
is ICC one ilal)le with it, or that, of two appart*nt- 
ly strong reasons, one and not the other ought 
to be preferred. All ihat part of the truth 
which turns the scale, and decides the judg- 
ment of a completely inlorincd mind, they are 
strangers to; nor is it ever really known, but 
to those who have attended ef|ually and im- 
partially to bcitli sides, and endcavouied to sec 
the reasons ol bcuh in the siroiigc'st light. So 
essential is this discipline to a real uiidei stand- 
ing cjf moral and human subjc:ets, tliat if oppo- 
nents ol all important truths do not exist, it 
is indispensable* to imagine them, and supply 
them with the strongest arguments wliicli the 
most skill 111 devil’s advocate can conjure up. 

'I'o abate (he force cd these consicteralions, 
an enemy of free: discussion may be supposed 
to say, that tJicre is no necessity for mankind in 
general to know' and unclc*rstand all (hat can 
be said against or for their opinions by pliilos- 
optiers and llu*cjlogians. That it is not needful 
for common men to be able to (‘xpose all the 
missiateiiientsorfallac iesoi an ingenious oppo- 
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nent. l'h:ir it is enough if there is always sf)inc- 
l>ody capal)lc of answering them, so that noth- 
ing likely tf) mislead uninstru( ted persons re- 
mains unrehitcd. 'J’hat simple minds, having 
been taught the f)bvi()us grounds of the truths 
inculcated on them, may trust to authority for 
the rest, and being aware that they ha\e mdthcr 
knowledge nor talent to resolve e\ery dillkulty 
which can be raised, may repose in the as- 
surance that all those wliieh have been raised 
have been or can be answered, by llmse who 
are specially trained to the task. 

Ciomediiig to this view of the subject the ut- 
most that can lie claimed Icir it by those most 
easily satisfied with the amciunt of understand- 
ing of triitli which ought to accompany the be- 
lief of it; e\eii so, the argument lor Iree discus- 
sion is no way weakened. For even this doc- 
trine acknowledges that mankind ouglit to 
have a rational assurance that all tibjections 
have bec‘n satislac torily answered; and how are 
they to be answered if that which recjuiies to 
bc‘ ansuc-ied is not ‘»noken? or how <'an lhc‘ an- 
s^ver be known to be s4!iislactoiy, if the olijec- 
tors Ihive no opportunity of showing that it is 
iinsai islac tor>? 11 not the public, at least the 
philosojdiers and theologians who are tci re- 
solve the* dilfu nit ies, must make themselves fa- 
miliar with those diflic iihic\s in their most puz- 
zling lorm; and this <annoi be ac< oinplished 
unless they are Irec ly si.. tod, and placed in the 
most acIvantag(‘oiis liglit wliicli they admit of. 
'File (Catholic CUmich lias its own way of deal- 
ing with this emliarrassing problem. It makes 
a broad sepal alioii between those who can be 
periniiK'd to receive its doc nines on convic- 
tion, and those vnIio must ac< < pt them on trust. 
NeiihcT, iiidc-ed, are allowed any choice as to 
what they will acci*pl: but the clergy, such at 
lc*ast as can be liilly confided in, may admis- 
sibly and meriioi iously make themselves ac- 
c]iiainied with the arguments of opponents, 
in order to answer them, and may, therefore, 
read heretical bf>oks; the laity, not unless by 
special permission, hard to he ohtained. Fliis 
discipline recognises a knowledge of the c*ne- 
iiiy’s case as beiicTicial to the teaclieis, but finds 
means, consistent with this, of denying it to 
the rest of the world: thus giving 10 the elite 
more menial culture, though not more menial 
fr^‘cdom, than it allows to (he mass. By this dc'- 
vice it succeeds in obtaining the kind of men- 
tal superiority which its purposc^s rc*cpnre; f<3r 
though culture without freculom never made 
a laigc and liberal mind, it can make a clever 
nisi l)rius advocate ol a cause. But in countries 


professing Protestantism, this resc^urce is de- 
nied; since Protestants liold, at least in theory, 
that the responsibility for the choice of a re- 
ligion must he home by each for himscll, and 
cannot be thrown oil upon teachers. Besides, in 
the prc?sciit state of the world, it is practically 
impossible that writings which are read by the 
instructed can be kept from the un instructed. 
If the teachers of mankind are to be cogni- 
sant of all that they ought to know, everytliiiig 
must be free to be written and publishecl with- 
out lestraint. 

If. however, the mischievous operation of the 
abse nce of Ircc discussion, when the received 
o])inie)ns are true, were confined to leaving 
men ignorant cjf the gToiinds cjf those opinions, 
it might be thought that this, if an intellectual, 
is no moial evil, and does not affect the worth 
of the opinions, regarded in their influence on 
the character. The lact, however, is. iliai not 
only the gniuiids of the c^pinion are iorgotteii 
in the absence of discussion, but too often the 
meaning of the opinion itself. T he words whic h 
cf^nvc’v It I c'ase to suggest ideas, or suggest only 
a small portion of those tliey were originally 
cmploved to communicate. Instead of a vivid 
conception and a living belief, there remain 
onlv a lew phiasc s rc-iaiiied by rcjie: or. if any 
part, the shell and husk only of the meaning 
is retained, the fiiu*r essence being lost. 'Flic 
great chapter in human Iiisiorv which this fact 
occupies and fills, cannot be too earnestly 
stud ic'd and meditated on. 

It is illustrated in the experience of almost 
all ethical doctrines and religious creeds. They 
are ail full of meaning and vitality to those 
who originate them, and to the direct disciples 
of the originaicms. Their meaning coniinuc's to 
be felt in undiminished strength, and is per- 
haps brought out into even fuller conscious- 
ness, so long as the struggle lasts to give the 
doctrine or creed an ascendancy over other 
creeds. At last it either prevails, and becomes 
the general opinion, or its progress stops; it 
keeps possession of the ground it has gained, 
but ceases to spiead furthc’r. When either of 
thc'sc results has bt*coinc apparent, contro- 
versv on the subject Hags, ancl graduallv dies 
away. "Fhe doctrine has taken its place, il not 
as a received opinion, as one of the admitted 
.sects or divisions of opinion: those who hold 
it have generally inherited, not adopted it: 
and conversion from one those doctrines 
to another, being now an exceptional fact, oc- 
cupies little place* in the ihouglits of their pio- 
fessors. Instead of being, as at first, cc^nstaiiily 
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oil the alert either to defeiul ibcnisclves against 
the world, or to bring the world over to them, 
they have subsided into acquiestenee. and 
neither listen, when they can help it, to argu- 
ments against their creed, nor trouble dis- 
sentients (if there be such) with arguments in 
its favour. From tliis time may usually be dated 
the dci line in the living power of the doctrine. 

We otien hear the teachers <if all creeds la- 
menting the difficulty nf keeping up in the 
minds of believers a lively apprehension of the 
truth which they nominally recognise, so that 
it may penetrate the feelings, and atcpiirc a 
real masters o\er the conduct. No such dif- 
ficulfy is complained of while the < reed is still 
fighting for its existence; t*\en the weaker com- 
batants then know and feel what they are fight- 
ing hir. and the difierciue between it and 
other doctrines; and in that perriod of every 
creed’s existence, not a ft'w peisotis may be.* 
found, whohave realised its fundamental prin- 
c iplcs in all the lorms of thought, have weighed 
and considered them in all their important 
bearings, and have experienced the full effect 
on the character which belief in that creed 
ought to produce in a mind thoroughly im- 
huecl with it. But \Nhcn it has come tcj be an 
hereditary crec*d, and to be received passively, 
not actisely— when the mind is no longer coni- 
j>ellcd, in the same c!c;gree as at first, to exer-' 
CISC its vital powers on the cpieslions which its 
belief presents to it, there is a ]>iogressive tend- 
ency to lorgei all of the belief except the foTr- 
miilaries, or to give it a dull and totpid assc*ni, 
as il accepting it on trust dispensed with the 
necessity of realising it in consciousness, or 
testing il by personal experience, until it al- 
most c:easc;s to connect itself at all with the 
inner life of the human being, riien arc seen 
the cases, so frec|uent in this age of the w^orld 
as almost to form the majority, in which the 
creed remains as it were outside the mind, in- 
crusting and petrifying it against all other in- 
fluences addressed to the higher jjarts of our 
nature; manifesting its power by not suffering 
any fresh and living conviction to get in. but 
itself doing nothing for tfie mind or heart, ex- 
cept standing .sentinel over them to keep them 
vacant. 

lo what an extent doctrines intrinsically 
fitted to make the deepest impression tijjon the 
mind may remain in it as dead beliefs, w'ich- 
out being ever realised in the imagination, the 
feelings, or the understanding, is exemplified 
by the manner in which the majority of be- 
lievers hold the doctrines of Christianity. By 


Christianity I here mean w'hai is accounted 
such by all c hurches and st‘cts— ihe maxims and 
precepts contained in the New I'cstaineni. 
i’hose are considered sacred, and accepted as 
laws, by all professing Christians. Yet it is 
scarcely too much to say that not one Christian 
in a thousand guides or tests his individual 
conduct by reference to those laivs. The stand- 
ard to which he does refer it, is the custom of 
his nation, his c lass, or his religious prolession. 
He has thus, on the one hand, a collection of 
ethical maxims, which he believes to have been 
voiuhsafed to him by infalliblcMvisdomasrules 
for his government; and on the other a set of 
every-day judgments and practices, which go 
a certain length with some cjI those maxims, 
not so great a length with others, stand in di- 
rc*ci opposition to some, and ate, on the whole, 
a compromise betw-cen the Christian crec*d and 
the interests and suggestions of worldly lite. 
To the first of these standards he gives his liom- 
age: to tlie other his real allegiance. 

All Christians believe that the blessed are 
the poor and humble, and those who are ill- 
iiscd by the woilcl; that il is easier lor a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom ol heaven; (hat 
they should judge not, lest ihcybc iuciged; that 
they should swear not at all; that they sboulcl 
love their neighbour as themselves: that if 
one take their cloak, they shoiifirgivc him their 
c'oat also; that tlicy should take no thought for 
the morrow; that il they would he perfec t ihc*y 
should sell all that they have and give it to the 
poor. They are not insincere when they say 
that tliey believe these things. They do l)elieve 
thc*m, as people believe what they have always 
hc*ard lauded and iic*\er discussed. But in the 
sense* of that living belief whicli regulates con- 
duc i, they f>elieve lliese doc trines just up tc^ the 
point to which it is iisu.d to act upon them. 
'Mie doc trines in lhc*ir integrity arc sCTviceahlc 
to pelt adversaries w'ith; and it is underslcjod 
that they arc to he jjut forward (when possi- 
ble) as the reasons for whatever people do that 
they think laudable. But any one who remind- 
ed them that the mayims reejuire an infinity of 
tilings w'hich they never even think (»f doing, 
would gain nothing hut to be classed among 
those very unpopular characters w'ho affect to 
be better tliaii other people. The doctrines 
have no hold on ordinary believers— are not a 
power in their minds. They have an habitual 
respect for the sound of them, but ncj feeling 
which spreads from the words to the things 
signified, and forces the mind to take them in. 
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and make them conform to tlie formula. When- 
ever conduct is concerned, they look round for 
Mr. A and B to direct them how far to go in 
obeying Christ. 

Now we may be well assured that the case 
was not thus, but far otherwise, with the early 
Christians. Had it been thus, Christianity never 
would have expanded from an obscure sc'ct of 
the despised Hebrews into the religion of the 
Roman empire. When their enemies said, “See 
how these Christians love one anoilier’* (a re- 
mark not likely to be made by anybody now), 
they assuredly had a much livelier feeling of 
the meaning of their creed than they have ever 
had since. And to this cause, piobably, it is 
chiefly owing that Christianity now makes so 
little progress in extending its domain, and 
after eighteen centuries is .still nearly confincxl 
to Europeans and the descendants cif Europe- 
ans. Even with the strictly n*ligiou.s, who are 
rniicJi in earnest about their doc trines, and at- 
tach a greater amount of meaning to many of 
them than people in general, it commonly 
happens that liie p-irt v\hicli is thus compara- 
tively active in their minds is that which was 
made by (Calvin, c^r Knox, or some siuli pc'rson 
much ncvirer in character to themselves. The 
.sayings c^f Christ coexist passively in their 
minds, producing h.irdly any effect beyond 
wliat is caused b) meie li.stening to words .so 
amiable and bland. There! are many reasons, 
doubtless, why doctrines which are the badge 
of a sect retain more of their vii.dity than those 
common to all recognised sec is, and why more 
j^ains are taken hy teachers to keep ilieir mean- 
ing alive; but one reason certainly is. that the 
]>eculiar doctrines aie more cpiesi ioned. and 
have to be oftener defendcxl against open gain- 
sayers. Both teachers and learners go to .slec'p 
at their post, as soon as there is no enemy in 
the field. 

The .same thing holds true, generally s]>cak- 
ing, of all traditional doc trines— those of pru- 
dence and knowledge of life, as well as of 
morals or religion. All languages and litcrra- 
tiires arc full of gencTal observations on life, 
both as to what it is, and how to conduct one- 
self in it; cjbservations w'hich cveiybcKly knows, 
which everybody rcpc'ats, or hears with ac- 
cjuiesccncc, w’hich arc received as truisms, yet 
of w'hich most peoj^le first truly learn the 
meaning when experience, generally of a pain- 
ful kind, has made it a reality tcj them. How 
often, when smarting under some unlorc.secn 
misfortune or disappointment, docs a person 
call to mind some proverb or comnion saying, 


familiar to him all his life, the meaning cjf 
which, if he bad c\er before felt it as he does 
nows would base saved him from the calamity. 
There are indc-ed reasons for this, other than 
the absence of discu.ssion; there are many 
truths of which the full meaning cannot be 
realised until personal experience has brought 
it home. But niiuh more of the meaning even 
of these would have heem understood, and 
what was understood would have been far 
more dc*cply impre.ssecl on the mind, if the man 
had been accustomed to hear it argued pro 
and con hy people wlio did understand it. The 
fatal tendency of mankind to leave cjff think- 
ing about a thing when it is no longer doubt- 
ful, is the cause ol half their errors. A con- 
temporary author has well .spf>ken of “the 
deep slumber of a decided cjpinion.*’ 

But what! (it may he askc'd) Is the absence 
of unanimity an indispensable condition of 
true kfiowicdge? Is it ncce.ssary that some part 
of mankind should persist in error to enable 
any 10 realise the truth? Does a belief cease to 
he real and viral as soon as it is generally re- 
ceivcd—aiul i.s a proposition never thoroughly 
understood and felt unless some doubt of it re- 
mains? As soon as mankind liavc unanimously 
accepted a tiutli, docs the truth pcri.sh within 
them? rhe highest aim and best result of 
imj>rovc‘d intelligence, it has hitherto been 
thought, is to unite mankind more* and more in 
the acknowledgment of all important truths; 
and does rhe intelligence! only last as long as 
it has not achieved its object? Do the fruits of 
conc|ucst pciish hy the very completeness of the 
victory? 

I alliriu no such thing. As mankind improve, 
the iimnhcr of doctrines which are no longer 
disputed or doubted will he constantlv c)n the 
iiurc-ase: and the well-being of mankind may 
almost he mcxisurcd by the number and gravity 
of the truths which liave reached the point of 
being iincontcsicd. Ehe cessation, on one cpies- 
lion after another, of serious c'onirov ersv . is 
one of the necessary inc idents of the consolida- 
tion of opinic^n: a consolidation as salutary in 
the case of true opinions, as it is clangc'rous 
and noxious when the opinions are eironcous. 
But thcMigh this gradual narrowing of the 
hounds of div ersity of opinion is necessary in 
both senses td the tc'rrn, being at once inevi- 
table and indispensable, we are not therefore 
obliged to conclude that a\Mts consequences 
must he beneficial. The loss of so important an 
aid to the inlelligeni and living apprehension 
of a truth, as is afforded by the necessity of ex- 
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plaining it to. or dcfondiiig it against, oppo- 
nents, though not sufficient to outwcigli, is no 
trifling drawback from, the benefit of its uni- 
versal recognition. Where this advantage can 
no longer be had, 1 confess I should like to see 
the teachers of mankind endeavouring to pro- 
vide a substitute for it; some contrivance for 
making the difficulties of the question as pres- 
ent to the learner’s consciousness, as if they 
were pressed upon him by a dissentient cham- 
pion, eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this 
purpose, they have lost those they formerly 
hatl. The Socratic dialectics, so magnifii ently 
exemplified in the dialogues of Plato, were a 
contrivance of this description. I hey were es- 
sentially a negative discussion of the great 
question of philosojihy and life, directed with 
consummate skill to the purpose ol coiixiiic- 
ing any one who had merely adopted the com- 
monplaces of receivc'd opinion that he did not 
understand the subject— that he as yet attached 
no definite meaning to the doctrines he pro- 
fessed; in order that, becoming aware ol his 
ignorance, he might be put in the way to ob- 
tain a stable belief, resting on a clear appre- 
hension both of the meaning cif clcxtrincs and 
of their evidence. The school disputations of 
the Middle Ages had a somewhat similar ob- 
ject. They were inteiicled to make sure that 
the pupil understood his own opinion, and 
(by necessary correlation) the opinion oppc>sc*d 
to it, and c.oulcl eiilorce the grcjunds of the one 
and confute those of the other. These last-nieii- 
lioned contc!stshacl indeed the incurablcdcFcc t, 
that the premises appealc*d to were taken liom 
authority, not frcmi reasem; and, as a discip- 
line to the mind, they were in every rc*spcct in- 
ferior to the power! ul dialectics which formed 
the intellects of the “Socratici viri”; but the 
modcTn mind owes far nierre to both than it is 
generally willing to admit, and the pre-sem 
modes of ediicatiun contain nothing which in 
the smallest degree supjrlies the place eithc*r 
Cif the one or of the other. A jrcison t\ho de- 
rives all his instruction frcmi teachers cjr irooks, 
even if he escape the besetting temptation of 
contenting himself with cram, is under no 
compulsion to hear both sides; accordingly it 
is far from a frec|ucnt accomplishment, even 
among thinkers, to know both sides; and the 
weakest part of what everybody says in delciicc 
of his opinion is what he intends as a reply to 
antagonists. 

It is the fashion of the present time to dis- 
parage negative logic— that which points out 


weaknesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. Such neg- 
ative criticism would indeed be poor enough 
as an ultimate rcvsuli; but as a means to attain- 
ing any positive knowledge or convic tion wor- 
thy the naint\ it cannot be \ allied too highly; 
and until peojilc are again systematically 
trained to it, thcnc will be few gre^at thinkers, 
and a low general avciagc of intellect, in any 
buttheniatliematical andjrhysicai dcfiartmc iUs 
of spec Illation. On any other subject no one’s 
opinions clc*sei\e lire name of knowledge’, ex- 
cept so far as he has either had lorct^cl upon 
him by others, or gone through ol himself, the 
same mctilal process wliich would ha\e been 
rc*c]uirc*d ol him in carrying on an actixe 
controversy with opponents. That, therefore, 
which xvhen absent, it is so indispensable, but 
so diflicult, to create, how worse than absuid 
it is to forc’go, when spontaneously olleniig 
itself! If there ate any persons who contest a 
received opinion, or x\ho will do so if law or 
opinion will let them, let us tliaiik ihc’in tor 
it, open our minds to listen to them, and re- 
joice that tlreie is some c)ne to do loi us what 
xve othe rwise ought, if w^e have any regard lor 
either the certainty or tire vitality ol out con- 
victions, to do wdth iiuit h greater labour lor 
ourselves. 

It still remains to speak of one of the prin- 
cipal causes which make di\ersii\ of opinion 
adxaniagcoiis, ;uid will coniiniu' to <lo so until 
mankind sliall have entered a stage ol intel- 
lectual advanceiiieiit which at j;)iesent seems 
at an incalculable distance. \Vc' have hiiheito 
considered only two |)()ssihilities: that the le- 
ceivecl opinion may be false, and some* oilic-r 
opinion, coirscc|uenily. true; or that, the rc*- 
ceived opinion being true, a coiillic t with the 
opposite erior is essential to a clear apprehen- 
sion and deep fe eling of its trutli. But there is 
a commoner case lliaii either of thc.*se; when 
the ccjrillic ling doctrines, instc'ad of being one 
true and the oihcT false, share the truth bc> 
tween them; and the nonconfonning opinion 
is needed to supply the remainder ol the tiutli, 
of whiclr the received doctrine embodies only 
a part. iVipular opinions, on subjects not pal- 
pable to sense, arc olrcn true’, but seldom or 
never the whole truth. I'Jiey are a part oi tire 
truth; sometintes a gic?ater, sometimes a siirall- 
er part, but exaggerated, distorted, and clis- 
joiiitecl from tire truths by which they ought 
to le accompanied and limited. Heretical 
opinions, on the other hand, are generally 
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some of these suppressed and ncgicc ted truths, 
bursting the bonds whidi kept them down, 
and either seeking reconciliation with the 
truth contained in the common opinion, or 
fronting it as enemies, and setting themselves 
up, with similar exclusiveness, as the whole 
truth. I he latter case is hitherto tJie most fre- 
cpieni, as, in the human mind, onc-sidedness 
has always been the rule, and many-sidedness 
the extejilion. Hence, e\cii in re\(du lions of 
rjpinion, one part of tin* initli usually sets while 
another rises. Kven progress, which c>ught to 
superadd. for the most jiart only subslilutc\s. 
one partial and incomplete truth lor another; 
improvi'meiit consisting ( hielly in tliis. that the 
new Iragmeut ot truth is uujre wanted, more 
•tdapted to the needs ol the lime, than that 
which it disj)laces. Such being the partial char- 
acter cd pievailing opinions, e\en when rest- 
ing on a true loundaiion, e\eiy opinion which 
embodies somewhat ol the portion ol tiiith 
whicJi thc‘ common opinion cjinits, ought to 
l>e c onsidc ic'd prc'c b)us, with whate ver amount 
ol error and coniusi«iii that truth may be 
blc ndc'd. No sober judge ol hum.ui affairs w'ifl 
feel bound to lie indignant Ix c.iuse those who 
loice on oui notice trutlis w’hicli we sliould 
otherwise have ovei looked, overlook some of 
those winch we sc’c. Kathei, he will think that 
so long as popular truth is one sided, it is more 
desirafile than oiheiwis* that un|3opular truth 
should ha\ e one-sided assertors loo; such lieing 
usually the most energetic, and the most likely 
to compel leluciani attention to the' Iragiiic'nt 
ol wisdom whicli tliev preu laim as il it weie the 
whole. 

rinis, in the eighteenth century, when near- 
ly all the instiuclecl. and all those ol the* uii- 
iiistiucied who were lc*d fiy thc’in, were lost in 
admiration of what is callecl civilisation, and 
ol the maivels of modern science, literature, 
and pliilosopliy, and while greailv ovei rating 
the amount ol unlikeness between the mcMi ol 
modern and those of ancicait times, indulged 
the belief that the whole ol the dillereiice was 
in their own lavour; with what a salutary 
Uiock did the paiadoxes of Rousseau explode 
like' i)ombshelis in the midst, dislocating the 
compact mass of onc'-sidecl opinion, and torc- 
ing its elements to recombine in a better form 
ancl with additional ingredients. Not that the 
current opinions were on the whole lai liter 
Jrorn the truth than Rou.sseau's wc*ie; on the 
contrary, they were nearer to it; they contained 
more of positive truth, and vc^ry much h*ss of 
error. Nevertheless there lay in Rousseau’s 


doctrine, and has flcjated down the stream of 
opinion along wiUi it, a considerable amount 
ol exactly those truths wliich the popular opin- 
ion wanted; and these arc the deposit which 
was left behind when the flood subsided. 'The 
supericjr worth of simplicity ol life, the ener- 
vating and demoralising effect of the trammels 
and hypocrisies of ariilicial society, arc ideas 
which have never been entirely absent from 
cultivated minds since Rousseau wrote; and 
they will in time jiroduce their clue effect, 
though at present needing to be asserted as 
much as ever, and to be asserted by deeds, for 
words, on this siilijecl, have nearly exhausted 
llieir j>ower. 

Ill pcjlitics. again, it is almost a common- 
place. that a party ol (3rder cjr stability, ancl a 
pal tv of progress or refcinn, are boi.li neccssarv 
elements ol a healthy state of political lile: 
until the one or the cjther shall have so en- 
larged its mental grasp as to be a party cc|ually 
(jf order ancl ol progress, knowing ancl clisiin- 
giiishing what is (it to be preserved from wh.it 
ought to f)e sv\ej3l away. Kach ol these modes 
ol thinking cleriv es its uiiliiy from the deficien- 
cies ol the other: but it is in a great measure 
the* opjiosiiion of the other that keeps each 
within the limits of leason and sanity. Unless 
opinions lav oui able to democracy ancl to aris- 
tocracy. to property and to ecpiality, to co- 
*)peration ancl to competition, to luxury and 
to absiinc'iice, to sociality and incliv iciualitv, 
tc» liberlv .uid discipline, and all the other 
standing .iniagonisms of pvaciical life, are ex- 
pressed with c'cjual trecdom, and enforced ancl 
defended with ecjual talent and energy, there 
is no chance* ol both e lements obtaining tlieir 
due; one sc.ile is sure to go up, and the other 
clown, "rriilh. in the great jiractical ct>nceins 
of lile. is so muc h a cjuestion ol the lecoiic iling 
and combining of opposites, that \erv few h.ive 
minds sufficienilv capacious and impaitial to 
make the adjustment with an ap])ro.Kh locoi- 
rectness, and il has to be iii.ide liy ilie rough 
pi 01 ess ol a sliugglc betvxeeii comi>ataiits i'lghi- 
ing under hostile li.mneis. On anv of live great 
open cjuc'stions ju^t eiumieraicd, il either of 
the two opinions has a better claim than the 
othc'r. not iiieiedy to be tolerated, but to be 
encouraged and roiinienaiiced, it is the one 
which happens at the |>ariicular lime and 
pl.ue to be in a minoritv. 'I hat is ilu* o])inion 
which, lor the time being, r-efiresents the lU'g- 
lectcd interests, the side of human well-being 
which is in danger of obtaining less ilian its 
share. 1 am aware that there is not. in this 
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country, any intolerance o£ differences of opin- 
ion on most of these topics. I'hcy are adduced 
to show, by admitted and multiplied ex- 
amples, the universality of the fact, that only 
through diversity of opinion is there, in the 
existing slate of human intellect, a chance of 
fair play to all sides of the truth. When there 
are persons to be found wlio form an exception 
to the apparent unanimity of the world on any 
subject, even if the world is in the right, it is 
always probable that dissentients have some- 
thing worth hearing to say for themselves, 
and that truth wc^uld lose something by their 
silence. 

It may be objected, “Hut some rec eived prin- 
ciples, especially on the highest and most vital 
subjects, are more than half-truths. The Chris- 
tian morality, for instance, is the whole truth 
on that subject, and if any one teaches a moral- 
ity which varies from it, he is wholly in error.” 
As this is of all cases the most important in 
practice, none can be fitter to test the general 
maxim. But before pronouncing what Chris- 
tian morality is or is not. it would be desirable 
to decide what is meant by Cliiistian morality. 
If it means die morality of the New Testa- 
ment, I wonder that any one who deri\es his 
knowledge of this fioiii the book itself, can 
suppose that it was announced, or intended, as 
a complete doctrine of morals. I'he Gospel al-' 
ways refers to a pre-existing morality, and con- 
fines its precepts to the particulais in which 
that morality was to be corrected, or super- 
seded by a wider and higher; expiessing itself, 
moreover, in terms most general, often impos- 
sible to be interpreted literally, and possessing 
rather the impressiveness of poetry or elo- 
quence than the precision of legislation. I'o 
extract from it a body eff ethical doctrine, has 
never been possible ^virhoui eking it out fiom 
the Old Testament, that is, from a syMeiii elab- 
orate indeed, but in many respects barbarous, 
and intended only for a barbaious people. St. 
Paul, a declared enemy to this Judaical mode 
of interpreting the doctrine ancl filling up the 
scheme of his Master, ec|uall\ assumes a pre- 
existing morality, namely that of the Greeks 
and Romans; and his aclvice to Christians is 
in a great measure a system eff accoimnod.itioii 
to that; even to the extent of giving an appar- 
ent sanction tci slavery. What is called Chris- 
tian, but should rather be termed theological, 
morality, was not the work Cif Christ 01 the 
Apostles, but is of much later origin, having 
been gradually built up by the Catholic cJmrcli 
of the first five centuries, and tliough ncit im- 


plicitly adopted by moderns and Protestants, 
has 1 >een much less modified by them than 
might have been expected. For the mcist part, 
indeed, they have ccjntentc'd themselves with 
cutting off the additions which liad been made 
to it in the Middle Ages, each sect supplying 
the place by fresh additions, adapted to its own 
character and tendencies. 

That mankind owe a great debt to this mor- 
ality, and to its t?arly teachers, I should be the 
last person to deny; but I do not scruple to 
say of it that it is, in many important points, 
incomplete and one-sided, and that unless 
ideas and feelings, not sanctioned by it, had 
contributed to the formation of Furopcan life 
ancl character, human affairs would have bt‘en 
in a worse condition than they now are. Chris- 
tian morality (so called) has all the characters 
of a reaction; it is, in grc?at part, a protest 
against Paganism. Its ideal is negative rather 
than positive: passive rather than active; In- 
ncKcnce rather than Nobleness; Abstinence 
from Evil, lalher than enc^rgetic Pursuit of 
Good: in its precepts (as has been well said) 
“thou shah not ’ predominates unduly over 
“thou shall.” In its horror of sensuality, it 
made an idol of asceticism, which has been 
gradually compromised away into one of legal- 
ity. It liolds out the hope of hc‘aven and the 
threat of hell, as the appointed and appropri- 
ate mruives to a virtuous life*: in this falling 
far below the best of the ancients, and doing 
what lies in it to give to human morality an 
essentially selfish character, by disconnecting 
each man’s leelings of duly Ironi the interests 
of his fellow c realm es. except so far as a sclf- 
iniercslcd indue enieiit is offcied to him for 
ccm.siiliiiig ilieni. It is essentially a doctrine of 
passive obedience; it inculcates submission to 
all authorities found established; who indeed 
arc not to l^e actively obeyed when they com- 
mand what religion forbids, but who arc not 
to be resisted, far less rebelled against, for any 
amount of wrong to ourselves. And while, in 
tile morality of the best Pagan nations, duly to 
the State hcjlcls even a disproportionate place, 
infringing on the jus* liberty of the individual; 
in purely Christian ethics, that grand depart- 
ment of duly is scarcely noticcxl or acknowd- 
edged. It is in the Koran, not the New I’csta- 
ment. that we read the maxim— “A ruler who 
appoints any man to an office, when there is 
in bis dominions anotlicr man belter cpialificd 
for It, sins against C’.od and against the State.” 
What little reccignitioii the idea of obligation 
to the public obtains in modern morality is 
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derived from Greek and Roman sources, not is incapable of rising to or sympathising in 


from C^hristian; as, even in the morality of 
private life, whatever exists of inagnanitiiily, 
highmindediiess, pcrstjnal dignity, even the 
sense of honour, is derivc^d from the purely hu- 
man, not the religious part of our education, 
and never could liavc grown out of a standard 
ol ethics in which the only w’orth, professedly 
recognised, is that of oljcdience. 

1 am as far as any one from pretending that 
these defects arc necessarily inherent in the 
C^hristian ethics in every manner in which it 
(an be conceived, or that the many reejuisites 
of a complete moral doctrine which it does not 
(ontain do not admit of being rcccjiu iled with 
it. Far less would I insinuate this of (he doc- 
trines and precepts of Christ liirnself. 1 believe 
that the sayings of Christ arc all that 1 can see 
any e\iclence of their having been intended to 
be: that they are irreconcilable with nothing 
which a compre^hensive morality recjiiires; that 
everything which is excellent in ethics may be 
bi ought within tb'^n. with no greater violence 
to their language tliau has been done to it by 
all who have attempted to deduce from them 
any practical .system ot conduct whatever. But 
it is (juite consiNient with this to believe that 
they contain, and were meant tcj contain, only 
a part ot the truth: that many essential ele- 
ments ot the highest morality aic among the 
things which are not pivividecl for, nor intend- 
ed to be provided tor, in the recorded deliver- 
ances of the Founder of Christianity, and 
which ha\e been entiiely thrown aside in the 
system of ethics erected on the basis of those 
delixcianccs by the Christian Church. And this 
being so, I think it a great error to persist in 
attempting to find in the Christian doctrine 
that complete rule tr^r our guidance xvhich its 
author intended it icj sanction and enforce, 
but only partially to provide. 1 belies e. too, 
that this narroxv* theory is becoming a grave 
]>tactical evil, detracting grc*atly from the mor- 
al training and instruction which so many 
well-meaning persons are now’ at length exert- 
ing themselves to promote. 1 much fear that 
By attempting to form the mind atid feelings 
on an exclusively religious type, and discard- 
ing those .secular standards (as for w'ant of a 
better name they may be called) w'hich hereto- 
fore coexisted with and sup])lcmeiucd the 
Christian ethics, receiving some of its spirit, 
and infusing into it sc)me of theirs, there will 
result, and is even now resulting, a Icnv, abject, 
servile type of character, w'hich, submit itself 
as it may to what it deems the Supreme Will, 


the conception of Supreme GcKKiness. 1 be- 
lieve that other ethics than any w'hich can be 
cvolxed Ircjm exclusively Christian sources, 
musi exist side by side wdth Christian ethics 
to produce the moral regeneration of man- 
kind: and that the Christian system is no ex- 
ception to the rule, that in an impc*rlcct stale 
of the human mind the interests cjf truth re- 
c|uire a diversity of cjpinions. 

It is not necessary that in ceasing to ignore 
the moral truths not contained in Christianity 
men should ignore any ai those which it does 
contain. Such prejudice, or oversight, when it 
occurs, is altogether an evil; but it is one fiom 
W’hich we cannot hope to be ahvays exempt, 
and must be regarded as the price paid for an 
inestimable good. The exclusive pretension 
made by a pan of the iruih to Im' the xvhole, 
must and ouglit to be protested against: and if 
a reactionary impulse should make the pro- 
testors unjust in their turn, this one-sidedness, 
like the other, may be lamented, but must be 
i(»lcraied. If Christians would teach infidels to 
be just to Christianity, they should ihcinsclxes 
be just to infidelity. It can do truth no serxice 
to blink the fact, knoxx’n to all xxho have the 
most ordinary accjuaintanc e xvilh litcrarx his- 
tory, that a large portion of tlic noisiest .inci 
most valuable moral teaching has been the 
work, not only of men who did not knoxx, but 
of men who knexv and rejected, the Christian 
faith. 

I do not pretend that the most unlimited 
use of the freedom of enunciating all possible 
opinions xvould pul an end to the exils of ic- 
ligious or pliilosophical sectarianism. Fverv 
truth xv'hii h men of nairoxx’ capac ity are in ear- 
nest about, is sure to be asserted, inculcated, 
and in many ways even acted on. as it no 
other truth cxistc'd in the xvorlcl. or at all 
cxents none that could limit or cjualitx the 
first. I acknoxvlcdge that the tendencx of all 
opinions to become sectarian is not cured by 
the freest discussion, but i.: often heightened 
and exacerbated theieby; the iruih xxhicli 
ought to haxe been, but xvas not. seen, being 
rejected all the more violently because pio- 
claimcd by persons regarded as opponents. But 
it is not on the impassioned partisan, it is on 
the calmer and more disinterested bystander, 
that this collision of opinions xvorks its salu- 
tary cffec t. Not the violent conflict betxv’ccn 
parts of the truth, but the <]uiet suppressic^n 
of half of it, is the formidable evil; there is 
alxvaxs hope wiien people are forced to listen 
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to both sides; it is when they attend only to 
one that errors harden into prejudices, and 
truth itself ceases to have the effect of truth, 
by being exaggerated into falsehood. And since 
there are few mental attributes more rare than 
that judicial faculty which can sit in intelli- 
gent judgment between two sides of a tpies- 
tion, of which only one is represented by an 
advocate before it, truth has no chance but in 
proportion as every side ol it, every opinion 
which embodies any fraction of the truth, not 
only finds advocates, but is so advocated as to 
be listened to. 

We have now recognised the nct essity to the 
mental well-being of mankind (on w'hich all 
their other well-being depends) of freedom of 
opinion, and freedom of the expression of 
opinion, on four distinct grounds; which we 
will ncjw briefly recapitulate. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, 
that opinion may, for aught we can certainly 
know, be true. To deny this is to assume our 
own iiiiallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an 
error, it may, and very commonly docs, con- 
tain a portion of truth; and sinc e the genc-ral 
or prevailing opinion on any suljjec t is rarely 
or never the whole truth, it is only by the 
collision of adverse opinions that the remain- 
der of the truth has any chance of being 
supplied. 

I'hirdly, even if the received opinion be not 
only true, but the whole truth; unless it is suf- 
fered to be, and actually is, vigorously and ear- 
nestly contestcxl, it will, by most of those who 
receive it, be held in the manner of a preju- 
dice, with little com|3reheiision or feeling of 
its raticjnal grounds. And iicn only this, l>ut, 
fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself 
will be in danger ol being lost, or enfeebled, 
and deprived of its vital effect on the character 
and cc^nduct: the dogma becoming a mere 
formal profession, incdlic acious fc^r good, but 
cumbering the ground, and pre\eiiting the 
grcjwth of any real and heartfelt ccm^iction, 
from reason or personal experience. 

Before quitting the subject cd freedom of 
opinion, it is fit to take some notice of those 
who say that the free expression of all opinions 
should be permitted, cjti condition tliat the 
manner be temperate, and do not pass the 
bounds of fair discussicjn. Much might be said 
on the impossibility of fixing where thc'sc sup- 
posed bounds arc to be placed; fc>r if the test be 
offence to those whose opinions arc attacked. 


I think experience testifies that this offence 
is given wlienever the attack is telling and 
powerful, and that every opponent w'ho pushes 
them hard, and whenn they liiicl it difficult to 
answ'er, appears to them, if he shows any 
strong feeling on the subject, an intemperate 
opponent. 

But ibis, though an important consideration 
in .a practical point of view, merges in a more 
fundaincaital objection. Undoubtedly the man- 
ner of asserting an opinion, even though it be 
a true one. may be very objec tionable. and may 
justly incur s(*vere ceiisnie. But the principal 
olfences of tlie kind are .such as it is mosfly 
impossi!>le. unless hy arridcnial self befrayal, 
to bring home to conviction. 1 he gravesi of 
them is, to argue sophisi ically, Kj suppress 
facts or arguments, to missiate the i lemenis <>!' 
the case, or misrepresent the opj^osiie oj>mion. 
But .all this, ev(*n to the most aggravated de- 
giec, is so continually d(jne in ]>erlecL good 
faith, by per.sr>ns wluj are not considered, and 
in many othc‘r respects may not descave to be 
considered, ignorant or iiuoinpeieni, that it 
is rarely )>ossible. on a(lec|iiaie grounds, con- 
scientiously to stamp the iinsrc piesi titaiion as 
morally culpable: and still I<*ss coiilcl law jne- 
sume to inuTtere with this kind ol conirover- 
sial iniscoiulucl. With ic'gard to uh.it is com- 
monly nic'aiit by intemperate discussion, name- 
ly imective. sarcasm, personality, and the like, 
the denunciation ol tlu\sc weapons would de- 
serve mote sympathy if it were ever pro]>osed 
to interdict ihcan ec|ually to both sides: but 
it IS only clc sirt'd to restrain the emploMiic nt 
of ihcMii against the prevailingopinion : ag.iinst 
the nnf>rc\ ailing they niav not only be used 
without gcnc'ral disapprc^val, but will be likely 
to tibtain lor him who uses them the piaise of 
honest zeal and righteejus indignation. Vet 
whatever mischief arises from their use* is great- 
est when they are employcal against the com- 
paratively cUlenceless; and whatever iinlair 
advantage can be derived by any opinion from 
this mode ol asset ting it, accrues almost ex- 
clusively to rcaeived opinions. "I’he worst of- 
fence of this kind which can be committed by 
a polemic is to stigmatise those who hold the 
coiiliary opinion as bad and immoral men. 
Tcj calumny of this sort, those who hold any 
unpopular opinion arc peculiarly exposed, be- 
cause they are in geneial lew and iininlhu'n- 
tial, and nobcicly but themselves feels much 
interested in .seeing justice done them; but 
this weapon is, Irom the nature ol the ca.sc, de- 
nied to those who altac k a prevailing cjpinioii: 
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they can neither use it with safety to them- 
selves, nor, if they could, would it do anything 
but recoil on their own cause. In general, opin- 
ions contrary to those commonly received can 
only obtain a hearing by studied moderation 
of language, and the most cautious avoidance 
of unncce.s.sary offence, from which they hardly 
ever deviate even in a slight dc*grcc wiihcjut 
losing ground: whileuiiTneasiircd vituperaiion 
employed on the side c^f the prevailing opinion 
really docs deter people irom professing con- 
trary opinions, and from listening to those 
who pi of ess tliem. 

For the interest, therefore, of truth and jus- 
tice, it is far more impoiiani to restrain this 
employment cd vituperalive language than the 
other; and, lor exanijile, il it were necessary to 
choose, theje would be much more need to 
dis(oui,ige olfensive attacks on infidelity than 
on rc'ligion. It is, howeser, ob\ iritis that law 
and authority have no business with restraining 
either, while opinion ought, in every instance, 
to determine its ^’^*rdict bv the t iic umsianccs 
ol tile individual case; condemning e\eiy one, 
on whit lies er side ol the argtitnent he jilaces 
himsc'lf, in whose mode ol aclvo< acy cither 
want of candour, or malignity, bigotry, or in- 
tolei.ince of feeling manilest themselves; but 
not inleriing these s ice s from the side which a 
j>erson takes, though it he the contraiy side of 
the c|uestion to our and giving meriU'd 

honour to every one, whatevcT opinion he may 
hold, who has calmness to see and honesty to 
slate uhal liis cjpponeiits ami their opini«ms 
teallv aie. ex.iggerai ing nothing to tlieir dis- 
credit, keeping nothing hack which tells, c^r 
can be supposed to tell, in their lavour. I his 
is the real moialitv of nulilic discussion: and 
if often virilaied, I am Iiap]n to think that 
the re arc many eontroversia lists who to a grc'at 
extent observe it, and a still grc*atcr number 
who coiisc ieiilioiisly strive towards it. 

Chapter ^ 

Of Individuality, as one of the 
Kleinenis of Well-being 

Sucjii HKiNc; the reasriiis which make il impera- 
tive that human beings should be frc'c to lorm 
opinions, and to expic'ss their opinions with- 
or* rc'scTVc; and sue h the baneful consec|ueiic'es 
to the intellcTiual, and through that to the 
niora 1 iia t ii re cjf ina n , u n less i h i s 1 i ben y is ei ther 
coiitc-dcMl, or asscTied in spite of prohibition; 
let us next examine vvliethcT the same reasons 
do ncit reciuire that men slioiild be free to act 
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upon their opinions— to carry these out in their 
lives, without hindrance, either physical or 
moral, from their fcllow-nien, so long as it is 
at their own risk and peril. 

This last pren'iso is of course indi.spensable. 
No one pretends that actions should he as free 
as opinions. On the contrary, evc^n opinions 
lose their inimuriity when the circumstances 
in which they arc expressed are such as to con- 
stitute their expression a positive instigatic)n 
to some mischievous act. An opinion that corn- 
dealers arc starvers of the poor, or that private 
property is robbery, ought to be unmolested 
when simply circulated through the press, but 
may justlv incur punishment vvlien delivered 
cjrally to an excited mob assembled before the 
housc^ ol a corn-dealer, or when handed about 
among the same mob in the form fit a placard. 
Acts, of whatever kind, which, without justifi- 
able cause, do harm to others, may be, and in 
the more important cases absolutely reejuire to 
be, controlled by the unfavourable sentiments, 
and, when needful, by the active interference 
of mankind. I he liberiyof the individual must 
be thus far limited; he imist not make himself 
a nuisance to other people. But if he refrains 
from molesting othcTs in what concerns them, 
and merely acts according to his own inclina- 
tion and judgment in things wliich concern 
himst‘lf, the same reasons which show that opin- 
ion should he free, prove also that hcshouldbe 
allowed, without molestation, to cai ry his opin- 
ions into ptactice at his own cost. 'I'hai man- 
kind are not inf.illihlc; that their truths, for 
the* most |)art. are only halt-truths; that unity 
of opinion, unlcs resulting fn>m the tidiest 
and freest comparison of opposite opinions, is 
not dc‘sirable, .tnd diversity not an evil, but a 
good, until mankind arc much nioie cap.aljle 
than at present of recognising all sides of the 
(riiih, arc princ iples a}>j)licahleto mt^irs modes 
ol action, not less than to their opinions. As it 
is uselul dial while inankind are imperfect 
iheic should be dillercnt opinions, so it is that 
there should he diilcreiit experiments of liv- 
ing; that Iree scope shc^uld he given to varieties 
of * haracier. short of injurv to others; and that 
the worth ol different modes ol life should be 
provc'd practically, when any one thinks fit tc^ 
try them. It is desirable, in short, tliat in things 
which do iic^t primarily concern cithers, indi- 
viduality should assert itself. Where, not the 
person's own character, bntxllie traditions or 
customs of other pc'oplo are the rule of con- 
duct, there is wanting one of the principal in- 
gredients of human happiness, and cpiite the 
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chief ingredient of individual and social prog- 
ress. 

In maintaining this principle, the greatest 
difficulty to be encountered does not lie in the 
appreciation of means towards an acknowl- 
edged end. but in the indifference of persons 
in general to the end itself. If it were felt that 
the free development of individuality is one of 
the leading essentials of well-being; that it is 
not only a co-ordinate element with all that is 
designated by the terms civilisation, instruc- 
tion, education, culture, but is itself a necessary 
part and condition of all those things; there 
would be no danger that liberty should be un- 
dcTvalued. and the adjustment ol the bound- 
aries between it and social control would pre- 
sent no extraordinary difficulty. But the evil 
is. that individual spontaneity is hardly recog- 
nised by the common modes of thinking as hav- 
ing any intrinsic worth, or deserving any re- 
gard on its own account. The majority, being 
satisfied with the ways of mankind as they now' 
arc (for it is they who make them w'hat they 
are), cannot comprehend w by those ways should 
not be good enough for everybody; and w'hat 
is more, spontaneity forms no part of the ideal 
of the majority of moral and social reformers, 
but is rather looked on w’ith jealousy, as a 
troublesome and perhaps rebellious obstruc- 
tion to the general acceptance of what these re- 
formers. in their own judgment, think wxmld 
be best for mankind. Few persons, out of Ger- 
many, even comprehend the meaning of tfie 
doctrine w'hich Wilhelm \nn Humboldt, so 
eminent both as a savant and as a politician, 
made the text of a treatise^— that “the end of 
man. or that which is prescribed by the etertral 
or immutable dictates of reason, and not sug- 
gested by vague and transient desires, is the 
highest and most hannonious development of 
his powers to a comf)lc*te and consistent whole”; 
that, therefore, tlic object "tcjwards which 
every human being must ceaselessly direct his 
efforts, and on w’hich especially those who de- 
sign to influence their fellow-men must ever 
keep their eyes, is the individuality of power 
and development”; that for this there are two 
requisites, “freedom, and variety of situations”; 
and that from the union of these' arise “indi- 
vidual vigour and manifold diversity,” which 
combine themselves in “originality.”^ 

lattlc, how'ever, as people are accustomed to 
a doctrine like that of Von Humboldt, and 

^Thc Sphere and Duties of Government, from 
the Gernian of Baron Wilhelm von Mumholdt, 
pp. II 13. 


surprising as it may be to them to find so high 
a value attached tci individuality, the question, 
one must nevertheless think, can only be one 
of degree. No one’s idea of excellence in con- 
diKt is that pcciple should do absolutely noth- 
ing but copy one anoilicr. No one would assert 
that people ought not to put into their mode 
of life, and into the conduc t of their coiuerns, 
any impress whatever of their own judgment, 
or of their ow’ii individual character. On the 
other hand, it would be absurd to pretend that 
people ought to live as if nothing whatever 
had been kiiowm in the W'orld before they came 
intc3 it; as if experic'ncehad as yet done nothing 
towards showing that one mode of existence, 
or of conduct, is preferable to another. No- 
body denies that f)eople sliould be sc^ taught 
and trained in youth as to know and benerr. 
by the ascertained results of human cxpcrienc e. 
But it is the privilege and proper condition of 
a human being, arrived at the maturity of his 
faculties, to use and interpret expcrjencc in 
his own way. It is for him tc^ find out what 
part of recordc'd experience is propcily appli- 
cable to his own f ircinnstaric es and character. 
The traditions and cusionis of other people 
arc, to a certain exic'tu, evidence of what their 
experience has taught them: [irc’sumptive evi- 
dence. and as such, have a claim to his cleler- 
ence: but, in the lirsi places their experience* 
may be too naricn\: or they may nor have* in- 
terpreted it rightly. Secondly, their interpreta- 
tion of ex[>erieiicc may be correct, hut unsuit- 
able to him. Customs are made for customary 
circumstances and customary characters; and 
liis circumstances or his character may be un- 
customary. I’hirdly, though the customs he 
both good as customs, and suitable to him, yet 
to conform to custom, merely «.v custom, docs 
not educate or develop in him any of the cpiali- 
tics which are tlic distinctive endowment of a 
human being. TIic human faculties of percep- 
tion, juclgmeni, discriminative feeling, mental 
activity, and even moral preference, arc exer- 
cised only in making a choice. He whcj does 
anything because it is the custom makers no 
choice. I fc gains no practice cither in discern- 
ing or in desiring what is best. The im'iUal and 
moral, like the muscular powers, arc improved 
only by being used. I’he faculties arc called in- 
to no exercise by doing a thing merely hecaii.se 
others do it. no moie tlian by believing a thing 
on*y hccau.se others believe it. If the grounds 
of an opinion are not conclusive to the person’s 
own reason, his rca.son cannot be strengthened, 
but is likely to be weakened, by his adopting 
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It: and if the inducements to an act arc not 
such as arc consentaneous to his own feelings 
and character (where alfeclion, or the rights 
of others, are not concerned) it is so much done 
tow'ards rendering his feelings aiul character 
inert and torpid, instead of active and energetic. 

He who Icis the world, or his own portion of 
it, choose his plan of life for him. has no need 
f)f any other faculty than the ape-like one of 
imitation. He who chooses his plan for him- 
self, employs all his faculties. He must use ob- 
servation to see, reasoning and judgment to 
foresee, activity to gather materials lor deci- 
sion, disiriininaiion to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmess and self-control to hold 
u» his deliberate decision. And these cjualities 
he requires and exerc ises exactly in proportion 
as the part of his conduct wliith he determines 
according tc3 his own judgment and feelings 
is a large cjne. It is possible that he might be 
guided in some good path, and kept out of 
harm’s w.iy, without any ol these things. lUit 
what will be his comparative w'ordi as a human 
being? Ii really is ol importance, not only 
wh.it men do, but also what manner o( men 
thev ale that do it. Amcjug the works of man, 
which human life is rightly employed in per- 
fecting and bcMUtilving, the first in importance 
surely is man himself. Supposing it were possi- 
l)le to get houses built, corn groun, battles 
fought, causes tried. an<! even chiirc hes erec i<*d 
and prayers said, by machinery- by automa- 
tons jn human lorni—it would be a loiiNidcra- 
ble loss to cNchangc lor these automatons even 
the men and women who at present inhabit 
the more c ivilised parts of the world, and who 
assuiedly arc but siar\ed specimens of Avhat 
n. It lire < an and will ptoducc. I liiman nature is 
not a machine to be built after a model, and 
set to do exactly the work prescribed for it, but 
a tree, which requiics to grow and cleselop it- 
self on all sides, according to the tendency of 
the inwaid forces which make it a Using thing. 

Jt will probably be concedexi that it is dc'- 
siralile people should exercise their undcT- 
stanclings, and that an intelligent following 
of custom, or even occasionally an intelligent 
deviation from custom, is better than a blind 
and simply mechanical adhesion to it. To a 
ceilain extent it is admitted that our under- 
standing .should be our own: but there is not 
the same willingness to admit that our desires 
and impulses should be our own likewise; or 
that to pc>s.scss impulses of our ow n. and oL any 
strength, is anything but a peril and a snare. 
Vet desires and impulses are as much a part 


of a perfect human being as beliefs and re- 
straints: and strong impulses arc only peril- 
ous when not properly balanced; when one 
set of aims and inclinations is developed into 
strength, w'hile others, which ought lo co-cxist 
wdih them, remain weak and inactive. It is ncjt 
because men’s desires are strong that they act 
ill; it is because their consciences are weak. 
There is no natural connection bctw'c:en stre^ng 
impulses and a w’eak conscience. I'he natural 
connection is the other way. To say that one 
person’s desires and feelings are stronger and 
more various than those cjf another, is merely 
to say that he has more of the raw^ material of 
human nature, and is iherelore capable, per- 
haps of more evil, but certainly of more good. 
Strong impulses are but another name for 
energy. Energy may be turned to bad uses: but 
more gocjd may always be made of an energetic 
iiatuie, than cjf an indolent and impassive one. 
I’hose w'ho have most natural feeling are al- 
ways those whose cultivated feelings may be 
made the strongest. 'Ehe same strong suscepti- 
bilities whic h make the personal impulses vivid 
and powerful, are also the source from whence 
arc* generated the most passionate love of vir- 
tue. and the sternest seli-control. It is ihiough 
the culti\alion of lhe.se that socic'ty both does 
its duty and protects its inleresls: not by reject- 
ing the siiiff of which heroes are made, because 
it knows not how* lo make them. A person 
whose desires and impulses are his ow n— are 
the expression ol his own nature, as it has been 
de\elopc*d and modified by his own culture— 
is said to have a ch.irai ter. One whose desires 
and impulses are not his own, has no cliaracier. 
no more than a steam-engine has a character. 
If, in addition to being his own, his impulses 
are suciiig. and arc under the go\ eminent of a 
strong will, he has an energetic ch.iracier. 
Whoever thinks that indi\ idualiiy of desires 
and impulses should not be encouraged ic^ un- 
fold itself, must maintain that socict% has no 
iiec*d of strong natures— is not the better for 
coiiiaining manv persons who have' much char- 
ac let —and that a high general average of en- 
ergy is not desirable. 

In some early states of society, these forces 
might be, and were, too much ahead of the 
power which scxieiy then possessed of disci- 
plining and controlling them. I'here has been 
a lime when the element of spontaneity and 
individuality was in excess, ai\tl the social prin- 
ci)>lc had a hard struggle with it. The dilli- 
culiy then w'as to induce men ol strong bodies 
or minds to pay cjbedience to any rules which 
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required them to control their impulses. To 
overcome this difliculty, law and discipline, 
like the Popes struggling against the Phnperors, 
asserted a power over the whole man, claiming 
to control all his lilc in order to toiiirol his 
character— which society had not found any 
other suflicieni means of binding. Hut society 
has now fairly got the better of individuality; 
and the danger whith threatens human nature 
is not the excess, but the deficieiu y. of personal 
impulses and preferences, 'riiings are vastly 
changed siiite the passions of those who were 
strong by station or by personal endowment 
W'cre in a state of hal)itual rebellion against 
laws and ordinances, and required to be rigor- 
ously chained up to enable the persons within 
their reach to enjoy any particle of security. 
In our times, from the highest < lass ot society 
down to the lowest, ever^ one li\es as under 
the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship. 
Not only in what conc erns others, but in what 
concerns only themselves, the individual or the 
family d<^ not ask themseh es— wiiat do I pre- 
fer? or. what would suit niN character and dis- 
position? or, what would allow the best and 
highest in me lo ha\e fair play, and enable it 
to grow and thrive? 'I'hey ask themselves, wliat 
is suitable to my position? what is usually done 
by persons of my station and pec uniary circum- 
stances? or (worse still) what is usually done' 
by persons of a station and c ire umstaiu es supe- 
rior to mine? 1 do not mean that they choose 
wdiat is customary in prelerence to what sufts 
their cjwn inclination. It does qot occur to them 
to have any inclination, except for wliat is cus- 
tomary. Thus the mind itself is bowed to the 
yoke: even in what people do loi pleasure, 
conformity is the first thing thought of; they 
like in crowds: they cixcrcisec hoicc only among 
things coiiiinonly done: pcxuliaiity of taste', 
eccentricity of conduct, are shunned ecpjally 
with crimes: until by dint of nor following 
their own nature they have no nature to fol- 
low: their human ca])acitics are withered and 
starved: they becenne incapable of any strong 
wishes or native pleasures, and are generally 
w'ithout either opinions or feelings of home 
growth, or properly their own. Now' is this, or 
is it not, the desirable condition of human 
nature? 

It is so, on the Calvinistic tlieory. According 
to that, the cjne great offence of man is self- 
will. All the good of which humanity is capa- 
ble is comprised in obc*dience. You ]ia\e no 
chcjice; thus you must do, and no otherwise: 
“whatever is not a duty, is a sin.” Human 


nature being radically corrupt, there is no re- 
demption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him. To one holding this theory 
of life. ( rushing out aiiyof thehuman tacullies, 
capacities, and susceptibilities, is no evil: man 
needs no capacity, but that of surrendering 
himself to the w'ill of God: and if he uses any 
of his fac ulties for any other purpose but to do 
that supposed will more effectually, he is better 
withoiil them. This is tlie ihc'ory of (Calvinism; 
and it is held, in a mitigated form, l)y many 
who do not consider themselves Calvinists; the 
mitigation consisting in giving a less ascetic 
interpretation to the allegc'd will of God; as- 
set! ing it to be his will that mankind should 
gratilv setine ol their inclinations; ol couise 
not in the manner they themselves prcler. I>ui 
in the way ot obedience', that is, in a w.i\ pie- 
scribed to them by authority; and. tlurelou‘, 
by the necessary condition of the case, the 
same for all. 

In some such insidious form there* is at pres- 
ent a strong tendc nc y tc3 this narrow theoi y cif 
life, and to the pinched and liicU*l)f>iincl t\pe f)!' 
human chatacter whicli it ])aiionis('s. Main 
peisons. no doul>t. sinceic'lv think th.ii Jiuiiiaii 
beings thus cramped and (bvat fed are as tlieii 
Maker designed thc*m to be; just as many have 
thought that irees.iiea inucli finer tiling wlit ii 
clipped into poliaids, nr c ul out into figures oi 
animats, than as nature inadc'tliem. Hut ii it 
be any pari ol religion to believe that man w,is 
made by a good Being, it is inoie consistent 
with that lailh to believe that this Hc*ing gave* 
all liinnan lacultic's that they might be culti- 
vated and unlolded, not rooted out and con- 
siimcMl, and tliat he takes dc*light in (’\c*iy 
iiearc’r appiciach made by his cre.i lines to the 
ideal conception embodic‘d in them, every 
increase inanyol their c.ipabiliiic's ol cr)in|)rt*- 
hciision, of action, cjr of enjoyment. 'J'here is a 
dilfc-rent type ol liumaii excc'llcnce Irom the 
Calvinistic: a conception of humanity as b.iv- 
ing its nature bestowed on it for other pin poses 
than merely to be abnc'gatecl. “Pagan seli-asser- 
ticjn“ is one cjf the elements ot human woitb, 
as well as “C^Iitislian self-denial.”' There is a 
Greek ideal of sell-development, which the 
Platcmic and Christian iclc*al of self govern- 
ment blends with, but cloc*s not siipeisede. It 
may be better to be a John Knox than an 
Alcibiades, but it is belter to be a Peric les than 
eillier; nor would a Pericles, if we had one in 
these days, be without anytliing good which 
belonged to John Knox. 

' Stei 'ing’s Iw.stn 
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It is not by wcnring clown into unifcjrinily 
all that isindividiial in thciiiscdvc^s, but by culti- 
vating it, and calling it forth, within the limits 
imposed by the rights and interests of others, 
that human beings become a noble and beaiili- 
fiil object of contemplation; and as the works 
f)artake the character of those who do them, 
l)y the same process human life also becomes 
rich, diversified, and animating, furnishing 
more abundant aliment to higli thc^ughts and 
eU*vatiiig Icelings, and strengthening the tie 
whith binds every individual to the race, by 
making the race infinitely better worth belong- 
ing to. In proporticjri to the devcdopmeiit of 
his individuality, eacli person l)ec<>mc.s more 
valuable to himse lf, and is therelc>. capable of 
being more valuable to others. 1 here is a 
grc'aier fulness of life about his oun c'xistence, 
and when there is more lile in the units there 
is more in the mass whit h is com]30sed of them. 
As much coiiipiession as is iietc^ssary to present 
the strongc-r s|>c‘cimens of Juimaii nature from 
enc roaching on th'" rights of others cannot be 
dispensed with; but Uh this there is ample 
compensation c-mu in the point til view of 
huiiMn development. 1 he means <»1 develop- 
ment u'hich the individual lost's by being pre- 
vented Irom gratilving his inc liiiaiiotis to the 
injuiy ol otheis, aic* cliielly oblainc'd at the 
expense ol the development ol other people. 
And evt'u to himself tln re is a full ef|uivalcMit 
in the belter development ot the social part of 
his natuie, rendereil ]^ossible by the restraint 
put upon the selfish part. 'To lie held to rigid 
rules ol justice lor the sake ol otheis, develops 
tlie fec'lings and c »iparities whic h hav e the good 
of otheis lor their objec t. But to be restrained 
in things not affecting their good, bv their 
mere displeasure, develops nothing valuable, 
except such force of character as may unfold 
itsell in resisting the restraint. If ac<]iiiescec! 
in. it dulls and hlunts the whole nature. 'I'o 
give any fair play to the nature of each, it 
is essential that dillcTciit pcTsons should be 
allowed to lead clillereiit lives. In proportion 
as this latitude lias bc*en e\ercisc-d in any age, 
has that age been noteworthy to posterity. Even 
despotism does not produce its worst effects, 
so long as individuality exists under it; and 
whatever crushes individuality is dc\spotism, 
by vvliatever nameil may bew ailed, and whether 
it professes to be enfon ing the will c^f God or 
the injunctions of meil. 

Having said that the individuality is the 
same thing with development, and that it is 
only the c ultivation of individuality whic h pro- 
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duces, or can produce, well-dc?velopecl human 
beings, I might here close the argument: for 
what more or better can be said of any condi- 
tion of human affairs than that it brings human 
beings thc?mselvcs n(*arer to the best thing they 
can he? or what worse can lie said cjf any ob- 
striiclion to good than that it prevents this? 
Doubtless, liowcvcr, these ronsideratioris will 
not sulficc to convince those who nu)st need 
conv incing: and it is necessary further to show, 
that these dc velojicd human beings arc of some 
use tc^ the undeveloped— to point out to those 
whcj do not desire liberty, and would not avail 
themselves of it, that thc;y may be in some iii- 
tc-lJigiblc manner lewarcU'd for allciwing other 
peoj>le to make use of it without hindrance. 

Ill the fii'jt place, then, 1 would suggest tliat 
they might possibly learn something from 
them. It will not be denied by anybody, that 
originality is a valuable element in luiman 
aflairs. There is alwavs need of persons not 
only to discover new' truths, and point out 
when what wereonce truths are true no longer, 
but tilso to commence nc‘w practices and .set 
the example of more enlightened condiKi, and 
bettcT taste and sense in human life. 1 his can- 
not well lie gainsaid bv anvbodv who does not 
believe that the world hasalready attained per- 
fection in all its ways and practices. It is true 
that this benefit is not capable oi being ren- 
deivd by cvervbody alike: there are but few 
persons, in comparison with the whole of man- 
kind, whose experiments, if adopted by others, 
would he likely to be any iinprovemeni on 
establislied practice. But these few' are the salt 
of the earth; w ithout them, human lile would 
liec'onic a stagnant pi^ol. Not only is it they 
who introduce good things which did not 
belorc exist: it is thev who kc'ep the life in 
tliose which alieady exist. II there were iiotli- 
ing new' to be done, would human intellc'ct 
cc*ase to be iiecessarv? Would it be a leason 
wily those who do the old things should for 
gel whv they are done, and do them like tattle, 
not like human beings? 'There is tjiily loo great 
a tendency in the best beliefs and practices to 
degenerate iiiic^ the mechanical; and unless 
there were a succession of persons whose ever- 
reciirriiig originalitv prevents the grounds of 
those beliels and practices from becoming 
meiely traditional, such dead matter vvoulcl 
not lesist the smallest shock from anything 
really alive, and there wouitl be no reason 
why civilisation should nc^t die out, as in the 
By/anline Emj)iie. Persons of genius, it is true, 
are, and are alw'ays likely tc3 be, a small minor- 
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ity; but in order to have them, it is necessary 
to preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius 
can only breathe freely in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Persons of genius are, ex xn termini, 
more individual than any other people—less 
capable, consequently, of fitting themselves, 
without hurtful compression, into any of the 
small number of moulds which sot icty provides 
in order to save its members the trouble of 
forming their ow'n character. If from timidity 
they consent to be forced into one of these 
moulds, and to let all that part of themselves 
w'hich cannot expand under the pressure re- 
main unexpanded, society will be little the 
better for their genius. If they are of a strong 
character, and break their fetters, they become 
a mark for the society which has not succeeded 
in reducing them to commonplace, to point 
out with solemn warning as "wild,'* "erratic," 
and the like; much as if one should complain 
of the Niagara river fcir not flowing smoothly 
between its banks like a Dutch canal. 

1 insist thus emphatically on the importance 
of genius, and the necessity of allowing it to 
unfold itself freely both in thought and in 
practice, being well aware that no one will 
deny the position in theory, but knowing also 
that almost every one, in reality, is totally in- 
different to it. People think genius a hne thing 
if it enables a man to write an exciting poem; 
or paint a picture. Hut in its true sense, that 
of originality in thought and action, though 
no one says that it is not a thing to be admired, 
nearly all, at heart, think that they can do very 
well without it. Unhappily this is too natural 
to be wondered at. Originality is the cjiie thing 
which unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of. 
'I’hey cannot sec what it is to do for them: how 
should they? If they could see what it would 
do for them, it would not be originality. The 
first service which originality has to rendc*r 
them, is that of opening their eyes: which 
being once fully done, they would have a 
chance of being thciiisclves original. Mean- 
w'hile, recollecting that nothing was ever yet 
done which some one was not the first to do, 
and that all good things which exist are the 
fruitsof originality, let them be modest enough 
to believe that there is something still left for 
it to accomplish, and assure themselves that 
they are more in need of originality, the less 
they are conscious of the want. 

Jn sober truth, whatever homage may be 
professed, or even paid, to real or supposed 
mental superiority, the general tendency of 
things throughout the world is to render medi- 


ocrity die ascendant power among mankind. 
Ill ancient history, in the Middle Ages, and in 
a diminishing degree through the long transi- 
tion from feudalit) to the present time, the 
individual was a poAver in himself; and if he 
had either great talents or a high social posi- 
tion. he was a considerable power. At present 
individuals are lost in the crowd. In politics it 
is almost a triviality to say that public opinion 
now rules the world. The only power ileserviiig 
the name is that of masses, and of governments 
while the\ make themselves the organ of the 
tendencies and instincts of masses. I his is as 
true in the iiu»ral and social rclationsof private 
lifeas in public transactions. 'Those whose opin- 
ions go by the name of public opinion arc not 
always the same sort of public : in Aineric a they 
are the whole white population; in Eiigland, 
chiefly the middle class. But they are always 
a mass, that is to say, collective mediocrity. 
And what is a still greater novelty, the mass do 
not now’ take their opinions from dignitaries 
in Church or State, from ostensible leaders, 
or from books. Their thinking is dcjiie for 
them b) men much like themselves, addressing 
them or speaking in iheir name, on the spur ol 
the moment, through the newspapers. 

I am not cofn])laining of all this. I do not 
assert that anything belter is compatible, as 
a gcnc*ral rule, with the |>resenL low state ol 
the human mind. Hut that does nor hinder the 
governiiieiit of mediocrity from being medi- 
ocre govemnieni. No government by a democ- 
racy or a numerous aristocracy, cither in its 
political acl.s or in the opinions, (jualitic^s, and 
tone of mind w'hicli it Icjsters, ever did or could 
rise above mt*diocrity, except in so far as the 
.sovereign Many have let themselves be guided 
(which in their best times they always have 
done) by the counsels and inlluence of a more 
highly gifted and instructed One or Few. 'The 
initiation of all wnse or noble things c oines and 
must come from individuals; generally at first 
from some one individual. I'lic honour and 
glory of the average man is that he is capable 
of following that initiative; that he can re- 
spond internally to ^vise and noble things, and 
be led to them with his eyes open. I am 
not countenancing the sort of Vhero-wordiip*' 
which applauds the strong man of genius for 
fore ibly seizing on the government of the world 
and making it do his bidding in spite of itself. 
All he can claim is, freedom to point out the 
way. 'I'he power ol compelling others into it is 
not c)nly inconsistent with the freedom and 
deveiopment of ail the rest, but corrupting to 
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the strong man himself. It does seem, lM>wever, 
that when the opinions of masses of merely 
avi,’rage men are everywhere become or beioin- 
ing the dominant power, the counterpoise and 
corrective to that tendency would be the more 
and more pronounced individuality of those 
whcj stand on the higher eminences of thought. 
It is in these circumstances most espc'cially, 
that exceptional individuals, instead of being 
deterred, should be encoiitagc'd in acting dif- 
ferently from the mass. In otlier times there 
was no advantage in their doing so, unless they 
acted not only differently but better. In this 
age, the mere example of iion-c onlormiiy. the 
mere refusal to bend the knee tcj custom, is 
itself a service. Precisely because the tyranny 
of opinion is such as to make eccentricity a 
repioach, it is desirable, in circler to bteak 
thtough that tyranny, that people should be 
eccentric. Eccentricity lias always abounded 
when and where strength of character has 
abounded: and the amount of eccentricity in 
a society has geiur-’llv been piopoiiional to 
the amount of genius, mental vigour, and moral 
courage it contained. That so few now dare 
to be eccentric marks tbc chief danger of the 
time. 

I liaM' said that it is important to give the 
freest scope possible to uncustomary things, in 
ordcT that it may in time appear which of these 
are fit to be converted into customs. But in- 
dependence of action, and disregard of cu.s- 
tom, aic not solely deserving of encouiage- 
incnt for the chance they afford that bctt€*r 
modes action, and cusioms more worthy of 
general adoption, may be struck out; nor is it 
only persons of dc*< idecl menial superiority 
who have a just claim to carry on their lives 
ill their own way. 'I'hcre is no reason that all 
human existence should be constructed on 
some one or some small number of pattc*rns. 
II a person possesses any toler.ible amount of 
common sense and experience, bis own mode 
of laying out his existence is the besi, not lie- 
cause it is the best in itself, but bcxau.se it is 
his own mode. Human beings aie not like 
slicH’p; and even sheep are not undistinguisb- 
ably alike. A man c,annot get a coal or a pair of 
boots to fit him unless they are either made to 
his measure, or he has a whole vvarehousclul 
to 'hoose from: and is it easier to fit him with 
a life than with a coat, or are human beings 
more like one another in their whole physical 
and spiritual conformation than in the shape 
of their feet? If it were only that pcxiple have 
diversities of taste, that is reason enough for 


not attempting to shape them all after one 
model. 

But different persons also recjuirc different 
conditions for their spiritual development; 
and can no more exist healthily in the same 
moral, than all the variety of plants can in tJie 
same physical, almospheie and climate. The 
same things wliidi aie helps to one pers<in to- 
wards the cultivation of his higher nature arc 
hindrances to another. 1 he same mode of life 
is a heahhy excitement to one, keeping all his 
faculties of action and enjoyment in their best 
order, wJiile to another it is a distracting 
burthen, which suspends or crushes all inter- 
nal life. Such arc the differences among human 
beings in ihcir sources of pleasure, their sus- 
ceptibilities of j>ain, and the operation on 
thc'tn of different physical and mc^ral agencies, 
that unless there is a corresponding diversity 
in their modes of life, they neither obtain their 
fair share of happiness, nor grow up tcj the 
mental, moral, and icsthetic stature of which 
the ir nature is capable. Why then should tol- 
erance. as far as the public sciiiimcnt is con- 
cerned, extend only to tastes and modes of life 
which extort accpiiesccncc by the multitude of 
their adherents? Nowhere (except in some 
monastic institutions) is diversity of taste en- 
tirely unrecognised; a person may, without 
blame, either like or dislike rowing, or .smok- 
ing, or music, or athletic exercises, or chess, or 
cards, or study, because both those whe^ like 
each of these things, and those who dislike 
them, are too numerous to l)e pul down. But 
the man. and still more the woman, who can 
be accused either of doing“what nobody does,” 
or of not doing “what ever) body doc*s.” is the 
subjc‘ct of as much deprc^ciaiory remark as if 
lie’ or she had committed some grave moral 
delincpiency. Persons recpiire to possess a title, 
or some other badge of rank, or of the cc^n- 
sicleration of pc'ople of rank, to be able to in- 
dulge somewhat in the luxury of doing as they 
like without detriment to their estimation. I'o 
indulge somewhat. I repeat: for whoever allow 
themselves much of that indulgence, incur the 
risk ol s«)mt*lliing worse than disparaging 
speeches— they are in peril of a commission litf 
lunatico, and of having their property taken 
from them and gixen to their relations.’ 

^ There is something l)orh ('oiucinpLil)le and 
frightful in the sort of evidence cm which, of late 
)ears. anv pcMson can be jiidicciiilh declared unfit 
f«>r the manageiiuMit ol his allairs; ami after his 
dc'ath. his disposal ol his piopcitv can be set aside, 
if theic is enough ol it to pav the expenses ol liti- 
gaiion— u liith aie chargecl on the piopcrtv itself. 
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There is one characteristic of the present di- 
rection of public opinion peculiarly calculated 
to make it intolerant of any marked demon- 
stration of individuality. I he j^eneral a\erage 
of mankind are not only moderate in intellect, 
but also moderate in inclinations: they have 
no tastes or wishes strong enough to iiuiinc 
them to do anything unusual, and they ton- 
sequent ly do not understand those who have, 
and class all such with the wild and intem- 
perate whom they are accustomed to look down 
upon. Now, in addition to this fact which is 
general, we have only to suppose that a strong 
movement has set in towarils the improvement 
of morals, and it is evident whai we have to 
expect. In these days such a movement has 
set in: much has actually been elleitcd in the 
way of increased regularity of conduct and 
discouragement of exc esses; and there is a phil- 
anthropic spirit abroad, for the exercise of 
which there is no more inviting held than the 
moral and prudential improvement of our fel- 
low creatures, rhesc tendcncic‘s of the times 
cause the public to be more disposed than at 
most former periods to prescribe general rules 
of conduct, and endeasour to make eveiy one 
conform to the approved standard. And that 
standard, express or tacit, is to desire nothing 
strongly. Its ideal of character is to be without 
any marked character; toniaiin by compression, 
like a Chinese lacl)’s loot, every part of human 
nature which stands out prominently, and 

All the minute details of his daily life arc pried 
into, and whatever is found which, seen through 
the medium of the perceising and clcsciil>ing fac- 
ulties cjf the Icjwc'st of I he low, l)eal^ an appear- 
ance unlike ahsoliitc conmionplace, is laid hc'foic 
the jury as cvideiue of insanity, and ofien with 
succc’ss; the jurors being little, if at all, less \ulgar 
and ignorant than the witnesses; while the judges, 
nith that extiac^idiiiaiy an ant of knowledge c»l hu- 
man nalLiie and liie wliich continually astonishes 
us in English lawyers, often help to mislead them. 
These trials speak volumes as to the state ol fc'el- 
ing and opinion arimng the Niilgai with legaid to 
hiinian liberty. So far from setting any \ahic on 
individuality —so fai from icspcctiiig the right of 
each individual to act, in things iiidiflcieiii. as 
seems gocid to his own judgment and iiit linaf ions, 
judges and juries cannot even conceiNc that a per- 
son in a stale of sanity can desire; such freedom, fri 
former days, when it was proposed to hum athe- 
ists, chart table people used to suggest putting them 
in a inadhouse instead: it wcjiiid he iicjthiiig sur- 
prising noAv-a-clays Avere avc to sec this clcjiic*. and 
the doers applauding ihenisclvcs. because, ins tc*ad 
of persecuting for religion, they had adopted so 
humane and Chiistiati a mode cjl treating these 
unfortunates, not without a silent satislaction at 
their having thereby obtained their deserts. 


tends to make the person markedly dissimilar 
in outline to commonplace humanity. 

As is usually thc^ case with ideals Avhich ex- 
clude one-lialf of Avhat is desirable, the present 
standard of approhaiion produces only an in- 
ferior imitation of the other half. Instead of 
great energies guiclc*d by vigorous reason, and 
strong feelings strongly ccjii trolled by a con- 
scientious will, its result is weak feelings and 
wc;ak energies. Avhich therefore can be* kept 
in outAwarcl conformity to rule Avithout any 
strength either of Avill or of reason. Already 
energetic characters on any large’ scale are be- 
coming merely traditional. 'There is iicnvscarcc- 
ly any outlet for energy in this country except 
business. The energy expended in this may 
still be regaidecl as considerable. What little is 
Ic’ft from that em])Ic^yment is expcndc'd on 
some hobby; Avhich may be’ a ustdiil. eAen a 
philanthtopic hobby, but is ahvays some f)ne 
thing, and gener.illy a thing of small dimen- 
sions. 'The grealnc*ss of TaiglancI is noAV all col- 
lective; individually small, we only appear 
capable ol any thing gn at liy our habit of cc»m- 
biiiing: and Avith this oui moral and religious 
philanthropists are perlectly conientccl. Uni it 
Avas men ol another stamp than this tliat made 
England Avhal it has been; and men ol another 
stamp Avill l)e nec'cled t(» prevent its decline. 

The dt'spotism of custom is cvervAvhcTe the 
standing hindrance to human advatu (*ment, 
being in unceasing antagonism to that disposi- 
tion to aim at sonu;thing belter than custom- 
ary, Avhicb is called, ac cording to c in u m st a nc es. 
tile spirit of liberty, or that ol progress or im- 
provement. The spirit of im])iovcment is not 
ahvays a spirit of liberty, lor it may aim at 
fore ing improAemeiits on an iinAviliing people: 
and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it resists 
such attempts, may ally itself locally and tem- 
porarily Avith the opponents of improvc;mcnt; 
but the only unfailing anci permanent source 
of imprt^A ement is liberty, since by it there arc 
as many possible independent {ciilrcs of im- 
provement as there are individuals. T'Jie pro- 
gressive principle, hcjwever. in either shape, 
Avheiher as the love of liberty cjr of improve- 
ment, is antagonistic to the sway of Custom, in- 
volving at least cunancipation from that yoke; 
and the contest between the two constitutes 
the chief interest of the history of mankind. 
The greater part of the wcjrld has, properly 
sp'^aking, no history, because the despotism 
of Custom is cc:)niplcte. This is the case over 
the AvhoJe Itast. (Justcjrn is there, in all things, 
the final appeal; justice and right mean con- 
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foriTiity to custom; the argument of custorii no 
one, unless some tyrant intoxicated with power, 
thinks of resisting. And we see the result. 
T hose nations must once have had originality; 
tlicy did not start out of tlie ground popidous, 
lettered, and versed in many f>f the arts of life; 
tliey made themselves all this, and were then 
the greatest and most priwerlul nations of the 
world. What arc they now'? The subjects or 
dependents of tribes whose forefathers wan- 
dered in the forests w'hcn theirs liad magnifi- 
cent palaces and gorgeous temples, l)ut over 
wdiom custom exeicised only a divided rule 
^vith liberty and progress. 

V pec^plc. it appears, may be |>rogressivc for 
a certain length of time, and then stop: when 
does it st<ip? When it ceases to possess indi- 
viduality. If a similar change should befall the 
nations of Kurope, it will not be in exactly the 
same shape: the despotism of custom with 
which these nations are threatened is not pre- 
cisely stationariness. It prostiibes singularity, 
but it dcjcs not preclude change, jirovided all 
(liangc together. We iiavc diseaided the fixed 
costumes ot our torelatheis; esery one must 
still dress like other people, but the fashion 
mav change one e or twice a sear. We thus lake 
caie that when there is a change, it shall be lor 
change’s sake, and not from any idea of beauty 
or ( onvenic iue: lor the same idea of beaut) or 
convenience would no* strike all the world 
at the same incjiiieiit, and be simulianc‘ously 
thrown aside by all at another moment. But 
we are piogicssise as Avell as changeable: we 
cr)niinu.dly make new’ imentions in mechan- 
ical things, and keep them until they are again 
superseded by better; we are eager fcjr ini- 
j)rovemcnt in politics, in education, even in 
moials, though in this last our idea of im- 
[)roNemcnt chiefly consists in persuading or 
ion ing other ])eople to be as good asoursehes. 
It is not piogrcss that Ave cjbjc ct to; on the con- 
traiy, we flatter oursc l\es that we are tlie most 
l^rogiessive people* who e\er lived. It is indi- 
viduality that we Avar against: Ave should think 
Ave had done Avondeis il we had made our- 
Sehes all alike: forgetting that the' iiiilikeness 
of one person to another is general 1) the fiist 
thing which draws the attention of either to 
the imperfex lion of his oAvn type, and the 
suoerioriiy of another, or the possibility, by 
combining the achantages of both, ol i^roduc- 
ing something better than either. We ha\e a 
warning example in China— a ii.ition of ninch 
talent, and, in some respec ts, esen Avisdoni, 
oAving to the rare good fcji tune ol having been 


provided at an early period Avith a particularly 
good set of customs, the work, in some meas- 
ure, ot men to whom even the most enlight- 
ened Kuropcan must accord, under certain 
limitations, the title of sages and philosophers. 
T hey are remarkable, too, in the excellence ot 
their apparatus for impressing, as far as possi- 
ble, the best wisdom they j)ossess upon every 
mind in the community, and securing that 
those Avho have apy>ropriated most of it .shall 
cxcupy the posts of hcmciiir and power. Surely 
the people avIio did this have discovered the 
secret of lumian progressiveness, and must 
have kc]>t themselves steadily at the head ol 
the moAcmcni of the Avorld. On the ccjnirary, 
they have bcrcome stationary— have remained 
.so lor thousands of vears: and if they are evei 
to be farther improxed, it must be b) foreign- 
ers. T hey have succc*edecl be)ond all hope in 
Avliat Briglish ]>hilai]lhiopists are so industii- 
oiisly Avorkiiig at— in making a pecjple all alike, 
all governing their thoughts and concluci b\ 
the same nraxims and rulers; and thc’se are the 
fruits. The modern rr^itne ol public opinion 
is, in an unorganised form, xvliat the Chinese 
educational and political sa stems are in an or- 
ganised; and unless inclix iduality shall be able 
successfully to assert itself against this yoke. 
Europe, ncjtAvitlistaiiding its ncjblc antecedents 
and its prolessed Christianity, xvill tend to be- 
come another China. 

What is it that lias hitherto prcseixed Eurcipe 
Iroin this lot? What has made the Einopean 
family of nations an impress ing, instead ol a 
.sialicjnar) portion of mankind? Not any supe- 
lior excellence in them, Ashich, Avhen it exists, 
exists as the elfect not as the cause: but their 
remarkable diversity ol characicT .nid < uliuie. 
Individuals, classes, n.itions. ha\c been ex- 
tremely unlike one anothci: they liaxc struck 
out a great \aiiety of paths, each leading to 
something valuable; and although at cacta 
peiiod those xvho travelled in difleicnt paths 
have’ been intolerant of one another, and each 
AAould ha\c thought it an excellent thing if all 
the rest could baxe been compelled to traAcl 
his road, their aitem])ts to ihAvart each other s 
developmeni baxe larcly had any permanent 
success,’ and each has in lime endured to leceix c 
the good Avhic li the others haxe oflered. Europe 
is, ill my judgment, xvliolly indebted to iliis 
plurality ol paths lor its progressive and many- 
sided development . But il ^eady begins to 
possess this benefit in a consider.ihly less de- 
gree. It is decidedly advancing towards the 
Chinese ideal exf making all people alike. 
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M. de Tocqueville, in his last important work, 
remarks how much more the Frcnclunen o£ the 
present day resemble one another than did 
those even of the last generation, llie same 
remark might be made of Englishmen in a far 
greater degree. 

In a passage already quoted from Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, he points out tw'o things as 
necessary conditions of human development, 
because necessary to render people unlike one 
another; namely, freedom, and variety of situa- 
tions. The second of ihese two ccitiditions is 
in this country every day diminishing. The cir- 
cumstances which surround different classes 
and individuals, and shape theii characters, 
arc daily becoming more assimilated. Former- 
.y, different ranks, different neighbourhoods, 
different trades and professions, lived in what 
might be called iliffcrent worlds; at present to 
a great degree in the same. Comparatively 
speaking, they ncjw read the same things, listen 
to the same things, see the same things, go to 
the same places, have their hopes aiul fears 
directed to the same objects, have the same 
rights and liberties, and the same means of as- 
serting them. Cireat as arc the differences of 
position which remain, they are nothing to 
those which have ceased. And the assimilation 
is still proceeding. All the political changes 
of the age promote it, since they all tend to 
raise the low and to lower the high. Every ex- 
tension of education promotes it, because edu- 
cation brings people under common inllU- 
cnccs, and gives them access to the general 
stock of facts and sentiments. Improvement in 
the means of comnninication promote.s it, by 
bringing the inhabitants of distant places into 
personal ccjiitact, and keeping up a rapid flow 
of cliangc.s of residence between one place and 
another. The increase of commerce and m.inu- 
factures promotes it, by diffusing mcjrc widely 
the advantages of easy c irciiinstaiues, and 
opening all objects of ambition, even the high- 
est, to general competition, >vhereby the de- 
sire of rising becomes no Ic^ngei the character 
of a particular class, but of all classes, A more 
powerful agency than e\cn all these, in bring- 
ing about a general similarity amcjng man- 
kind, is the complete establishment, in this 
and other free countries, of the astencfaricy of 
public opinion in tht^ State. As the various 
social eminences which enabled perscius en- 
trenched on them to disregard the opinion of 
the multitude gradually become levelled; as 
the very idea of resisting the will of the public, 
when it is positively kiunvii iJia! they have a 


will, disappears more and more from the minds 
of practical politicians; there ccrases to be any 
social support lor nonconformity— any sub- 
stantive ptnver in society which, itself opposed 
to the ascendancy of numbers, is interested in 
raking under its protection opinions and tend- 
encies at vaiiancc with those of the public. 

'I’he combination of all these causes forms so 
great a mass of infliiciicos hostile to Individual- 
ity, that it is not easy to sec how it can stand its 
ground. It will do so with increasing difficulty, 
unless the intelligent part of the public can 1>c 
made to feci its value— to see that it is good 
there should be differences, even iliough not 
for the better, even though, as it may appear 
to them, some should be for the worse. If the 
claims of Individuality arc ever to be asserted, 
the time is now, while much is still wanting to 
complete the c nfoicc'd assimilation. It is only 
in the earlier stages that any statul can be suc- 
cessfully made against the encroachment. 'I he 
demand that all other peoj)le shall resemble 
ourselves grcjws by what it fcc‘ds on. If resist- 
ance waits till life is reduced nearly to ciiic 
uniiorni type, all deviations Iroin that type 
will come to be considered impious, immoral, 
even monstrous and contrary to nature. Man- 
kind speedily become unable to conceive di- 
versity, when they have been for some time un- 
accustomed to see it. 

Chapter 4 

Of the Limit.s to the Authority of 
Society over the liKliviclual 

What, inr.v, is the rightful limit to the sov- 
eicignty of the individual ovct himself? Where 
docs the authority of society begin? How much 
of human life should be assigned to individu- 
ality, and how much to society? 

Each will receive its proj>cr share, if each 
has fhat which more particularly concerns il. 
To indiv iduality should belong the part of lile 
in wliich it is chiefly the individual that is in- 
tcTcsted; lo society, I he part which chiefly in- 
terests so( iety. 

'Fliougli society is not founded on a con- 
tract, and though no good pur|)ose is answered 
by inventing a contract in order to deduce 
social cjbligaticiiis Ironi it, every one whci re- 
ceives the prciiection ol society owes a return 
fcir ihe l)enefii, and the fact of living in society 
renders ii indispensable that each should be 
bound to observe a certain line of conduct lc> 
wai ls the rest. This conduct consists, first, in 
not i:ijiiiing the interests of cjiie ancjthcr; or 
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rather certain interests, which, either by ex- 
press legal provision or by tacit understand- 
ing, ought to be considered as rights; and sec- 
ondly, in each person's bearing his share (to 
be fixed on some equitable print iple) of the 
labours and sacrifices incurred for defending 
the society or its members from injury and 
molestation. These conditions society is justi- 
fied in enforcing, at all costs to those wIkj en- 
deavour to withhold fulfilment. Nor is this all 
that society may do. 'The acts of an individual 
may be hiirtful to others, or wanting in due 
consideration for their welfare, without going 
to the length of violating any of their consti- 
tuted rights. The Ciffender may then be justly 
punished by opinion, though not by law. As 
soon as any part of a person’s conduct affects 
prejudicially the interests of others, society has 
jurisdiction over it. and the cjuestion whether 
the general welfare will or will not be pro- 
moted by interfering with it, becomes open to 
discussion. lUit there is no room for entertain- 
ing any siu li c[uestion when a person’s conduct 
affects the interests oi no persons besides him- 
self, or nec*ds not affect them unless they like 
(all the persons concerned being of full age, 
and the ordinary amount of understanding). 
In all such cases, there should be perfect free- 
dom. legal and social, to do the; action and 
stand the consecfucnces. 

It would be a great tni^ inderstandiiig of this 
doctrine to suppose that it is one of selfish in- 
difference. which pretends that human beings 
base no business with c\'uh tuber’s conduct in 
life, and that tlicy shf>ulcl not concern them- 
selves about the well-doing or ivell-beiiig of 
one another, unless their ow'ii interest is in- 
volved. Instead of any diminution, there is 
need of a grcxit increase of disinterested exer- 
tion to pjromote the good of others. But disin- 
terested benevolence can find other instru- 
ments to persuade people to their good than 
whips and scourges, either of the literal or the 
metaphorical sort. I am the last person to un- 
dervalue the self-regarding virtues: they are 
only second in importance, if even second, to 
the social. It is ecpially the business of educa- 
tion to cultivate both. But even education 
wc:)rks by conviction and persuasion as well as 
by compulsion, and it is by the former only 
that, when the period of cclucation is passed, 
the self-regarding virtues shoidd he inculc ated. 
Iftiman beings owe tc) each other help to 
distinguish the better from the w'orse, and en- 
couragement to choose the former and avoid 
the latter. I'hcy should he lor e\er stimulat- 
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ing each other to increased exercise of their 
higher faculties, and increased direction of 
their feelings and aims towards wise instead 
of foolish, clcnating instead of degrading, ob- 
jects and coriuanpla cions. But neither one per- 
son, nor any number of persons, is warranted 
in saying to another human creature of ripe 
years, that he .shall not do with his life for 
his own benefit whai he chooses to do with 
it. He is the person most interested in his 
own w^ell-being: the interest which any other 
person, except in cases of strong personal at- 
tachment, can have in it, is trifling, compared 
with that which he himself has; the interest 
which society has in him individually (except 
as to his conduct to others) is fractional, and al- 
together indirect; while with respect to his 
ow'ii Icclings and circuinstanccs, the most ordi- 
nary man or woman has means of knowledge 
immeasurably surpassing those that can be 
possessed by any one else. 'I hc interference of 
society tc^ ovenule his judgment and purposes 
in w'hat only regards himself must be grounded 
on general prc'sumpiions: w'hich may he alto- 
gether wrong, and even if right, are as likely 
as not to he misapplic^d to indi\iclual cases, by 
persons no better acejuainted w'ith the circum- 
stance's of such cases than those are who look 
at ihc^m merely from without. In this depart- 
ment, iherefc^irc. of human affairs, Individual- 
ity has its proper field of action. In the conduct 
of human beings towards c^ne another it is 
necessary that general rules should for the 
most part he observed, in order that people 
ma\ know what they have to expect: hut in 
each persc:)n’s own concerns his indisiclual 
spontaneity is entitled to free exercise. Con- 
siderations to aid his judgment, exhortations 
to streiigihen his will, may he offered to him, 
even obtruded on him, by others; hut he him- 
self is the final judge. All errors which he is 
likely to commit against adviceand warning are 
far outweighed by the evil of allow'ing others 
to constrain liim to what they deem his good. 

I do not mean that the feelings with which 
a person is regarded by others ought not to 
be in any W’ay affected by his self-regarding 
qualities or deficiencies. I'his is neiihcT pos- 
sible nor desiiahlc. If he is eminent in any of 
the cpialitics which conduce to his ow’ii good, 
he is, so far, a proper object of admiration. 
He is so much the nearer to the ideal perfec- 
tion of human nature. If he iss^ossly deficient 
in those c)ualitie.s, a sentiment the opposite of 
adiniratic^n will follow\ There is a degree of 
folly, and a degree of what may be called 
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(though tlie phrase is not unobjec tionable) 
Icnvness or depravation of taste, which, though 
it cannot justify doing harm to the person who 
inanil'ests it. renders him necessarily and prop- 
erly a subject of distaste, or, in extreme cases, 
even of contempt: a person ct^ulcl not have 
the opposite qualities in due strength without 
entertaining these feelings. Though doing no 
wrong to any one, a person may so act as to 
compel us to judge him. and feel to him, as a 
fool, or as a being of an inferior otder: and 
since tliis judgment and feeling are a fact 
which he would prefer to avoid, it is doing him 
a service to warn him of it beforehand, as of 
any other disagrc*cable conse(]uen(e to which 
he exposes himself. It would be well, indeed, 
if this good oflicc were much more lic’ely ren- 
dered than the ccjinmon notions of politeness 
at prc'seiit permit, and if one pcison coidd 
honestly point out to another that he thinks 
him in fault, w-itliout being coiisideieci un- 
mannerly or presuming. We have a right, also, 
in various ways, to act upon our uula\ouiable 
opinion of any one, not to the o|)pression of 
his incli\ idiialiiy, but in the exercise of ours. 
We arc nc^t bound, tor example, to seek his 
society: we ha\e a right to avoid it (though 
not to parade the avoidance), for wc have a 
right to choose the sexiety most acceptable to 
us. We have a right, and it may be our duty, to 
caution others against him. if we think his ex- 
ample or conversation likely to have a peiiii- 
cious effect on those with whom he: associates. 
\Wq may gise cjthers a preference over him in 
optional good ollices, except those which tend 
to his improvement. In these various modes a 
pcrscjii may suffer very severe penalties at rlic 
hands of others for faults which directly con- 
cern only hiriiseJt; hut he suflers iliesc penal- 
ties oiilv in so far as they arc the natural and, 
as it were, the spontaneous coiiscxjiiences of 
the faults themselves, iicjt because: they are pur- 
posely inflicted 011 him for the sake cjf punish- 
ment. A person who shows rashness, obstinacy, 
sell-conceit-- who canimt live within nuxleiate 
means—who cannot restrain hiniseJl Iromliurt- 
ful indulgences— who pursues animal pleasures 
at the expense of those of feeling and intellc'ct 
—must expect to be Icju'cred in the: opinion cjf 
others, and to have a less share ol ihcii favour- 
able sentiments; but of this lu^ has no tight to 
complain, unless he has ineritc*d ilieir favour 
by special excellence in his social relations, 
and has thus established a title tcj their good 
offices, which is not affected by his demerits 10- 
w’ards himself. 


What 1 contend for is, that the inconven- 
ii:nces w'hicli are strictly insc'parable from the 
unfavourable judgment ol others, are the only 
ones to which a pc*rson should ever be sub- 
jected for that portion of his conduct and 
character whiih concerns his own good, but 
which docs not affect the interest of cnheis in 
thedr relations with him. Acts injurious to 
others reejuire a totally different treatment. 
Em toachment on their rights; infliction r>n 
them cd any loss or damage not justified by bis 
own lights: falsehood or duplicity in dealing 
with them: unfair or ungeiierons tise f)l ad- 
vantages over them: even selfish abslinemc 
from delending them against injury— these aie 
fit objc'cts ol inor.il repiobaiion, and. in grave 
cases, of moral retribution and punislimeiit. 
And n(»t only these acts, but ilu‘ dispositions 
which lead to them, are piopeily immoral, and 
ht subjects of disapprobation which m.iy rise: 
to abJiorrence. (auelty ol disposition: malice 
and ill-nature: that most antisocial and odi- 
ous cjf all passions, envy: dissimulation and in- 
siiicciity. iiascibility on insufficient c.iiise, and 
resentment disproporiioned to the piovoia- 
lion: the love ol domineering over i>lhers: the 
ch‘sire to engioss more* llian one's share ol 
advantages (the TrXeoi'fiia of the Cdeeks): the 
piicle which derives gratification from the 
ahasenuMU of others; the egotism which thinks 
self and its concerns more inq)urtant th.in 
eveiv thing else, and decides .ill doubtful cpics- 
tioiis ill its own Jav our; — thc'se ai e mmal vices, 
and constitute a bad and odious inoial char- 
acter: unlike the self-regarding l.iults pievious- 
ly mentioned, which are not piopeiiy immor- 
alities. and to whatever pitch ihc'y may be 
carric‘d. do not constitute wickedness. I hey 
may be |>roois ol any amount ol foil), or want 
ol personal dignity and self-resj^ec I ; but they 
are c>nly a subject of moral reprobation wlu'ii 
they involve a bre.u h of duty to others, lor 
whose sake the* individual is bound to have 
cate lor liimself. What are called duties to our- 
selves arc not socially obligatory, unless cir- 
cumstances render them at the same lime du- 
ties to others. 1 he term duty to oneself, wlien 
it mc'ans ail) tiling more than prudence*, means 
sell-respect or sell-development, and lor none 
of these is any one accountable to his fellow 
creatures, because for none ol them is it for the 
good ol mankind that he be held accciuiitahle 
to them. 

The: distinction betw’ccii the loss of con- 
sideration which a person may rightly incur 
by defect of prudence or of personal dignity. 
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and ihe rc|>robation whirli is due to him for 
an fdfcncc against the rights of others, is not a 
merely nominal distinction. It makes a vast 
dilference both in our feelings and in our con- 
duct towards him whether he displeases us in 
things in which we think we have a right to 
control him. or in things in which we know 
that we have not. If he displeases us, we may 
express our distaste, and we may stand aloof 
from a person as well as from a thing that dis- 
]>lcases us; but we shall mu therefore feel 
called on to make his life unromlf^rtable. We 
sliall reflect that he already bears, or will bear, 
the whole penalty ol his cnor: if lie sy)oils his 
life l>y iTiismanagement, we shall not. for that 
reason, desiie to spoil itstill further; instead of 
wishing to juinish him, we shall raihei en- 
deavour to alleviate his ])uriishnu‘nt. by show- 
ing him how he may avoid or c-uie the evils his 
condiut tends to biing upon him. lie ma\ be 
to us an objc'ct of piiv, ]>erhaps ol dislike, but 
not ol anger or lest niment; we shall not treat 
him like an enemy ol sf)( iety; the woist we 
shall ^*’ink ourselves justified in doing is leav- 
ing him to himself, if we do not interfere be- 
nevolently by showing inter<*si or (omern for 
him. It is far otherwise if he has infringed the 
rules necessary for the piotection oi his fellow 
c leatures, indiv idually or collcc tively. I he e\ d 
consecjiuru es of his acts do not then fall on 
hiinsc'lf. bill on oiheis; and socii'i), .is the* pro- 
tector ol all its members, must retaliate on 
him; must inflict ]^ain on him lor the expiess 
purpose of yiunishmeiit, and must take care 
that It be sulfic iently severe. In the one case, 
he is an offender at our b.'ir, and ue are c.'illed 
on not only to sit in judgment on him. but. in 
one shape or another, to execute our own 
sentence: in the* other case, it is not our part 
to inflict any sullering on him. except what 
mav im icientaily follow fiom our using the 
s.une libel ly in tlie ic*gulatioii of our own af- 
fairs. whicii we allow to Iiini in bis. 

I he distinction heie pointed out between 
the part ol a person’s life which coiirernsonly 
hiiiisell. and that Avhich concerns others, many 
persons will reluse to admit. How (it may he 
asked) can any pan ol the cimduct ol a meni- 
her of society be a mailer of tndifleieiic e to the 
C3thc'r members? No j)erson is an entirely iso- 
lated being; it is impossible for ;i persc^n to do 
anything seriously or permanently huitfiil to 
himself, without mischiel reaching at Ic'ast to 
his near connections, and often far beyond 
them. If he injures his propc'itv, he does harm 
to those who directly or indiiectly derived siip- 
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yjort from it, and usually diminishes, by a 
greater or less amount, the general rcscmrcci 
of the community. If he deteriorates his bodily 
or mental faculties, he nc^t only brings evil 
upon all who depended on him for any por- 
tion oi their happiness, but di-sc^ualifics him- 
self for rendering the services which he owes 
to his fellow creatures generally; perhaps be- 
comes a burthen on their affection or bencvcj- 
lence: and if such conduct were very freejuent, 
hardly any offence that is committed would 
detract more from the general sum of good. 
Finally, if by his vices or follies a person 
doc\s no direct harm to cjthcrs, he is never- 
theless (it may be said) injurious by his ex- 
ample; and ougfit to be compelled to ccjntrol 
himself, for the sake ol those whom the sight 
01 knowledge of his conduct might corrupt or 
mislead. 

And eve n (it will be added) if the conse- 
cpic ices of misconduct could be confined to 
the vicious or ihoughile.ss individual, ought 
.society to ahando!) to their own guidance 
those v\ho are manifestly unfit for it? If pro- 
tc'ction against themselves is confessedly due 
to children and persc'ms under age, is not 
society ecjually bound io afford it to persons 
of mature years who arc? ec|ually incapable of 
self-govcrnmeni? If gambling, or clnmkenncss, 
or incontinence, or idleness, or untlc-anliness, 
ate as injurious to happiness, and as great a 
hindrance to improvement, as many or most of 
die acts jnohibiied by law. why (it may be 
asked) should not law\ so far as is consistent 
with orac licabiliiy and social convenience, en- 
deavour to repress these also? yVnd as a sup- 
])lenie.!i to the unavoidable impcrfcxiions of 
law, ought not opinion at least to organise a 
powc'iful police against these vices, and visit 
rigidly with social penalties those who are 
known to piactise them? 1 here is no ejuestion 
lu*ie (it may he s.iiiH about restricting individ- 
u.ilitv. or impeding the n ial of new’ and origi- 
n.il expel imeiiis in living. I'he only things it 
is sought to pi event are things which have 
been tried and concU‘mncd from the begin- 
ning of the world until now: things which ex- 
[lerience has shown not to he useful or suit- 
able to any person's inclividualitv. I'here must 
be some length of time and amount of experi- 
ence after which a moral or prudential iniih 
may he regarded as cstahlisheci: and it is mere- 
ly desired to prevent genc-ratioii after geneia- 
lion from fallingsover the same precipice which 
has hc'cn fatal to their piedecessors. 

1 tiilly admit that the mischief which a per- 
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son does to himself may seriously affect, both public, nor occasions perceptible hurl to any 


through their sympathies and their interests, 
those nearly connected with him and, in a 
minor degree, society at large. When, by con- 
duct of this sort, a person is led to violate a 
distinct and assignable obligation to any other 
person or persons, the case is taken out of the 
self-regarding class, and becomes amenable to 
moral disapprobation in the proper sense of 
the term. If, for example, a man, through in- 
tempera nte or extravagance, becomes unable 
to pay his debts, or, having undertaken the 
moral responsibility of a family, becomes 
from the same cause incapable of supporting 
or educating them, he is deservedly reprobat- 
ed, and might be jiistlv punished; but it is for 
the breach of duty to his family or ci editors, 
not for the extravagance. 11 the resources 
which ought to have been devoted to them, 
had been diverted from them for the nuist pru- 
dent investment, the moral culpability w^ould 
have been the same. George Barnwell mur- 
dered his uncle to get money for his mistress, 
but if he had done it to set himself up in busi- 
ness, he would ec|ually have b<*en hanged. 
Again, in the fref]uent case of a man who 
causes grief to his family by addiction to bad 
habits, he deserves reproach for his unkindness 
or ingratitude; but so he may for cultivating 
habits not in themselves vicious, if they are 
painful to thosewith whom he passrsliis life,or 
who from personal ties are dependent on him 
for their comfort. Whoever fails in the consid- 
eration generally due to the interests and feel- 
ings of others, not being compelUxl by some 
more imperative duty, or justified by allow- 
able self-preference, is a subject moral dis- 
approbation for that failure, but not for the 
cause of it, nor for the errors, merely personal 
to him.self, which may ha\c remotely led to it. 
In like manner, when a person disables him- 
self, by conduct purely self-regarding, from the 
performance of some definite duty incumbent 
on him to the public, he is guilty of a social 
offence. No person ought to be punished sim- 
ply for being drunk; but a soldier or a police- 
man should be punished for being drunk on 
duty. Whenever, in .short, there is a definite 
damage, or a definite risk of damage, cither to 
an individual or to the public, the case is taken 
out of the province of liberty, and placed in 
that of morality or law. 

But with regard to the merely contingent, 
or, as it may be called, constructive injury 
which a person causes to society, by ccjiiduct 
which neither violates any specific duty tc. the 


assignable individual except himself; the in- 
convenience is one which society can afford to 
bear, for the sake of the greater good of human 
freedom. If grown persons are to be punished 
for not taking proper care of themselves, I 
would rather it w'cre for their own sake, than 
under pretence of preventing them from im- 
pairing their capacity or rendering to society 
benefits which society does not pretend it has 
a right to exact. But I cannot consent to argue 
the point as if society had no means of bring- 
ing its weaker members up to its ordinal y 
standard of rational conduct, except waiting 
till they do something irrational, and then 
punishing them, legally or morally, for it. So- 
ciety has had absolute powcT over them cluring 
all the early portion of their existence: it has 
had the whole period of childhood and nonage 
in which to try whether it could make them 
capable of rational conduct in life. T he exist- 
ing generation is master both t>f the training 
and the entire c iicuinslanc es of the generation 
to come: it cannot indeed make them f>erfe( lly 
wise and good, because it is itself so lanictital)ly 
deficient in goodness and wisdom; and its best 
efforts arc not always, in individual cases, its 
most successful ones: but it is perfectly well 
able to make the rising generation, as a whole, 
as good as. and a little bc'ttcr than, itself. Jf 
society lets any considerable number of its 
members grow up mere children, incapable of 
being acic,*d on by rational c onsideialion of 
distant motives, society has itself to blame for 
the conse(|ueMices. iXniicd not only with all the 
powers of education, but w’iih the ascendeiu^ 
which the authority of a received opinion al- 
ways exercises over the minds who are least 
fittccl to judge for themselves; and aided by 
the natural penalties which cannot be pre- 
vented from falling on those who incur tlie 
distaste or the contempt of those who know 
thcmi; let not society ])rcicnd that it needs, 
besides all this, the power to issue commands 
and enfcircc obedience in the personal con- 
cerns of individuals in whicli, on all princi- 
ples of justice and policy, the dc'cisiori ought 
to rest with tho.se who are to abide the cf»n.sc- 
qucnccs. 

Nor is there anything which tends more to 
di.scrcdit and irustiatc the better means of in- 
fluencing conduct than a resort to the woise. 
If there be among those whom it is attempted 
to coerce into prudence or temperance any of 
the niatc^rial of which vigorous and independ- 
ent charactcis arc made, they will infallibly 
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rebel against the yoke. No sucli person will 
ever feel that others have a right to control hiiii 
in his concerns, such as they have to prevent 
him from injuring them in theirs; and it easily 
comes to be considered a mark of spirit and 
courage to fly in the face of such usurped au- 
thority, and do with ostentation the exact 
opposite of what it enjoins; as in the fashion of 
grossness which succeeded, in the time ol 
Charles IL, to the fanatical moral intolerance 
of the Puritans. With respect to what is said 
of the necessity of protecting society frcjin the 
bad example set to others by the vie ions or the 
sell-indulgent; it is true that bad example may 
have a pei nicious <*ffect, especially the example 
ot doing wrong to others with impunity to the 
wrcjiig-docT. IJui we arc now speaking of con- 
duct which, wliile it does no wnmg toothers, is 
supposed to do great harm to the agent him- 
selt: and I do mn see how those who believe 
this can think otherwise than that the exam- 
ple, on the whole, must be more salutaiy than 
hurtful, since, it it displays the misconduct, it 
displays also the painiul c^r degrading consc- 
cpieiices which, it the conduct is justly cen- 
sured, must be supposed to be in all or most 
cases attendant on it. 

lUit the strongest of all the; arguments against 
tile inteilerencc of the pui)lic with purely pcT- 
sonal conduct is that, when it dr>es interfere, 
the odds are that it interteres wn^ngly, and in 
tile wrong place. On cpiestions of social moral- 
ity, of duty to others, the opinion of the pub- 
lic, that is, ot an cwerruling majority, though 
oltcn wrong, is likely to be still of toner right; 
because on such cjuestioiis they arc only re- 
cpiiied to judge of their own intciesis; of the 
manner in svhich some mode of conduct, if al- 
Icjwcd to be practised, would effect themselves, 
but the opinion of a similar majority, imposed 
as a law on the minority, on questions of self- 
rc'garding conduct, is cpiitc as likedy to be 
wrong as right; for in these cases public opin- 
ion means, at the best, some people’s opinion 
of what is good or bad for either people: while 
very often it docs not even mean that: the pub- 
lic, with the most perfect indilfercnce, passing 
over thcpicasure orcoiivciiiciic cof those whose 
conduct they censure, and considering only 
their own preference. There are many who 
consider as an injury to themselves any con- 
duct which they have a distaste for, and resent 
it as an outrage to their feelings; as a religious 
bigot, when erharged with disregarding the reli- 
gious feelings of others, has been known to re- 
tort that they disregard his feelings, by per- 
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sLsting in their abominable worship or creed. 
But there is no parity between the feeling of a 
person for his own opinion, and the feeling of 
another who is offended at his holding it; no 
more than between the desire of a thief to take 
a purse, and the desire of the right owner to 
keep it. And a person’s taste is as much his owm 
peculiar concern as his opinion or his purse. 
It is easy for any one to imagine an ideal public 
wdiich leaves the freedom and choice of indi- 
viduals in all uncertain matters undisturbed, 
and only retpiires them to abstain from modes 
of conduc t which universal experienc e has con- 
demned. But where has there been seen a pub- 
lic which set any such limit to its censorship? 
or w'hcn does the public trouble itself about 
universal experience? In its inteilerences with 
personal conduct it is seldom thinking of any- 
thing but the enormity of acting or feeling dif- 
ferently from itself; and this standard of judg- 
mertt, thinly disguised, is held up to mankind 
as the dictate religion and philosophy, by 
ninc'-tenihs ol .ill motalists and speculative 
writers. 1 hese teach that things are right be- 
cause they aie right; because wc feel them to 
be so. riiey tell us to search in our own minds 
and hearts for law's of conduct binding on our- 
selves and on all others. What can the poor 
public do but apply these instructions, and 
make their own perscjnal feelings of gocnl and 
evil, if they are tolerably unanimous in them, 
obligatory on all the w’orld? 

1 he evil here pointed c:)ut is not one which 
exists only in theory; and it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that 1 should specify the instances in 
w'hich ihc‘ public of this age and country im- 
properly i It vests its own preferences with the 
char.'urler moral laws. I am not writing an 
essay on the aberrations of existing moral 
feeling. That is too weighty a subject to be 
discussed pareiuhciically. and by way of ib 
lustration. Yet examples are necessary to show 
tliat the principle 1 maintain is of serious and 
practical moincmt. and that 1 am not endeav- 
ouring to erect a barrier against imaginary 
evils. .'\nd it is not difficult to show% by abun- 
dant instances, that to extend the bounds of 
W'hat may be called moral police, until it en- 
croaches on the most uncpiestionably legiti- 
mate liberty c^f the individual, is one of the 
most universal of all human propensities. 

As a first instance, consider die antipathies 
wiiich men cherish on no better grounds than 
that persons whcjrf religious opinions are dif- 
ferent from theirs do not practise their re- 
ligious observances, especially their religious 
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abstinences. 'Fo cite a rather trivial example, 
notiling in the treed or practice of C^liristians 
does more to envenom the hatred of Mahom- 
edans against them than the fact of their eat- 
ing pork. There are few acts which ChriNtians 
and Jiuropeans regard with more unalfected 
disgust than Afussiilmans regard this particu- 
lar mode of satisfying hunger. It is, in the first 
place, an offente against ilieir religion: but 
this circumstance by no means explains either 
the degree or the kind of their repugnance; for 
wine also is forbidden by their religion, and 
to partake of it is by all Mussulmans account- 
ed wrong, but not disgusting. "I'heir a\ersion 
to the llcsh of the “unclean beast*' is, on the 
contrary, of that peculiar character, lesem- 
bliiig an instinctive antipathy, wliich the idea 
of unclean ness, when once it thoroughly sinks 
into the feelings, seems always to excite even 
in tliose whose personal habits are anything 
but scrupulously cleanly, and of which the 
sentiment of religious impurity, so intense in 
the Hindoos, is a remarkable example. ^Sup- 
pose now that in a people, of whom the ma- 
jority were MUsSsulmans, that majority should 
insist upon not permitting pork to be eaten 
within the limits of the country. This would be 
nothing new in Mahomedan countries.^ Would 
it be a legitimate exercise of the moral author- 
ity of public opinion? and if not, why not? 
The practice is really revolting to $uch a pub- 
lic. They also sincerely think that it is forbid- 
den and ablmrred by the Deity. Neither could 
the prohibition be censured as rejigious perse- 
cution. It might be religious in its origin, but 
it w^ould not be persecution for religion, since 
nobody's religion makes it a duty tc^ cat pork. 
7'hc only tenable ground of condemnation 
would be that with the personal tastes and self- 
regarding concerns of individuals the public 
has no business to interfere. 

To come somewhat nearer home: the major- 

' The case of the Iloinhay I’arsces is a curious 
instance in point. When this industrious and enter- 
prising liil^c, the dcsteiulants of the F’eisian fire- 
worshippers, flying from their native country befijrc 
the Caliphs, arrived in Western India, they were 
admitted to toleration hy tire Hindoo scneicigns, 
on condition of not eating heef. When those re- 
gions afterwards fell under the dominion of Ma- 
homedan coiupierors, the Parsers obtained from 
them a continuance of iiululgence, on (ondition 
of refraining from pork. What was at first obedi- 
ence to authority became a second nature, and the 
Parsecs to this day abstain both from heel and 
pork. Though not required hy their religion, the 
doufile abstinence has had time to grow into a 
custom of their tribe; and custom, in the Kast, is 
a religion. 


ity of Spaniards consider it a gross impiety, 
ofrciisive in the' highest degree to the Supreme 
being, to worship him in any other manner 
than the Roman Catholic; and no other public 
worship is lawful on Spanish soil. I'lie people 
cvf all Southern Knropc look upon a married 
clergy as not only irreligicms, but unchaste, 
indecent, gross, disgusting. What do Protes- 
tants think of these perfectly .sincere feelings, 
and ol the attempt to enforce them against 
iion-C^atholies? Yet. if mankind are justified in 
interlering with each other’s liberty in tilings 
whicJi do not concern the interests of otJicrs, 
on what principle is it possible consistently to 
exclude these cases? or who can blame people 
for desiring to suppress what they regard as a 
scandal in the siglit of Ciod and man? No 
stionger case can he shcjwn for prohil>iting 
anything which is regarded as a peisonal im- 
morality. than is made out for supprevssing 
tlu.*se practices in the eyes of those who regard 
them as impieties; and unless v\’e are willing to 
adopt the logic of persecutors, and tc3 say that 
we may persecute others hcvaiise we are right, 
and that they imist not persecute us bc'causc 
they are WTong, we must beware of admitting 
a principle of wide h Ave should resent as a gross 
injustice the application to ourselves. 

"l‘hc preceding instances may be objctled to, 
although unreasonably, as drawn from contin- 
gencies impossible among us: opinion, in this 
country, not being likely to enforce abstinence 
from meats, or to iiiterlcrc with people lor 
worshipping, and for either marrying or not 
marrying, according to ilicir creed or iiic lina- 
tioii. The next example, however, sh.dl be 
taken from an interferences with liberty which 
we have by no means passed all danger of. 
Whenever the Puritans liavc been siiihcieni- 
ly powerlul, as in New F.ngland, and in Great 
Britain at the time of the (Commonwealth, 
they have endeavoured, with considerable suc- 
cess, to put down all public, and nearly all 
private, amusements: especially music, clanc- 
ing, public games, or other assemblages for 
purposes of cliversiem, and the theatre. There 
are still in this country large boclic:s of per- 
sons hy whose notions of morality and religion 
the.se recreations are condemned; and those 
persons belcjngiiig chiefly to tlic middle class, 
who arc the ascendant power in the present 
social and political condition of the kingdom, 
it is by no means impossible that persons of 
these sentiments may at some time or other 
c,ornmand a majority in Parliament. How will 
the remaining portion of the community like 
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to have the amusements that shall be permit- 
ted to them regulated by the religious and 
moral sentiments ol the strirlcr C^alvinists and 
Methodists? Would they not, with considerable 
peremptoriness, desire tliese infrusi\ely ]>ious 
members of society to mind their own busi- 
n<‘ss? I'his is precisely what should be said to 
every government and every public, who have 
the pretension that no person shall enjoy any 
pleasure which they think wrong, lint il the 
principle of tlie pretension be admitted, no 
one can rc‘asonably objext to its being acted 
on in the sense ol the majcjrity, or other pre- 
pemderating power in the cejuntry; and all 
yjersons must be ready to conlorm to the idea 
of a Christian commcjiiwealth, as undc'rsfood 
by the early settlers in New Kngland, if a re- 
ligious ])rofession similar to theirs should ever 
succeed in legaining its lost ground, as leli- 
gions supposed to be declining have so ofuai 
been known to do. 

To imagine another contingency, perhaps 
more likely to be realised than the one last 
m(‘ntioiit*d. Theie is confessedly a strong tend- 
ency in the modem woild towards a deinc)- 
cr.iiic constitution of society, accompanied or 
not by popular political institutions. It is af- 
firmed that in the couniry where this tendency 
is most completely realisc^cl— -where both so- 
ciety and the go\c‘rnment are most democratic 
—the United States— the feeling of the major- 
ity. to whom any appearance of a more showy 
or costly sl^le of living than they can hope to 
rival is disagreeable, operates as a tolerably 
eflectual sumptuary law, and that in many 
parts c^f the Union it is really difficult for a 
person possessing a very large income to find 
any mode ol spending it which will not incur 
popular disapprobation. I'hough such state- 
ments as these are doubt lc*ss muc li exaggeialed 
as a repicsentation of existing facts, the state 
of things they describe is not only a conceiv- 
able and possible, but a probable result of 
democratic feeling, combined with the notion 
that the public has a right to a veto on the 
manner in which individuals sJiall spend their 
incomes. We have only further icj suppose a 
considerable diffusion of Socialist opinions, 
and it may become infamous in the eyes of the 
majority to possess more property than sonic 
very small amount, c^r any income not c'arned 
hy manual labour. Opinions similar in prin- 
ciple to these already prevail wddely among 
the artisan class, and weigh oppressively on 
those who are amenable to the opinion cJiieffy 
of that class, namely, its own members. It is 
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kncjwn that the bad workmen w’ho form the 
majority of the cjperatives in many branches 
of industry, arc dec icledly of opinicjn that bad 
workmen ought to receive the same wages as 
good, and that no one ought to be allowed, 
through pic*cework or otherwise, to earn by 
suj)eric)r skill or industry more than others 
can without it. And they employ a moral po- 
lice, which occasionally becomes a physical 
one*, to dc‘tc*r skilful workmen from receiving, 
and employe*! s Irom giving, a larger remunera- 
tic>ri lor a more usctul service. If the public 
have any jurisdiction over private c-oncerns. 1 
cannot see that tliese people are in fault, or 
that any individiiars particular public can be 
blaineci lor asserting the same auilioriiy over 
his individual conduct which the general pub- 
lic asserts over people in general. 

Rut, without dwelling upon supposititious 
cases, there are. in our Ciwn clay, grejss usurpa- 
tioiis upon the liberty of private life actually 
practised, and still greater ones threatened 
with some expectation of success, and opinicitis 
propounded which assert an unlimited right 
in the public not onh to prohibit by law every- 
thing which it thinks wrong, but, in order to 
get at what it thinks wrong, to prohibit a num- 
ber of things whic h it admits to be innocent. 

Under the name of preventing intemper- 
ance, the people of one Engli.sh colc^ny. and 
of nearly half the United States, have been 
inierclicred by law from making any use what- 
ever ol fcrnientcd drinks, except for medical 
purpc^scs: for prohibition of their sale is in 
fact, as it is intended to be. prohibition of 
their use. .And thougli the impracticability of 
executing the law has caused its repeal in sev- 
eral of the States which had adopted it. in- 
cluding the one Iroin which it derives its name, 
an attempt has ni>twithstanding been com- 
menced, and is prosccutc’d with cc^nsiderable 
zeal bv manv of the professed philanthropists, 
to agitate for a similar law in this country. I'he 
association, or "Alliance” as it terms itself, 
which has been formed for this purpose, has 
accpiired some notoriety through the ]niblicity 
given to a cm respondence between its secre- 
tary and one of the very few English public 
men who hold that a politician’s opinions 
ought to be founded on principles. Lord Stan- 
ley’s share in this correspondence is calculated 
to strengthen the herpes already built on him. 
by those who know how rare such qualities as 
are manifested ip»somc of his public appear- 
ances unhappily are among those w'ho figure in 
political life. The organ of the Alliance, who 
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^oiild “deeply deplore ilie recognition of any 
principle which could be wrested to justify 
bigotry and persecution/' undertakes to point 
out the “broad and impassable barrier" which 
divides such principles from those of the as- 
sociation. “All matters relating to thought, 
opinion, conscience, appear to me," he says, 
“to be without the sphere of legislation; all 
pertaining to social act. habit, relation, subject 
only to a discretionary power vested in the 
State itself, and not in the individual, to be 
within it." 

No mention is made of a third class, differ- 
ent from either of these, viz., acts and habits 
which are not social, but individual; although 
it is to this class, suri^lv, that the act of drink- 
ing fermented lic^uors belongs. Selling fer- 
mented licpiors, however, is trading, and trad- 
ing is a social act. But the infringement com- 
plained of is not on the liberty of the seller, 
but on that of the buyer and consumer; since 
the State might just as well forbid him to drink 
wine as purposely make it impossible for liini 
to obtain it. The secretary, however, says, “1 
claim, as a citizen, a right to legislate when- 
ever my social rights are invaded by the social 
act of another." And now for the definition of 
these “social rights." “If anything invades my 
social rights, certainly the trallic in strong 
drink does. It destroys my primary right of se- 
curity. by constantly creating and stimulating 
social disorder. It invades my right of equality, 
by deriving a profit from the creation of a 
misery I am taxed to support. It impedes my 
right to free moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, by surrounding my path w'ith dangers, 
and by weakening and demoralising society, 
from w^hich I have a right to claim mutual aid 
and intercourse." A theory of “social rights" 
the like of which probably never before found 
its w'ay into distinct language: being nothing 
short of this— that it is the absolute social right 
of every individual, that every other individ- 
ual shall act in every respect exactly as he 
ought; that whosoever fails thereof in the 
smallest particular violates my social right, and 
entitles me to demand from the legislature the 
removal of the grievance. So monstrous a prin- 
ciple is far more dangerous than any single 
interference with liberty; there is no violation 
of liberty which it would not justify: it ac- 
knowledges no right to any freedom whatever, 
except perhaps to that of holding opinions in 
secret, without ever disclosing them; for, the 
moment an opinion which I consider no.dous 
passes any one's lips, it invades all the “social 


rights" attributed to me by tlie Alliance. The 
doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested in- 
terest in each other's moral, intellectual, and 
even physical perfection, to be defined by each 
claimant according to his own standard. 

Another iniporiant example of illegitimate 
interference wdth tlie rightful liberty of the in- 
dividual, not simply threatened, but long 
since carried into triumphant effect, is Sabba- 
tarian legislation. Without doubt, abstinence 
on one day in the w^eek, so far as the exigen- 
cies of life permit, from the usual daily occu 
pation. though in no respect religiously bind- 
ing on any except Jews, is a highly bcneficia. 
custom. And inasmuch as this custom cannot 
be observed without a general consent to that 
effect among the industrious classes, therefore, 
in so far as some j>ersons by working may im- 
pose the same necessity on others, it may be 
allow'able and right that the law should guar- 
antee to each the observance by others of the 
custom, by suspending the greater operations 
of industry on a particular day. Hut tJiis jiisti- 
(ication, grounded on the direct interest which 
others have in each iiidividuars observance of 
the practice, does not apply to the self-chosen 
occupations m wliich a person may think fit 
to employ his leisure; nor does it hold good, 
in the smallest degree, for legal rcsliiciions on 
amuscnienis. It is true that the ainusem<*nt of 
sonic is the day's work of others; but the pleas- 
ure, not to say the useful recreation, of many, 
is worth the laboui of a few^ provided the oc- 
cupation is freely chosen, and can be freely 
resigned. The operatives arc jierfcctly right in 
thinking that if all worked on Sunday, seven 
days' work w'ould have to be given for six days' 
wages; but so long as the great mass of employ- 
ments are suspended, the small number who 
for the enjoyment of others must still work, 
obtain a proportional increase of earnings: 
and they are not obliged to follow those occu- 
pations if they prefer leisure to cnioluinent. 
If a further remedy is sought, it might be found 
in the establishment by custom of a holiday on 
some other day of the week for those particu- 
lar classes of persons. The only grouncl, iliere- 
fore, on which restrictions on Sunday amuse- 
ments can be defended, must be that they are 
religiously wrong; amotiveof legislation which 
can never be too earnestly protested against. 
Deoruin injuria Diis cura. It remains to be 
proved that society or any of its officers holds 
a i'oin mission frciin on high to avenge any sup- 
posed offence to Omnipotence, which is not 
also a wrong to our fellow creatures. The no- 
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tion that it is one man's duty that another 
should be religious, was the foundation of ail 
the religious persecutions ever perpetrated, 
and, if admitted, would fully justify them. 
Though the feeling which breaks out in the 
repeated attempts to stop railway travelling 
on Sunday, in the resistance to the opening of 
Museums, and the like, has not the cruelty of 
iheold persecutors, the state of mind indicated 
by it is fundamentally the same. It is a deter- 
mination not to tolerate others in doing what is 
permitted by their religion, because it is not 
permitted by the persecutor’s religion. It is a 
belief that God not only abominates the act of 
the misbeliever, but will not hold us guiltless 
if we leave him unmolested. 

I cannot refrain from adding to these ex- 
amples of the little account commonly made 
of human liberty, the language of dowmright 
pcTsec ution which breaks out from the press of 
this country whenever it feels called on to 
notice the remarkable phenomenon of Mor- 
nionism. Much might be said on the unexpect- 
ed and instructive fact that an allc^gcd new 
revclaticin, and a religion founded on it, the 
pioduct of palpable imposture, not even sup- 
ported by the piesii^r of extraordinary C]uali- 
tics in its founder, is believed by hundreds of 
thousands, and has been made the foundation 
of a society, in the age of ne^vspapers, railways, 
and the elec trie telegiaph. What here concerns 
us is, that this religion, like either and better 
religions, has its martyrs: that its prophet and 
founder was, for his teaching, put to death by 
a mob; that others of its adherents lost their 
lives by the same lawless violence; that they 
were forcibly c’xpelled, in a body, from the 
country in which they first grew up; while, 
nenv that they ha\e hc*en chased into a .solitary 
recess in the midst of a desert, many in this 
country openly declare that if w’ould he right 
(only that it is not convenient) to send an 
c^xpedition against them, and compel them by 
force to conform to the opinions of other peo- 
ple. The article of the Mormon iic doctrine 
which is the chief provocative to the antipathy 
W'hich thus breaks through the ordinary re- 
straints of religious tolerance, is its sanction of 
polygamy; which, though permitted m Ma- 
homedans, and Hindoos, and Chine.se, seems 
to excite unc|ucnchahle animosity w’hen prac- 
tised by persons who speak English and pro- 
fess to he a kind of C^hristians. No one has a 
deeper disapprobation than I have of this 
Mormon institution; both for other reasons, 
and because, far from being in any w’ay coiinte- 


iianc cd by the principle of liberty, it is a direct 
infraction of that principle, being a mere riv- 
eting of the chains of one half of the commu- 
nity, and an emancipation of the other from 
reciprocity of obligaiion towards them. Still, it 
must he rcmcmberc'd that this relation is as 
much voluntary on the part of the w’-ornen con- 
cerncxl in it. and who may he decinied the suf- 
ferers by it. as is the case with any other form 
of the marriage institution: and however sur- 
prising this fact may appear, it has its explana- 
tion in the common ideas and customs of the 
world, which teaching women to think mar- 
riage the one thing needful, make it intelligi- 
ble that many a woman should prefer being 
one of .several w'ives. to not being a w'ifc at all. 
Other countric*s are ncjt asked to recognise 
such unions, or release any portion of their in- 
habitants from their ow n law’s on the score of 
Mormonitc opinions. Hut when the dissen- 
tients have conceded to the hostile sentiments 
of others far more than could justly be demand- 
ed; when they have left the countries to w'hich 
their doctrines w*ere unacceptable, and estab- 
lished themselves in a remote corner of the 
earth, which they have been the first to render 
habitable to human beings: it is difficult to see 
on what principles but those of i\ranii\ they 
can be prevented from living there under what 
laws they please, provided they commit no ag- 
gre.ssion on cither nations, and allow perfect 
freedom of departure to those who arc dissat- 
isfied with their ways. 

/V recent w’liter. in some respects of consid- 
erable merit, proposes (to use his ow’ii wwds) 
not a crusade, but a cixnlisade, against this 
polygamous community, to put an end to what 
seems to him a retrograde step in ci\ ilisation. 
It also appears so to me. hut I am not aw'are 
that ans coinmiinity has a right to force an- 
other to lie cixilisecl. So long as the sufferers 
by the had law do not invoke assistance from 
other coniinunities, I cannot admit that per- 
.sons entirely unconnected with them ought to 
step in and reejuire that a condition of things 
with W’hich all who are directly interc'sted ap- 
pear to he satisfied, should he put an end to 
because it is a scandal to persons some thou- 
sands of miles distant, who have no part or 
concern in it. Let them send missionaries, if 
they please, to preach against it: and let them, 
by any fair means (of w’hich silencing the 
teachers is not one), oppose the progress of 
similar doctrines<funong their oxvn people. If 
civilisation has got the better of barbarism 
w'hen barbarism had the world to itself, it is 
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too much to profess to be afraid lest barba- 
rism, after having been fairly got under, shoiikl 
revive and conquer civilisation. A eivilisation 
that can thus succumb to its vantpiishcd ene- 
my, must first have become so degenerate, 
that neither its appointed priests and teachers, 
nor anybody else, has the capacity, or will take 
the trouble, to stand up for it. If this be so. 
the sooner such a civilisation receives notice 
to quit the better. It can only go on from bad 
to worse, until destroyed and regenerated (like 
the Western Empire) by energetic barbarians. 

Chapter 5 

Applications 

The principles asserted in these pages must be 
more generally admitted as the basis for dis- 
cussion of details, before a consistent applica- 
tion of them to all the various departments of 
government and morals can be attempted with 
any prospect of advantage. The few observa- 
tions I propose to make on cjucstions of detail 
are designed to illustrate the principles, rather 
than to follow them out to tlieir (onsequences. 
I ofl'er, not so much applications, as spec imens 
of application: which may serve to bring into 
greater clearness the meaning and limits of 
the two maxims which together form the en- 
tire doctrine of this Essay, and to assist the 
judgment in holding the balance between 
them, in the cases where it appears doubtful 
which of them is applicable to the case. 

The maxims are, first, that ihC individual is 
not accemn table to society for his actions, in so 
far as these concern the interests ol no person 
but himself. Advice, instruction, persuasion, 
and a\oidance by other people if thought 
necessary l>y them for their own good, are the 
only measures by which society can justifiably 
express its dislike or disapprobation of his 
conduct. Secondly, that for such actions as aie 
prejudicial to the interests of others, the indi- 
vidual is accountable, and may be subjected 
either to social or to legal punishment, if so- 
ciety is of opinion that the one or the other is 
requisite for its protection. 

in the first place, it must by no means be 
supposed, because damage, or probability of 
damage, to the interests of others, can alone 
justify the interference of society, that there- 
fore it always does justify such interference. In 
many cases, an individual, in pursuing a legiti- 
mate object, necessarily and therefore legiti- 
mately causes pain or loss to others, or inier- 
cepts a good which tliey had a rea.sonablc hope 


of obtaining. Such oppositions of interest be- 
tween individuals often arise from bad social 
institutions, but are unavoidable while those 
institutions last; and some would be unavoid- 
able under any institutions. Whoever succeeds 
in an overcrowded profession, or in a competi- 
tive examination; whoc?ver is preferred to an- 
other in any contest for an object which both 
desire, reaps benefit from the loss of others, 
from their wasted exertion and their disap- 
pointment. But it is. by common admission, 
better for the general interest of mankind, 
tliat persons should pursue their objects un- 
deterred by this sort of consec|ucnces. In other 
words, society admits no right, either legal or 
moral, in the clisap])ointtxl competitors to im- 
munity from this kind of sullering: and feels 
callc’d on to interfere, only when means of suc- 
cess have been emplc»\ed which it is contrary 
to the general interest to permit— namely, 
fraud or treachery, and force. 

Again, trade is a social act. Whoever undcT- 
takes to sell any description of goods to the 
public, dc^es what aflc'cts the interest of other 
persons, and of society in general; and thus his 
conduct, in principle, comes within the juris- 
diction cd soc iety: acc ordingK. it was one e held 
to Ik! the duty of governments, in all casc\s 
which were considf*red ol importance, to fix 
prices, and regulate the picx esses of manufac- 
ture. But it is now recognised, though not till 
attcT a long struggle, that both the cheapness 
and the good cpiality oi commodities are most 
effectually pros iclccl for by leaving the pro- 
ducers and sellers perfectly free, under the sole 
check of ecpial freedom to the buyCTs for sup- 
phing themsebes elsewhere. "J his is the so- 
called clc:)clrine of Fiee 'Trade, which rests on 
grounds diflercnt from, though ecjually solid 
with, the principle of individual liberty as- 
serted in this Essay. Restrictions on trade, or 
on production for purposes of trade, are in- 
deed restraints; and all lestraini, qua restraint, 
is an evil: but the restraints in cpiestion a fleet 
only that part of conduct which society is com- 
petent to rc'strain, and are wrong solely be- 
cause they do not really produce the results 
which it is desire d to j)roduce by ihcmi. As the 
principle of individual liberty is not involved 
in the dcjctriiie of Free IVadc, so neither is it in 
most of the c]uestions which arise respecting 
the limits of that doctrine; as, for example, 
what amount of public control is admissible 
for the prevention of fraud by adulteration; 
how far sanitary precautions, or arrangcmients 
to protect workpeople employed in dangerous 
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ocfLipalions, should he cnh)rced on employers. 
Such cjiieslions involve < onsidem lions of lih- 
eriy, only in so far as leaving people to ihcm- 
selves is always better, cevieris ptnihus, than 
controlling them; but that they may be legiti- 
mately controlled lor these ends is in ]>rinei- 
j)Je undeniable. On the other hand, there are 
([uesiions relating to interference with trade 
which are essentially questions of liber I); such 
as the Maine l.aw\ already touched upon; the 
prohibition of the irnportaticju opium into 
(Ellina; the restriction of the sale ol poisons: 
all cases, in short, where the olqc^ct ol the in- 
teilc ience is to make it impossible or diflicult 
to obiaiii a jxirlic ular commodity, ^'hese inter- 
fei ernes are objectionable. nc»t as inlringe- 
inenis on the- lilx riy cd the producer or seller, 
but on that of the bu\er. 

One ol these exanqiles, that ol the sale of 
poisons, opens a new (piestion: the proper 
limits of W'hat may be called the functions of 
police*; how' far liberty may legitimately be in- 
\aded for the ]nc‘^C'ntioii of crime, or ol ac- 
cide'M Is one ol the iindis{un<‘d liitif lions 
of goMTnmcnt to take jncxaiiiions against 
crime helore it has heen committed, as well as 
to detect and punish it aflc'rwards. "I'he pie- 
\enii\e function ol goveinmeni. howe\er', is 
lai more liable to he al)used, to the prejudice 
of liberty, th.aii the punitory 1 unction; for 
there is liardly aii) part of the legitimate free- 
dom ol action ol a human heiiig which would 
not admit of being rejireseiited. and lairly loo, 
as increasing the l.icilities lor some form or 
other of delincjuenc y. Newertheh'ss, if a pub- 
lic ainlioiiiy, or e\cn a pii\aie person, sees 
ail) one evidenil) piepariiigtocommitactiiiie, 
they are not bound to look on inaciise until 
the (lime is commit tc*d. but ma\ inieriere to 
pic*\ent it. If poisons were iieNcT lK)ught or 
usc'd for an) purjjose excejjt the commission of 
murder it would be riglil to prolnbit their 
m.tiuiiac tiii'c and sale. The) may. how'e\er, be 
wanted not only for innocent but lor nseliil 
purposes, and lestric lions cannot be imposcxl 
in the one case witlioui operating in the other. 
Again, it is a projn r oll'ue of public .luthorily 
to guard against arcidents. If either a public 
ollicc'r or any one else saw a person attempting 
to enrss a bridge whic h had been ascertained to 
be unsafe, and there were no time to warn him 
of his danger, they might sei/c liim and turn 
him hack, w'itliout any real infi iiigeiiicrit of 
his liberty; for libc*rty consists in doing what 
one di'sires, and he does not desire to fall into 
the river. Nevertheless, when ilieie is not a 


certainty, but cjnly a danger of mischief, no 
one but the persem himself can judge of the 
sulliciency ol the motive wliicli may prompt 
him to incur the risk: in this case, therefore 
(unless he is a child, or deliricjus, or in scjinc 
state of excitement or absorption incompatible 
Aviih tire full use* cjf the reflecting lacult\), lie 
ought, I conceive, to be cjiily warned of tlie 
danger; ncji lorcibly prevented from expcjsing 
}iimsc*]| to it. Similar considerations, applied 
to such a f|ucsiion as the sale of poisons, may 
enable us ic^ decide which among the possible 
modes ol regulation are or are not coriirar) to 
j>rinciple. Such a precaution, lor example, as 
that ol labelling tlie drug with some Avcjrd ex- 
pressive c)f its dangc*ioiis character, may be en- 
forced without \iolation of liberty: the bu\cr 
cannot wish not to know ilrat the thing he 
possesses has poisrinous cpialities. Jhit to rc- 
(]uirc* in all cases the certificate of a medical 
prat liiioner w’ould make it sometimes impos- 
sible. alwa)s e\|K-nsive, to obtain the article 
for legitimate uses. 

1 he only mode apparent to me, in which 
dillicuhies maA be ihroAvn in the way of crime 
committed ihi'oiigh this means, Avithout any 
iniringement worth taking into account upcjn 
the libc'rty ol those Avho desire the poisonous 
suhsiance lor oilier purposes, consists in pro- 
siding what, in the apt language of Heniham, 
is called “jireappointcd evidence.” This pro- 
vision is tamiliai to every one in the case of 
contracts. Jt is usual and right that the Lnv, 
Aviien a conirac t is enierc'd into, should lecjuire 
as rlio tondiiion of its enlorcing performance, 
that cf riaiii loriiialities should be observed, 
such as signatures, attestation of Aviinesses, and 
the like, in order that in case of subsec]uent 
dispute there mav be cw idence to prove that 
the conii'.icr Avas really cruered into, and that 
there Avas nothing in the ciicumstances to 
render it Icgallv invalid: the effc*ct being to 
lliroAV ureat obstacles in the Avay of fictitious 
conirntts. or contracts made in circumstances 
Avhich. il knoAvn. Avoiild destroy their Aaliclity. 
riecauiions of a similar nature might be en- 
forced in the sale ol arti(lt*s adapted to be 
instruments of crime. ^I'lic scllcT, for example, 
might he lecjuired to enter in a regi^'ier the 
exact lime ol the transaction, the name and 
acldrc'ss of the liiiAcr, the precise cpialit) and 
c|uaniily sold: to ask the purpose lor Avhich it 
Avas wanted, and r^xord tlie ansAver he receiv- 
ed. When there was no medical prescription, 
the presence of some third ]>eisoii might be 
rec]uirecl, to bring home the fact to the pur- 
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chaser, in case there should afterwards be rea- 
son to believe that the article had been applied 
to criminal purposes. Such regulations would 
in general be no material impediment to ob- 
taining the article, but a very considerable one 
to making an improper use of it without detec- 
tion. 

The right inherent in society, to ward off 
crimes against itself by antecedent precautions, 
suggests the obvious limitations to the maxim, 
that purely self-regarding misconduct cannot 
properly be meddled witli in the way of pre- 
>cntion or punishment. Drunkenness, for ex- 
ample, in ordinary cases, is not a fit subject for 
legislative interference: but I should tieem it 
perfectly legitimate that a person, who had 
once been convicted of any act of violence to 
others under the influence of drink, should be 
placed under a special legal restriction, per- 
sonal to himself; that if he were afterwards 
found drunk, he should be liable to a penalty, 
and that if when in that state he coriiinitied 
another offence, the punishment to which he 
would be liable for that other offence should 
be increased in severity. The making himself 
drunk, in a person whom drunkenness excites 
to do harm to others, is a crime against others. 
So. again, idleness, except in a person receiv- 
ing support from the public, or except when 
it constitutes a breach of contrac t, cannot with- 
out tyranny be made a subjec t of legal punish- 
ment; but if, either from idleness cir from any 
other avcndable cause, a man fails to perform 
his legal duties to others, as for instance to 
support his children, it is no tyranny to force 
him to fulfil that obligation, by compulsory 
labour, if no other means arc available. 

Again, there are many acts which, l>c'ing di- 
rectly injurious cmly to the agents thcMuselvcs, 
ought not to be lc*gally interdicted, but which, 
if done publicly, are a violation of good man- 
ners, and coming thus within the category of 
offences against others, may rightly be prohib- 
ited. Of this kind are offences against decency; 
on which it is unnecessary to dwxdl. the rather 
as they are c>nly connected indirectly with our 
subject, the objection to public ity being ecpial- 
ly strong in the case of many aciif)ns not in 
themselves condeinnablc. nor supposed to be so. 

There is another question to which an an- 
swer must be found, consistent with the prin- 
ciples which have been laid down. In cases of 
personal conduct supposed to be blamable, 
but which respect for liberty precludes scr iety 
from preventing or puiiLshing. because the evil 
dirccily resulting falls wholly on the agent; 


what the agent is free to do, ought other per- 
sons to he cc|ually free to counsel or instigate? 
This question is not free from difficulty. The 
case of a person whc3 solicits another to do an 
act is not strictly a case of self-regarding con- 
duct. To give advice or coffer inducements to 
any one is a social act, and may. therefore, like 
actions in general which affect others, be sup- 
po.sed amenable to social control. But a little 
reflection corrects the first impression, by 
showing that if the case is not strictly within 
the definition ol individual liberty, yet the rea- 
sons on which the principle of individual lib- 
erty is grounded are applicable t<> it. If peo- 
ple must be allowed, in whatever concerns only 
themselves, to act as seems best to ihemseivcs, 
at their own peril, they must ccjually be frt'c 
to consult with one another about what is fit 
to be so done; to exchange c^pinions, and give 
and receive suggestioris. Whatever it is per- 
mitted to do, it must be permitted to advise to 
do. ^rhe question is doubtful cmly when the 
instigator derives a personal benefit fiom Ids 
advice; when he makes it his occupation, for 
subsistence or pecuniary gain, to piom«»ie 
what society and the State consider to be an 
evil. Then, inclec'cl, a new cdemenl of compli- 
cation is intrcHhued: namely, the existence of 
cla.sscs of persons with an interest opposed tr) 
what is considered as the j)ublic wt*al, and 
whose inode of living is grounded on llu‘ 
counteraction of it. Ought this to be interfered 
with, or not? Foriiic aticiti, for example', iiiust 
be tolerated, and so must gambling; but should 
a person be free to Ijc a pimp, or to keep a 
gambling-house? The case is one cjf those 
wdiic'h lie on the exact boundary line betwc’en 
two principle's, and it is not at once* app.ireiit 
to which of the two it properly belongs. 

There are atgumeiits on both sides. On tlie 
side of toleration it may be said that the fact 
of following anytliing as an occupation, and 
living or profiting by the practice of it, cannot 
make that criminal which would otherwise be 
admissible; that the act should cither be coii- 
.sisicntly peiiniiled oi consistently prohibited; 
that if the principles which we have hitherto 
defended are true, society has no l)usiness, as 
society, to decide anything to be wrong which 
concerns only the individual; that it cannot go 
beyond dissuasion, and that one person should 
be as free to persuade as another to di.ssuade. 
In opposition to this it may be contended, that 
although the public, or the State, are not war- 
ranted in authoritatively deciding, for pur- 
poses of repression or punishment, that .such 
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or sucii conduct aflccting finly the interests of 
the individual is good or had, they are fully 
justified in assuiiiing, if they regarcl it as had, 
that its being so or not is at least a disputable 
({ucstion: I'hat, this being supposed, iliey can- 
not be acting wrongly in endeavouring lo ex- 
clude the innuence of solic itaiicius which arc 
not disinterested, of instigators who cannot 
possibly be impartial— who have a direct per- 
.^oiial interest c^n one side, and that side the 
one which the State believes Ui be wrcnig, and 
.\lm confessedly proniote it for personal ob- 
jects only. '1 here can surely, it may be urged, 
lie nothing lost, ncj sacrifice of good, by so 
oi dering inaltc^rs that persons shall make their 
election, cither w'istdy or tcK>lishly, c^n their 
own prompting, as free as possible ficjiii the 
alls of person.^ wlio stimulate their inclina- 
r’ons for interested puiposc^s of their own. 
riuis (it ma\ be said) (hough the statiiies rc- 
''pecting iinlawlul games are utterly indefensi- 
l)lc— though all ])crsoiis should be Iree tcj gam- 
ble in their erwn or each other’s liouses, or in 
any e of meeting established by their own 
siibscriptjcms, and open only to the members 
and their visitors— yet ])ubli< gambling-houses 
should not be permitted. It ia true that the 
prohibition is ne\cT effectual, and tliat, whal- 
e's or amount of lyi anuic al power ma\ be* given 
to the police, gambling-houses can always be 
maintained under oilier pretences; but ibev 
may he coiiipellc'd to conduct their operations 
witli a certain degree of secrcTy and mystery, 
so that nobody knowsanyihing about them but 
ihcrsc who st:ek them; and more than this so- 
ciety ought ncU to aim at. 

I’hcrc is considerable force in these argu- 
ments. I will not venture to decide whether 
they are suflu ient lo justify the moral anomaly 
of punishing the accessary, when the principal 
is (and must be) allow’cd to go free; of fining 
or imprisoning the procurer, but lu^t the forni- 
cator— the gambling-house keeper, but not the 
gambler. Still less ouglit the common opera- 
tions of buying and selling to be interfered 
with on analogous grounds. Almost e\ery arti- 
cle which is bought and sold may be used in 
exc ess, and the sellcTs have a j^ecuniary interc'st 
in encouraging that excess; but no argument 
can be founded on this, in favour, for instance, 
of the Maine Law; because the class of dc'alcrs 
in strong drinks, though iriiercsted in their 
abuse, are indispensably reejuired for the sake 
oi their lc*gitimate use. The interest, however, 
of these dealers in promoting intemperance is 
a real evil, and justifies the State in iinposing 


restrictions and requiring guarantees which, 
but for that justification, would be infringc!- 
menis of legitimate liberty. 

A furtlier cpiestion is, whether the State, 
while it permits, should nevertheless indirectly 
discourage conduct which it deems contraiy to 
the best interests of the agent; Avhether, for 
example, it should take measures to render 
the means of dTiinkeniicss more costly, or add 
to the difficulty cjI procuring tliein by limiting 
the numbei of the ]>laces of sale. On this as 
on most oihei practical cjuestions, many dis- 
tinctions recpiire to be made. To tax stimu- 
lants for the sole purpose of making them more 
difficult to be obtained, is a measure differing 
only in degree from their entire prohibition; 
and would be justifiable Citily if that were justi- 
fiable. Every increase of cost is a prohibition, 
to those whose means do not come up to the 
augmented price; and to those who do, it is 
a penalty laid on them tor gratifying a partic- 
ular taste. 'Their choice of j)leasures, and their 
mode of expending their income, after satisfy- 
ing their legal and moral obligations to the 
State and to individuals, are their owm con- 
cern, and must rest with the ir own judgment. 
These considerations mav seem at first sight to 
condemn the selection of stimulants as special 
subjects of taxation for purposes of revenue. 
Hut it must be remembered that taxation for 
hscal purposes is absolutely inevitable; that in 
most countries it is necessary that a consider- 
able part of that taxation should be indirect; 
that the State, ilierefore. cannot help imposing 
penalties, which to some persons m.ay be ])ro- 
hibiiory, on the use of some articles of con- 
sumption. It is hence the duly of the State to 
c consider, in the imposition of taxes, what com- 
modities the consumers can best spare: and 
a fortiori, to selcTt in preference those of which 
it deems the use, beyond a very moderate 
cpianlity. to be positively injurious. Taxation, 
therefore, of stimulant^, iqj to the point which 
produces the laigest amcjiint of rc'veiiue (sup- 
posing that the Stale needs all the revenue 
w'hich it yields) is not only adiui.ssiblc, but to 
be aj>pro\cd of. 

'The c|iiestion of making the sale of these 
commodities a more or less exclusive privilege, 
must be answcied diffcrciitly. according to the 
purposes to which the restriction is intenefed 
to be subservient. .Ml places of public resort 
rccpiirc the restraint of a pcilicc, and ]>laces of 
this kind peculi^iiiy, because offences against 
society are especially apt to originate there. It 
is, therefore, fit to confine the pemer of selling 
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these commodities (at least for consumption 
on the spot) to perstms of known or voiichcd- 
for respectability of conduct; to make such 
regulations respecting hours of opening and 
closing as may be requisite for public surveil- 
lance, and to withdraw the licence if breaches 
of the peace repeatedly take place through the 
connivance or incapacity of the keeper of the 
house, or if it becomes a rendezvous for con- 
cocting and preparing ollences against the 
law. Any further restriction 1 do not conceive 
to be, in principle, justifiable. The limitation 
in number, for instance, of beer and spirit 
houses, for the express purpcjse ol rendering 
them more difficult c^f access, and diiiiishing 
the occasions of temptation, not only exposes 
all to an inconvenience because there are some 
by whom the facility would be abused, but is 
suited only to a state of society in which the la- 
bouringc lasses are avcnvedly treated as children 
or savages, and placed under an education of 
restraint, to fit them for (utute admission to 
the privileges of freedom. This is not the prin- 
ciple on which the labouring classes are pro- 
fessedly governed in any free country: and no 
person who sets due value on freedom will 
give his adhesion to their being so govcTiicd, 
unless after all efforts base been exhausted to 
educate them for freedcJin and govern them as 
freemen, and it has been definitively proved 
that they can only be governed as children. 
The bare statement of the alternative shows 
the absurdity of suppcjsing that such efforts 
have been made in any case which needs be 
considerred here. It is only because the insti- 
tutions of this country are a mass of inconsisi- 
encic!s, that things find admittance into our 
practice which belong to the system of des- 
potic, or what is called paternal, government, 
while the general freedcjin of our institutions 
fjrecludes the exercise of the amount cd control 
necessary to render the restraint of any real 
efficacy as a moral education. 

It was pointed out in an early part of this 
Essay, that the liberty oi the ijidividual. in 
things wherein the individual is alone con- 
cerned, implies a ccjrrcsponding liberty in any 
number of individuals to regulate by mutual 
agreement such things as regard them jointly, 
and regard no persons but themselves. This 
question presents ncj difficulty, so Icmg as the 
will of all the persons implicated remains un- 
altered; but since that will may change, it is 
often necessary, even in things in which they 
alone are concerned, that they should enter 
into engagements with one another; and when 


they do, it is fit, as a general rule, that those 
engagements should be kept. Yet, in the laws, 
probably, of every country, this general rule 
has semic exceptions. Not c^nly persons are not 
held to engagements which violate the rights of 
third parties, hut it is sometimes considered 
a sufficient reason fcjr releasing them from an 
engagement, that it is injurious to themselves. 
In this and most other civilised countries, for 
example*, an engagement by which a person 
should sell himself, or allow lumself to he sold, 
as a slave, would be null and void; neither cn- 
forced by law nor by opinion. The ground for 
thus limiting his power ol voluntarily dispos- 
ing of his own lot in lilc, is apparent, and is 
very clearly .seen in this extreme case. The 
reason for not interfering, unless for the sake 
of oihc'rs, with a person's voluntary acts, is 
consideration for his liberty. His voluntary 
choice is cvidc*ncc that what he so chooses is 
desirable, or at least endurable, m him, and 
his gcjoci is on the whole best provided for by 
allowing liirn to take his own means of pursu- 
ing it. But l)\ selling himself for a slave, be 
abdicates his liberty: lie fc>regoc\s any future use 
ol it beyond dial single aci. He tberc'l’ore de- 
feats, in his own case, tlie \’ery purpose which 
is die justifii at ion f)f allowing liiiii tf) dispose 
of himself. He is no longet free; but is iheme- 
forih in a position whidilias no h)nger the pie- 
sumption in its fas our. that would be afTfirdc'd 
by his \oliinitirily remaining in it. The j>rinc i- 
ple of frecrdoiii cannot recpiire llial he should 
be free not to be free. It is not freedom to be 
allowed to alienate his freedom. "1 hesc reasons, 
die Joice of which is so conspiciuius in this 
peculiar case, are evidently of far wider appli- 
cation: yet a limit is evers where set to them 
by the necessities of life, which continually 
require, not indeed that wc should resign our 
freedom, but that we sliould consent to this 
and die other limilation of it. The priiici])le, 
however, wliich demands uncontrolled frcc*- 
doiii cif action in all that concerns only the 
agents themselves, lecpiires that those wlio have 
become bound to one another, in things whic h 
ccjiuern im third party, sliould be able to rc*- 
Icase one another from the engagement: and 
even without sucli voluntary leleasc there are 
perhaps no contracts or eiigageiiieiits, extepi 
those that relate t<j money or inoney’s worth, 
cif which one can venture to say that thcTc 
ought lobe no liberty whatever of retractation. 

Baron W^ilheJm von Humboldt, in the ex- 
cellent essay Iroiii which I havealrc'ady ciuotcd, 
states it as his conviction, dial engagements 
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which involve personal relations or services 
sliould never be legally binding beyond a 
limited diirafion of lime; and that the most 
important of these engagements, marriage, hav- 
ing the peculiarity that its objects are I nisirated 
unless the feelings of both the parties are in 
harmony with it, should require nothing more 
than the declared wu’ll of either party to dis- 
sol\c it. T his subject is too important, and 
lf)o complicated, to be discussed in a paren- 
thesis, and I touch on it only so far as is neces- 
sary for purposes of illustration. If the con- 
ciseness and genc'raliiy of Baron Humboldt’s 
dissertation had not obliged him in this in- 
stance to content himself w’ith enunciating his 
conclusion w'ithout discussing the premises, he 
would doubtless have recognisc^d that the cpies- 
tic:)n cannot be dc'cided on grounds so simple 
as those to which he confines him->elf. W'hen a 
jjerson, either by exptess promise or by con- 
duct, has encouraged another to rely upon his 
continuing to act in a certain way— to build ex- 
[>ecta lions and calculations, and stake any 
par* oi I.!, plan of life upon that supposition 
—a new seric!s of moial obligations arises on 
his part towards that ]jerson, which may possi- 
bly be cnerrulcd, but cannot be ignored. And 
again, if the rtdaiion between two contracting 
patties has been tollowed by consecjueiu es to 
others: ii it has placed ihiid parties in any 
peculiai position, or, as in the case of marriage, 
has even callc*d third parties into existence, 
obligations arise on the jxnt of both the con- 
tracting parties towards those third persons, 
the fidlilment of which, or at all events the 
mode of fulliliiieiit, must be greatly affected 
by the continuance or disruption of the reda- 
lion between the original parties to the con- 
tract. It clcics not follow, nor can I admit, that 
these obligations extend to recpiiring the ful- 
filment of the contract at all costs tci the hap- 
piness of the reluctant party; but they arc a 
neccssaiv element in the cjuc'stioii; and escii 
if, as Von Humboldt maintains, they ought to 
make no diflerem e in the Ireedom of the 

parties to release themsehes from the engagc'- 
ment (and I also hold that they ought not to 
make much diflerence), they necessarily make 
a great diflerence in the moial freedom. A 
person is bound to take all these circumstances 
into account before resolving on a step whic:h 
may alfect such important interests ol others; 
ancl if he does not allows proper weight to those 
inlt?rests, he is morally responsible for the 
w'l'ong. I have made these obvious remarks for 
the better illustration of the geiuTal principle 


of liberty, and not because they are at all need- 
ed on the particular question, w'hich, on the 
contrary, is usually discussed as if the interest 
cif children was everything, and that of grown 
persons nothing. 

I have already observed that, owing to the 
absence of any recognised general principles, 
libc^riy is c)ftcn granted where it .shoulcl be 
withheld, as well as withheld wdierc it should 
be granted; and one of the cases in w'hidi, in 
the modern Etircjpean world, the sentiment of 
liberty is the strongest, is a case where, in 
my view', it is altogether misplaced. A persc^n 
should he free to do as he likes in his own 
ccjiicerns; but he ought not to be free to do 
as he likes in acting for another, under the 
pretext that the affairs of the other are his 
own affairs. The State, while it respects the 
liberty of each in what specially regards him- 
self. is bound to maintain a vigilant control 
ovc‘1 his exercise of any power which it allows 
him to possess over others. This obligation is 
almost entirely disregarded in the case cjf the 
family relations, a case, in its direct influence 
on human happiness, more important than all 
others taken together. The almost despotic 
power of husbands over wives needs not be 
enlarged upon here, because nothing more is 
needed f<^r the complete removal cjf the e\il 
than that wives should have the same rights, 
and should receive the protection of law in the 
same manner, as all rjther persons; and be- 
cause, on this subject, the defenders of estab- 
lished injustice do not avail iheniseh'cs of the 
plea of liberty, but stand forth openly as the 
champions of power. It is in the case ol chil- 
dren that misaj>plied notions of liberty are a 
real obstacle to the fulfilment bv the State of 
its duties. One would almost think that a man's 
children were supposed to he literally, and 
not metaphoric allv, a part of himself, so jc?al- 
ous is opinion c^f the smallest interference of 
law with his absolute and exclusive contiol 
ovc*r them; more jealous than of almost any 
interference with Iiis own freedom of action: 
so much less do the generality of mankind 
value liberty than power. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the case ol education. Is it not almost a 
self-evident axiom, that the State should re- 
cpiire and compel the education, up to a cer- 
tain standard, ol every human being who is 
born its citizen? Yet who is there that is not 
afiaid to recognij^t? and assert this iruth.^ Hard- 
ly anv one inclecxl will den\ that it is one of the 
most sacred duties of the parents (or, as law 
and usage now stand, the father), after sum- 
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moiling a human being into the world, 10 give 
to that being an education fitting him to per- 
form his part well in life towards 01 hers and 
towards himself. But while this is unanimously 
dec lared to be the father’s duly, scarcely any- 
bcxly» in this country, will bc'ar to lu'ar of 
obliging him to perform it. Instead of his being 
reejuired to make any exertion or sacrifice for 
securing education to his child, it is left to 
his choice to ac<e])t it or not ivhen it is pro- 
vided gratis! It still remains unrecognised, 
that to bring a child into existence without a 
fair prospect of being able, not only to provide 
food for its body, but instruction and training 
for its mind, is a moral crime, both against the 
unfortunate offspring and against soc iety: and 
that if the parent does not fulfil this obliga- 
tion, the State ought to see it fulfillt'd, at the 
c harge, as far as possible, ot the parent. 

Were the duty of enforcing universal edu- 
cation once admitted there would In* an end 
to the difficulties about what the Slate should 
teach, and how it should teach, which now 
cc^nvert the subject into a mere battlefield for 
sects and parties, causing the time and labour 
which should have been spent in educating 
to be wasted in quarreling about education. 
If the government would make up its mind to 
rec[uirc for e\cry child a good cducalioti, it 
might save itself the ti'oublc of providing one. 
It might leave to parents to obtain the educa- 
tion where and hcjw they pleased, and content 
itself with helping to pay llie school fees ol 
the pocjrer classes of children, and defraying 
the entire scliool expenses of those whcj have 
no one else to pay for them. 7 lie objections 
wdiich arc urged with icascjti against State edu- 
cation do not apply to the cnloi cement ol 
education by the State, but to the Stale’s taking 
upon itself to direct that education; which is a 
totally diffeient thing. 'Fhat tlie whole or any 
large part of iheeducaiionol the people sluiuld 
be in State hands, I go as far as any one in 
deprecating. All that has been said of the 
importance of individuality of chaiarU?r, and 
diversity in opinions and rncides of conduct, 
involves, as of the same unspeakable impor- 
tance, diversity of education. A general Slate 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding 
people to be exactly like one anothcfr: and as 
the mould in which it casts them is that which 
pleases the predominant power in the govern- 
ment, whether this be a monarch, a priest- 
hood, an aristocracy, or the majority of »hc 
existing generation; in proportion as it is clfi- 
cient and successful, it establishes a despotisiri 


over the mind, leading by natural tendency to 
one over the body. An education cstablislied 
and conlroIJed by the State should only exist, 
if it exist at all, as one among many competing 
experiments, carric^d on for the purpose of 
example and sliiiiuhis, to keep the othcis up 
to a certain standard (»f excellence, llniess, in- 
deed, when society in general is in so back- 
ward a slate that it could not or would not 
provide lor itself any proper institutions of 
education unless the governiiient undertook 
the task: then, iiuleed, the government may. 
as the less of two gieat evils, take upon itself 
the business of schools and universities, as it 
may that of joint stock companies, when pri- 
vate entci prise, in a shape fitted for under- 
taking great works of industry, does not exist 
in llic ccjiintry. But in general, if the rouniry 
contains a sulfieient number of persons cpiali- 
fied to provide crliicatioti under government 
auspices, the same persons would be able and 
w'illing to give an ecpially good education on 
the voluntary princi|>le. under the assurance 
of remiineiation allorclt'cl l>y a law rcndeiing 
education compulsory, combined wiili State 
aid to those unable to drfray the expense. 

The insiriimeni for enforcing ilu^ law could 
be no other titan public examinations, extend- 
ing to all children, and bc^ginning at an early 
age. An age might be fixed at which every child 
must be exantined, tQ ascertain if he* (or she) 
is able to read. If a child proves unable, the 
falhei. unless be has some sulfic ieni giouiul ol 
excuse', might be siiltjecied to a mcxlerale fine, 
to be w'orked out, il necessary, by his labour, 
and the child might be: put icj school at his ex- 
pense. Once in every year the examination 
should be renewed, with a gradually extending 
range of subj<*cis, so as to make the universal 
ac'C|uisiLion, and what is more, retention, of a 
certain mininuim of general knowledge viitii- 
ally compulsory. Beyond that rnininiutn lhc*re 
should be voluntary ex.iminations on all sub- 
jects, at which all who come up to a certain 
standard of proficiency might claim a certifi- 
cate. To prevent the State from exercising, 
through these atrangennents, an iinpropei in- 
fluence over opinion, the knowledge rccjuireci 
for passing an examination (beyond the inc*re- 
ly instrumental parts c:>l knowledge, such as 
languages and their use) should, even in the 
higher classes of examinations, be confined to 
facts and positive science exclusively. 7 'he ex- 
aminations on religion, politics, or othc'r dis- 
puted topics, should not turn on the truth or 
falsehood of opinions, hut on the matter of 
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fact that such and such an opinion is held, on 
such grounds, by such authors, or schools, or 
churches. 

Under this system, the rising generation 
would he no worse off in rcigarcl to all disputed 
truths than they are at present; they would be 
brought up cither churchmen or dissenters as 
they now arc, the State meiely taking care that 
they should be instnutecl churchincti, or in- 
structed dissenters. There would be nothing to 
hinder them Iroiii being taught religion, if 
their parents chose, at the same schools where 
they were taught other things. All aitcMiipts by 
the State to bias the conclusions (A its citizens 
on disputed subjec ts are evil; but it ina\ \ery 
properly offer to ascertain anri certify that a 
person possesses the knowledge recjiiisite to 
make his conclusions, on any given subjc'ct, 
woith attcaiding to. A student ol philosophy 
would be the better for being able to stancl an 
examination both in I.ocke and in Kant, 
whiclu'ver of the two he takes up with, or even 
ii with neither: and there is no reasonable 
objertion to examining an atheist in the evi- 
dences of i^hristianity, jirovided he is not ic* 
(jiiirc'd t(j proless a belief in them. I he exam- 
inations. ho\\evt*r, in the higher brandies of 
knowledge should. I (oiiceise, be entirely vol- 
untat). It w’oiild be gi\ing too dangerous a 
power to governiiieiits were they allowed Uj 
exclude any one from professions, e\en from 
the profession of teac her, lor alleged deficiency 
c»f (|ualifi( atioiis: and 1 iliink. with Wilhelm 
von lluiiihoklt that degiees, or other public 
certific ates of scientific or ]>rofession.tl accjuiie- 
iiients, should be given to all who present 
themselves for c*xaniination, and stand the 
test: hut thill such certifuates should confer no 
ad\antage over competitors other ihiiii the 
weight which may be attached to their testi- 
mony by public opinion. 

It is not in the matter of c’ducaiicjii only 
that misplaced notions of liberty i)reveiit moral 
obligations on the part of pareiii.s from being 
ri'cogniscd. and legal obligations Iroiii being 
imposed, w'hcre there are the strongest grounds 
for the former always, and in many ca.ses for 
the latter also. 'Flic fact itsell, of causing the 
e xistence of a human bc*ing, is one of the most 
K'sponsihle ac tions in the range c^f human life. 
To undertake this responsibility— to bestow 
a life which may be either a curse or a blessing 
—unless the being on whom it is to be bestowed 
will havd at least the ordinary chances of a 
desirable existence, is a crime against that be- 
ing. -And in a country cither over-peopled, or 
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threatened with being so, to produce children, 
beyond a very small number, with the effect of 
reducing the rcw'ard ot labour by their compe- 
tition, is a sc-rious offence against all w'ho live 
by tlic remuneration of their labcnir. The laws 
which, in many countries on the Continent, 
forbid marriage unless the parties can show 
that they base the means of supporting a fam- 
ily. do not exceed thc^ legitimate powers of the 
Slate: and whether such law’s be expedient or 
not (a question mainly dependent on local cir- 
cuinstances and leclings), they arc not objec- 
tionable as violations of liberty. Such laws are 
interferences of the Slate to prohibit a mis- 
chievous act— an .ac t injurious to others, w'hich 
ought to be a subject of reprobation, and social 
stigma, evem w^hen it is not deemed expedient 
to supc^radcl Ic^gal punishineiit. Yet the current 
ideas of liberty, which l)end so easils to real 
infringements of the freedom of the individual 
in things which concern only himself, would 
lepel the attempt to put an\ restraint upon his 
inclinations when the consccpiencc of their 
indulgence is a life or lives of wretihedness 
and depravity to the r)lbpriiig. with manifold 
csils to those sufliciently w'ithin reach io be in 
any way affexted by their actions. When we 
compare the strange respect cjf mankind for 
liberty, with their strange want cjf respect for 
it. we might imagine that a man had an indis- 
pensable right to do harm to others, and no 
right at all to please himself without giving 
pain to an\ one. 

1 base reserved for the last place a large class 
of ejuestions respciiing the limits of govern- 
ment interference, which, ihcmgh closely con- 
nected with the subject of this Fssay, do not. 
in sliiciness. belong to ir. These are cases in 
which the reasons against inicrfcrciKe do not 
turn upon the }>riiuiple c^f liberty: the (]iies- 
tion is not about restraining the actions of in- 
dividiials, hut about helping them; it is asked 
whether the government should do, nr cause 
Uj he done, something for their benefit, in- 
stead of leaving it to be done by thcmiseh’es, 
individually or in voluntary combination. 

The objections to government intcrfereiice. 
wiicii it is not such as to involve infringement 
ol liberty, may be of three kinds. 

The first is. when the thing to be done is 
likely to be better done by indiviciiials than by 
the government. Speaking generally, there is 
no one so fit to conduct any business, or to 
determine hcjvjf'^r by w4iom it shall he con- 
ducted. as those who are personally interested 
in it. This principle condemns the inierfer- 
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ences, once so common, of the legislature, or 
the ofTicers of government, with the ordinary 
proc esses of industry. But this part of the sub- 
ject has been suirifienlly enlarged upon by 
political economists, and is not particularly re- 
lated to tile principles of this Kssay. 

■‘rile se‘c'ond objection is more nearly allied 
to our subject. In many cases, though indi- 
viduals may not dci the particular thing so 
well, on the average, as the oIHcers of govern- 
ment, it is nevertheless desirable that it should 
be done by them, rather than by the genern- 
ment, as a means to their own mental educa- 
tion— a mode of strengthening their active fac- 
ulties, exercising their judgment, and giving 
them a familiar knc:»\\ ledge of the subjects 
with which they ate thus left to deal. I his is 
a principal, though not the sole, recommenda- 
tion of jury trial (in cases not politic.il): of 
free and popular local and municipal institu- 
tions: of the conduct of industrial and philan- 
thropic enterprises by voluntaiy associations. 
These are not cjuestions of liberty, and are con- 
nected with that subject only b\ remote tc‘nd- 
encies; but they are cpiestions c)f development. 
It belongs to a different cxcasion liom the 
present to dwell on these things as parts of 
national education; as being, in truth, the 
peculiar training of a citizen, tlie })ractical 
part of the political ecliicaticni of a free pc'ople, 
taking them out of the narrenv circ \c of person- 
al and family selfishness, and accustcjniing thc*m 
to the comprehension of joint interests, the 
management c^f joint concerns— habituating 
them to act from public »)r semi-public mo- 
tives, and guide their conduct by aims which 
unite instead of isolating them from one an- 
other. Withcjui these habits and powers, a free 
constitution can neither be workcxl nor pre- 
served; as is c^xeinplificd by the too-c>ttcn tran- 
sitory nature of political freedom in cciuntrics 
where it does not rest upon a sufTicient basis 
of local liberties. The management of purely 
local business by tJic Icjcaliiies, and of the gieat 
enterprise's of industry by the union of those 
who voluntarily supply the pecuniary means, 
is further recommended by all the achantages 
which have been set forth in this Kssay as 
belonging to individuality of develojmient, 
and diversity of modes of action. G<i\ernnierit 
operations tend to be everywhere alike. With 
individuals and vc^luntary associations, on the 
contrary, there are varied experiments, and 
endless diversity of experience. What the State 
can usefully do is to make itself a central de- 
pository, and active circulator and diffuser, of 


the experience resulting from many trials. Its 
business is tcj enable each experimentalist tc3 
benefit by the experiments of others; instead 
of tolerating no experiments but its own. 

"riie third and most cogent reason for re- 
stricting the interference of government is the 
grc'ai c*vil of adding unnecessarily to its power. 
Every function siipcradded to those already 
exercised by tlie government cansc's its influ- 
ence over hopes and fears to be more widely 
diffused, and conveiis, more and more, the ac- 
tive and aml)itiouspai t of the public into haiig- 
ers-on of the go\ernment, of some party 
which aims at bc'comiiig the govcrimient. If the 
roads, the railways, the banks, the iusin.inceol- 
fices, the great joint-stock companies, the uni- 
versities, and the public charities, weic all of 
thcmi branches of the government; if, in addi- 
tion. the mimic i])al corporations and local 
boards, with all that now de\ol\es on tlu*m, 
became depai imenis ol the c enl ral adminisira- 
tion: if the emplovc's of all these different cn- 
tc'rpiises were ap|>ointed and [>aid by the g(»v- 
erimieni, and looked to the gcnernmetit for 
every rise in liU*: not all the* Ireedom <»l the 
press and popular constitution ol the legisla- 
ture would make this or an\ other c oiniti s lic e 
otherwise lh;m in name. And theesil wcjulcl be 
greater, the more elficicnily and sc ieniific ally 
the administratis c machinery w.is consiiiu ii‘d 
—the more skilful the arrangements (or obtain- 
ing the best cjualified hands and heads with 
which tf^W f^ik it. In England it hasol late bc‘cn 
proposed that all the membe rs of the ci\ il ser v- 
ice ol government should ])e selected by com- 
pc^tiiive cxaminaiif>n, to obtain lor thc\sc em- 
ployments the mos» intelligeni and instructed 
persons [ir'ocurable; and rime h has bc'cn said 
and wTitten lor and against this proposal. One 
of the arguments most insistc'd on by its oppo- 
nents is tJiat the occupation of a permanent 
oificial sc-'rvant of the State does not hold out 
sufficient prospects of emolument and iinpor- 
laiic'e to attract tlic highest talents, which will 
always be able to find a more inviting career 
in the professions, or in the service of compa- 
nies and Ollier public bodic's. One would not 
have bc'er siirprisc'd if this argument had been 
usc*d by the Iriends ol the proposition, as an 
answer to its principal difficulty. Corning from 
the cj]>poncnis it rs strange enough. What is 
urged as an objection is the safety-valve of the 
proposed system. If indeed all the high talent 
of the country could be drawn into tlie service 
of the government, a proposal tending to bring 
about that result might well inspire uneasi- 
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ness. If every part of the business of society 
which required organised concert, or large and 
comprehensive views, were in the hands ol the 
government, and if gov(*rinnent ofli< es were 
universally filled by tlie ablest men, all the en- 
larged culture and practised intelligence in 
the country, except the purely speculative, 
would be concentrated in a numerous bureau- 
cracy, to whom alone the rest of the coiiimu- 
nily would look lor all things; the multitude 
for direction and dictation in all they had to 
do; the able and aspiring lor perscmal advance- 
ment. To be admitted into the ranks of this 
buicaucracy, and when admitted, to lise there- 
in. would be the sole objects ert ambition. Un- 
der this rr^ittic, ncjt only is the outside public 
ill~c]ualiiied, lor w'ant ol practical experience, 
to criticise or check the mode cjl opeiation of 
the bureaucracy, but even if the accidents of 
desjDotic Ol the natural working of popidar 
institutions occasionally raise to the summit a 
ruler or rulers of reforming inclinations, no 
reform can be eflected which is contrary to the 
inter* it tijc bureaucracy. 

Such is the melancholy condition of the 
Russian empire, as shown in the accounts of 
those who have had suflicient opportunity of 
observation, riie C/ar himself is pcjw’CTlc'ss 
.igainst the bureaucratic body; he can send any 
one of them to Siberia, but he cannot govern 
without them, or against their will. On evc'ry 
decree of his they have.' a tacit veto, by meiely 
refraining from carrying it into ellect. In (oun- 
tries ol more advanced ( ivilisation and of a 
more iiisin tec lionary spirit, the public, accus- 
tomed to expc'ct everything to be done for 
them by the Stale, or at least to do ncithing lor 
themselves without asking from the State not 
only lt*ave ♦(> do it, but even how it is to be 
done, naturally hold the Slate res]^onsible for 
all evil whi«h befalls them, and when the evil 
exceeds their amount of patience, they rise 
against the government, and make what is 
called a revolution; whereupon somebody else, 
with or without legitimate authority Iroin the 
nation, vaidts into the seat, issues his orders 
to the bureaucracy, and cverylhing goes on 
much as it did before; the bureaucracy being 
unchanged, and nobody else being capable of 
taking their place. 

A very differcnl spectacle is exhibited among 
a pc‘ople accustomed to iransac t theirown busi- 
ness. In France, a laige part of the pc'ople, hav- 
ing been engaged in military service, many of 
whom have held at least the rank of non com- 
missioned ollicers, there are in every popular 


insurrection several persons competent to take 
the lead, and improvise .some tolerable plan 
ol acticjti. What the French are in military 
affairs, the Americans are in every kind of civil 
businc*ss; let them be left without a govern- 
ment, every body of Americans is able to im- 
provise one, and to carry on that or any other 
public business with a sufficient amount of in- 
telligence, order, and decision. 'I his is w^hat 
every free ]>eople ought to be: and a people 
capable ol this is certain to be free; it will 
never let itself be enslaved by any man or 
body of men because these arc able to seize 
and pull the reins of the central administra- 
tion. No burc-aucracy can hope to make sudi 
a people as this do or undergo anything that 
they clo not like, but where everything is done 
through the bureaucracy, nothing to which the 
burcauciacy is really adverse can be done at 
all. "l ire ccmsiiiuiirjn of such countries is an 
organisation of the experience and practical 
ability of the nation into a discliplined body 
for the purpose of governing the rest; and the 
more perlc‘ci that organisation is in itself, the 
more successful in drawing to itself and edu- 
cating for itself the persons of greatest capac- 
ity from all ranks of the community, the more 
complete is the b«)ndagc of all, the members 
of the bureauciacy included. For the governors 
are as much the slaves of their organisation 
and discipline as the governed are of the gov- 
ernors. A Chinese mandarin is as much the 
tool and c reaiiire of a despot ism as the hum- 
blest cultivator. An individual Jesuit is ur the 
utmost dc'grec of abasement the slave of his 
order, though the order itself exists for the col- 
lc*clive power and importance of its members. 

It is not. also, to be forgotten, lliat the ab- 
scjrption of all the principal ability of the 
country into the governing body is fatal, soon- 
er or latc'r. to the mental activity and progres- 
siveness of the body itself. Handed logetlier as 
they arc— woi king a system which, like all sys- 
tems, nmessai ily proceeds in a great measure 
by fixed rules— the ollicial body arc under the 
constant temptation of sinking into indolent 
routine, or, if they now" and then desert that 
mill-horse round, of rushing into scmie half- 
examined crudity which has struck the fancy 
of .some leading member of the c'orps; and the 
sole check to these closely allied, though seem- 
ingly opposite, tendencies, the only stimulus 
which can keep ^hc ability of the l3ody itself 
up to a high standard, is liability to the watch- 
ful criticism of cc]ual ability outside the body. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that the means 
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sliould exist, independently of the govern- 
ment, of forming such ability, and furnishing 
it with the opportunities and experience neces- 
sary for a correct judgment of great practical 
affairs. If we would possess permanently a skil- 
ful and efficient body of functionaries— above 
all, a body able to originate and willing to 
adopt impro\cnici)ts; if we would not ha\e 
our bureaucracy degenerate into a pedaritoc- 
racy, this body must not engross all the occupa- 
tions which form and cultivate the faculties re- 
quired for the government of mankind. 

To deicTinine the point at which evils, so 
formidable to huinan freedom and advance- 
ment, begin, or rather at which they begin to 
predominate over the bencTiis attending the 
collective application of the forte of society, 
under its retognised chiefs, for the removal of 
the obstacles whit h stand in the way t)f its well- 
being: to secure as muth of the advantages of 
centralised power and intelligence as tan be 
had without turning into gtnern mental chan- 
nels too gieat a pioportion ol the general ac- 
tivity— is one of the most difficult and com- 
plicated questions in the art of go\ernment. 
It is, in a great measure, a c]ucstion of detail, 
in which many and various considerations 
must be kept in view, and no absolute rule 
can be laid down. But I believe that the prac- 
tical principle in which safetv resides, the ideal 
to be kept in view, the standard by which to 
lest all arrangements intended for overcoming 
the difficulty, may be (onve^ed in these words: 
the greatest dissemination ol power consistent 
with efliciemy: buc the greatest possible cen- 
tralisation of iiiformatitm, and diffusion of it 
from the centre, 'riuis, in munitipal admin- 
istration, there would be, as in the New Eng- 
land States, a very minute division among 
separate officers, chosen by the localities, of 
all business which is not better left to the per- 
sons directly intcrestc*d; but besides this, there 
would be, in each department of local affairs, a 
central superintendence, forming a branch of 
the general government. The organ of this 
superintendent c w’ould concentrate, as in a 
focus, the variety of information and expcTi- 
cnce derived from the conduct of that branch 
of public business in all tlic localities, ircmi 
everything analogous which is done in foreign 
countries, and frcmi the general principles of 
political science. This central organ should 
have a right to know all that is done, and its 
special duty should be that of making the 
knowledge acquired in one; place available for 
others. Emancipated from the petty prejudices 


and narrow views of a locality by its elevated 
position and comprehensive sphere of observa- 
tion, its advice would naturally carry much 
authority: but its actual power, as a permanent 
institution, should, 1 conceive, be limited to 
compelling the local officers to ohey the laws 
laid down for iJieir guidance. In all things not 
provided h)r by gencial rules, those officers 
should be left to their own judgment, under 
responsibility to their constituents. For the 
violation of rules, they should be responsible 
to law, and the rules themselves should be laid 
down by the legislature; the central adminis- 
trative authority only watching over their ex- 
ecution, and if they were not properly carried 
into etfect, appealing, according to the nature 
of tlie case, to the tribunals to enforce the law, 
or to the const iluencics to dismiss the function- 
aries who had not executed it according to its 
spirit. 

Sucli, in its general concept ion, is the central 
superintendence which thc‘ Pcjor Law Board is 
intended to exerc isc over tlie administrators of 
the Poor Rate throughout the count rv. What- 
ever powers the lioaicl exercises beyond this 
limit were right and necessary in that pceuliar 
case, lor the cure ol rooted habits of malad- 
ministration in matters deeply affecting not 
the localities merely, but the whole cc)iriniu- 
nity: since no locality has a moral right to make 
itself by mismanagepjent a nest of paupi‘rism, 
necessarily overllovving into other localities, 
and impairing the moral and physical condi- 
tic^n of the whole labouring coinmuiiity. The 
powers of adminisiralive roercic^ii and subor- 
dinate legislatic>n jjossessccl by the Poor Law 
Board (but which, owing to the slate of <»pin- 
ion on the subject, are very scantily exercised 
by them), though perfectly justifiable in a case 
of first-rate national interest, would be wholly 
out of place in the supciintcndcnce of inter- 
ests purely local. But a central organ of infor- 
mation and instruction for all the localities 
would l)c (‘qually valuable in all dcpartiiumls 
of administration. A government cannot Jia\e 
too much of the kind of activity which doc*s 
not impede, but aids and stimulates, individ- 
ual excrti»m and development. The mischief 
begins when, instead of calling forth the ac- 
tivity and powers of itidividuals and bcxlics, it 
substitutes its own activity for theirs: when, in- 
stead of infe^rrning, advising, and, upon oc- 
casion. denouncing, it makes them work in 
fetters, or bids them stand aside and does their 
work instead of them. The worth of a State, in 
the long run, is the worth of the individuals 
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composing it: and a Stale which postpones the 
interests of Iheir mental expansion and eleva- 
tion to a little more of administrative skill, or 
of that semblance of it which practice gives, in 
the details of business; a State which dwarfs 
its men. in order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even lor beneficial 


purposes-will find that with small men no 
great thing can really be accomplished: and 
that the perfection of machinery to which it 
has sacrificed everything will in the end avail 
it nothing, for want of the vital power which, 
in order that the machine might wcjik more 
smoothly, it has preferred to banish. 
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PREFACE 

THOSE who have done me the honour of reading my previous writings will prob^ 
ably receive no strong impression of novelty from the present volume; for the principles 
aie those to which I have been working up during the greater part of my life^ and most 
of the practical suggestions have been anticifmted by others or by myself. There is nov- 
elty^ however^ in the fact of bringing them together,, and exhibiting them in their con-- 
nection; and also,, I believe,, in much that is brought forward in their support. Several 
of the opinions at all events,, if not 7iew, are for the present as little likely to meet with 
g''ru. j,! acceptance as if they were. 

It seems to rne, hoivever, from various indications, and from none more than the re- 
cent debates 07i Reform of Parliament, that both Conservatives a7id Liberals {if I may 
conthiue to call Umn what they still call themselves) have lost confidence vi the political 
creeds which they nominally profess, while neither side appears to have made any prog- 
ress in providing itself with a better. Yet such a better doctrine must be possible; not a 
mere compromise, by splittvig the difference between the two, but something wider than 
either, which, in virtue of its superior comprehensiveness, might be adopted by either 
Liberal or Conservative unthout renouncing anything which he really feels to be valu- 
able in his own creed. When so many feel obscurely the want of such a doctrine, and so 
few even Jlatter themselves that they have attained it, any one may without presumption 
offer what his own thoughts, and the best that he knows of those of others, are able to 
contribute towards its formation. 


Chapter i 

To what extent Forms of Government 
arc a Matter of Choice 
All specula lions concerning forms cjf govern- 
ment bear the impress, more or less exclusi\c, 
of two conflicting theories respecting political 
institutions; or, to speak more properly, con- 
flicting conceptions of what political insiitu- 
tions arc. 

Jiy somcanincls, government is conceived as 
strictly a practical art, giving rise to no c]nes- 
lioiis but those of means and an end. Forms of 
government arc assimilated to any other ex- 


pedients for the attainment of human objects. 
They are rcgaiclc'd as wholly an allair of in- 
vention and contrivance. Being made by man, 
it is assumed tlial man h.cs the choice either to 
make them or not. and how or on what pat- 
tern they shall he made. Government, accord- 
ing to this cone e]^i ion. is a problem, to be 
worked like any other cpiestion of business. 
I'he first step is to define the purposes wdiich 
governments arc required to promote. The 
next, is to incpiiiQpwhat form of government is 
best fitted to fiilfil those purposes. 1 lasing 
satisfied ourselves on these two points, and as- 
certained the form of government which coiu- 
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bines the greatest amount of good with the 
least of evil, what further remains is to obtain 
the c'oncurrcnte of our countrymen, or those 
for whom the institutions are intended, in the 
opinion which we have pri\ately arri\ed at. 
To find the best form of government: to per- 
suade Olliers that it is the best: and having 
done so, to stir them up to insist on having it, 
is the order of ideas in the minds of those who 
adopt this view^ of political philosopliy. They 
look upon a constitution in the same light 
(differeiKC ot scale being allowed for) as they 
would upon a steam plough, or a threshing 
niarhine. 

To these stand opposed another kind of 
political rcasoners, wlu» are so far Irom assimi- 
lating a form of go\eriiment to a machine, 
that they regard it as a sort of spontaneous 
product, and the science of government as a 
braiuh (so to speak) ol natural history. Ac- 
cording to them, lornis of government aie not 
a matter of choice. We must take thc'm, in the 
main, as we find them. Ciovernments cannot be 
constructed by preineclitated design. They “arc 
not made, but grow.” Our business with them, 
as with the other lads ol the uniserse, is to ac- 
quaint ourselves with theii natural pioperiies, 
and adaj)t ourselves to them. 'I'hc luiidainen- 
tal political iiisritutic:)iis of a people ate con- 
sidered by this school as a sort .of organic 
growth from the nature and life ol that pc'o- 
ple: a product of their habits, instincts, and 
unconscious wants and desires, scarcely at all 
of their eJeli berate purposes. Theii will has 
had no part in thematUT but that of meeting 
the necessities of the moment by the (oiiiriv- 
ances of the niomcni. which con iri values, if in 
sufficient conformity to the national leelings 
and fharacler, commonly last, and by succes- 
sive aggregation constitute a polity, suited to 
the pecjple who possess it, but which it would 
be vain to attempt to superdiue upon any 
people whose nature and circumstances had 
not spontanccmsly evolved it. 

It is difficult to decide which cjf these doc- 
trines would be the most absurd, if we could 
suppose either of them held as an c‘xc1usivc 
theory. But the principles which men profess, 
on any controverted subject, arc usually a very 
incomplete exponent of the opinions tJiey 
really hold. No one believes that every peo- 
ple is capable of working every sort of institu- 
tions. Carry the analogy ot mcclianicai con- 
trivances as far as we will, a man does not 
chemse even an instrument of timber and iron 
on the sole ground tliat it is in itself the best. 


He considers wlieihcr he possesses the other 
requisite's which must be conibincxl with it to 
render its employment advantagcxnis, and in 
particular whether those by whom it w^ill have 
to he worked possess the knowledge and skill 
nc*c essary loi its inanagc'nient. On the other 
hand, neither are those who speak of histiiu- 
tions as il they w’erc* a kind of living organisms 
really the political fatalists they give them- 
sclvc's out to be. I hey do not i^reteiid that 
mankind have absohiiely no range of choice 
as to the government iliey w^'ll live under, or 
that a consideration of the consecjuences which 
flow from dilFerertt forms of polity is no ele- 
ment at all in deciding which of them should 
be preferred. But tlunigh each side greatly ex- 
aggerafc's its own theory, out of opposition to 
the other, and no one holds without modifica- 
tion tci eiilu'r, the two dt>ctrines c'orrcsj^ond to 
a deep-seated dillereme between tw’o modes 
of thought: and though it is evident that 
neither of these is entirely in the right, yet it 
being c'cjually evide nt tliat neither is wholly 
in the wrong, we must endeavour to get clou ii 
to what is at the toot of each, atid avail our- 
selves of the amount of iiuth which exists in 
either. 

I.et us remember, then, in the first place, 
that political institutions (liovvevcr the propo- 
sition may bc^ at time's ignored) arc the weirk 
ol men: e)we their cu’ighi and their wheile ex- 
istence to huiiian will. Men did not wake e>n a 
summer morning and find them sprung ii]>. 
Neither do tiiey rcse'inble trees, which, once 
planted, “are aye growing” while men “aie 
sleeping.” In every stage of their existence 
they arc made whai they are by human volun- 
tary agency. Like all things, iherefoic, whiih 
are made by men, they may be either well or ill 
inacle; judgment and skill may have been exer 
cised in their product icjn, or the.’ reverse of 
these. And again, if a people have omitted, or 
from outward pressure have not had it in their 
power, to give themselves a constitution by the 
tentative piocess of applying a corrective to 
each evil as il arose, or as the sullerers gained 
strength to resist it, this retardation ol politi- 
cal progrc'ss 's no doubt a great disadvantage 
to them, l>ui it does not prove that what lias 
been lound good foi others w'ould not have 
been good also lor them, and will not be so 
still when they think fit to adopt it. 

On the other hand, it is alscj to be borne in 
mind that political machinery dcjcs not act of 
itself. As it is first made, so it has to be worked, 
by men, and even by oi dinary men. It needs. 
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not their simple acquiescence, but their active 
participation: and must be adjusted to the ca- 
pacities and cpialities of such men as are avail- 
able. 'This implies ihrcv conditions. 1 he peo- 
ple lor whom ihe tf)rm of government is in- 
tended must be willing t<^ accept ii; or at least 
not so unwilling as to oppose an insurmount- 
able obstacle to its establishment. "I licw must 
be willing and able to do what is necessary to 
keep it standing. And they must be willing 
and able to do what it recjuirc's of them to en- 
able it to fulfil its purposes. 'I he word “do” is 
to be understood as including torbeaiances as 
well as acts. They ntusl be capable of luHilIing 
thc‘ conditions of ac rion. and the conditions of 
self-restraint, which are necessary either for 
keeping the established polity in existence, or 
for enabling it to achieve the ends, its ccjndu- 
civeness to wliich lorms its lecommendation. 

The laihire ol any ol these conditir>ns ren- 
ders a lorm ol go\einment, whatever favour- 
able* promise it may otherwise hold out, un- 
suitalrle to the particular case. 

Th.- first obstacle, the repugnance of the 
people to the particular lorm of government, 
nei'ds little illustration, because it nevc*r can 
in thc'ory have been overlooked. 'Fhe case is of 
jnapetual crccurrcnce. Nothing but loreign 
foice would induce a tribe of North American 
Indians to submit to the i estrainis oi a regular 
and civilised government. '^Ihe same might 
have bex-n said, though somewhat less abso- 
lutely. ol the barbaiians who ovc^rraii the 
Roman Kmpire, It reejuired c enluries of time, 
and .'111 entire change ot c iic uinsianc es. to dis- 
cipline them into rc*gular obedience even to 
their own leaders, when not actually serving 
under their banni^r. I hen* are nations who 
will not voluntarily submit to any gov ernment 
but that of certain lamilies, which h.ive from 
time immemorial had the privilege of supply- 
ing them with chieis. Some nations could not, 
exc ept bv loreign c onc]iiest, be made to endure 
a monarchy: oiht'rs are ecpially *ivc^rse to a re- 
public. T he hindrance often amounts, for the 
time being, to impracticability. 

but there are .dso cases in which, though not 
averse to a form of govc'rnmeiit— jiossifdv even 
desiring it —a pc*oplc may be unwilling or un- 
able tc^ fulfil its conditions. I'hev may be in- 
capable of fulfilling Midi of them as are neces- 
sary to keep the government even in nominal 
existence. I'hus a peoj>le may prefer a free 
govermncni, but il, from indolence*, or care- 
lessness. or cowardice, or want ol public spiiit. 
rliey are uiiec|ual to the exertions iicce.ssaiy for 
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preserving it; if llicy will nc:>t fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be deluded 
by the artifices used to cheat them out of it: if 
by momentary discouragement, or temporary 
panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, 
they can Ijc induced to lay their liberties at the 
feet even ol a great man, or trust him with 
powers which enable him to subvert their in- 
stitutions; in all these cases they are more or 
less unfit for libc'riy: and though it may be for 
their good to Jiavc' had it even for a short time, 
they are unlikely long to enjoy it. Again, a 
people may be unwilling or unable* to fulfil 
the duties wliich a particular form ot govern- 
ment lecpiiics c>f ihcin. A rude jjcople, though 
in some dcgiee alive to the benefits of c ivilised 
society, may be unable to practise the* foibcar- 
ance which it demands; their passions may be 
too violent, or their personal pride icio exact- 
ing, to forc'go private conflict, and leave to die 
laws the avenging of their real or supposed 
wrongs. In such a case, a civilised gc^vermnent. 
to l^e really advantageous to iliem, will re- 
ejuire to be* in a c oiisidcrable dcgiee despotic: 
to be one over which thev do not ihemsc'lves 
exercise control, and wliich imposes a great 
amoiiiit ol foic iblc rest 1 aint upon tlicir ac tioiis. 

Again, a j^eoplc must be considered unfit 
for more than a limiied and qualified frec^dcjin, 
who will not co-operate actively with the law 
and the public: authorities in the repression c 3 f 
evil-doers. A people who are more disposed to 
shelter a criminal than to apprehend hiiri: 
who. like the Hindoos, will perjure themselves 
to screen the man who has robbed them, rather 
than take trouble or expose themselves to vin- 
dictiveness by giving evidence against him; 
who. like some nations ot Kiiropc down to a 
recent date, il a man poniards another in the 
public street, pass by on the odiei side, be- 
cause it is the business of ilie police* to look 
to the matter, and it is salci not to inierlere in 
what does not concern them: a jieople who are 
rovoJtc:d bv an exeiuiion, but not shocked at 
an assassin.iiion— reejuire tJiaf the public au- 
thorities should be armed with much sterner 
powers of rf*prt’ssioii than clscvvliere, since the 
first indispensable requisites of civilised life 
liav e nothing else to rest on. J'hese de}>lc)iMble 
slates of feeling, in any people who have 
cmevgc'd Irom sav age life, are. no cloiiht. usual- 
ly the con.sec]uente of jnevioiis bad govern- 
ment, w Inch has taught them to regard the law 
as made lor oihe4'*ends than their good, and 
its administrators as worse enemies than those 
who openly violate it. But however little blame 
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may be due to those in whom these mental 
habits have grown up, and however the habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better gov- 
ernment, yet while they exist a people so dis- 
posed cannot be governed with as little pow'cr 
exercised over them as a people whose sympa- 
thies are on the side of the law, and who are 
willing to give attive assistance in its enhnee- 
ment. Again, representative institutions are of 
little value, and may be a mere instrument of 
tyranny or intrigue, when the generality of 
electors arc not sufliciently interested in their 
own government to give their vote, or, if they 
vole at all, do not i^estow their suffrages on 
public grounds, but sell them for money, or 
vote at the beck of some* one who has control 
over them, or whom lor private reasons they 
desire to propitiate. Popular election thus 
practised, instead of a security against misgov- 
ernment, is but an additional wheel in its ma- 
chinery. 

Besides these moral hindrances, mechanical 
difriculties arc olten an insuperable impedi- 
ment to forms of gcjverniiienl. In the ancient 
w'orld, though there miglit he, and often was, 
great indi\idual or local independence, thcie 
could be nothing like a regulated popular gov- 
cinnicmt beyond the bounds of a single city- 
coniinuiiily; because there did not exist the 
physical conditions for the forniation and 
propagation of a public opinion, except among 
thoNC w'ho could be brought together to discuss 
public matters in the same agora^. This obsta- 
cle is generally thought to have ceased by the 
adoption cjf tlic icrpn*scinalivc sssteni. But to 
siirinc;unt it completely, required the press, and 
even the newspapc;r press, the real e<]uivalent, 
though not in all respects an adecpiate one, of 
the Piiyx and the Forum. There have been 
states of society in which even a monarchy of 
any great territorial exic^it could not subsist, 
but unavoidably broke up into petty princi- 
palities, either nHitually independent, orheld 
tcigether by a loose lie like ihc feudal: because 
the machinery of authority was not pcriect 
enough to carry orders into effect at a great dis- 
tance from the persem of the ruler, f Ic depend- 
ed mainly upon voluntary fidelity for the 
obedience even of his army, nor did there exist 
the means of makingthc people pay an amount 
of taxes suflicient for keeping up the force 
necessary to compel obedience throughout a 
large territory. In these and all similar cases, 
it must be understood that the amount of the 
hindrance may be either greater or less. It may 
be so great as to make the form of governm^^nt 


work very ill, without absolutely precluding 
its existence, or hindering it from being prac- 
tically preferable to any cjther which can be 
had. I'his last ciucsiion mainly depends upon 
a consicleralion whic li we have not yet ariived 
at—thc tendencies of dilTercni forms of gov- 
ernment to promote Progress. 

We have now' examined the three fiinda- 
nicntal conditions of the adaptation of forms 
of govcrnincm to the people: wiio are to be 
gc^vernecl by them. If the supporters of what 
may be tennc*d the naturalistic theory of poli- 
tics, mean but to insist on the necessity of these 
three conditions: if they only mean that no 
government can permanently exist which does 
not fulfil the first and second coiiclitioiis, and, 
in some considerable nu'asurc, the third; their 
doctrine, thus liiiiitc'd. is incontestable. What- 
ever they mean more than this appears to me 
untc‘nablc\ All that we arc told about the ne- 
cessity of an historical basis for institutions, of 
their being in harmony with the national us- 
ages and character, and the* like, means cither 
this, or nothing to the purpose. "I'herc is a 
great cjuantity ol mere sentimentality con- 
nc'cied with these and similar phrases, over 
and above the amount of rational meaning 
contained in them. But, considered practical- 
ly, these alleged recjiiisitcs of political institu- 
tions aie merely so many fac ilities for re.ilising 
the three ccjndiiions. When an institution, or 
a set of institutions, has the way prepared for 
it by the c^pitiioris, tastes, and habits oi the 
people, they arc not only more easily indue cd 
to acct'pr it. hut will more easily learn, and 
will be, from ibc beginning, better disposed, 
to dci what is rcc[iTired of them hoth for the 
preservation of the institutions, and for bring- 
ing them into such action as enal>lc‘s them to 
produce their best results. It would he a great 
mistake in any lc‘gislatoi‘ not to shape his meas- 
ures so as to take advantage of such pre-exist- 
ing habits and Icelings when available. On the 
oiJier hand, it is aii exaggeration to elevate 
tlicsc mere aids and lac ilities intc3 necessary 
conditions. People arc more easily induced to 
do, and do more easily, what they arc alre;idy 
used to; but people idso learn to do firings new 
tcj ilicni. Familiarity is a great help; hut much 
dwxdliiig on an idc'ti will make it i'airiiliar, 
even when strange at first. There are al>u]iclant 
instances in which a whole people have been 
eager lor untried things. 'Flie amount of ca- 
pacity which a people possess for doing new 
things, and adapting themselves to new cir- 
cumstances; is itself one of the elements of the 
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question. It is a quality in which diflercnt na- 
tions, and different stages of civilisation, differ 
much from one another. The capability of 
any given people for fulfilling the temditions 
of a given form of government cannot be pro- 
nounced on by any sweeping rule. Knowledge 
of the particular people, and general practical 
judgment and sagacity, must be the guides. 

'I'here is also another considcTaiion not to 
be lost sight of. A people may be unprepared 
lor good institutions: but lo kindle a desire 
for them is a necessary part of the preparation. 
'I'o recommend and advocate a particular in- 
stitution or form of government, and set its 
advantages in the strongest light, is one of the 
modes, often the only mode within reach, of 
educating the mind of the nation not only for 
accepting or claiming, but al.so for working, 
the institution. What means had Italian patri- 
ots, during the last and present generation, of 
preparing the Italian peoj>le lor freedom in 
unity, but by inciting them to demand it? 
I'hose, however, who uncleriake such a task, 
nec'd lo m doly iinpres.sed, not solely with the 
bencTiis of the institution or polity which they 
recoiuinend, but also with the caj^acities. mor- 
al, intellectual, and active, re(|uired for work- 
ing it; that they may avoid, if possiljle. stirring 
lip a desire too muc.h in advance of the ca- 
pac iiy. 

The ic^suif of what has been said is. that, 
within the limits .set by the three conditions 
so often adverted to, institutions and forms of 
go\e*rmneni arc a matter of choice. Ko iiupiire 
into the best foim of go\c-i iimc^ni in the ab- 
stract (as it is called) is not a chiineiical. but a 
highly practical einplovnienl of .scientilic in- 
tellect: and to introduce into any country the 
best institutions which, in the existing state of 
that country, aic capable of, in an> tolerable 
dcfgiee, fulfilling the condiiion.s, is one of the 
most rational objects to wliich practical ef- 
fort can address itself, rveiything which can 
he said by way of disparaging (lu* elhcacy of 
hnm.'in will and purpose in m.ittcMsoI gcjvern- 
meiit might be said of it in every othei <d' its 
applications. In all things ifiere are very stric t 
limits to human y>owcr. It can only an by 
wielding some one or more of the force's of 
nature. Forces, therefore, that can be applied 
lo the desired use must exist; and w ill only act 
according to their own laws. We cninol make 
the river run backwards; but we do not there- 
fore say that watermills "are not made, ljut 
grow.” In politics, as in mechanics, the power 
which is to keep the engine going must be 


sought for outside the machinery; and if it is 
not forthcoming, or is in.sulficicni to surmount 
the obstacle's which may reasonably be ex- 
pectc'd, the contrivance will fail. This is no 
peculiarity of the political art; and amemnts 
only to saying that it is subject to the same 
limitations and conditions as all other arts. 

At this point we are met by another objec- 
tion, or the same objection in a dilfcneiu form, 
riie forces, it is contended, on which the great- 
c'r political phenomena dc*pend, are not amen- 
able to the direction of pcjliiicians or philosc)- 
phers. The government of a country, it is af- 
firmed, is, in all stibstamial respects, fixed and 
detennined bc'forehand by tlie stale of the 
country in regard to the distrilnition of the 
elements oi social power. Whatever is ihe 
strongest power in society will obtain the gov- 
erning authority; and a change^ in the political 
constitutic^n cannot he durable unless pre- 
ceded or accompanied b) an alieied distriliii- 
tion of j)c>wcT in society itself. A naticiii, the re- 
fore, cannot choose its form of government. 
'I he mere details, and prac lical organisation, it 
may clioose; but the essence of the whole, the 
seal of tile supreme powder, is detci mined for 
it by social c ircumslances. 

riiat there is a portion of iruih in this doc- 
trine 1 at once admit; but to make it of any 
use, it must be reduced lo a distinct expres- 
sion and pro|>cr limits. When it is said that 
the strongest power in scjciety will make iiseH 
strongest in the government, what is iiicaiiL 
by power? Not thews and sinews; otherwise 
pure democracy would be the only fonn m 
polity that could exist. To mere muscular 
sircngth. add two other clcmenis. property 
and intelligence, and we arc nearer the truth, 
but far from having )ei reached it. Not only 
is a greaier number often kept cIovmi bv a less, 
but the greaier number may have a prepon- 
dc'rance in property, and indiviclu.il 1\ in intel- 
ligence. and may yet be held in subjection, 
loic'ibly oi otherwise, by a minority in IhuIi 
icspects inferior to it. 'I'o make these v.irioiis 
elements of power politirallv innuential they 
must be organised: and the .iclvaniage in or- 
ganisation is neeessarilv with those v\ho are in 
possession of the goveriiincni. -\ nuicli vvcMkcr 
party in all other elements of power nuiv great- 
ly preponderate when the powers of govern- 
ment are thrown into the scale: and may long 
retain its predominance through this alone: 
though, no doiibL a government so situated is 
in the condilic^n called in mechanics unstable 
equilibrium, like a thing balanced on its small- 
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er end, which, if once disturbed, tends more 
and more to depart from, instead of reverting 
to, its previous state. 

But there arc still stronger objections to this 
theory of government in the terms in which it 
is usually slated. 'The power in society which 
has any tendency to convert itself into politi- 
cal power is not power c|uiescent, j)ower mere- 
ly passive, but active pow’er; in other words, 
power actually exerted: that is to say, a very 
small portion of all the power in existence. 
Politically speaking, a great part of all power 
consists in will. How' is it possible, then, to 
compute the elements of political power, while 
ive omit from the computation an\ thing which 
acts on the will? To think that because those 
who wield the power in society wield in the 
end that of go\crnment. therelore it is of no 
use to attempt to inllueiue the constitution of 
the government by acting on opinion, is to 
forget that opinion is itself one of the great- 
est active social forces. One person with a be- 
lief is a social power ecjual to ninety-nine who 
have only imerc'sts. They who can succeed in 
creating a general persuasion that a certain 
form c^f goveinmeiit, or social fact of any kind, 
deserves to be j)relerred, have made neatly the 
most important step which can possibly be 
taken towards ranging the powers of society 
on its side. On the day when the proto-martyr 
was stoned to death at Jerusalem, while he who 
was to be the Apostle of the Gentiles stood by 
“consenting unto his death,’* wcwdd any one 
have supposed that the party of that smned 
man were then and there the strongest power 
in society? And has not the cvc*iit proved that 
they were scj? Bc*cause theirs was the most 
pow’ctful of then existing beliefs, 'rhe same 
element made a monk of Wittenberg, at the 
meeting of the Diet of Worms, a mote power- 
ful social force than the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and all the princes there assembled. Jiut 
these, it may be said, are cases in which reli- 
gion w'as concerned, and religic^us consictions 
are something pet uliar in their strength. Then 
let us take a case purely political, w'here reli- 
gion, so lar as concerned at all, was chiefly on 
the losing side. It any one recjuircs to Ijc con- 
vinced that speculative thought is one <d the 
chief elements of social power, let him bethink 
himself of the age in which there was scarcely 
a throne in Europe which was not filled by a 
liberal and reforming king, a liberal and re- 
forming emperor, or. strangest of all, a liberal 
and reforming pc^pe; the age of Frederic the 
Great, of Catherine the Sccc^nd, of Joseph the 


Second, of Peter Leopold, of Benedict XIV., 
of Gaiigatielli, of Pombal, of Aranda; when the 
very Bourbons of Naples were liberals and re- 
formers. and all the active minds among the 
noblesse of France were filled with the ideas 
which were* soon after to cost them so dear. 
Surely a rone liisi\e example h(3w far nieit* phys- 
ical and economic pow'er is from being the 
whole of social power. 

It was not by any change in the distribution 
of material interests, but by the spread of mor- 
al convictions, that negio slavery has been put 
an end to in the Jiritish Empire and elsewhcu e. 
'Fhe serfs in Russia owe their emancipation, if 
not to a sentiment of duly, at least to the 
growth of a more enlightened opinion respect- 
ing the true interest of the State. It is what men 
think that determines how they act; and 
though the persuasions and convictions of av- 
erage mt*n are in a much grc*ater degree de- 
teriiiiiic*d Ijy their personal position than by 
reason, no little power is exercised over tliein 
hy the persu.isions and convic lions of thc^se 
whose personal [>osilion is dillercnt, and by 
the united authc^rity of the instructed. When, 
therefore, llu instructed in general can he 
bi'oiight to recognise one social arrangement, 
or political or other institution, as good, and 
another as ijad, one as desirable, another as 
condemnable, very much has been done* to- 
wards giving to the one, or withdrawing from 
the other, that jiicponderance ol soci.d force 
which enables it losubsisi. And themaxim. that 
the govc'i'iimenr of a country is what the soc ial 
forces in c*xistenc(* com[K l it to he, is true only 
in the sense in wliidi it la\c>urs, instc'ad cjf div 
c'ouiaging, the allemjrt to exercise, among all 
f(3rms ot government practicable in tlic exist- 
ing condition of society, a rational choice. 

Chapter 2 

The Criterion ol a Good Form of 
C»overnmciU 

Tiiii roRM of governineni for any given coun- 
try being (witliiii certain definite coiidii ions) 
amenable to choice, it is now to be* con.sidt*red 
by wliat test the choice should he directed; 
what are the distinctive c naracteiislics of the 
form c^t government best fated to promote the 
interests of any given society. 

Before entering into this iricjuiry, it may 
seem necessary tC3 decide what are the proper 
furutions of gcjvernnicnt; for, government al- 
logetlier being only a means, the eligibility of 
the mc'aiis must depend on their adaptation 
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to the end. But this mode of stating the prob- 
lem gives less aid to its investigation than 
might be supposed, and does not even bring 
the whole of the question into view. For, in 
the first place, the proper functions of a gov- 
ernment are not a fixecl tiling, but different in 
different states of society; much more exten- 
sive in a backwaid than in an advanced state. 
And, secondly, the character of a government 
or set of political institutions cannot be suf- 
fic iently estimated while we confine our atten- 
tion to the legitimate sphere of governmental 
func tions. For though the goodness of a gov- 
ernment is necessarily circumscribed within 
that sphere, its badness unhajipiJy is not. Every 
kind and degree of evil of which mankind are 
susceptible may be inllicted on them by their 
go\ eminent; and none of the good which so- 
ci.il existence is capable of can be any further 
realised than as the constitution of the govern- 
ment is coinpatifile with, and allows scope for, 
its at tainmenl. Not to speak of indirect effects, 
the cliiect mc‘dcliiiig of the public authorities 
has !»o v#^ssary limits but those of luiinan ex- 
istenc e: and the influence of gcjvermnent on the 
wc*ll-being of society can be considered or esti- 
mated in reference to nothing less than the 
whole c^f the interests of humaiiity. 

Being tlius cjbliged to place belore oin selves, 
as the test of good and bad government, so 
complex an object as the aggregate interests 
of society, we VNould willingly attempt some 
kind of classification of those interests, which, 
biinging them before the mind in definite 
groups, might give indication of the cpialities 
by which a form of government is fitted to 
promote those various interests resjjcctivcly. 
It would be a great facility if we could say the 
good of society consists of such and such elc?- 
menfs: one of these elements lecpiires such 
conditions, another such otheis: the govern- 
inent, then, which unites in the greatest degree 
all these conditions, must be the best. I'he 
iheoiy cjf government would thus be built up 
from the separate theorems of the elements 
which compose a gcjod state cif society. 

Unfortunately, to enumerate and classify 
the constituents cjf social well being, so as to 
admit of the formation of such theorems, is no 
easy task. Most of those w’ho, in the last or 
present generation, have applied themselves to 
the philosophy of politics in any comprehen- 
sive spirit, havx* felt the importance of such a 
classification; but the attempts which have 
been made towards it are as yet limited, so far 
as I am aware, to a single step. Fhe classifica- 
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tion begins and ends with a partition of the 
exigencies of society between the two heads 
of Order and Progress (in the phraseology of 
F'reiuh thinkers); Permanence and Progres- 
sion in the words of Coleridge. This division is 
plausible and seductive, from the apparently 
clean-cut oppositieju between its two members, 
and the remarkable difference between the 
sentiments to which they appeal. But I appre- 
hend that (however admissible for purposes 
of popular disccjurse) the distinction beiw’een 
Order, or Permanence, and Progress, employed 
to define the c|ua lilies necessary in a govern- 
ment, is unscientific and incorrect. 

For. first, what are Order and Progress? 
Concerning Progress there is no difficulty, or 
none which is apparent at first sight. When 
Progress is spoken of as one i^f the wants of 
human society, it may be supposed to mean 
Improvement. That is a tolerably distinct idea. 
But what is Order? Sometimes it means more, 
sometimes less, but hardly ever the whole of 
what human society needs except improve- 
ment. 

In its narrowest acceptation Order means 
Obedience. A government is said to preserve 
order if it sure eeds in getting itself obeyed. But 
there are different degrees of obedience, and 
it is not every di‘gree that is commendable. 
Only an unmitigatc^d despotism demands that 
the individual cili/en shall obey uncondition- 
allv every mandate of persons in authority. We 
must at least limit the definition to suih man- 
dates as are general and issued in the deliberate 
form of laws. Order, thus undersiood.expresses, 
doubtless, an indispensable attribute of gov- 
ernment. Those who are unable to make their 
ordinances obeyed, cannot be said to govern. 
But ihoiigha necessary condition, this is not the 
object of government. Fliat it should make it- 
self obeyed is rccjuisitc. in order that it may 
acccvmplish some other purpose. We are still 
to seek what is this other purpose, which gov- 
ernment ought to fulfil, abstractedly from the 
idea of improvement, and which has to be ful- 
filled in every society, whether stationary or 
progressive. 

In a sense somewhat more enlarged. Order 
means the preservation of peace by the cessa- 
tion of private violence. Order is said to exist 
where the people of the rouiiiry have, as a gen- 
eral rule, ceased to pnistxuie their quarrels by 
private force, and jiccpiirt'd the habit of refer- 
ring the decisioirof their disputes and the re- 
dr ess of their injuries to the public authorities. 
But in this larger use of the term, as well as in 
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the former narrow one. Order expresses rather 
one of the conditions of goveriini«*nt, than 
either its purpose or tlic criterion of its ex- 
cellence. For the habit may be well esiablished 
of submitting to the goveinmeiit. and referring 
all disputed matters to its authfuity, and yet 
the manner in which the government deals 
with those disputed matters, and with the other 
things about which it concerns itself, may dif- 
fer by the whole interval which divides the 
best from the worst possible. 

If we intend to comprise in the idea of Order 
all that society retjuires from its government 
which is not included in the idea of Progress, 
we must define Order as the ji reservation of 
all kinds and amounts of goocl which already 
exist, and Progress as consisting in the increase 
of them. This distinction does comprelicnd in 
one or the other scxtioii everything which a 
government can be icquired to promote. But. 
thus understotjcl. it affords no basis for a phi- 
losophy of gtnennneiu. W'e cannot say that, 
in constituting a polity, certain precisions 
ought to be made lor Order and certain others 
for Progress; since the conditions ol Ordei, in 
tlie sense now indicated, and those ol Progress, 
arc not opposite, but the same. The agencies 
which tend to preserve the social gocxl which 
already exists ate the very same which promote 
the increase of it, and x?i(e nersa: the sole dif- 
ference being, that a greater degree of those 
agencies is reejuired for the latter purpose than 
for the former. 

AVhat, for example, are the qualities in the 
citizens individually which conduce most to 
keep up the amount of good conduc r, of good 
management, of success and j)rosperity, which 
already exist in society? Fverybody will agree 
that those qualities arc industry, iiiic-grity. jus- 
tice, and prudence. Ibii are not these, of all 
(qualities, the most conducive to iinprovcmeni? 
and is not any growth f)f these virtues in the 
community in itself the greatest of inipro\e- 
ments? If so, whateser (|iialiiics in ilic go\erii- 
ment arc promotive of inclusliy, integrity, jus- 
tice, and prudence, conduce alike to perma- 
nence and to progression; oidy there is needed 
more cjf those Cjualilies to make the society de- 
cidedly progressive than merely to keep it per- 
manent. 

What, again, are the particular attributes in 
human beings which seem to have a more espe- 
cial reference to Progress, and do nc^t .so direct- 
ly suggest the ideas of Order and Picscrvation? 
They are chiefly the cjualilies of imrntal activ- 
ity, enterprise, and courage. But arc not all 


these qualiiic*s fully as much reejuired for pre- 
serving tJie good we have, as for adding to it? 
If there is anything certain in human affairs, 
it is that valuable arejuisitions are only to be 
retained by the coulinuaiion of the same en- 
ergies which gained them. Things left to take 
care c»f themselves inevitably decay. Those 
whom success induces to relax tlu'ir habits of 
care and thoughtfulness, and their willingness 
to eiicoiimer disagreeables, seldom long re- 
tain their good fortune at its height. The men- 
tal attribute which seems ex( lusively cieclicalcd 
to Progress, and is the culmination of the tend- 
encies to it, is Originality, or Invention. Yet 
this is no less necess.iry for Permaiierico; since, 
in the inevitable changes of human affairs, 
new iiuonvenirnces and dangers continually 
grow uj^. which must be ericounieied by new 
rt'soiirces and c contrivances, in order to kcejo 
things going on cxen only as well as they did 
befcore. lYhaU'x er cjualilies, therefore, in a gov- 
ernnic'iu, tend to encourage activity, energy, 
courage, oiiginality, arc iccjuisites of Pcnt»a- 
nencc‘ as well as of Progress; only a somewhat 
less degree of them will on the average sulhee 
for the former joiirposc than for the latter. 

I'o pass now Irom the mental to the oui- 
waid and objective reejuisites of society; it is 
imjmssiblc to jooini out aiiv contrivance in 
j)olitics. c)i airangenient of soc ial affairs, w’hic h 
conduces to Order. ^nl\, or to Progress onlv; 
whatever tc*n(is to either j>roinotcs b(»ih. 'Fake, 
for instance, the* conimon instiiutioii ol a 
police. Order is the object which seems most 
immediately interested in the c'fhiiency of this 
part of lilt! soc ial organisation. Yci if it is efb t- 
lual lo proiiH>ie Order, that is, if it rcjiresscs 
crime, and enables every one lo feel his jierson 
and proj>erly secure, can any stale of tldngs 
be more conciiicivc to Progrc'ss? I'he greater 
secuiity ol projjcrty is one of the main condi- 
tions and causes of greater j'lK^cliiclion, which 
is Progress in its most familiar and vulgaiesl 
as|>cci. 'i he better rcj^rcssion of crime rejjresscs 
the dispositions vvbicJi tend to ciiiiie, and this 
is Progress in a scjincwliat higher sense. 'I'lie 
release of the individual from the cares and 
anxieties of a state of imperfect protection, 
sets his faculties lice to he employed in any 
new effort for improving his own state and that 
of others; while the same cause, by attaching 
him to social existence, and making him no 
longer see ptesent or j^rospectivc enemies in 
his fellow creatures, fosters all those feelings 
of kindness and fcllowshij) towards cithers, and 
interest in the general well-being of the com- 
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iruinity, which are such important parts of so- 
cial improve men t. 

Take, again, siuh a familiar case as that of 
a good system of taxation and finaiKe. This 
would generally be ciassced as belonging to the 
province of Order. Yet what can be more con- 
duc ive to Progress? A ruiancicil system wliicli 
promotes the one. conduces, Ijy the very same 
excellences, to the other. Economy, for ex- 
ample, ecpially prescTves the existing stock of 
national wealth, and lavoiirs the creation of 
more. A just distribution of burthens, by hold- 
ing up to every c iti/cn an examjrle of in(»rality 
and good conscience applied to dilhcult adjust- 
ments, and an evidence of ilie value which 
the highest authorities attach to them, tends in 
an eminent degree to educate the moral senti- 
ments of the community, both in ies])e(t of 
strength and of discrimination. Such a mode 
of levying the taxes as does lUJt impede the 
industry, or unnecessarily interfere with the 
liberty, of the citizen, promotes, run the preser- 
vation only, but the increase of the national 
wt‘aMi, *iu] encourages a nicjre active u.sc of 
the individual faculties. And xn'ce i^crsa, all 
eirors in finance and taxation which obstruct 
the iiiiproveiiicnt of the people in wealth 
and morals tend alscj, if oi suihcieiiily serious 
amount, positively to impoverish and demor- 
alise them. It holcls, in short, universally, that 
when Order and Permanent e «ire taken in 
their widest sense, for the stability ol existing 
advantages, llic recjuisiies of Progress arc but 
the rec|uisitc*s cjf Order in a gi eater degree: 
tliose of Pernianciue merely those of Progiess 
ill a somewhat smaller measure. 

In support of the position that Order is in- 
trinsically dilFereni from Progress, and that 
preservation of existing and aec]uisition of 
additional good arc sullicienily distint t to af- 
ford the basis of a funclaineiital classification, 
we shall perh.ipsbe reminded that Progress may 
be at tlu^ expense of Order; that while we arc 
acquiring, or stiiving to acquire, good of one 
kind, wc may be losing gnnind in respect to 
others; thus tltere may be progress in wealth, 
while there is deterioration in \ii me. Granting 
this, what it proves is not that Progress is gc- 
ncrically a different thing from Permanence, 
but that wealth is a different thing from virtue. 
Progress is permanence and stiniething more; 
and it is no answer to this to say that Progress 
in one thing docs not imply Permanence in 
everything. No more does Progress in one 
tiling imply Progress in everything. Progrc.ss 
of an> kind includes Permanence in that same 
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kind; whenever Permanence is sacrificed to 
sejme particular kind of Progress, other Prog- 
ress is still more satrificctl to it; and if it be not 
worth the sacrifice, not the interest of Perma- 
nence altme has been disregarded, but the gen- 
eral inieresi Progress has been mistaken. 

11 these improperly contrasted ideas are to 
be used at all in the attempt to give a first 
comment eineiu of scientific precision Uj the 
notion of gootl government, it would be in'oic 
philosophically coirctt to leave out of the tlefi- 
nition the word Order, and to say that the best 
government is that which is most conducive 
to Progiess. For Progicss includes Order, but 
Order clocks not include Piogiess. Progress is a 
greater degree of that ol wliich Order is a less. 
Order, in any other sense, stands only hir a 
part t)f the pre-requisites of gootl government, 
nc^t lor its idea and essence. Order would find 
a mcjrc suitable place aiming iJie conditions of 
Progiess: since, il we would inc tease our sum 
of good, nothing is more indispensable tlian 
to lake due cau- ol what we alreach have. If 
we are entleasouring after more riches, our 
very first rule should he not to st[u:inder use- 
lessly our existing means. Order, thus con- 
sidered, is not an additional end to be recon- 
ciled with Progress, hut a part and means of 
Progress itself. 11 a gain in one respect is pur- 
chased by a more than equivalent loss in the 
same or in any other, there is not Progress. 
Conduciveness to Progress, thus undcTsiood, 
includes the wholecxcellenceof a government. 

Put, though metaphysically defensible, this 
definition of the criterion tif good government 
is not appropriate, because, though it contains 
the whole of the truth, it recalls tinly a part. 
What is suggestexi by the term Progiess is the 
idea of nitiving onward, whereas the meaning 
of it here is tpiilc as ninth the preseiition of 
falling back. The very same social causes— the 
same beliefs, feelings, in.siiiuiions. ami prac- 
tices— are as much required to present society 
Ironi retrograding, as to produce a further 
advance. W'ere there no iiiqirosement lo be 
hoped for, life would not be the less an un- 
ceasing struggle against causes of deteriora- 
tion; as it even now is. Polilics. as conceived 
by the aiuicnis, consisted wholly in this. The 
natural tendency of men and their works was 
to degenerate, which tentlency, however, by 
good institutions virtuously administered, it 
might be possible Jor an indefinite length of 
lime to couiiierai^. Though wc no longer hold 
this opinion; thcnigh most men in the present 
age profess the contrary creed, believing that 
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the tendency of things, on the whole, is to- 
wards improvement; wc ought not to forget 
that there is an incessant and ever-flowing 
current of human affairs towards the worse, 
^ consisting of all the follies, all the vires, all 
the negligences, indolences, and siipinenesses 
of mankind; which isonly controlled, and kept 
from sweeping all before it, by the exertions 
w'hich some persons constantly, and others by 
fits, put forth in the direction of good and 
worthy objects. It gives a very insufficient idea 
of the importance of the strivings which take 
place to improve and elevate human nature 
and life, to suppose that their chief value con- 
sists in the amount of actual improvement 
realised by their meaii'i, and that the conse- 
quence of their cessation would merely be that 
we should remain as wc are. A veiy small dimi- 
nution of those exertions would not only put 
a stop to improvement, but would turn the 
general tendency of things towards deteriora- 
tion; which, once !)egiin, would j^roceeci with 
increasingly rapidity, and become more and 
more difFicult to check, until it reached a state 
often seen in history, and in which many large 
portions of mankind even now grovel; when 
hardly anything sshort of supei human power 
seems sufficient to turn the tide, and give a 
fresh commencement to the upward movement. 

These reasons make the word Progress as 
unapt as the terms Order and Permanence to 
become the basis for a c lassification of the req- 
uisites of a form of govei nment.#llie funda- 
mental antithesis which these words express 
does not lie in the things thciiiselves. so much 
as in the types of human character which 
answer to them. There arc, we know, some 
minds in which caution, and others in which 
boldness, predominates: in some, the desire to 
avoid imperilling what is already possessed is 
a stronger sentiment than that which prompts 
to improve the old and accpiirc* new advan- 
tages; while there are others wlio lean the con- 
trary way, and are more eager ffjr future than 
careful of present good. 'I'he road to the ends 
cjf both is the same; hut they are liable to 
wander from it in opposite' directions. This 
consideration is of importance in composing 
the personnel of any political body: persons of 
both types ought to be included in it, that the 
tendencies of each may be tempeicd, in so far 
as they arc excessive, by a clue proportion of 
the cjther. 'Fhcrc needs no express prcjvision to 
ensure this object, provided care is taken to 
admit nothing inconsistent with it. The in tu- 
ral and spontaneous admixture of the old and 


the young, of those whose position and repu- 
tation are made and those who have them still 
to make, will in general suflicicntly answer the 
purpcjse, if only this naiuial balance is not 
disturbed by artificial regulation. 

Since the distinction most ccunmonly adopt- 
ed fcir tbcclassific atiori of social exigent ies does 
not possess the properties needful lor that use, 
we have to seek for some other leading dis- 
tinction better adapted to the purpose. Such a 
distinction would seem to be indicated by the 
Cf^nsideral ions to which I nerw proceed. 

If we ask ourselvc’s on what causes and con- 
ditions good government in all its senses, from 
the humblest to the most e'xaltcd, depends, we 
find that the piincipal of them, the one which 
transcends all others, is the cpialiiies of the hu- 
man beings compr)sing the society over which 
the goveinmenr is exeic ised. 

We may lake, as a lirst instance, the adminis- 
tration ol justice: with the more propriety, 
since there is no part of public Irusiness in 
which lh(‘ nuie machinery, tlic rides and con- 
trivances loi condiiciing the details of the 
operation, are of such vital coiiseciuence. Net 
t'ven these yield in impoitance to the cpialiiics 
of the human agents emploved. Ol what effi- 
cacy arc rules of procedure in securing the 
ends of justice, if the moi.il condition of the 
people is such that the witnesses generally lie, 
and the judges and their siihcirdinates take 
bribes? Again, how can institutions provide a 
good municipal admiiiisiraiic:>n if thc'ie exists 
such indinerence to the siihjc'ct that those wlio 
would administer honestly and capably cannot 
he indncctl to serve, and the duties are lelt to 
those who undertake them because they liave 
some private interest to he promoted? C>f what 
avail is the most broadly j)opul;ir representa- 
tive system if the elec tors do not care ic^ choose 
the best menrher of parliament, hut choose 
him who will spend most mcmey to he elected? 
Ifow can a repi'csi-ntativc assembly work for 
good if its members can he bought, or if their 
cxcitahility of temperament, iincorrectcd by 
public discipline or private sell-contnrl, makes 
them incapable of calm deliberation, and they 
resort to manual violence on the lloor of the 
House, (jr shoot at one another with rifles? 
How, again, can government, oi' any joint con- 
cern, he carried on in a tolerable manner by 
pccjplc so envious that, if one among them 
seems likely to succeed in anything, those who 
ought t(i cooperate with him form a tacit com- 
bination to make him fail? Whenever the gen- 
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er:il disposition of the people is siuh that each 
individual regards those only of his interests 
which are selfish, and does not dwell on, cjr 
eoncrern himself for, his share of the general 
interest, in sueli a slate of things good govern- 
ment is impossible. T he influence of defects 
of intelligence in obstructing all the elements 
of good governmeni ref|uires no illusiration. 
Government consists of acts clone by human 
beings; and if the agents, or those who choose 
the agents, or those to whom the agents are 
responsible, or the lookers-on whose opinion 
ought to influence and check all these, arc 
mere masses of ignorance, stupidity, and bale- 
ful j>rcjuclice, every operation of government 
w ill go wiong: while, in ]jroportion as the men 
rise above this standard, so w'ill the govern- 
ment improve in cpiality; up to the point of 
excellence, attainable but nowhere attained, 
where the officers of govcriuTient, themselves 
jjersons of superior virtue and intellect, are 
surrounded by the almosphc*re of a virtuous 
and enlightened public cjpinic^n. 

Th. plemeni of good government, there- 
fore. being the virtue and intelligence of the 
human beings composing the ccjinmunity, the 
most important jjoiiit ol excellence which any 
form of government can possess is to promote 
the virtue and intc-lligence ol the people them- 
selves. 'The first question in respect to any polit- 
ical institufions is, how' far they tend to foster 
in the members of the c*onimunity the various 
desirable cpialities. moral and intellectual: or 
rather (following Uentliam’s more complete 
classification) moral, intellectual, and active. 
"I'he government which does this the best has 
esc rv likeliood of being the bc*st in all other 
rc's]K*cls, since it is on these cjualitics, so far as 
they exist in the people, tliat all possibility of 
goodness in the practical operations ol the gov- 
ernment dc]>ends. 

Wc may consider, then, as one criterion of 
tlic* goodness of a government, the degree in 
w'hicb it tends to increase the sum of good 
cpialities in the governc'd, collectively and in- 
ciivichially; since, besides that their well-being 
is the sole object of gc^ivernmcnt, their good 
cpialities supply the moving lorcc w'hich works 
the machinery. 'I'his leave's, as the other con- 
stituent element of the merit of a government, 
the cpiality of the niachinc!ry itself; that is, the 
degree in w^hich it is adapted to take advan- 
tage of the amount of good cpialities which 
may at any lime exist, and make thc?in in- 
strumental to the right ])iirposrs. Let us again 
take the subject of judicature as an example 
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and illustration. The judicial system being 
given, the goodness of the administration of 
justice is in the compound ratio of the worth 
of the men composing the tribunals, and the 
worth of the public opinion which influences 
or controls them. But all the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad system of judicature 
lies in the contrivances adopted for bringing 
w^ha lever moral and intellectual worth exists 
in the community to bearujion the administra- 
tion of justice, and making it duly operative 
on the result. I'lic arrangemcnis for render- 
ing the choice ol the judges such as to obtain 
the highest average ol virtue and intelli- 
gence; the salutary forms of procedure; the 
publicity whic:h allow’s observation and criti- 
cism of w'hatcver is amiss; the liberty of dis- 
cussion and censure through the press; the 
mode of taking evidence, according as it is 
well or ill adapted to elicit truth: the facili- 
ticsi w'hatcvcr be their amount, for obtaining 
access to the tribunals: the arrangements tor 
detecting crimes and apprehending oflenclc*rs; 
—all these things arc not the power, hut the 
machinc'ry for bringing the power into con- 
tact with the obstacle: and the machinery has 
no action of itself, hut without it the pow’cr, 
let it he ever so ample, would be w^asted and 
of no effect. 

A similar distinction exists in regard to the 
constitution of the executive departments of 
adni i n i s tra t i o n . I'he i r ma c h i n ery i s good . wh e n 
the proper tests arc prescribed for the cpialifi- 
cations cjf olficers, the prcjpcr rules for their 
promotion; when the business is c«)n\eniently 
distributed among those who are to transact it. 
a convenient and methodical order established 
fc>r its transaction, a correct and intelligible 
record kept of it after being tran«*acted; when 
each individual know’s for what he is respon- 
sible. and is known to others as responsible for 
it; when the bcst-conirived checksare provided 
against negligence, fas ouritisin. or johherv, in 
any of the acts of the department. But politi- 
cal checks will no more act of themsehes than 
a bridle will direct a horse without a lider. If 
the checking functionaries are as ccirrupt or as 
negligent as those whe^m they ought to check, 
and if the public, the mainspring of the wliole 
checking inachinerv, are too ignorant, too ]>as- 
sivc, or too careless and inattentive, icj do their 
part. little benefit will he derived from the 
best administrative apparatus. Yet a gewd ap- 
paratus is alw-Jt^*"^ prelerahlc to a had. It en- 
able's such insufficient moving or checking 
power as exists to act at the greatest advantage; 
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and without it, no amount of moving or check- 
ing })o\ver would be suflicient. Publicity, for 
instance, is no impediment to evil nor stimu- 
lus to good if the public wdll not look at what 
is done; but without publicity, how could they 
cither check or encourage what they were not 
permitted to see? The ideally perfect consti- 
tution of a public office is that in which the in- 
terest of the functionary is entirely coinculent 
with his duty. No mere system will make it so, 
but still less can it be made so without a system, 
aptly devised for the purpose. 

What we have said of the arrangements for 
the detailed administration of the govern- 
ment is still more evidently true of its general 
constitution. All government w’hich aims at 
being good is an organisation of some part of 
the good qualities existing in the individual 
members of the community for the c^mduct of 
its collective affairs. A representative constitu- 
tion is a means ot bringing the general stand- 
ard of intelligence and honesty existing in the 
comnuiniiy, and the indi\idual intellect and 
virtue of its wisest niciiibers, more directly to 
bear upon the government,andin\'('stingthem 
with greater innucnce in it, than they would in 
general ha\e under any other mode of organ- 
isation; ilmugh. under any, such influence as 
they do have is the source of all good that there 
is in the government, and the hindrance of 
every evil that there is not. The greater the 
amount of these gocjd c]iia lilies which the in- 
stitutions of a country succeed in cirganising, 
and the better tlu^ mode of organisation, the 
better will be the government. 

We have now, theiefcjre, obtained a founda- 
tion for a twofold division cif the merit which 
any set of political institutions can possess, ft 
consists partly of the degree in which they 
promote the general mental advancement of 
the community, including under that phrase 
advancement in iniellcxt, in virtue, and in 
practical activity and efficiency; and partly of 
the degree of perfection with which they or- 
ganise the moral, intellectual, and active worth 
already existing, so as to operate with thegreat- 
esl effect on public affairs. A govcrnincni is to 
be judged by its action upon men, and by its 
action upon things; by what it makes of the 
citizens, and what it does wMih them; its tend- 
ency to improve or deteriorate the people them- 
selves, and the goodness or badness of the wwk 
it performs for them, and by means of them. 
Government is at once a great influence aedng 
on the human mind, and a set of organised ar- 
rangements for public business; in die first ca- 


pacity its beneficial action is chiefly indirect, 
but not therefore less vital, while its mischiev- 
ous action may be direc i. 

The difference between these two functions 
of a government is not, like that bettveen 
Order and Progress, a difference merely in de- 
gree, but in kind. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that thc‘y have no intimate connection 
with one another. The institutions which en- 
sure the best inaiiagcinc'in of public affairs 
practicable in the existing state of cultivation 
lend by this alone to the further improvement 
of that state. A people which hacl the most 
just laws, the purest and most efficient judica- 
ture. the most enlightened administration, the 
most ccjuitahle and least c>ncrous system of 
finance, compatible w'ith the Mage it had at- 
tained in moral and intellectual advancement, 
would he in a fair way to pass rajiidly into a 
higher stage. Nor is there any mode in which 
political institutions can contribute more ef- 
fectually to the improvemcnl of the ])coplc 
than by doing their more direct work w'cll. 
And, reversely, if their machinery is so badly 
constnic tc'cl that they do their own particular 
business ill, the cflci t is felt in a thousand ways 
in lowering the morality and deadening the 
intelligence and ac livity of the people. But the 
distinction is nevertheless real, because this is 
only one of the means hv which political insti- 
tutions improve or deteriorate the human 
mind, and the causes and modc\s of that bene- 
ficial or injurious iiiiliieuce remain a distinct 
and much wider subject of study. 

Of the two modes of operation by which a 
form ot governiiienl or set of political institu- 
tions affects the welfare of the community- its 
operation as an agency of national education, 
and its ai rangements for conducting the col- 
lective affairs of the community in the state of 
education in wiiich they already arc; the last 
cvicUcitly varies much less, Irom difference of 
country and state of civilisation, than the first. 
It has also much less to do with the funda- 
mental constitution of (lie government. The 
mode of conducting the practical business of 
govcriiinent, which is best under a free consti- 
tution, wcmlcl generally he best also in an ab- 
solute monarchy; only an 'ihsolutc monarchy 
is not so likely to prac;tisc it. The laws of prop- 
erty, for example: the principles of evicicncc 
and judicial procedure; the system of taxation 
and of financial administration, need not nec- 
essarily be different in different forms of gov- 
ernment. Each of these matters has principles 
and rules of its own, which are a .subject of 
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separate study. General jurisprudence, civil 
and penal legislation, financial and commer- 
cial policy, are sciences in themselves, or rath- 
er, separate members of the comprehensive 
science or art of government: and the most 
enlightened doctrines on all these subjects, 
though not equally likely to be understood, or 
acted on under all forms of government, yet, if 
understood and acted on, would in general be 
cc|iially beneficial under them all. It is tine 
that these doctrines could not be applied with- 
out some modifications to all state's of society 
and cif the human mind: nevertheless, by far 
tlie greater number of them would recpiire 
modifications solely of details, to adapt them 
to any state of socic'ty sulficiemly advanced to 
possess rulers capable of understanding them. 
A government to which they would be wholly 
unsuitable must be one ho bad in itself, or so 
opposed to public feeling, as to be unable to 
maintain itseli in existence by honest means. 

It is otherwise with that portion of the in- 
terests of the community which rehite to the 
belter worse training of the people them- 
selves. Considered as instrumental to this, in- 
stitutions need to be radically different, ac- 
cording to the stage of advancement alieady 
reac hed. The recognition of this truth, though 
for the most part empirically rather than phil- 
osophically, may be regarded as the main 
point of superiority in the political theories 
of the present above those of the last age; in 
which it was custcjinary to claim representative 
democracy for Kngland or France by argu- 
ments which would ecjually have proved it the 
only fit form of govertimcnt for bedouins or 
Malays. The state of dificrent communities, in 
point of culture and development, ranges 
downwards to a condition very little above the 
highest of the beasts. The upward range, too. is 
considerable, and the future possible exten- 
sion vastly greater. A community can only be 
developed out of one of these slates into a 
higher by a concourse of innuences, among the 
principal of w'hich is the government to which 
they are subject. In all states of human im- 
provement ever yet attained, the nature and 
degree of authority exercised over individuals, 
the distribution of power, and the conditions 
of ccmiinand and obedience, are the most pow- 
erful of the influences, except their religious 
belief, which make them what they are, and 
enable them to become what they can be. They 
may be stopped short at any point in their 
progress by defective adaptation of their gov- 
ernment to that particular stage of advance- 
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ment. And the one indispensable merit of a 
government, in favour of w'hich it may be for- 
given almost any amount of other demerit 
compatible with progress, is that its operation 
on the people is favourable, or not unfavour- 
able, to the next step w'liidi it is necessary for 
them to take, in cjrder to raise themselves to a 
higher level. 

Thus (to repeat a former example), a peo- 
ple in a Slate of savage independence, in wlijch 
every one lives for himself, exempt, unless by 
fits, from any external control, is practically 
incapable of making any progress in civilisa- 
tion until it has learnt to obey. I'he indis- 
pensable virtue, therefore, in a go\ eminent 
which establishes itseli over a people: of this 
sort is, that it make itself obeyed. I'o enable 
it to do this, the constitution of the govern- 
ment must be nearly, or quite, despotic. A con- 
stitution in any degree popular, dependent on 
tlic voluntary surrender by the different mem- 
bers c^f the ccmimunity ol their individual free- 
dom of action, would fail to enforce the first 
lesson which the pupils, in this stage of their 
progress, require. Accordingly, the civilisation 
of such tribes, when nc^t the result of juxtaposi- 
tion with otJiers alrcadv civilised, is almost 
always the work of an absolute ruler, deriving 
his power either from religion or military 
piowcss; very often from foreign arms. 

Again, uncivilised races, and the bravest and 
most energetic still more than the rest, are 
averse to continiuius labc^ur of an unexciting 
kind. Yet all real civilisation is at this price; 
without such labour, neither can the mind be 
disciplined into the habits reejuired by civil- 
ised society, nor the material world prepared 
to receive it. There nec'ds a rare concurrence 
of circumstances, and for that reason often a 
vast length ol time, to recoiu ilc such a people 
to industry, uidess they are for a while coiii- 
jH'lled to it. lienee even pcTsonal slavery, by 
giving a cc:)mmcneeincni to industrial life, and 
enforcing it as ihe exclusive occupation of the 
most numerous portion of die community, 
may accelerate the transition to a better free- 
dom than that of fighting and rapine. It is al- 
most needless to say that this excuse for slavery 
is only available in a very early state of society. 
A civilised people have far other means of im- 
parting civilisation to those under their in- 
llueiice: and slavery is, in all its details, so re- 
pugnant to that government of law. which is 
the foundation o^ll modern life, and so cor- 
rupting to the master-class when thcyhavcoiicc 
come under civilised influences, that its adop- 
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tion under any circumstances whatever in mod- 
ern society is a relapse into worse than barba- 
rism. 

At some period, howx'ver, of their history, 
almost every people, now civilised, have con- 
sisted. in majority, of slaves. A people in that 
condition recruit c to raise them out of it a very 
different polity from a nation of savages. If 
they are energetic by nature, and especially if 
there be associated with them in the same com- 
munity an industrious class who are neither 
slaves nor slaveowners (as was the case in 
Greece), they need, probably, no more to en- 
sure their improvement than to make them 
free: when freed, they may olten be lit, like 
Roman freedmen, to hr admitted at once to 
the full rights of citi7enshi]>. This, howe\er, 
is not the normal condition of slavery, and is 
generally a sign that it is becoming obsolete. 
A slave, properly so called, is a being who has 
not learnt to help himself. He is, no doubt, 
one step in advance of a savage. He has not the 
first lesson of jxilitical society still to accpiirc. 
He has learnt to obey. 15ut what he obeys is 
only a direct command. It is the characteristic 
of born slaves to be incapable of coniorm- 
ing their conduct to a rule, or law. They can 
only do what they are ordered, and only when 
they are orclcrt‘d to do it. If a man whom they 
fear is standing over them and threatening 
them with punishment, they obey; but when 
his back is turned, the work remains undone. 
The motive determining them must a[>peal 
not to their interests, but to their rnstincts; im- 
mediate hope or immediate terror. A despcjt- 
ism, which may tame tlie savage, will, in so far 
as it is a despotism, only confirm the slaves in 
their incapacities. Yet a government under 
their own contiol would be entirely unman- 
ageable by them. Their improvement cannot 
come from themselves, but must be superin- 
duced from wiihcjut. The step whic h they have 
to take, and their only path to improvement, 
is to be raised Iroin a gcjvernment of will to 
one of law. 'I'hey have to be taught self-govern- 
ment, and this, in its initial stage, means the 
capacity to act on general instructions. What 
they reejuire is not a government of fcjrce, but 
one of guidance. Keing, however, in too low 
a state to yield to the guidance oi any but those 
to whom they locjk up as the possessors of lorcc, 
the sort of government fittest for them is one 
which possesses force, but seldom uses it: a 
parental despotism or aristociacy, resembling 
the St. Simonian fcjrm of Socialism; maintain- 
ing a general superintendence over all the ')p- 


erations of society, so as to keep before each the 
sense of a j^resent force stilficient to compel 
his obedience to the rule laid down, but which, 
owing to the irnpossibilily of descending to 
regulate all (he miniitia' of industry and life, 
necessarily leaves and indiu'esindividiialstodo 
much of themselves. 'riiis, which may be termed 
the government of leading-strings, seems to be 
the <)iic rec|uire(l to carry such a people the 
most rapiiUy thn)iigh the next nc*ressary step 
in social ]>rogress. Such ajipears to have been 
the idea of the government of the Incas of 
IVru: and such was that of llie Jesuits of 
Paiaguay. 1 need scaiccly remark that leading- 
strings are only admissible as a means of gracl- 
ually training die pc‘oj>le to \valk alone. 

It would be out of pl.icc tcj cairy the illiis- 
traticju fintber. To attempt to investigate what 
kind of genermnent is suited to every known 
state ol society would be to compose a treatise, 
not on representative government, but on po- 
litical science at large. Tor our more limited 
purpose we borrow Iroin {>oli(ical philosophy 
only its general principles. ’To determine the? 
form of government most siiitcxl to any par- 
ticular people, wc* must be able, among the de- 
fects and shortcomings which belong to that 
people, to distinguish those that are the im- 
mediate impcclimenr to progress; to discover 
tvhat it is which (as it were) stojjs the way. 'I'hc 
best go\etnment lor thc*m is the one which 
lends most to gi\e them that for want of which 
they cannot advance, or advance only in a lame 
and lopsided manner. Wc must not, however, 
forget the reservation nec(.*ssary in all things 
which have for their object improvement, or 
Progress; nam(*ly, that in seeking the good 
which is needed, no damage, or as little as ])os- 
sible, be done to that already possc'ssecl. A 
people of savages should be taught obedience, 
but not in such a inanncr as to convert (hem 
into a people of slaves. And (to give the obser- 
vation a higher generality) the foini ol gov- 
ernment which is most effectual for carrying 
a people through the next stage of progress 
will still be very improper for them if it does- 
this in such a inanner as to obstruct, cjr posi- 
tively unht them lor, the step next beyond. 
Such cases are Irccjuent, and are anmng the 
most melanclioly facts in history. 'Phe Kgyp- 
tian hierarchy, the paternal despotism of China, 
were very fit instruments for carrying those 
nations up to the point of civilisulicjii w'hich 
they attained. Uut liaving reached that point, 
they were brought to a permanent halt for 
want of mental liberty and individuality; req- 
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uisites of improvement which ilie institutions 
that had carried them thus far entirely inca- 
pacitated them from acc]uiiin^; and as the in- 
stitutions did not bleak down and give place 
to otJiers, further iiiif>roveiiient stopped. 

In contrast with these tiations, let us con- 
sider the example of an opposite character af- 
forded by another and a comparatively insig- 
nificant Oriental people— the Jews. They. too. 
had an absolute moiiarc hy and a hierarc hy, and 
their organised institutions were as obviously 
of sacerdotal origin as those cjI the Hindoos. 
I'hese did for them what was done for other 
Oric'ntal races by their institutions— subdued 
them to industry and order, and gave thc-iri a 
national life. But neither thc-ir kings nor their 
yjriests ever obtained, as in those C3ther coun- 
tiies. thc^ exclusive mcjulding c»f their char- 
acter. Their religion, which enabled persons 
of genius and a high religicjus tone to be re- 
garded and to regard themselves as inspired 
Irom heaven, gave existence to an inestimably 
prc'cious unorganised institution— the Order 
(if it be so termed) cjf Prophets. Ibider 
the piotC‘ction, generally thc^ugh not always 
effectual, of tlic'ir saciecl character, the* Pioph- 
eis were a power in the nation, often more 
than a match for king'- and priests, and kept 
up, in tliat little corner of the earth, the antag- 
onism of influences which is the cjiily real 
security lor contiiiiied prcjgress. Religion con- 
secyuently was not there what it has been in so 
many other places— a consecration of all that 
was once establislicd, and a barrier against fur- 
ther improveiiient. dlie remaik c^f a distin- 
guished Hebrew, M. Salvador, that the Proph- 
ets were, in Church and State, the e(|ui\alent 
of the mcidern liberty of the press, gives a just 
but not an adeejuate conception of the part 
fulfilled in national and universal history by 
this great cdemeiii of Jewish life: b) means of 
which, the canon of inspiration nevei being 
complete, the persons most eminent in genius 
and moral feeling could not c^nlv denounce 
and reprobate, with the direct auihoi iiy of the 
Almighty, whatc^v-er appeared to them deserv^- 
iiig of such ircMtinent, but could give lorth 
better and higher interpretationsof the nation- 
al religion, which ihenceloith became part of 
the religion. Accordingly, whoever can divest 
himself of the habit of reading the Bible as if it 
W'as one book, w^hich until lately was ecpially 
inveterate in Christians and in unbelievers, 
sees with adiiiiratton the vast interval between 
the morality and religion of the Pentateuch, 
or even of the historical books (the uninistak- 
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able work ol Hebrew Conserv'atives of the 
sacerdotal order), and the morality and reli- 
gion cjf the Prophecies; a distance as wide as 
between these last and the Gospels. Conditions 
more favourable to Progress could not easily 
exist: accordingly, the Jews, instead of being 
stationary like otlier Asiatics, were, next io the 
Greeks, the most yirogressivc people of antiq- 
uity, and. jointly with them, have been the 
stariing-pnint and main propelling agency. of 
modern cultivation. 

It is. then, impossible to understand the 
quc?stic3n of the adaptation of forms ot govern- 
ment icj states f3f society without taking into 
account not only the? next step, but all the 
steps which society has yet to make: both those 
which can be foreseen, and the far wider in- 
definite range which is at present out of sight. 
It lollciws, that io judge cif the merits of forms 
of gcjveriiment, an ideal must be constructed 
cif the form of government mcjst eligible in 
itselt. that is, which, if the necessary conditions 
existed lor giving eflect to its beneficial tend- 
encies, would, more than all others, favour 
and promote not some one improvement, but 
all forms and degrees of it. This having been 
done*, we must consider what are the mental 
conditions of all sorts, necessary to enable this 
government to realise its tendencies, and what, 
iherelore. are the various defects by which a 
people is made incapable of reaping its bene- 
fits. It would then be possible to construct a 
iheorcm of the circumstances in which that 
fc^rni of government may wisely be introduced; 
and also to judge, in cases in which it had 
better not be introduced, what inferior forms 
of polity will best carry those communities 
through the intermediate stages which they 
must traverse beiorc they can become fit for 
the best form of gov cm mem. 

Of these inquiries, ihe last does not con- 
cern us here: bin ihe first is an essential part 
of our siihjc*ct: for wc may. without rashness, 
at once enunciate a proposition, the proofs 
and illusiraiions ol which will present them- 
selves in the ensuing pages: that this ideally 
best form of government will be found in some 
one or othci variety ot the Representative 
System. 

Chapter j 

That the ideally best Form of Govern- 
ment is Represtfnlative Ciovernment 
It has Iniig (perhaps tJiroiighout the entire 
duration ot British freedom) been a common 
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saying, that if a good despot could be ensured, 
despotic monarchy would be the best form of 
government. I look upon this as a radical and 
most pernicious misconception of what good 
government is; which, until it can be got rid 
of. will fatally vitiate ail our speculations on 
government. 

The supposition is. that absolute power, in 
the hands of an eminent individual, would 
ensure a virtuous and intelligent pertorniancc 
of all the duties of government. Good laws 
w'ould be established and enforced. I>ad laws 
would be reformed: the best men w’ould be 
placed in all situations of trust; justice w’ould 
be as well administered, the pul)lic burthens 
would be as light and as judiciously imposed, 
e\ery branch of administration would be as 
purely ard as intelligently condiitlcd, as the 
circumstances of the country and its degree of 
intellectual and moral cultivation would ach 
mit. I am willing, for the sake of the argument, 
to concede all this: but I must point ciut how 
great tlie concession is; how much more is 
needed to produce even an approximation to 
these results than is conveyed in the simple 
expression, a good despot. "I’heir realisation 
would in fact imply, not merely a good mon- 
arch, but an all-seeing one. He must be at all 
times informed correctly, in considerable de- 
tail, c)f the conduct and working of every 
branch of administration, in every district of 
the country , and must be able, in the twenty- 
four hours per day which arc all tluit is granted 
to a king as to the humblest labourer, to give 
an effective share of attention and superin- 
tendence to all parts of this vast field: or he 
must at least be capable of discerning and 
choosing out, from among ilic mass of his sub- 
ject-s, not only a large abundance of honest 
and able men, fit to conduct every branch of 
public administration under supervision and 
control, but also the small number of men of 
eminent virtues and talents who can be trusted 
not only to do without that superv^ision, but 
to exercise it themselves over others. So ex- 
traordinary arc the faculties and energies re- 
quired for performing this t; -^k in any suppem- 
able manner, that the good despot whom we 
are supposing can hardly be imagined as cem- 
senting to undertake it, unless as a refuge from 
intolerable evils, and a transitional prepara- 
tion for somcthiTig beyond. Uut the argument 
can do without even this immense item in the 
accfjunt. Suppose the clifTiculty vanquished. 
What shoulcl we then have? One man of super- 
human mental activity managing the entire 


affairs of a mentally passive people. Their pas- 
sivity is implied in the very idea of absolute 
power. l‘he nation as a whole, and every in- 
dividual composing it, are without any poten- 
tial voice in their own destiny. They exercise 
no will in respect to their collective interests. 
All is decided for them by a will not lhe»r own, 
which it is legally a crime for them to disobey. 

What sort of human beings can be formed 
under such a regimen? What development can 
either their thinking or their active faculties 
attain under it? On mailers of pure theory 
they might perhaps be allowed to speculate, 
so long as their speculations cither did nc)t 
approach politics, or had not the remotest 
connection with its practice. On practical af- 
fairs they could at most be only suffered to 
suggest: and even under the iimsl moderate of 
despots, none but persons of already admitU'd 
or reputed superiority could hope that their 
suggestions would he known to, much less re- 
garded by, those who had the management of 
affairs. A person must have a very unusual 
taste for intellectual exerc ise in and for itself, 
who will put himseli to the trouble of thought 
when it is to have no outward effect, or cjualifv 
himself for functions which he has no chance 
of being allowed to exercise. The only siilH- 
cient incitement to mental excrticm, in any 
but a lew minds in a generation, is the pros- 
pect of some piactij^al use to be made of its 
results. It docs not follow that the nation will 
be wholly destitute of intellectual power. I'lie 
common business of life, which must neces- 
sarily be pcrforriiecl by each individual or 
family for themselves, will call fruih some 
amount of intelligence and practical ability, 
within a certain narrow range of ideas. I'hcre 
may be a select class of saxmnts, who cultivate 
science with a view to its physical uses, or for 
the pleasure of the pursuit. There will he a 
bureaucracy, and persons in training for the 
bureaucracy, who will be taught at least .some 
empirical maxims of government and public 
administration, 'rhcrc may be, and often has 
been, a systematic organisation of the best 
mental powei in the country in some special 
direction (comincitily military) to promote the 
grandeur of the despot. But the public at large 
remain without information and without in- 
terest on all greater matters of practice; or, 
if they have any knowledge of them, it is but 
a dilettante knowledge, like that which people 
have of the mechanical arts who have never 
handled a tool. 

Nor is it only in their intelligence that they 
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suffer. Theirmoral capaciiiesare equally stunt- 
ed. Wherever the sphere of action of human 
beings is artificially circumscribed, their senti- 
ments are narrowed and dwarfed in the same 
proportion. The f<iod of feeling is action: even 
domestic affection lives upon voluntary good 
offices. I-et a person have nothing to do for 
his country, and he will not care inr ii. It has 
been said of old, that in a despotism there is 
at most but one patriot, the despot himself; 
and the saying rests on a just appreciation of 
the effects of absolute subjection, even to a 
gcKxl and wise master. Religion remains: and 
here at least, it may be thought, is an agency 
that may be relied on for lifting men’s eyes 
and minds above the dust at their feet. But 
religion, even supposing it to escape perver- 
sion for the purposes of despotism, ceases in 
these circumstances to be a social concern, and 
narrows into a per^oIlal affair between an in- 
dividual and his Maker, in which the issue at 
stake is but his private salvation. Religion in 
this shape is i{uite consistent with the most 
selfisl' .t: J contracted egoism, and identifies 
the votaiv as little in feeling with the rest of 
his kind as sensuality itself. 

A good despotism means a government in 
w'hich, so far .is dc-pends on the despot, there 
is no positive oppression by ollicers of state, 
but in which all the codec tive interests of the 
people are managed for them, all tlie thinking 
that has rel.uioii to collective inteicsts done 
for them, and in which their minds are lormcd 
by, and consenting to. this ai>di(ation of their 
own energies. Leaving things to the (govern- 
ment, like h'aving them to Pniv idem e, is syn- 
onymous with caring nothing about them, and 
accc’pting their rc*sults, when disagreeable, as 
visitations of Nature, With the excepticjii, 
therefoie, of a few studious men who take an 
intellectual inteiest in speculation for its own 
sake, the intelligence and sentiments of the 
whole people aie given up to the inatciial 
interevsts. and, when these are ]>rovided for. to 
the amusement and ornamentation, of private 
life. But to say this is to say, ii the wiiole testi- 
mony c)f history is worth anything, that the era 
ol national decline has arrived: that is, if the 
nation had ever attained anvthing to decline 
from. If it has never risen above the condition 
of an Oriental people, in that condition it 
continues to stagnate. But if, like Greece or 
Rome, it had realised anything higher, through 
the energy, patriotism, and enlargement of 
mind, which as national qualities arc the fruits 
solely of freedom, it relapses in a few geiiera- 
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tions into the Oriental state. And that state 
does not mean stupid tranquillity, with secu- 
rity against change for the worse; it often 
means being overrun, conquered, and reduced 
to domestic slavery, either by a stronger des- 
pot, or by the nearest barbarous people who 
retain alcjng with their savage rudeness the en- 
ergies of freedom. 

Such are not merely the natural tendencies, 
but the inherent necessities of despotic gc^v^- 
ernme-nt; Ironi wiiirh there is no outlet, unless 
in so far as the despotism consents not to be 
despotism; in so far as the supposed good des- 
pot abstains from exercising his power, and, 
though holding it in reserve, allows the gen- 
eral business of government to go on as if the 
pc'ople regally govenic^d themselves. However 
little probable it may be, we may imagine 
a desj)ot observing many of the rules and 
restraints of constitutional government. He 
might allow such Ireeclcmi of the prc.ss and C3f 
discussion as would enable a public cjpiiiion 
to form and c‘xpress itself on nation. d affiiirs. 
He might stiller local interests to be managc'd, 
without the interlerence of aiitlmrity , by the 
pc^ople ilu'mseb c\s. He might even surround 
himself with a council or councils of goveni- 
meiii, ireely chosen by the whole or some por- 
tion of (he nation; retaining in his own hands 
the power of taxation, and the supreme legis- 
lative as well as executive authority. Wc*ie he* 
to act thus, and so far abdicate as a despot, he 
would do away with a considerable pail of the 
evils c'haractci islic of despotism. Political ac- 
tivity and capacity for public affairs would no 
longer be pievenicHl from growing up in the 
body ol ihe naiic^n; and a public o]>inion 
would form itself not the mere echo of the gov- 
ernment. Bin such improvement would be the 
beginning of new dilhcuhies. rhispublic opin- 
ion, independent cd the monarch’s dictation, 
must be c*ither with him oi against him: il not 
the one. it will he the other. All gov ernmeius 
must dispk'ase many persons, and these hav- 
ing now regular organs, and being able to ex- 
press their seuiinienis. opinions adverse to the 
nieasuics c)f goveriunent would often he ex- 
pressed. \Vhat is the monarch to do when these 
unfavourable opinions happen to be in the 
iiiajoriiy? Is he to altei his course? Is he to 
defer to the naiionr If so, he is no loiigei a 
despot, hut a constitutional king: an organ or 
first minister of thejxople. disiinguishcd only 
by being irremovable'. If nc3i, he must cither 
pul down opjjositioii hy his despotic powc'r, 
or there will arise a perinaiieiit antagonism be- 
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tween the people and one man, which canliave 
but one possible ending. Not even a religious 
principle of passive obedience and “right di- 
vine” would long W'ard off the natural con- 
sequences of such a position. ’’I'lie monarch 
would have to succumb, and conform to the 
conditions of constitutional royalty, or give 
place to some one who would. The despotism, 
being thus chiefly nominal, would possess few 
of the advantages supposed to belong to abso- 
lute monarchy: while it woidd realise in a very 
imperfect degree those of a free government; 
since however great an amount of liberty the 
citizens might practically enjoy, they could 
never forget that they held it on sufferance, 
and by a concession wliich under the existing 
constitution of the state might at any inoment 
be resumed: that they were legally slaves, 
though of a prudent, or inclulgcnt, master. 

It is not much to be wondered at if impa- 
tient or disappointed leformers, groaning un- 
der the impediments oppcjsed to the most 
salutary j)ublic improvements by the igno- 
rance, the indifference, the intractableness, the 
perverse obstinacy of a people, and the cejr- 
rupt combinations of selfish private interests 
armed with the powerful weapons afforded by 
free institutions, should at times sigh for a 
strong hand to bear dowm all these cjhstaclcs, 
and compel a recalcitrant people to be better 
go\erned. But (setting asicle the fact, that for 
c^ne despot w'ho now and then refcjrms an 
abuse, there arc ninety-nine wii/J clo nothing 
but create them) those who look in any such 
direction for the’ realisation of their hopes 
leave out of the idea cjf good goveiniiicnt its 
principal element, the improvement of the 
people themselves. One of the benefits of free- 
dom is that under it the ruler cannot pass by 
the people's minds, and amend their affairs tor 
them w'ithoiit amending them. If it w'ere possi- 
ble lor the people to be well governed in 
spite of iheriisclves, their gocxl government 
would last no longer than the freedom of a 
people usually lasts whcj have bc’eii liberated 
by foreign arms without their own co-opera- 
ticjii. It is true, a despcjt may educate the peo- 
ple: and to do so really, w'oiild be the bc-st 
apology for his despotism. But any education 
wdiicli aims at making liuman beings other 
than machines, in the long run makes them 
claim to have the control of their ow'ti ac- 
tions. The leaders of French philosopliy in the 
eighteenth century had been educated by the 
Jesuits. Even Jesuit education, it seems, was 
sufficiently real to call fcjrth the appetite for 


freedom. Whatever invigorates the faculties, 
in henvever small a measure, creates an in- 
crc\ased desiic for their more unimpeded exer- 
cise; and a popular educ:ation is a failure, if it 
educates the people for any state but that 
w^hich it will certainly induce them to desire, 
and most probably to demand. 

I am far from condemning, in cases c:)f ex- 
treme exigency, the assumption of absolute 
pow'er in the form of a temporary dictator- 
ship. Free nations have, in tiincfs of old. con- 
ferred such pow'er by their own choice, as a 
necessary mc'dicinc for diseases of the body 
politic which could not be got rid of by less 
violent means. But its acceptance, even fcjr a 
time strictly limited, can only be excused, if, 
like Solon or Pittacus, the dictator employs the 
whole power he assumes in removing the ob- 
stacles which debar the nation from the en- 
joyment of freedom. A good despotism is an 
allogetJier false ideal, w'liiih practically (ex- 
ct‘pt as a means to some temporary ]Jiirposc) 
becomes the most senseless and dangerous of 
chinietas. I vil for evil, a good despot isui, in 
a country at all advanccrcl in civilisation, is 
more noxious than a had one; for it is far more 
relaxing and enervating to the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and energies of the people. I he despot- 
ism of Augustus ])iepared the Romans for 
Tibet ius. If the whole tone of their charactcT 
had not first bec*ri,^prostratc'd by neatly two 
generations of that mild slavery, they would 
probably have had sj)irit eiioiigli left to rebel 
against the more odious one. 

'Fheic is tio diflkiilty in showing that the 
idc-ally best loiin ol government is that in 
which the sovereignty, or supteme controlling 
power in the last resort, i.s vcstcxl in the entire 
aggregate ol the (omiminity; every c itizen not 
only having a voice in the exercise of that ulti- 
mate sovereignty, but being, at least ctccasion- 
ally, called cjii to lake an actual part in the 
government, by the personal discharge of some 
public function, local or general. 

TV) test this proposition, it has to be exam- 
ined in relerence to the two branches into 
which, as pointed out in the last chapter, the 
inc[iiiry into tlic goodness of a government 
conveniently divides itself, namely, Ikjw far it 
promoters the good management of the affairs 
of society by mc\'ins ol the existing iacullies. 
moral, intellc'ctiial, and active, of its various 
members, and what is its eflcct in improving or 
deteriorating those iacullies. 

'i he ideally best form of government, it is 
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scam^ly necessary to say, does not mean one 
whidi is pradicahle or eligible in all states of 
civilisation, but the one which, in the citciiin- 
staiices in which it is practicable and eligible, 
is attended with the greatest amount ol bene- 
fu ial cc^nsecj lienees, immediate and prospec- 
tive. A completely popular governnient is the 
only polity which can make out any claim to 
this chaiactcr. It is pre-eminent in both the 
departments between which the excellence of 
a political constitution is divided. It is both 
more lavc)uiMbie to present good goxernment, 
and promoters a bettei and highi‘r form of 
national chaiacter, than any other polity what- 
soe\ er. 

Its superiority in reference to present well- 
being rests upon two princ iples, ol as uni\ersal 
truth and applicability as any general proposi- 
tions whicli can be laid down respecting hu- 
man allairs, l lie fit si is. that the lights and in- 
iert\sts of every or any person aie only secure 
from being disregarded when the jierson in- 
terested is himsell able, and habitually dis- 
pi/^eci to '.rand up lor them. 1 he second is, 
that the general piosperity attains a greater 
height, and is more widely dilfused, in pro- 
portion to the amount and \arietv o( the per- 
sonal energies enlisted in promoting it. 

Putting these two ]>ropositions into a shape 
more sjiecial to their present application: hu- 
man beings are only secure (rom evil at the 
hands of others in proportion .is they ha\e 
the power ol being, and are, sell-/j?o/(’c ////g; 
and they only achiese a high degree ol success 
in tlieir struggle with Nature in pioportioii as 
ihev arc self-r/rpc;/c/c///, relying on what they 
themsehes c an do. either separately or in con- 
ceit. lather than on what others do h^r them. 

The former proposition —that each is the 
only safe guardian of his own rights and in- 
terc'sts— is one* ol tlic>se elementary maxims of 
prudence, which ewery ]ieison. cajiahle of con- 
ducting his i)\vn affairs, implicitly acts upon, 
wherever he himself is interested. Many, in- 
dcc*cl. have a great dislike to it as a political 
doctrine, and arc loud of holding it up to 
ohlocjiiy, as a doctrine of uni\ersal sellisliness. 
To whicli we may answer, that wheneser it 
ceases tc:> be true that mankind, as a rule, pre- 
fer themselves to others, and those nc^aresi to 
them to those moie remote, from (hat inomenl 
Comniunisin is not only jiract ic able, but the 
only defctisihle form of soc iety: and w ill, when 
that time arrives, be assuredly canicxl into 
collect. For my owm part, not bclie\ing in uni- 
versal selfishness, 1 have no dilliculiy in ad- 
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mitting that Communism would even now be 
practicable amcing the elite of mankind, and 
may become so among the rest. Hut as this 
opinion is anything but popular with those 
defenders of existing institutions who find 
fault with the doc trine of tlie general predomi- 
nance of self-inler(*st, I am inclined ici think 
thc-y do in reality believe that most men con- 
sider themselves belore other people. It is not, 
howe\('r, ruxessary tc^ affinri even thus Uiuch 
in order to support the claim c^f all in partici- 
pate in the sovereign power. We need not sup- 
pose that when power residc^s in an exclusive 
class, that classw^ill knowingly and deliberately 
sacrifice the other classes to ihemscdses: it 
siiHices that, in the absence of its natural de- 
fenders. the interest of the excluded is ahvays 
in danger of being overlooked; and, when 
looked at. is seen with \ery clillercni eyes from 
those of the persf^ns whom it directly concerns. 

Ill this count) y. for example, w’hat are called 
the working classc^s may be cc:)iisiclered as cix- 
c hided from all dircc t participation in the gov- 
ernment. 1 do not liclieve that the classes who 
do participate in it have in general any inten- 
tion ol sacrificing the W’oiking classes to them- 
sches. 'T hey once had that intention; w'itncss 
the perse\ering attempts so long made to keep 
down wages by l;iw’. But in the present day 
their ordinary disposition is the very opposite: 
they w illingly make" considerable sacrifices, es- 
pecially of their jK cnniary interest, for the ben- 
efit ol the working classes, and err rather by 
loo lavish and iiulisc riminating beneficence: 
nor do 1 belie\e that any rulers in history have 
been actuated by a more sincere desire to do 
their duly towards the poorer portion of their 
c<»unirMnen. ^’el does Parliament, or almost 
any of the members composing it. ever for an 
instant look at any c|uestion with the eyes of a 
working man? When a subject arises in which 
the labourers as such have an interest, is it re- 
garded ii'om any point ol \iew but that of the 
empK»seisof lahoui ? I do not say that the work- 
ing men’s view of these cpicstions is in general 
nearer to the truth than the otlier: but it is 
sometimes (]uite as near: and in any lase it 
ought to be respe ctliilly listened to, instead 
of being, as it is, not merely turned away from, 
but ignored. On the cpiestion of strikes, for in- 
st:iiic'e, it is d.ouhlful il there is so much as one 
among the leading memhei's of either House 
who is not lirnUy consiiiccxl that the reason of 
the matter is uncpialifiedly on the side of the 
masters, and that the men s view of it is simply 
absurd. 'I'hosc who have studied the cpiestion 
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know well how far this is from being the rase: 
and in how different, and how infinitely less 
superficial a manner the point would have to 
be argued, if the classes who strike were able 
to make themselves heard in Parliament. 

It is an adlicrent condition of human affairs 
that no intention, however sincere, of protect- 
ing the interests of others can make it safe or 
salutary to tic up their owm hands. Still more 
obviously true is it, that by their own hands 
only can any positive and durable improve- 
ment of their circumstances in life be worked 
out. Through the joint influence of these two 
principles, all free communities have both 
been more exempt fnun social injustice and 
crime, and have attained more brilliant pros- 
perity, than any others, or than they them- 
selves after they lost their freedom. Contrast 
the free states of the world, while their free- 
dom lasted, w'ith the coternporary subjects 
of monarchical or oligarchical despotism: the 
Greek cities with the Persian satrapies; the 
Italian republics and the Iree towns of Flan- 
ders and German), with the feudal monarc hies 
of Furopc: Sw'it/erland, Holland, and Fng- 
la nd, with Austria oi aniere\ olut ionary Franc e. 
Their superior prosperity was too obvious ever 
to have been gainsaid: while their superiority 
in good gfjvernment and social relations is 
proved by the prosperity, and is manifest be- 
sides in every page of history. It we ccmipare, 
not one age with another, but the different 
governments which co-existed in ihe same age, 
no amount of disorder which exaggeration it- 
self can pretend lo have existed amidst the 
publicity of the free states can be compart'd for 
a mcjinent with the contemptuous iraiiipliiig 
upon the mass of the people which pcrvadecl 
the whole life of the monarchical coiiniries, 
or the disgusting individual tyranny which was 
of mcjre than daily occurrence under the sys- 
tems of plunder which they called fiscal ar- 
rangements, and in the secrecy of their fright- 
ful courts of justice. 

It must be acknowledged that ihe benefits 
of freedom, so far as they have hitherto been 
enjoyed, were cjbtained by the extension of its 
privileges to a part only of the community; 
and that a government in whicli they are ex- 
tended impartially to all is a desideratum still 
unrealised. Ilut though every approach tcj this 
has an independent value, and in many cases 
more than an approach could not, in the exist- 
ing state of general improvement, be made, 
the participation oi all in these benefits is the 
ideally perfect conception of free govei niiiciu. 


In proportion as any, no matter who, arc ex- 
cluded from it, the interests of the excluded 
are left without the guarantee accorded to the 
rest, and they themselves have less scope and 
encouragement than they might otherwise have 
to that exertion of their energies for the good 
of themselves and of the community, to which 
the general prosperity is always proport icjiicd. 

Thus stands the case as regards present well- 
being; the good management of the affairs of 
the existing generation. If we now pass to the 
inflnence of the form of government upon 
character, we shall find the superiority of popu- 
lar gc^vcrnnient over every other to be, if pos- 
sible. still more dec idcul and indisputable. 

J'his cpiestion really depends upon a still 
more ftindamenial one. viz., which of two com- 
mon types of c haracier. for the gc-iieial good of 
humaiiity, it is most desirable should predorni- 
nate—the active, or the passive type; that which 
struggles against evils, or that whicli endures 
them: that which bends to c in umsianc c s, or 
that which endeavours to make circumstances 
bend to it sell. 

The cominonplaces of moralists, and the 
general svmp.uhies of mankind, are in favour 
of the i^assive ivjje. Fncigetic chaiacieis may 
be admircHl, l)ui the atcjuiesccni and su!)mis- 
sive are those which most men personally pre- 
fer. I'he passiveness of our neiglihours in- 
crease's our sense of sec urity. aiul plays into the 
hands of our wilfulness. Passive characters, if 
we do not happen to need rlieir activity, seem 
an obstruction the less in our own path. A con- 
tented character is not a dangen)us rival. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that impiovemeiit 
in human affairs is wholly the work of the un- 
contented characters; and, moreover, that it 
is much easier lor an active mind to acc|uirc 
the virtues of patience than for a passive one 
to assume those of energy. 

Of the three varieties of mental excellence, 
iniellcc iiial, practical, and moral, there n<*ver 
could l>e any doubt in rc'garcl to the first two 
which side had the advantage. All intellc.'ctiiai 
superiority is the Iriiit ol active elfort. Kiiier- 
prise, the desire to keep moving, to be trying 
and acc omp'.ishiiig flew things for our own 
benefit or tliat of others, is the parent even ol 
speculative, and much more ol practical, tal- 
ent. 'Flic intellectual culture compatible with 
the other type is of that feeble and vague dt‘- 
scription which belongs to a mind that stops 
at amusement, or at simple contemplation, 
'llie test of real and vigourous thinking, the 
thinking which ascertains truths instead of 
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dreaming dreams, is successful applicarion to 
practice. Wliere that purpose does not exist, 
to give definiteness, precision, and an intelligi- 
ble meaning to thought, it generates nothing 
better than the mystical met a physics of the 
Pythagoreans or the Vedas. With respect to 
practical improvement, the case is still more 
evident. The character which improves human 
life is that which struggles with natural pow- 
ers and tendencies, not that which gives way 
to them. I'he self-benefiting cpialities arc all 
on the side of the active and energetic char- 
acter: and the habits and conduc t which pro- 
mote the advantage of each individual mem- 
ber of the community must be at least a part 
of those which conduce most in the end to the 
advancement of the community as a whole. 

Hut on the point cjf moral preferability, 
there sc^cins at first sight to be room for doubt. 

1 am not referring to the religic3iis feeling 
which has so geneially existed in favour of the 
inactive character, as being incjre in hanncjny 
with the siibmissicjn due to the divine will. 
Clrf .ii .lily as well as other religions has fos- 
UTed this sentiment; but it is the [prerogative 
of Christianity, as regaids this and many other 
perversions, that it is able to throw them off. 
Abstractedly ficmi religious considerations, a 
passive character, which yields to obstacles in- 
stead of striving to cpvercome them, may not 
indeed be very useful icp others, no more than 
to itself, but it might l)e ex]>ected to be at lc*ast 
inoffensive. Conieniiiient is alwavs counted 
among the moral virtues. But it is a coin[)lete 
erroi to su|)pose that cciiiteiumcnt is necessa- 
rily or naturally attendant on passiv iiy of c har- 
acter; and useless it is, the moral conse(|uenccs 
are rnischievc>us. Wheie there exists a desiie for 
advantages not [>ossc*ssc*d. the mind which docs 
not potentially possess iheni by means of its 
own energies is apt to look with hatred and 
malice on thcjse who do. I'hc person bestirring 
himself with hopeful prospects to im[>rove his 
circumstances is the one who feels good-will 
towards others engaged in. or who have suc- 
ceeded in, the same [nirsuii. And vvliere the 
majority arc so engaged, those whcp do not at- 
tain the object have had the tone given to their 
fcjclings by the general habit of the country, 
and ascribe their failure to want of cflort or 
opportunity, or to their persc^nal ill hit k. But 
those who, while desiring what others possess, 
put no energy into striving for it, arc either in- 
cessantly grumbling that foriiinc does not do 
for them what they do not attempt to do for 
themselves, or overflowing with envy and ill- 
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will towards tho.se who possess what they would 
like to have. 

In proportion as success in life is seen or 
believed to be the fruit of fatality or accident, 
and not of exertion, in that same ratio does 
envy develop itself as a point of national char- 
ac tc^r. I'hc most env ions of all mankind are the 
Orientals. In Oriental moralists, in Oriental 
talcs, the envious man is remarkably promi- 
nent. In real life, hr; is the terror cpf all wdio pos- 
sess anything desirable, be it a palace, a hand- 
some child, or even good health and spirits: 
the sujiposed effect of his mere look consti- 
tutes the all-pervading superstition of the evil 
eye. Nc^xi to Orientals in envy, as in activity, 
arc some of the Soiiihern Europeans. The 
Spaniards puisucci all their great men with it, 
embitteiecl ihc ii lives, and generally succeeded 
in putting an c'arly slop to their succc*sscs.* 
With the French, who are essentially a south- 
ern people, the double ediicaiion of des[>oiisni 
and C^atholicism has, in sj)ite of their impul- 
sive tem[)cr.imeni, made sul)mission and en- 
durance the common character of the people, 
and their most received notion of wisdom and 
excclic'iue: and if envy of one anotJier, and of 
all superiority, is not more rife among them 
than it is. the circumstance must be ascribed 
to the many valuable counteracting elements 
in the Fieiuh cliaraticr, and most of all to the 
great indiv idual energy whic h, though less per- 
sistent and more intermittent than in the self- 
helping and struggling ,\nglc3-Saxons, has nev- 
ertheless nianifeslcd itself among the French 
in nc\arl) every direction in which the opera- 
tion of their institiriions has been favourable 
to it. 

I'hcre arc. no doubt, in all countries, really 
contented char at lets, ^vho not merely do not 
seek, hut do not desire, what they do not ;d- 
readv possess, and these naluially bear no ill- 
will towards such as have a]3paiently a more fa- 
voured lot. But the great mass of seeming coii- 
tentmc'nt is real discontent, comhined with 
indolcnc e or sclf indulgence, which, while tak- 
ing no legitimate means of raising itself, de- 
lights in bringing cithers down to its own level. 
Aird if w’c locrk narrowly even at the cases of 

M limit the c\j)ressi()n tc3 past time, because I 
would sax nothing ilcrogatoi v of a great, and noxx^ 
at last a free. peo[ile, xxlio arc cMiteiing into the 
general niovcnieni ot F.uiiipean progress with a 
vigour which hids^ lair to make up rapiiil> the 
ground they liav^^losi. No cmc can doubt what 
Spanish intellect aiul cnergv are capable of: and 
their faults as a people arc chiefly those for which 
freedom and industrial ardour are a real specific. 
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innocent contentment, we perceive that they 
only win our admiration when the indiffer- 
ence is solely to improvement in outward cir- 
cumstances, and there is a striving for perpet- 
ual advancement in spiritual worth, or at least 
a disinterested zeal to benefit others. Tlie con- 
tented man, or the contented family, who have 
no ambition to make any one else happier, to 
promote the good of their country or their 
neighbourhood, or to iinprcuc themselves in 
moral excellence, excite in us neither admira- 
tion nor approval. Wc rightly ascribe this sort 
of contentment to mere unmanliness and want 
of spirit. The content which we approve is an 
ability to do cheerfullv without what cannot 
be had, a just appreciation of the comparative 
value of dillerent objects of desire, and a wall- 
ing renunciation of the less wlien incompati- 
ble Avith the greater. These, however, are ex- 
cellences more natural to the character, in pro- 
portion as it is actively engaged in the attempt 
to improve its owm or some othen* lot. 1 le who 
is continually measuring his energy against 
difficulties learns Avhat are the difficulties in- 
superable to him, and what are those which, 
though he might overcome, the success is not 
wortli the cost. lie Avhosc tlmughis and activi- 
ties are all needed for, and habitually em- 
ployed in, practicable and useful enterprises, 
is the person of all others least likely to let his 
mind dwell with brooding discontent upon 
things either not Avorth attaining, or which 
are not so to him. Thus the acti\<;, self-helping 
character is not only intrinsically the best, but 
is the likeliest to acquire all that is really ex- 
cellent or desirable in the opposite type 

The striving, go-ahead character ol rnglancl 
and the United States is only a fit subject of 
disapproving criticism on account of the very 
secondary objects on which it commonly ex- 
pends its strength. In itself it is the foundation 
of the best hopes for the gcncial improvement 
of mankind. It has been acutely remarked that 
whenever anything goes amiss the habitual 
impulse of French people is to say, “II faut 
dc lapaticnce“; and of Fnglish ]>coplc, “What 
a shame.'* The people Avho think it a shame 
when anything goes Avrong— Avho rush to the 
conclusion that the evil could and ought to 
have been prevented, arc those who, in the 
long run, do most to make the Avorld better. 
If the desires arc Ioav plat ed, if they extend to 
little beyond physical comiort, and the show 
of riches, the immediate icsults ol the CT.ergy 
will not be mucli more than the continuaJ ex- 
tension of man's power over material objci ts; 


but even this makes room, and prepares the 
mechanical apjdinnces, for the greatest intel- 
lectual and social achievements; and while 
the energy is (here, some persons Avill apply 
it, and it will be applied more and more, to 
the perfecting not of cmlAvard circumstances 
alone, but of man’s inward nature. Inactivity, 
unaspiriiigiiess, absence of desire, are a more 
fatal hindrance to improvement than any mis- 
directitjn of energy; and are that through 
Avhich alone, Avhen existing in the mass, any 
very fotmidable misdirection by an energetic 
fcAv becomes possible. It isthis, mainly, Avhich re- 
tains in a savage or scmi-sa\agc state the great 
majority of the hinnan race. 

Noav there can he no kind of doubt that the 
passive type of character is favoured by the 
goAcrnmenr of one or a few, and the active 
self-helping type by that of the Man). Irrc*- 
sponsible rulers need the cjuiescence of tlie 
ruled mote than they ncc*d any activity but 
that which they can compel. Siibinissiveness 
to the prt‘si liptions ol men as jiecessities of 
nature is the lesson inculcatetl by all goverii- 
nients upon tlu)sc who aic wholly Avithoiu par- 
ticipation in them. J'he Avill of superiors, and 
the kiAV as the Avill ol supei iors, must be j)as- 
sively yielded ro. But no men arc mere insi ru- 
men is or materials in the liaiids of their rulers 
Avho have will or spit it f>i a spring of internal 
activity in the test -ol their proceedings: and 
any manifestation of these cpialiiies, instead 
of rccei\ing em oiiragement from despots, has 
to get ilsell lorgiven by them. Facii when ii re- 
sponsible luleis arc iicjt sufficiently conscious 
of danger fiom the mental activity of their 
subjec ts to be desiroiisof rejjressiiig iMheposi- 
tiem itself is a repression. Faideavrmr is even 
more effectually restrained by the certainty erf 
its impotence than by any positive discourage- 
ment. lletAveen subjection to the Avill of others, 
and the viitu(*s of self-help and self-govern- 
ment, (here is a natiiial incompatibility. This 
is more Ol Icsscomplete, according as the bond- 
age is strainc‘d or relaxed. Rulers differ very 
much in the length to which they carry tlie 
control of the free agency of their subjects, or 
the siqicrses^ion of it by managing their busi- 
ness for them. But the diliereiice is in degree, 
not in priiui[)le: and the best despots often go 
I lie greatest lengths in cliaining up the free 
agency of their subjects. A bad despot, when 
his own personal indulgences have been pro- 
vided for, may sometimes be willing to let the 
pecrple alone; but a good despot insists on do- 
ing them good, by making them do their oavii 
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business in a better way than they themselves 
know of. The regulations which restricted to 
fixed processes all the leading branches of 
Frendi nianufai lures were the work of the 
great Colljert. 

Very eJifferent is the state of the human 
faetdties where a human being feels himself 
under no other external restraint than the 
necessities of nature, or mandates of society 
which he has his share in imposing, and which 
it is open to him, if he thinks them wrong, 
publicly to dissent from, and exert himself ac- 
tively to get altered. No doubt, under a gov- 
ernment j)artially popular, this Ireedom may 
be exercised even by thc^se who are not par- 
takers in the full privileges of citizenship. But 
ii is a great additional stimulus to any one’s 
s<df-helj) and sell-reliance when he starts from 
e\en grcnind, and has not to feel th.it his suc- 
c,ess de|)ends on the impression he can make 
upon the sentiments and disposit ions ol a body 
ol wlunn he is not one. It is a great discourage- 
ment Ol an indixiclual, and a still gie.iler one 
to a class, tci be left out of the ccjiistituiicjn; to 
be reduced to plead from outside tlie door to 
the arbiters ol their destiny, not taken into 
consultation within. The maximum of the in- 
vigorating eflect of freedom upon the char- 
acter is only obtainc'd when the person acted 
on cither is, or is looking forward to becoming, 
a citizen as fully prixilegc'd as any other. 

W hat is still more important than even this 
matter of feeling is the practical discipline 
which the charac ter c>btains from the occ asion- 
al demand made upon the citizens to exercise, 
for a time and in tlieir turn, some social func- 
tion. It is not sulliciently coiisideied how little 
iheie is in most men’s ordinary life to give any 
largeness either to their conceptions or to their 
sc’iitiments. Their work is a routine; not a 
labour ol love, but o( sell-iiitcrest in the most 
elementary form, the satisfacticjii of daily 
wants; nca'thcT the thing done, nor the process 
of doing it, intioduces the mind to thoughts 
or feelings extending beyond individuals; if 
instructive books aie within their reach, there 
is no stimulus to read them; and in most cases 
the individual has nc) access to any pci -^on of 
cultivation much superior to his own. Giving 
him something to do for the public, supplies, 
in a measure, all these deficiencies. II circum- 
stances allow the amount of public duty as- 
signed him to be consiclcrable.il makers him an 
cduraicd man. Notudlhstanding the defects of 
the social system and moral ideas of anticpiity, 
the practice of the dicastcry and the ecclesia 
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raised the intellectual standard of an average 
Athenian citizen far be)ond anything of which 
there is yet an example in any other mass of 
men, anc ient or modern. The proofs of this are 
appatent in every page of our great historian 
of fireece; hut we need scarcely look further 
than to the high cpiality of the addresses which 
their great orators deemed best calculated to 
act with effee t on their understanding and w^ill. 
A benefit of the* same kind, though far Jc^s in 
degree, is pn^duced on Knglishmen of the low^- 
cr middle class by their liability to be placed on 
juries and to serve parisholliccs; w'hich, though 
it docs not occur to so many, nor is so continu- 
ous, nor introduces them to scj great a variety 
of ele\atecl considerations, as to admit of com- 
parison with the public education wliich every 
citizen of Athens erbtained from Iier demo- 
cratic instituticjiis, must make them nevenhe- 
Icss \cTy different beings, in range of ideas and 
dcxelopmeni of faculties, from those who have 
done* nothing in their lives but drive a quill, 
oi se ll goods over a counter. 

Still more salutary is the moral part of the 
instruction affoided by theparticiptUion of the 
pri\ate citizen, if even rarely, in public func- 
tions. He is called upon, while so engaged, to 
w’cigh interests his own: to be guided, in 
case of conflicting claims, l>y another rule than 
his pri\ate partialities; U) ajrph, at e\cry turrr, 
principles and maxims which have lor their 
reason of existence the common good: and he 
usually finds associated with him in the same 
work minds more faiiiiliarised than his cswn 
with ihc*sc ideas and operations, whose study 
it will be to sup]jly reasons to his understand- 
ing. and stimulation to his feeling h>r the 
gcr-eral interest. He is made to feel himself 
one of tlic public, and whatever is for their 
benefit to be for his benefit. Where tliis school of 
public spirit does not exist, scarcely ain sense 
is entertained that pris.ilc persons, in no cm- 
ineiii locial situation, enve any duties to so- 
ciels, except to obey the laws aircl submit to 
the gen erir moil t. There is no unselfish senti- 
ment ol ideniificaiioii with the public. Kvery 
thought oi teeling. either ol interest or ol duty, 
is absorbed in the individual and in the family. 
The man ne\cr thinks ol any codec li\e inter- 
est. of any objects to be pursued jointly with 
others, hut only in competition with them, 
and in some measure at their expense. A neigh- 
bour, not being an ally or an associate, since he 
is nener engaged in any cc^iiiinon undertaking 
for joint benefit, is therclorc only a rival. Thus 
even private morality suffers, while public is 
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actually extinct. Were this the universal and 
only possible state of things, the utmost aspira- 
tions of the lawgiver or the moralist could 
only stretch to make the bulk of the commu- 
nity a Hock of sheep innocently nibbling the 
grass side by side. 

From these accumulated considerations it is 
evident that the only government which can 
fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social 
state is one in which the whole people partic- 
ipate; that any participation, even in the 
smallest public function, is useful; that the 
participation should everywhere be as great as 
the general degree of iinpro\emenl of the com- 
munity will alloiv; and (hat nothing less can 
be ultimately desirable than the admission of 
all to a share in the so\ereign power ol the 
state. But since all cannot, in a community ex- 
ceeding a single small town, participate per- 
sonally in any but some very minor portions 
of the public business, it follow's that the ideal 
type of a perfect government must he repre- 
sentative. 

Chapter 4 

Under what Social Conditions Repre- 
sentative Government is Inapplicable 
We have recognised in representative govern- 
ment the ideal type of the most perfect polity, 
for wliich, in ccjnscqucnce, any portion of man- 
kind are better adapted in proportion to their 
degree of general improvement. As they lange 
lower and lower in development . that form of 
government will be, generally speaking, less 
suitable to them; though this is not true uni- 
versally: for the adaptation of a people to rep- 
rcsentati\e government does not depend so 
much upon the place they occupy in the gen- 
eral scale of humanity as upon the degree in 
which they possess certain special requisites; 
recpiisitcs, however, so closely connected with 
their degrc'c of general advancement, that any 
variation between the tsvo is rather tlie excep- 
tion than the rule. Let us examine at wdiat 
point in the descending series representative 
government ceases altogeilicr to be admissible, 
either through its ow'ii unfitness, Cir the supe- 
rior fitness of some other regimen. 

P'irst, then, representative, like any other 
government, must be unsuitable in any case 
in which it cannot pernianeiiily subsist— ?.e. 
in which it does ncjt iulfd the tliree fundamen- 
tal conditions enumerated in the first chapter. 
I’hese were— 1. That the people should be will- 
ing to receive it. 2. That they should be willing 


and able to do what is necessary for its preser- 
vation. That they should be willing and able 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the functions 
which it imposes on them. 

The willingness of the people to accept rep- 
resentative govei iimeiit only becomes a prac- 
tical cpicstion when an enlightened ruler, or a 
foreign nation or nations who have gained 
power over the country, are disposed to olTer it 
the boon. To individual reformers the ejues- 
tion is almost inelevant, since, if no other ob- 
jt^ction can be made to their enterprise than 
that the opinion of tlic nation is not yet on 
their side, they have the ready and proper an- 
.swer, that to bring it over to their side is the 
very end they aim at. When opinion is really 
adverse, its hostility is usually to the fact of 
change, rather than to representative govern- 
ment in itself. The contrary case is not indeed 
unexampled; there has sometimes been a re- 
ligious repugnance to any limitation of the 
power of a particular line of rulers; but, in 
general, the doctrine of passive obedieiue 
meant only submission to the will of the pow- 
ers that be, whether monarchical or popular. 
In any case in wliidi the attempt to introduce 
representative government is at all likely to 
be made, indifference to it, and inability to un- 
derstand its processes and recjuircmcnis, railier 
than positive opposition, are the obstacles to 
be expected. 7 ‘hcsc, However, are as fatal, and 
may be as hard to be got rid of, as actual aver- 
sion: it being easier, in mcjst cases, to change 
the direction of an active feeling, than to create 
one in a stale previously passive. When a people 
have no siiflicient \aliie for, and attachment to. 
a representative constitution, they have next to 
no chance of retaining it. In every country, the 
executive is the branch of the government 
which wields the immediate power, and is in 
direct contact with the public; to it, principal- 
ly, the hopes and fears of individuals arc di- 
rected, and by it both the benefits, and the ter- 
rors and pr^stif^e, of government arc mainly 
representt'd to the public eye. Unless, there- 
fore. the authorities whose office it is to check 
the exccui’ve are backed by an effective opin- 
if)n and feeling in the country, the executive 
has always the means of setting them aside, or 
compelling them to subsc;rvicnce, and is sure to 
be well supported in doing so. Representative 
insi i III l ions nccessar i ly depend for perma nence 
upon the readiness of the people to fight for 
them in case of their being endangercxl. If too 
little valued for this, they .seldom olDtain a fcK>t- 
ing at all, and if they do, arc almost sure to be 
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overthrown, as soon as the head of the govern- 
ment, or any party leader who can muster force 
for a coup de main, is willing to run some small 
risk for absolute power. 

I'hcse considerations relate to the first two 
causes of failure in a representative govern- 
ment. The third is, when the people want 
cither the will or the capacity to lulfil the part 
which belongs to them in a representative con- 
stitution. When nobody, or only some small 
fraction, feels the dc?gree of interest in the 
general affairs of the State necessary to the for- 
mation of a pulilic opinicjii, the electors will 
seldom make any use of the right of suffrage 
but to serve their private interest, or the in- 
terest of their locality, or of some one with 
whom they are connected as adherents or de- 
pendents. 'The small class who. in this state of 
public feeling, gain die coiiiinand of the repre- 
^entativc body, for the m< 3 st part use it solely 
as a means of seeking their fortune. If the ex- 
ecutive is weak, the cejuntry is distracted by 
mere struggles for place; if strong, it makes 
itself dc fl[u>tic, at the cheap price of appc*asing 
the representatives, or such of them as are ca- 
pable of giving trouble, by a share of the spoil; 
and the only fruit produced b> national repre- 
sentation is. that in addition to those who 
really govern, there is an assembly cjuartcred 
on the jrublic. and no abuse in which a portion 
cif the assembly arc interested is at all likely to 
be remov(!d. When, however, the evil stops 
here, the price may be worth paying, for the 
publicity and discussion which, though not an 
invariable, arc a natural accompaniment of 
any, even nominal, representation. In themod- 
ern Kingdom of Greece, for example,’ it can 
hardly be doubted, that the plac chunters who 
chiefly compose the representative assembly, 
though they contribute little or nothing dir ect- 
ly to good government, nor even much tem- 
per the arbitrary pow'cr of the cxecuii\e, yet 
keep up the idea of popular rights, and con- 
duce greatly to the real lil>erly of the press 
which exists in that (ountry. I'his benefit, how- 
ever, is entirely dependent on the co existence 
with the popular body of an hereditary king. 
If. instead of struggling for the favours of the 
chief ruler, these selhsh and sordid factions 
struggled for the chief place itself, they would 

' Written licfore the salutary revolution of 1862, 
which, provoked by popular clisgust at the system 
of governing by corruption, and the general de- 
moralisation of political men, has opened to that 
rapidly improving people a new and ho}>eful chance 
of real constitutional govenimenl. 
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certainly, as in Spanish America, keep the 
country in a state of chronic revolution and 
civil war. A despotism, not even legal, but of 
illegal violence, would be alteinatcly exercised 
by a succession of political adventurers, and 
the name and forms of representation would 
have no effect but to prevent despotism from 
attaining the stability and security by which 
alone its evils can be mitigated, or its few ad- 
vantages realised. 

The preceding arc the cases in which repre- 
sentative government cannot permanently ex- 
ist. There are others in which it possibly might 
exist, but in which some other form of govern- 
ment would be preferable. These are princi- 
pally when the people, in order to advance in 
civilisation, have some lesson to learn, some 
habit nc3t yet acejuired, to the accjuisition of 
which rcpresc^ntative governinent is likely to 
be an impediment. 

The most obvious of these cases is the one 
already considered, in which the people ha\e 
still to learn the first lesson of civilisation, that 
of obedience. A rate who have been trained in 
energy and courage by struggles with Nature 
and their neiglibours, but w’ho have not yet 
settled dowm into permanent obedience to any 
common superior, would be little likely to ac- 
ejuire this habit under the collective govern- 
ment of their own body. A representative as- 
sembly drawn from among themselves would 
simply reflect their own turbulent insubordi- 
nation. It would refuse its authority to all pro- 
ceedings which would impose, on their savage 
independence, ans improving restraint. The 
iiukIc in which such tribes arc usually brought 
to submit to the primarv' conditions of civilised 
socic!tv is through ilic necessities of warhne, 
and the despotic authority indispensable to 
military command. .\ military leader is the 
only superior to whom they will submit, ex- 
cept occasionally some prophet supposed to 
be inspired from above, or conjurer regarded 
as possessing niiiaculous power. I hcse nia) ex- 
ercise a temporary ascendancy, but as it is 
mcrch personal, it rarely effects any change in 
the general habits of the people, unless the 
prophet, like Mahomet, is also a military chief, 
and goes lorth the armed apostle of a new re- 
ligion; or unless the military chiefs ally them- 
selves with his inllucnce, and turn it into a 
prop for their own govern men i. 

A people are less unfitted for represcnia- 
live government by the contrary fault to that 
last specified; by extreme passiveness, and 
ready submission to tsranny. If a people thus 
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prostrated by character and circumstances 
could obtain representative institutions, they 
would inevitably choose their tyrants as their 
representatives, and the yoke would be made 
heavier on them by the contrivance which 
prima facie might be expected to lighten it. 
On die contrary, many a people has gradually 
emerged from this condition by the aid of a 
central authority, whose position has made it 
the rival, and has ended by making it die mas- 
ter, of the local despots, and which, above all, 
has been single. French history, from Hugh 
Capet to Richelieu and I.ouis XIV., is a con- 
tinued example of this course of things. E\en 
when the King was scarcely so powciful as 
many of his chief teiiclatories, the great ad\an- 
tage which lie derived from being but one 
has been recognised by French historians. 'To 
him the eyes of all the locally oppressed were 
turned; he was the object of hope and reliance 
throughout the kingdom: while each local po- 
tentate was only powerful within a more or 
less confined space. At his hands, reluge and 
protc'ciion were sought Irom every part of the 
country, against first one, then another, of the 
immediate oppressors. II is progress to ascend- 
ancy was slow; but it resulted from succ^essively 
taking advantage of ojiportunities wliich of- 
fered thcmsclvt?s only to him. It was, therefore, 
sure; and, in proportion as it .was accom- 
plished. it abated, in the oppressed portion of 
the community, the habit of submitting to op- 
pression. The king’s interest lay. in encourag- 
ing all partial alicmpts on the part of the serfs 
to emancipate themsehes from their masters, 
and place themselves in immc'diate subordina- 
tion to himself. Under his prcjtc'ction numer- 
ous communities were lormed which knew no 
one above them but the King. Obedience to a 
distant monarch is liberty itself compared ivith 
the dominion of the lorcl of the neighbouring 
castle: and the monarch w^as long compelled 
by necessities cjf position to exert Jiis authority 
as the ally, rather than the master, of the 
classes whom he had aided in affecting their 
liberation. In this manner a central power, 
despotic in principle though generally much 
restricted in practice, was mainly instrumental 
in carrying the people through a necessary 
stage of improvement, which representative 
government, if real, would most likely have 
prevented them from entering upon. Nothing 
short of despotic rule, or a general massacre, 
could have effected the emancipation of the 
serfs in the Russian Empire. 

'I'he same passages of history forcibly illus- 


trate another mode in which unlimited mon- 
arc'hy overcomes obstacles to the progress of 
civilisation which representative government 
would have Jiad a decided tendency to aggra- 
vate. One of the strongest hindrances to im- 
provement, up to a rather advanced stage, is 
an inveterate spirit of locality. Portions of 
mankind, in many other respects capable of, 
and prepared for, freedom, may be unqiialiFied 
for amalgamating into even the smallest na- 
tion. Not only may jealousies and antipathies 
repel them from one another, and bar all pos- 
sibility of voluntary union, but thc'y may not 
yet have ac ejuired any of the feelings or habits 
which wajulcl make the union real, supposing 
it to be nominally accomplished. T hey may, 
like the citizens of an ancient community, or 
those of an Asiatic village, have had considcT- 
able piactice in exercising their faculties on 
village or towai inlc’rests, and li.ive c\eii real- 
ised a tolerably efh ctivc popular government 
on that resiricU'd scale, and may yet have but 
slender s)iiipathies with anything beyond, and 
no habit or capacity of dealing with interests 
common to many such communities. 

I am ncjt awaie that history luinishes any 
example in which a number of these ]>oliiical 
atoms or coipuscles have coalesced into a body, 
and learnt to feel themselves one people, ex- 
cept through pre\ious subjection to a ceniral 
authority commom-io all.* It is through the 
habit of deferiing to that aiithoiiiy, enieiing 
into its plans and subserving its pinposc s. tliat 
a pc'ople such as wx* have supposed receive into 
their minds the conception of large interc'sts. 
common to a considerable geogiaphical ex- 
tent. Such interests, on the contraiy, are neces- 
sarily the predominant consideration in the 
mind of the central ruler: and through the re- 
lations, more or less intimate, which he pro- 
gressively establishes w’ith the localities, they 
become familiar to the general mind. 'Fhc 
most favourable concurrence of c ire u instances 
under w'hich this step in improvement could 
be made, w'oiild be one which should raise up 
representative institutions without representa- 
tive government: a representative body, or 
bodic's, drawn from tlie localities, making it- 
self the auxiliary and instrument of the cen- 
tral power, but seldom attempting to thwart or 

* Italy, W'hich alone can be quoted as an excep^ 
tion, is only so in icgard to the final st.'igc of its 
transformation. The more cliihciilt previous ad- 
vance from the city isolation ol Florence, Pisa, 01 
Milan, to the piovincial unity of I'liscany or Eoin- 
bardy, look place in the usual iiianiier. 
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control it. The people being thus taken, as it 
were, into council, i hough not sharing the 
supreme pow'cr, the political eclucation given 
by the central authority is carried home, much 
more eirc^ctually than it could otherwise be, to 
the local chiefs and to the population general- 
ly; while, at the same time, a tradition is kept 
up of government by general consent, or at 
least, the sanction of tradition is not given to 
government without it, which, when conse- 
crated by custom, has so cjlicn put a Iiad end to 
a good beginning, and is one ol the most Irc- 
ejuent causes of the sad latality which in most 
countries has stopped improvement in so early 
a stage, because the work ol sciine one period 
has l>een so done as to bar the nc*edlul v\oik c>f 
the ages following. Meanwliile, it nia\ be laid 
down as a political truth, that by irresponsible 
monarchy rather than by representative gov- 
ernment can a multitude of insignificant pci- 
litical units be welded into a people, with com- 
mon feelings ol cohesion, power enough to 
piotert itself against comjiiest or foreign ag- 
gression, and affairs sullicieiitly v.irions and 
considerable of its own to occujjy worthily and 
expand to fit proportions the social and politi- 
cal intelligence ol the pcj])iilatioii. 

For these several leasons, kingly govei nment, 
free Ironi the control (though peril. ips strength- 
ened by the support) c>f lepiesentaiive institu- 
tions, is the most siiilable lorin of polity for the 
earliest stage's of any community, not except- 
ing a c it\-eoinimiiiity like those of ancient 
(iicvce: wlieie, adorclingh, tlic government 
ol kings, under some real but iicr ostensible or 
constitutional control by public opinion, did 
histot i( .illy jjrecede by an unknown and prob- 
«iblv great duration all free institutions, and 
gave place at last, during a considerable lapse 
ol time, to olig.irchics of a few families. 

A hundred other infirmities or short-com- 
ings in a people might be pcrintc'd out. which 
fno tanto discjiialify them from making the 
best use of representative gov ei nment; hut in 
regard to these it is nert ec|iially obvious that 
the government of One or a Ft'vv would h«ive 
any tendency to cure or alleviate the evil. 
Strong prejudices of any kind: obstinate ad- 
herence to old habits; positive delects of na- 
tional character, or mere igiioranee. and de- 
ficiency of mental cultivation, if prevalent in 
a pec^plc, will be in general faith! ully rcllecied 
in their representative assemblies: and should 
it happen that the executive administration, 
the dirc‘ct management of public aflairs. is in 
the hands of persons comparatively free from 
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these defects, more good would frequently be 
done by them when not hampered by the ne- 
cessity of carrying W'ith them die voluntary as- 
sent of such bodies. But the mere position of 
the rulers does not in these, as it does in the 
other cases which we have examined, of itself 
invc*st them with inic*rc^sts and tendencies op- 
erating in the beneficial cJirecticjn. From the 
general w'caknc;sscs of the people or of the 
state of civilisation, the One and his counsel- 
lors, or tlic Few, are not likely tcj be habitually 
exempt; except in the case of their being for- 
eigners, belonging to a superior people or a 
more advanced state of society. Then, indeed, 
the rulers may be, to almost any extent, supe- 
rior in civilisation to those over whom they 
rule; and subjection to a foreign government 
of iliis dcscriplicm, notwithstanding its in- 
evitable evils, is often of the greatest achantage 
to a people, carrying them rapidly through 
se\eral stage's of progress, and clearing away 
obstacles to improvement which might have 
lasted indefinitely if the subject population 
had been left unassisted to its native tenden- 
cies and chances, in a country not under the 
dcnninion of foreigners, ihe only cause ade- 
cjiKite to producing similar benefits is the rare 
acciclent i^f a monarch ol exlraordiiiar) genius. 
'There have been in history a few of these, who, 
happily for humaiiitv, have reigned long e- 
noiigh to render some of their improvements 
perinaneni, by leaving thc'm under the guard- 
ianship of a generation which had giown u]> 
under their innuciice. Chaiiemagnc may he 
cited as one instance; Peter the Great is aii- 
oihei. Such examples however are so unlie- 
quent that they can onlv be classed with the 
h; ppv accidents whicli have so often derided 
at a critical momeiii wliether some leading 
portion of luimaniiy should make a sudde n 
si.irt. or sink hack towards harharisin: chances 
like the existence ol Themistocles at the time 
of the PcTsian invasion, or of the first or third 
William of Orange. 

It would be absurd to construct institutions 
for the mere purpose of taking advantage of 
such possihiliiics; especially as men c^f this 
calibre, in anv distinguishecf position, do not 
rcHjuire despotic power io enable them to exert 
great inlliience. as is evidenced by the three 
last mentioned. Tlic case most rc'cjuiring con- 
sideration in releicnce to institutions is the 
not very uiieomnlon one in which a small but 
leading portion of the population, from dif- 
ference of race, more civilised origin, or other 
peculiarities of c ircunisiance, arc markedly 
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superior in civilisation and general character 
to the remainder. Under those conditions, gov- 
ernment by the representatives of the mass 
wfuild stand a chance of depriving them of 
niucli of the benefit they might derive from 
the greater civilisation of the superior ranks; 
while government by the representatives of 
those ranks would probably rivet the degrada- 
tion of the multitude, and leave them no hope 
of decent treatment except by ridding them- 
selves of one of the most \aluable elements of 
future advancement. The best prospect of im- 
provement for a people thus composed lies in 
the existence of a constitutionally unlimited, 
or at least a practically preponderant, author- 
ity in the chief ruler of the dominant class. He 
alone has by his position an interest in raising 
and improving the mass of whom he is not 
jealous, as a counterpoise to his associates of 
whom he is. And if fortunate circumstances 
place beside him. not as controllers but as sub- 
ordinates. a body representative of the supe- 
rior caste, w’hich by its objections and ques- 
tionings, and by its occasional outbreaks of 
spirit, keeps ali\e habits of collective resist- 
ance, and may admit of being, in time and by 
degrees, expanded into a really national repre- 
sentation (which is in substance the history of 
the English Pailiament), the nation has then 
the most favourable prospects of improvement 
w'hich can well occur to a community thus cir- 
cumstanced and constituted. 

Among the tendencies which, without abso- 
lutely rendering a people unfit for representa- 
tive government, seriously incapacitate them 
from reaping the full benefit of it, one deserves 
particular notice. 'I'here arc two states of the 
inclinations, intrinsically very diflerent, but 
which have something in common, by virtue 
of which they often coincide in the direction 
they give to the efforts of individuals and of 
nations: one is. the desire to exercise power 
over others; the other is disinclination to have 
power exerc iscd over themselves. 

The difference between diflerent portions 
of mankind in the relative strength of these 
two dispositions is one of the most important 
elements in their history. There are nations in 
whom the passion for governing cithers is so 
much stronger than the desire of personal in- 
dependence, that for the mere shadow of the 
one they arc found ready to sacrifice the whole 
of the other. Each one of their number is will- 
ing, like the private soldier in an army, to 
abdicate his personal freedom of action into 
the hands of his general, provided the army is 


triumphant and victorious, and he is able to 
flatter himself that he is one of a conquering 
host, though the notion that he has himself 
any share in the domination exercised over the 
con<]ucred is an illusion. A government strict- 
ly limited in its powers and attributions, re- 
quired to hold its hands from over-meddling, 
and to let most things go on without its assum- 
ing the part of guardian or director, is not to 
the taste of siuh a people. In their eyes the 
possessors of authority can hardly take too 
much upon themselves, provided the author- 
ity itself is open to general competition. An 
average individual among them prefers the 
chaiu'c, however distant or improbahlc, of 
wielding sonic share of pc^wer over his fellow- 
citi/ens, above the certainty, to himself and 
others, of having no unnecessary power exer- 
cised over them. T hese arc the elements of a 
people of place-hunters; in whom the course 
of politics is mainly determined by jjlacc-huiit- 
ing; where equality alone is cared lor. but not 
liberty: where the contests of political parties 
arc but struggles to dec ide wlieiher the power 
of meddling in everything shall belting to one 
cTaas or another, perliaps merely to one knot 
of public men or anothet; \\h(*re the idea en- 
tertained (if democracy is merely that of open- 
ing ollices Ui the competition of all instead 
of a lew; where, the more popular tlie insti- 
tuticins. the moic innumerable arc the places 
created, and the more monstrous the over-gov- 
ernnieni exercised by all over each, and by the 
execuiive civer all. It would be as unjust as it 
wciiild be ungenerous to oifer this, or anything 
approaching to it, as an unexaggcraied picture 
fit the French people: yet the degree in which 
they do participate in this type of charactei 
has caused representative government by a 
limited class to brc*ak down by excess of ccir- 
rupticiii, and the attempt at rcjirescntativc 
government by the whole male pcipiilation to 
end in giving one man the power ol consign- 
ing any number of the rest, without trial, to 
Lambessa or Cayenne, provided he allows all 
of them to think themselves not excluded from 
the possibility of sharing his favours. 

The point of character which, beyond any 
other, fits the j>eople of this country lor repre- 
sentative government is that they have almost 
universally the ccjntrary characteristic. They 
are very jealous of any attempt to exercise 
power over them not sanctioned by long usage 
and by their own opinion of right; but they in 
general care very little for the exercise of pow- 
er over others. Not having the smallest syni- 
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pathy with the passion for governing, while 
they are but too well aa]uaintecl with the mo- 
tives of private interest from which that olfke 
is sought, ihey prefer that it should be per- 
formed by those to whom it tomes without 
seeking, as a roiiscquencc of social position. If 
foreigners understood this, it would account 
to them for some of the apparent contradic- 
tions in the political feelings of Englishmen; 
their unhesitating readiness to let themselves 
be goverru'd by the higher classes, ( ouplcd with 
so little personal subservience to them, that no 
people arc so hmd of resisting authority when 
it oversteps certain prescribed limits, or so 
determined to make their rulers always remem- 
ber that they will only be governed in the way 
they themselves like best. Place-hunting, ac- 
tf)rdingly, is a form ol ambition to wliich the 
English, considered nationally, arc almost 
strangers. If we except the few’ families or con- 
iiec lions of whom ollicial ernployiiieni lies di- 
rectly in the w’ay, 1‘Inglishmeri‘s views of ad- 
vancenK'ni in life take an altogether different 
direction— that of success in business, or in a 
profession. They have the strongest distaste 
h)r any mere struggle for oflice by political 
parties or individuals: and there are few things 
to which they have a greater aversion than to 
the multiplication ol public employments: a 
thing, on the contrary, always popular with 
the bureau, racy-ridden nations of the Conti- 
nent, w'ho woidd rather pay higher taxes than 
diminish by the smallest fraction their indi- 
vidual chances of a place for themselves or 
their relatives, and among whom a cry for re- 
trenchment never means abolition of ollices, 
but the reduction of the salaries ol those which 
are too considerable for the ordinary citizen to 
have any chance of being appointed to them. 

Chapter 5 

Of the Proper Functions of 
Representative Bodies 

In TRiiATiNG of reprcsciilativc government, it 
is above all necessaiy to keep in view the dis- 
tinction between its idea or essence, and the 
particular forms in wiiich the idea has been 
clothed by accidental historical develojuiicius, 
or by the notions current at some particular 
period. 

The meaning of representative government 
is, that the whole people, or some numerous 
portion of them, exercise througli deputies peri- 
odically elected by themselves the ultimate con- 
trolling power, which, in every constitution, 
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must reside somewhere. This ultimate power 
they must possess in all its completeness. They 
must be masters, whenever they please, of all 
the operationsof government. I'liere is no need 
tliat the crinstituticiiial law' should itself give 
thciii this mastery. It does not in the British 
Constitution. But what it does give practically 
amcmiits to this. 'Ehe power of final control 
is as essentially single, in a mixed and balanced 
goveinmeni, as in a pure monarchy or democ- 
racy. This is the piirtiim of truth in the opin- 
ion of the ancients, revived by great autlior- 
itics in our own time, that a balanced consti- 
tution is im|:>ossiblc. There is almost always 
a balance, but the scales never hang exactly 
even. Which of them preponderates is not 
always apparent on the face of the political in- 
stitutions. In the British Constitution, each 
of the three co-ordinate members of tlie sov- 
c-reignty is invested with powers which, if fully 
exercised, would enable it 10 stop all the ma- 
chinery of government. Nominally, therefcjre. 
each is invested with ecjual power of thwarting 
and obstructing the cithers: and if, by exerting 
that power, any of the three ('oultl hope to 
better its position, the ordinary course of hu- 
man affairs forbids us to doubt that the power 
would be exercised. There can be no cpiestior 
that the full powers of each would be em- 
ployed defensively if it found itself assailed 
by one or both of the others. What then ]>rc- 
vents the same powers from being exerted ag- 
gressively? The unwritten maxims of the Con- 
stitution— in other words, the positive political 
morality of the cemntry: and this positive polit- 
ical moralitv is v\hat wc must look to, if wc 
would know’ in whom the really supreme pcvwer 
ill the ('.onstiiution resides. 

By constitutional law, the Crown can refuse 
its assent to any Act of Parliament, and can 
appoint to office and maintain in it anv Min- 
ister, in opposition to the remonstrances of 
Parliament. But the constitutional morality 
of the country nullifies these powers, prevent- 
ing them from being ever used: ancl, by re- 
quiring that the head of the .\dminist ration 
should always be virtually appointed by the 
House of Ca>mmons. makes that body the real 
sovereign ol the Stale. These unwritten rules, 
which limit the use of lawful powers, are. how- 
ever. only effectual, and maintain themselves 
in existence, on condition of haniioiiisiiigwith 
the ac Ilia 1 disiribttt ion of real political strength. 
There is in every constitution a strongest pow- 
er— one which would gain the victory if the 
compromises by which the Constitution habit- 
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ually works were suspended and there came a 
trial of strength. Constitutional maxims are 
adhered to, and are practically operative, so 
long as they give the jjredomi nance in the 
Constitution to that one of the powers whi<h 
has the preponderance of active power out of 
doors, 'riiis. in England, is the popular power. 
If, therefore, the legal provisions of the British 
Constitution, together w'ith the unwritten max- 
ims by wdiich the conduct of the dittcrent po- 
litical authorities is in fact regulated, did not 
give to the popular element in the CiOnstitu- 
tion that substantial supremacy o\cr every de- 
partment of the government which corre- 
sponds to its real power in the ctnintry. the 
Constitution would not possess the stability 
wiiich characterises it; either the laws or the 
unwritten maxims would soon have to be 
changed. The British government is thus a 
represciitati\e government in the correct sense 
of the term: and the powers wliich it leaves in 
hands not directly accountable to the people 
can only be considered as precautions which 
the ruling power is willing should be taken 
against its own errors. Such precautions have 
existed in all w'ell-constriu’tecl democracies. 
The Athenian Constitution had man) such pro- 
visions; and so has that ot the United States. 

But while it is essential to representative 
government that tlie practical supremacy in 
the state should reside in the representatives 
of the people, it is an open cpiestion what ac- 
tual functions, what precise part in the ma- 
chinery of government, shall be directly and 
personally discharged by the representative 
body. Great varieties in this respect aie conr- 
patible with the essence of representative gov- 
ernment, provided the functions are such as 
secure tcj the representative body the control 
of everything in the last resort. 

I'hcrc is a radical distinc tion between con- 
trolling the business ol government and ac- 
tually doing it. The same person or body may 
be able to control c.*vcTy thing, bur cannot pos- 
sibly do everything; and in many cases its con- 
trcjl over everything will be more perfect tlie 
less it personally attempts to dcj. The com- 
mander of an army could not direct its move- 
ments effectually if he himself fought in the 
ranks, or led an assault. It is the same with 
bodies of men. Some things cannot be done 
except by bodies; other things cannot be well 
done by them. It is tjiic cpiestion, therefore, 
what a popular assembly should control, an- 
other what it should itself do. It should, as we 
have already seen, control all the operations of 


government. But in order to determine through 
what channel this general control may most 
expediently be exercised, and what porticjn of 
the business of government the representative 
assembly should hold in its own hands, it is 
necessary to consider what kinds of business a 
numerous body is competent to perfciim prop- 
erly. That alone which it can dcj well it ought 
to take personally upon itself. With regard to 
the rest, its proper province is not to do it, but 
to take means lor having it well done by others. 

For example, the duty which is considered as 
belonging more peculiarly than any other to 
an assembly representative of the people, is 
that of voting the taxes. Nevertheless, in no 
country does the representati\e body under- 
take, by itself or its delegated olfuers, to pre*- 
pare the: estimates. Though the supj)lies can 
only be voted by the House of (Commons, and 
though the sanction of tlie House is also rc- 
(juired for the apptoj)riation ot the revenues 
to the dillc ient items of the public expend- 
iture, it is tlie maxim and the tin dot m prac tice 
of the Goiisiiiution that inonev can lie granted 
cjiil) on the ])roposition of the Crown, li has, 
no doubt, been It h. that moderation as to the 
amount, and care and jiidgineni in the det.iil 
of its application, can only be exfiec led wJien 
the executive government, tlnoiigli whose 
hands it is to pass, is made responsible lor the 
plans and c .dc iilal ions on which the disburse- 
ments are giounded. Parli.imeni, accordingl), 
is not expc'cted, nor even permitted, to oiigi- 
iiatc' dircxtl) either taxation or expeiidiiure. 
All it is asked lor is its consent, and the scjle 
povvci it j>ossesses is that ol relustd. 

The principles which are involvc*d and rec- 
ognised in this constitutional doctrine, if fol- 
lowed as far as they will go, are a guide to the 
limitation and definition cjf the general liiiic- 
lions of rejiiesentalivc assemlilies. In the first 
place*, it is admitted in all countries in whie h 
the representative svstem is practically under- 
stood, that numerous re*presentalive bodie*s 
ought not to administer. T lie maxim isgrouiid- 
cd not only on the most essential prim ipJes ol 
good government, but on tlmsc of the siuccvss- 
ful conduct of business ol any dcsci ipticjn. No 
body ot men, unless cirganiseci and under cujin- 
mand, is fit lor action, in the proper sense. 
Even a select boaid, composc^d of few mem- 
bers, and these specially conversant with the 
business to be done, is always an inferior in- 
strunieni tci some one individual who could be 
found among thc*m, and would be improved in 
character if that one person were made the 
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chief, and all the others reduced to subordi- 
nates. What can be done belter by a body tlian 
by any individual is deliberation. When it is 
necessary or important to secure hearing and 
consideration to many conflicting opinions, a 
deliberative body is indispensable. I'hose bod- 
ies, therefore, are frecjuently useful, even for 
administrative business, but in geneial only 
as advisers: such business being, as a rule, bet- 
ter conducted under the responsibility ol one. 
Even a joint-stock company lias always in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, a managing director: its 
good or bad management depends essentially 
on some one person’s cjualifications, and the 
remaining directois, when of any use, are so 
b) their suggestions to him, or by the ]>ower 
they possess of watching him, and resiiaining 
or removing him in case of misconduct. 1 hat 
they are ostensibly ecpial shares with him in 
the maitagement is no achantage*, but a con- 
siderable set-ofl against any good which they 
are capable of doing: it weakens greatly the 
sense in his own mind, and in those ol other 
people, ill that individual resjionsibility in 
which he sliould stand forth personally and 
undi\ idedly . 

Hut a popular a.sscmbly is still less fitted to 
administer, or to dictate in detail to those who 
have the < htirge oi administration. Even wlien 
honestly meant, the iniei ferenc e is almost al- 
ways injiuious. Every branch ol public ad- 
ministration is a skilled biisinc'ss, which has 
its owir peculiar principles and traditional 
lulcs. iiraiiy of them not even known, in any 
elfectual ^\ay, exc ept to those wlio ha\e at some 
time had a hand in carrying on the business, 
and none of them likely to be duly a])preci- 
ated by persons not ]>rac tic ally a(C]uaintecl 
with the department. 1 do nor mean that the 
transaction of public business has esoteric mys- 
teries, only to be understood U\ the initiated. 
Its principles are all intelligible to ans per- 
.son of good seirse. who has in his nrind a true 
picture of the c ircumstaiic es and conditions to 
be dealt with: but to ha\e this he must know 
those circumstances and condirions: and tlie 
knowledge docs not come l>y iniuifioii. I'here 
arc many rules of the greatest importance in 
every iiranch of public business (as there arc 
in every private occupation), of which a per- 
son fresh to the subjext neither knows the rea- 
son or even Mis[>ects the existence, because they 
are intended tomec't dangersor pros ideagairist 
inconveniences which ne\er entered into his 
thoughts. 1 have known public men, ministers, 
of more than ordinary natural capacity, who 
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on their first iniroduclion to a department of 
business new to them, have excited the mirth 
of their inferiors by the air with which they an- 
nounced as a truth hitherto set at nought, and 
brought to light by themselves, something 
which was probably the first thought of every- 
body who ever looked at the subject, given up 
as soon as he had got on to a second. It is true 
that a great statesman is he w'lro k trows when 
to depart from it adit ions, as well as when to 
adhere to them. But it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that he wall dcj this better tc^r being ig- 
norant of the traditions. No one wiio does not 
thoroughly know the modes of action which 
common experience has sanctioned is capable 
ol judging of the circumstances which recjuirc 
a departure troiir those ordinary inodes of ac- 
tion. The interests dejiendent on the acts done 
by a public depar linen t, the consequences lia- 
ble to follow from any particular mode ol con- 
ducting it, lecjuirc for weighing and estimat- 
ing them a kind of know ledge, and of specially 
exercised judgment, almost as rarely found in 
those not bred to it, as the rapacity to relorin 
the law in ihose who have not professionally 
studied it. 

All tliese (lifliculties arc sure to be ignored 
by a representative assembly which attempts 
to decide on special acts of administration. At 
its best, it is iiiex]>ei icnce silling in judgment 
on experitMKe. ignorance on knowledge: ig- 
noiMiKe which never suspecting the existence 
of what it does not know, is c^qu.illy careless 
and supercilious, making light ol, if not rc- 
seiitin j:, all pietciisions tc) ha\e a judgment 
IrcitCi worth attending to than its own. "I'hus 
it is when no iiiicTested moii\es inters ene: 
but when they do. the re.siili is jobbery more 
unblushing and audacious than the worst cor- 
ruption which can well lake place in a public 
oHuc under a government of publicity. It is 
not necessary ihai the iiuercsied bias should 
extend to the majority ol the assembly. In any 
particular case it is olieii enough that it affects 
two or three of their number. I'hose two or 
ibiee will Ji.ive a greater interest in mislead- 
ing the body, than anv other of its members 
are likely to ha\e in pulling it right. The bulk 
ol the assembly may keep ilieir hands clean, 
but they cannot keep their minds vigilant or 
their judgments discerning in matters they 
know’ nothing about: and an indolent major- 
ity. like an indolc^nt indi\idual. belongs to the 
person Avho takes most pains with it. I'lie bad 
measures or bad appointments c:)f a minister 
may be checked by Parliament; and the in- 
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terest of ministers in defending, and of rival 
partisans in attacking, secures a tolerably equal 
discussion: but quis custodiet custodesT who 
shall check the Parliament? A minister, a head 
of an office, feels himself under some responsi- 
bility. An assembly in such cases feels under 
no responsibility at all: for when did any mem- 
ber of Parliament lose his scat for the vote he 
gave on any detail of administration? To a 
minister, or the head of an office, it is of more 
importance what will be thought of his pro- 
ceedings some time hence than what is thought 
of them at the instant: but an assembly, if the 
cry of the moment goes with it, however hastily 
raised or artificially stirred up, thinks itself 
and is thought by everybody to be completely 
exculpated however disastrous may be tlic con- 
sequences. Besides, an assembly never person- 
ally experiences the inconveniences of its bad 
measures until they have reached the dimen- 
sions of national evils. Ministers and adminis- 
trators see them approaching, and have to bear 
all the annoyance and trouble of attempting 
to ward tliem off. 

I he proper duty of a representative assem- 
bly in regal d to matters of administration is 
not to decide them by its own vote, but to take 
care that the persons who have to decide them 
shall be the proper persons. Even this they can- 
not advantageously do by nominating the in- 
dividuals. 'J'hcrc is no act which more impera- 
tively requires to be performed under a strc:>ng 
sense of individual respcjnsibility than the 
nomination to employments. I he experience 
of every person conversant with public affairs 
bears out the assertion, that there is scarcely 
any act respecting which the conscience of an 
average man is less sensitive; scarcely any case 
in which less consideration is paid to cpialifi- 
caiions. partly because men do not know, and 
partly because they dej not care for, the dif- 
ference in qualifications between one person 
and another. When a minister makes what is 
meant tcj be an honest appointment, that is 
when he does not actually job it for his per- 
sonal connections or his party, an ignorant 
person might suppose that he woulcl try to 
give it to the person best c^ualificd. No such 
thing. All ordinary minister thinks himself a 
miracle of virtue if he gives it to a person of 
merit, or who has a claim on the public on any 
account, though the claim or the merit may 
be of the most opposite description to that rc- 
c|uired. II fallait un calculateur, ce fut un 
danseur qui Vobtint, is hardly more of a cari- 
cature than in the days of Figaro; and the min- 


ister doubtless thinks himself not only blame- 
less but meritorious if the man dances well. 
Besides, the qualifications which fit special in- 
dividuals for special duties can only be recog- 
nised by those W'ho know the individuals, or 
who make it their business to examine and 
judge of persons from wiiat they have done, or 
from the evidence of those who are in a posi- 
tion to judge. When these conscientious obli- 
gations arc so little regarded by great public 
officers who can be made responsible for their 
appointments, how must it be with assemblies 
who cannot? Even now, the worst appoint- 
ments are those w'hich arc made for the sake 
of gaining support or disarming opposition 
in the representative body: what might we ex- 
pect if they wore made by the body itself? 
Numerous bodies never regard special cjualifi- 
cations at all. Unless a man is fit for the gal- 
lows. he is thougiu to be about as fit as other 
people for almost anything for w'hidi he can 
offer himself as a (andidate. When appoint- 
ments made b\ a public body are not decided, 
as they almost always are, by party conncctioii 
or private jobbing, a man is appointed either 
because lie has a reputation, olten cpiiie unde- 
served, ii}V general ability, or lre()uently lor no 
better reason than that lie is personally popular. 

It has never been thought desirable that 
Parliament should itself nominate even the 
members of a C^abinct. It is enough that it vir- 
tually decides w'ho shall be prime minister, or 
who shall be the two or three individuals from 
whom the |rrime minister shall be chosen. In 
doing this it merely recognises the lad that a 
certain pel son is the candidate of the parly 
whose general policy commands its support. 
In reality, the only thing which Parliament de- 
cides is, which ol two, or at most three, parties 
or bodies of men, shall furnish the executive 
government: the opinion of the party itself de- 
cides which of its members is fittest to be placed 
at the head. Accc^rding to the existing prac- 
tice of the British Constitution, these things 
seem to be on as good u footing as they can be. 
Parliament docs not nominate any minister, 
but the Crown appoints the head of the ad- 
ministration in conformity to ihcgencralw'ish- 
cs and inclinations manifc.stcd by Parliament, 
and the other ministers on the recommenda- 
tion of the chief; w'hile every minister has the 
undivided moral resfxmsibility of appointing 
fit persons to the cither offices of administration 
w'hich are not permanent. In a republic, some 
other arrangement would be necessary: but 
the nearer it approached in practice to that 
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ivhich has long existed in England, the more 
likely it would be to work well. Either, as in 
the American republic, the head of the Execu- 
tive must be elected by some agency entirely 
independent of the representative body; or the 
body must content itself with naming the 
prime minister, and making him lesponsible 
for the choice of his associates and subordi- 
nates. To all these considerations, at least 
theoretically, I fully anticipate a general as- 
sent: though, pmctically, the tendency is strong 
in representative bodies tcj interfere more and 
more in the details of administration, by vir- 
tue of the general law, that whoever has the 
strongest power is more and more tempted to 
make an excessive use of it; and this is one of 
the practical dangers to which the futurity of 
representative governments will b<‘ exposed. 

But it is cc]ually true, though only of late 
and slowly beginning to be acknowledged, that 
a numerous assembly is as little fitted for the di- 
rect business of legislation as for that ol admin- 
istration. I'here is hardly any kind of intel- 
lectual work which so much needs to be done, 
not only by expcrienceil and exercised minds, 
but by minds trained to the task through long 
and laborious study, as the business of mak- 
ing laws. This is a suHicient reason, were there 
no other, why they can never be well maiie but 
by a committee of very few persons. A reason 
no less conclusive is, that every provision of a 
law requires to be framed with the most ac- 
curate and long-sighted perception of its effect 
on all the other provisions; and the law when 
made should he capable of filling into a con- 
sistent whole with the previously existing laws. 
It is impossible that these conditions should 
he in any degree fulfilled when law’s are voted 
clause hy clause in a miscellaneous assembly. 
'The incongruity of such a mode cjf legislating 
would strike all minds, were it not that our 
laws are aheacly, as to form and construction, 
such a chaos, that the confusion and contra- 
diction seem incapable of being made greater 
by any addition to the mass. 

Yet even now, the utter unfitness of our leg- 
islative inachincry for its purpose is making 
itself practically felt every year inoiC and 
more. The ni(?re time necessarily occupied in 
getting through Bills renders Parliament more 
and more incapable of passing any, except on 
detached and narrow points. If a Bill is pre- 
pared which even attempts to deal w'ith the 
whole of any subject (and it is impossible to 
legislate properly on any part without having 
the w’hole present to the mind), it hangs over 
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from session to session through sheer impossi- 
bility of finding time to dispose of it. It mat- 
ters not though the Bill may have been delib- 
erately drawn up by the authority deemed the 
best qualified, with all appliances and means 
to bfK>t; or by a select commission, chosen for 
their conversancy wdth the subject, and hav- 
ing c'lnploycd years in considering and digest- 
ing the panic ular measure: it cannot be parsed, 
because the House of Coinmonswill notforego 
the prec ions privilege of tinkering it with their 
clumsy hands. '1 he custom has of late been to 
some extent introduced, when the principle of 
a Bill has been affirmed on the second reading, 
of referring it lor consideration in detail to a 
Select Committee: but it has not been found 
that this practice causes much less time to be 
lost afterwards in carrying it through the C>Jin- 
miitee of the whole House: the opinions or 
private crotchets which have been overruled 
by knowledge always insist on giving them- 
selves a second chance before the tribunal of 
ignorance. Indeed, the practice itself has been 
adopted principally by the House of l.orcls, 
the members of which are less busy and fond of 
meddling, and less jealous of the importance 
of their individual voices, than those of the 
elective House. And wlicn a Bill of man) 
clauses does su(cc*ecl in getting itself discussed 
in detail, what can dc^pict the* stale in which it 
comes out of Coiiimitiec! Clauses omitted 
which are essential to the working of the rest; 
incongruous ones inserted to conciliate some 
privuc inicrc'st, or some crotchet) member 
who rlireatens to delay the Bill: articles foisted 
in oil he motion of sf>me sciolist with a mere 
smatUTing of tlie subject, leading to consc- 
cji ences which the member who introduced or 
those who suppoitecl the Bill did not at the 
moment foresee, and which need an amend- 
ing .\ct in the next session to correct their mis- 
chiefs. 

It 15 one of the evils of the present mode of 
managing these things that the explaining and 
defending of a Bill, and of its various provi- 
sions, is scarcely ever performed by the person 
from whoso mind they emanated, vvhe^ prob- 
ably has not a seat in the House. Their de- 
fence rests upon sonic minister or member of 
Parliament who did not frame them, who is 
dependent on cramming for all his arguments 
but those which are perfectly obvious, who 
dues not know the full strength of his case, nor 
the best reasons by which to support it, and is 
wholly incapable of meeting unforeseen ob- 
jections. This evil, as far as Government bills 
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are concerned, admits of remedy, and has been 
remedied in some representative constiuilions, 
by allowing the Government to be represented 
in either House by persons in its confidence, 
having a right to speak, though not to vote. 

If that, as yet considerable, majority of the 
House of Commons who never desire to move 
an amendment or make a speech would no 
longer leave the whole regulation of business 
to those w'ho do; if they would bethink them- 
selves that better qualifications for legislation 
exist, and may be found if sought for, than a 
fluent tongue and the faculty of getting elected 
by a constituency; it would soon be recognised 
that, in legislaticm as well as administration, 
the only task to which a representative assem- 
bly can possibly be competent is not that of 
doing the work, but of causing it to be done; 
of determining to whom or to what sort of peev 
plc it shall be confided, and giving or with- 
holding the national sanction to it when per- 
formed. Any government lit for a high state of 
civilisation would have as one of its funda- 
mental elements a small body, not exceeding 
in number the members of a Cabinet, who 
should act as a Commission of legislai ion, hav- 
ing for its appointed office to make the laws. 
If the laws of this country were, as surely they 
will soon be. revised and put into a coniiec ted 
form, the Commission of Codification by which 
this is effected should remain as a permanent 
institution, to watch over the uoik, protect it 
from deterioration, and make further im- 
provements as often as recjuired. No one would 
wish that this body should of itself have any 
power of eftadntfr laws: theC>)minission would 
only embody the element of intelligence in 
their construction; Parliament would repre- 
sent that of will. No measure would become a 
law until expressly sanctioned by Parliament: 
and Parliament, or either f louse, would have 
the power not only of rejecting but of sending 
back a Pill to the Omnnission for reconsidera- 
tion or improvement. Kithcr House might also 
exercise its initiative, by referring any subject 
to the Commission, with directions to prepare 
a law. The Commission, of course, would have 
no pow'er of refusing its instruiiieniality lo any 
legislation which the country dc.sired. Instruc- 
tions, concurred in by both Houses, to draw up 
a Bill which should effect a particular purpose, 
woufd be imperative on the Commissioners, un- 
I<?ss they preferred to resign their office, (^ucc 
framed, however. Parliament should have no 
power to alter the measure, but solely to pass 
or reject it; or, if partially disapproved of, re- 


mit it tcj the Commission for reconsideration. 
I'hc Commissioners slumld be appointed by 
the Crown, bin should hold their offices for a 
time certain, say five years, unless removed on 
an address from the two Houses of Parliament, 
grounded cither on personal misconduct (as 
in the case of judges), or on refusal to draw up 
a Bill in obedience to the demands of Parlia- 
ment. At the expiration of the five years a 
member shc^uld cease to hold office unless re- 
appointed, in order to provide a convenient 
mode of getting rid of those who had not been 
found equal to their duties, and of infusing 
new and younger blood into the b*>dy. 

The necessity of somi* provision correspond- 
ing to this was felt e\en in the Athenian De- 
mocracy. where, in the lime of its most com- 
plete ascendaniy. the popular Kcclesia could 
pass Psephisms (mostly dc*i r(.*es on single mat- 
ters of polic)), but laws, so called, could only 
be made or altered b\ a ch'llerent and less nu- 
merous body, renewc*d annually, called iJie No- 
inoiheta*, whose duty it also was to levise the 
whole of the law’s, and keep them consistent 
W’ith one another. In the Pnglisli Constitution 
there is great dilTiculty in introducing any ar- 
rangement which is new' both in form and iir 
substance, but c oinpar.ilively little lepugrrarrc e 
is fell to the attainment of new jrurposes hy an 
ad.iptalion o( existing lorins and ii.iditions. 

It appe.rrs to me that lh<' mc:arrs might be 
devised of c^nrichirig the Corrstitutiorr wrth this 
great impnncmerri through the machinery of 
the House ol Lords. A Coirnnission lf)r jjrv- 
p.'iring Bills would in itself he no more an in- 
novation on the Const it uiiori than the fio.ird 
for the administration of the Poor Laws, err 
the Inc losirre Commission. If, in consideration 
of the great importance and dignity ol the 
trust, it were nradc a rule that every person 
appointed a ineiiiber of the Legislative Com- 
mission. unless removed from office orr an ad- 
dress from l*arliament, should he a Peer lor 
life, if is probable that thc‘ same good sense and 
taste which leaic’ the judicial liirrctioirs oi the 
Peerage practically to the exclusive care of the 
law Iciids, w'ould lea\e the business ol legisla- 
tion, except on cjiiestiotrs rrrvolving |>olitical 
principle's and interests, to the professional 
legislators; that Bills originating in the Upper 
House w’ould ahvays be drawn up by thenr; 
that the (iovc’riirnent W'rruld devolve on them 
the framing cd’ all its Bills; and that private 
members ol the House of C^ominons w'ould 
gradually find it convenient, and likely to 
facilitate the passing of their measures through 
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the two Houses, if instead of bringing in a Bill 
and submitting it directly to the House, they 
obtained leave to introduce it and have it re- 
ferred tc^ the Legislative Commission. For it 
would, of course, be open to the House to re- 
fer for the consideration ol that body not a 
subject merely, but any specific proposal, or a 
Draft of a Bill in extenso, when any member 
thought himself capable ol preparing one such 
as ought to pass: and the House would doubt- 
less lefcT every such draft to the (>>mmission, 
if only as materials, and lor the hc-nelit cd the 
suggestions it might contain: as they would, in 
like manner, refer every amendment or objec- 
tion wliich might be proposed in writing b\ 
any member ol the House after a measure had 
left the ('.oimnissioners' hands. "Fhc alteration 
of Bills by a Cajminittee cjf the whole House 
would cease, ncjt by icrrmal abohticjii, but by 
di‘suetucle; the light ncM bc‘ing abandoned, but 
laid up in thesaine armoury w ith the if>)al veto, 
therighiol w'ithiiolding the supplies, and other 
ancient instruments ol political wai fare, which 
no one cie.Sires to see used, but no one likes to 
pail with, lest the^ shoiddat any time be found 
to be still needed in an extiaorclinary eme r- 
gency. B) such ariangc^ments as these, legisla- 
tion would assume its proper jrlace as a werrk 
of skilled labour and special studv and e\j>e- 
rienc e: while the most important liberty ol the 
nation, ih a erf being g(»\erned oidv bv laws 
assented to by itsc lected re|rreseni<ilives, would 
be ftdly preserved, and made more valuable 
by being detached Irtmi the sei ious, but bv no 
mc^ins unavoidable, drawbacks which n«iw ac- 
company it in the form of ignorant and iil- 
considei eel Ic'gislation. 

Instead of the function of governing, for 
which it is radically unfit, the proper ollice of 
a representative assembly is to watch and con- 
tiol the goveiniiient: tc^ throw the li.ght of 
publicity on its acts: to compel a lull eN]>osi- 
iic)n aiul justification of all ol them which any 
one considers cjuesiionahle: to censiiie them it 
found condemuahlc. and. if the men who coin- 
pc^sc the government abuse tlieir trust, or lul- 
til it in a manner which conflicts with the de- 
lihcrate sen.se of the nation, to expc I them 
from ollice, and either expressly or virtually 
appoint their successors. 'Fhis is surely ample 
power, and .security enough for the liberty of 
the nation. In addition to this, the Parliimient 
has an office, not inferior even to this in im- 
portance; to be at once the nation’s Cc^minii- 
tee of Grievances, and its Goiigress ol Opin- 
ions; an arena in which not only the general 
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opinion of the nation, but that of every sec- 
tion of it, and as far as possible of every emi- 
nent individual w'hom it contains, can produce 
itself in full light and challenge discussion; 
where every person in the country may count 
uj3on finding somebody who speaks his mind, 
as well or better than he could speak it him- 
self— not to Iricnds and partisans exclusively, 
but in the face of opponents, to be tested by 
adverse controversy: when* tlio.se whose opin- 
ion is overruled, feel satisfied that it is heard, 
and set aside not by a mere act of will, but for 
what arc tliought superior reasons, and com- 
mend themselves as such to the representa- 
tives of the majority of the nation; where every 
party or opinion in the country can muster its 
strength, and he cm eel of any illusion concern- 
ing the number or power of its adherents: 
where the opiniijii which j^rcvails in the na- 
tion makes itself manifest as prevailing, and 
marshals its hosts in the pre.scnce of the gov- 
ernment, which is thus enabled and compelled 
to give way to it on the mere manifestation, 
vvith(iut the actual employment, of its. strength; 
where statesmen (an assure ilicm.selv es. far 
more lertainlv than by any other signs, what 
elements of opinion and power are grcjwing. 
and what dec lining, and are enabled to shape 
theii measures with some regard not solely to 
present exigencies, but to tendencies in y3rog- 
ress. 

Representative assemblies are often taunted 
bv their enemies with being places of mere 
talk and iHivardngr. There has seldom been 
more misplaced derision. I know not how a 
repicN- Illative assembly can more usefully em- 
ploy itself than in talk, when the subject of 
ta^k is the great ymblic interests of the coun- 
tiy. and everv sememe of it represents the 
oj^inion either ol some iinporfani body ol per- 
.sons in the nation, or of an individual in whom 
some such hodv have reposc'd their confidence. 
A yil..ce vs here every interest and shade of 
oyiinion in the couniiy can have its cause even 
yiassioiiatelv yileaded, in the face of the gov- 
ernment and ol all other interests and opin- 
ions. can lompel them to listen, and either 
coinyilv, or state* clearlv why they do not, is in 
itself, if it answeied no other purpose, one of 
the most important yiolitical institutions that 
can exist an) where, and one of the forcMiiost 
benefits of free government. Such “talking” 
would never be iooked uyion with disparage- 
ment if it weic not allowed to sioyi “doing”; 
which it never would, if assemblies knew and 
acknowledged that talking and cliscu.ssion are 
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their proper business, while doing, as the re- 
sult of discussion, is the task not of a miscel- 
laneous body, but of individuals specially 
trained to it; that the fit oHice of an assembly is 
to see that those individuals are honestly and 
intelligently chosen, and to interfere no further 
witli them, except by unlimited latitude of 
suggestion and criticism, and by applying or 
withholding the final seal of national assent. 
It is for want of this judicious reserve that 
popular assemblies attempt to do what they 
cannot do w^ell—to govern and legislate— and 
provide no machinery but their own for much 
of it, when of course every hour spent in talk 
is an hour withdrawn freun actual business. 

But the very fact which most unfits such 
bodies for a Council of l.egislation qualifies 
them the more for their other office— namely, 
that they are not a selection of the greatest 
political minds in the country, from whose 
opinions little could w'ith certainty be inferred 
concerning those of the nation, but are, when 
properly constituted, a fair sample of every 
grade of intellect among the people which is 
at all entitled to a voice in [>iiblic affairs. 'Their 
part is to indicate w’anis, to be an organ for 
popular demands, and a place of adverse dis- 
cussion for all opinions relating to public mat- 
ters, both great and small; and, along w’ith this, 
to check by criticism, and eventually by with- 
drawing their support, those high public offi- 
cers who really conduct the public business, or 
wiio appoint those by whom it is. conducted. 
Nothing but the lesiriction of the function of 
representative bodies within these rational lim- 
its will enable the benefits of popular control 
to be enjoyed in conjunction with the no less 
important requisites (growing ever more im- 
portant as human affairs increase in scale and 
in complexity) of skilled legislation and ad- 
ministration. There are no means of combin- 
ing these benefits except by separating the 
functions which guarantee the cjne frcmi those 
which essentially rccpiire the otlu'r; by dis- 
jcjining the office of control and criticism frcjm 
the ac tual conduct of affairs, and devolving 
the fomier on the representatives of the Many, 
W'hilc securing for the latter, under strict re- 
sponsibility to the nation, the acquired knowl- 
edge and practised intelligence of a specially 
trained and experienced Few. 

The preceding discussion of the functions 
which ought to devolve on the sovereign repre- 
sentative assembly of the nation would require 
to be followed by an inciuiry into those prop- 
erly vested in the minor representative bodies. 


which ought to exist for purposes that regard 
only localities. .And such an inquiry forms an 
essential part of the present treatise; but many 
reasons recpiire its postponement, until wc 
have consiclcTcd the most proper composition 
of the great representative body, destined to 
ccmtrol as sovereign the enactment of law’s and 
the administration of the general affairs of the 
nation. 

Chapter 6 

Of the Infirmities and Dangers to 
which Rej^resentativc Govern- 
ment is Liable 

The defects of any form of government may 
be cither negative or positive. It is negatively 
defective if it dors not concentrate in the 
hands of the authorities pow'cr siilficient to 
fulfil the necessary offices of a government; or 
if it does not sulfiricntly develop by exercise 
the active capacities and social feelings of the 
individual citizens. On neither of these points 
is it ncct\ssaiy that much should be said at this 
stage of our inejuiry. 

The want of an amount of power in the gov- 
ernment, adecpiale to preserve order and al- 
low of progress in thepcople.is incident rather 
to a w’ild and rude state of society generally, 
than to any particular form of political union. 
When the people are foo much attached to sav- 
age inclepeiideiuc to be tolc'iant of the amount 
of power to w’hiili it is for their good that they 
should be subject, the^ stale of society (as al- 
ready c)bsc‘r\ctl) is not yet ripe for representa- 
tive govcTiiincTit. When the time for that gov- 
ernment has airivecl, suificient power for all 
needful purposes is sure to reside in the sov- 
eic*ign assembly; and if enough of it is not en- 
trusted to the executive, this can only arise 
from a jealous fc*cling on the part of the assem- 
bly towaicls the aclininistration, never likely 
to exist but where the constitutional power of 
the assembly to turn them out of office has not 
yet sufficiently established itself. Wherever that 
const ill! (icjnal right is admitted in principle, 
and fully operative in practice, there is no fear 
that the assembly will not be willing to trust 
its owTi ministers with any amount of power 
really desirable; the danger is, on tlie contrary, 
lest they sliould grant it too ungrudgingly, 
and loo indefinite in extent, since the power 
of the minister is the power of the body who 
make and who keep him so. It is, however, very 
likely, and is one of the dangers of a control- 
ling a.sscmbly, that it may be lavish of powers. 
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but afterwards interfere with their exercise; 
may give power by wholesale, and take it back 
in detail, by multiplied single acts of interfer- 
ence in the business of administration. The 
evils arising from this assumption id the ac tual 
function of governing, in lieu ol that ot criti- 
cising and checking those who govern, have 
been sufliciently dwelt upon in the preceding 
chapter. No safeguard can in the nature of 
things be provided against this impropci med- 
dling, except a strong and general coiniction 
of its injurious character. 

The other negative defect which may reside 
in a government, that of not bringing into suf- 
ficienr exercise the individual faculties, moral, 
intellectual, and active, of the people, has been 
exhibited generally in setting forth the distinc- 
ti\e mischiefs of des[>otism. As beiw’een one 
lorm ol popular government and another, the 
achantage in this respect lies w'iih that which 
most widely dill uses the exercise of public 
functions; on the one hand, b) excluding lew'- 
est fre i’*' the sulfrage; Ciii the other, by opening 
to ail classes of private citizens, so far as is 
consistent with other ecpially important ob- 
jects, the widest participation in the details of 
judicial and administrative business; as by 
jury trial, admission to municipal olhees. and 
abo\e all by the utmost possible publicity and 
liberty of discussion, whereby ncjt merely a few 
indisiduals in succession, but the whole pub- 
lic, are made, to a certain extent, participants 
in the government, and sharers in the instruc- 
tion and mental exercise derivable from it. 
I he further illustration of these benefits, as 
well as of the limitations under which they 
must be aimed at, will be betu^r defeired until 
we come to speak of the details of admiiiisira- 
tion. 

The positive evils and dangers of the repre- 
sentative. as of every other form cif govein- 
meiit, may be reduced to two hcMcls: first, gen- 
eral ignorance and incapacity, or. to speak 
mcjre moderately, insullicient mental c|ualifica- 
lioiis, in the controlling bcxly; secondly, the 
clanger cjf its being under the influence of in- 
terests not identical with the general w'clfare 
of the community. 

riie former of these evils, deficiency in high 
mental qualifications, is one to which it is gen- 
erally supposed that popular government is 
liable in a greater degree than any other. Fhc 
energy of a monarch, the steadinc\ss and pru- 
dence of an aristocracy, arc thought to contrast 
most favourably with the vacillation and short- 
sigh U'dness of even a cjualified democracy. 


These propositions, however, are not by any 
means so w^cll founded as they at first sight ap- 
pear. 

Compared with simple monarchy, represent 
ative government is in these respects at no dis- 
advantage. Except in a rude age, hereditars 
monarchy, when it is really such, and not aris- 
tocracy in disguise, far surpasses democracy in 
all the forms of incapacity supposed to be 
characteristic of the last. I say, except in a 
rude age, because in a really rude stare of so- 
ciety there is a considerable guarantee for the 
iiircllcctual and active capacities of the sov- 
ereign. His personal w ill is constantly encoun- 
tering obstacles from the w'ilfulness of his sub- 
jccis, and of powerful indisiduals among their 
number. Tlic circumstances of society do not 
aflord him much temptation to mere luxurious 
sell-indulgence; mental and bodily activity, es- 
pec> dly pcilitical and military, are his princi- 
pal excitements: and among turbulent chiefs 
and lawless followt^rs he has little authority, 
and is seldom long secure even of his throne, 
unless he possesses a considerable amount of 
personal ciaring, dexterity, and energy. The 
reason w'hy the average of talent is so high 
among the Henries aneJ Edwards ot our histcjry 
may be read in the tragical fate of the second 
Edward and the second Richard, and the civil 
W'ars and disturbances of the reigns of John 
and his incapable successor. The troubled pe- 
riod of the Refc^rinaiion also produced sev- 
eral eininciu hc^reditary inonarchs. Elizabeth. 
Henii Quatre, Gusiavus Adolphus; but they 
w’cre mostly bred up in adversity, succeeded to 
the thmne by ilie unexpected failure of nearer 
heirs, or had to contend w’ith great difficulties 
in the comnicnc einciit of their reign. Since 
European lile assumed a settled aspect, any 
thing above mediocrity in an hereditary king 
has become extremely raic, while the general 
a^crage has been c\en below’ mediocrity, boili 
in talent and in Nigoiir of character. A mon- 
archy constitutionall) absolute nowonly main- 
tains itself in existence (except temporarily 
in the hands of sonic ac live-ininded usurpen 
through the mental (lualifications of a pcinia- 
nent bureaucracy. The Russian and Austrian 
Govenimcnis. and even the E'rcnch Govern- 
ment in its normal conditii>n, are oligarchies 
of officials, of whom the head of the State does 
little more than select the duels. I am speak- 
ing of the regiiUt course of their administra- 
tion; for the will of the master of course de- 
termines many of their particular acts. 

I'he governments which have been remark- 
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able in history for sustained mental al>ility and 
vigour in the conduct of aflairs have generally 
been aristocracies. But they have been, with- 
out any exception, aristocracies of [public func- 
tionaries. 7'hc ruling bodies have been so nar- 
row, that each member, or at least each in- 
fluential member, of the body, was able to 
make, and did make, public business an ac- 
tive profession, and the principal occupation 
of his life. I'lie only aristocracies which have 
manifested high governing capacities, and act- 
t'd on steady maxims of policy, through many 
generations, are those of Rome and Venice. 
But, at Venice, though the privileged order 
was numerous, the actual management of af- 
fairs was rigidly concentrated in a small oli- 
garchy within the oligarchy, whose whole lives 
were devoted to the study and conduct of the 
affairs of the state. The Roman government 
partook more of the character of an open aris- 
tocracy like our own. But the really governing 
body, the Senate, was in general exclusively 
composed of persons who had c^xcrcisc'd pub- 
lic functions, and had either already filled or 
were looking forward to fill the higher ollicc's 
of the stale, at the peiil of a severe responsibil- 
ity in case of incapacityandiailure. When once 
members of the Senate, their lives were pledged 
to the conduct < 3 ! public aflairs; they were not 
permitted even to leave Italy except in the dis- 
charge of some public trust; and unless turned 
out of the Senate by the censors for cliaracter 
or conduct deemed disgraceful, tliey retained 
their powers and responsibilities to the end 
of life. In an aristocracy thus constituted, every 
member felt his personal impori.nue eiitiiely 
bound up with the dignity and estimation of 
the commonwealth which he admin isi ered, .ind 
with the part he was able to play in its ccjuncils. 
This dignity and estimation wc!rc cpiiie clif- 
ferent things frcjin the prcisperity or happiness 
of the general bcjcly of the citi/ens, ancl were 
often wholly incompatible with it. But they 
were closely linked with the external success 
and aggrandisement c^f the State: and it was, 
consequently, in the pursuit of that cjbjert al- 
mcjst exclusively that cither the Roman or the 
Venetian aristcjtracies manifested the system- 
atically wise collective policy, and the great in- 
dividual capacities for government, lor which 
history has deservedly given them credit. 

It thus appears that the only governments, 
not representative, in which high political skill 
and ability have been otlier than exceptional, 
whether under monarchical or aristocratic 
forms, have been essentially bureaucracies. The 


work of government has been in the hands of 
governors by profession; which is the essence 
and meaning of bureaucracy. Whether the 
work is done by them because they have been 
trained to it, or they arc tiained to it bc'caiise 
it is to be done by them, makes a great dif- 
ference in many respects, hut none at all as to 
the essential character of the rule. Aristocra- 
cies. on the other hand, like that of lingland, in 
which the class who possessed the power de- 
rived it merely from their social position, with- 
out being specially trained or devoting them- 
selves exclusively to it (and in which, there- 
fore. the power was not exercised directly, hut 
through representative institutions oligarchi- 
cally constituted) have been, in respect to in- 
tellectual endowments, much on a par witli 
clemorrac ies: that is. they have manifested such 
qualities in any considerable degiee only dur- 
ing the temporary ascendancy which great and 
popular talents, united with a distinguished 
position, have given to some one man. I he- 
mistocles ancl Ihn ic Ies, Washington and Jeller- 
son. were not more completely exceptions in 
their seveial deinoc r.ic ic*s, and wcie assuredly 
much more splendid exceptions, than the 
Chathanis and Peels of the representaiixe aris- 
tocracy of Cheat Britain, or even the Siillys and 
Colberts of thearisloc r.itic monatchyol Fr.inrc*. 
A great minister, in the aristocratic govern- 
ments of mcjclern KuVope, is almost as rate a 
phenomenon as a great king. 

The comparisc^n, ilieiclorc, as to the intel- 
lectual allrihuics of a government, has to he 
made between a representative democ racy and 
a hurc'auc rac y: all other gcivernmenis may Ijc 
Iclt c)ut ot the account. And herre it must he 
acknowledged that a bureaucratic goveinment 
has, in some impc^rtaiu respects, greatly the ad- 
vantage. It aecumulatc’s experience, acf|Liires 
well-tried and wcll-considcrt*cl traditional max- 
ims, and makes provision for appropriate jjrac- 
tical knowlc'dgc in those wlm have the actual 
conduct (3f affairs. But it is not eciually favoiir- 
ahle to individual energy of mincl. The disease 
which afllicts bureaucratic governments, and 
which they usually die of, is routine. They per- 
ish by the immutahility of their maxims; ancl, 
still mcjrc, by the universal law that whatever 
becomes a routine loses its vital principle, and 
having no longer a mind acting within it, goes 
on revolving mechanically though the work 
it is intendccl to do remains undone. A bureau- 
cracy always tends to become a pcdaiilocracy. 
When the bureaucracy is the real government, 
the spirit of the corps (as with the Jesuits) 
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bears down the individuality of its more dis- 
tinguished members. In the profession of gov- 
ernment, as in other professions, the sole idea 
of the majority is to do what they have been 
taught; and it requires a popular government 
to enable the conceptions of the man of origi- 
nal genius among them to prevail over the ol>- 
striKtive spirit of trained mediocrity. Only in 
a popular government (setting apart the ac- 
cident of a highly inielligent despot) could Sir 
Rowland Jlill have been victorious over the 
Post Olhte. A popular government installed 
him in tlie I*ost Office, and made the body, in 
spite of itself, obey the im]>ulse given by the 
man who united special knowledge with indi- 
\idual vigour and originality. 'I’hat the Rom- 
an aristocracy escaped this characteristic dis- 
ease of a bureaucracy was evidently owing to 
its popular element. All spc‘(ial oflices, both 
those which gave a seat in the Senate and those 
which were sought by senators, were conierrecl 
by popular election. 'I he Russian gosernment 
is a characteristic exemplification of both the 
g(K/vi .ml )>.icl side of bureauciac); its fixed 
maxims, directed with Roman pei se\ eraiice to 
the same unflinchingly-pursued ends Irom age 
to age; the remarkable skill witli which those 
c’lids arc generally pursued: the frightfid in- 
ternal corruption, and the permanent organ- 
ised hostility tc3 improsements from without, 
which evc'U the autocratic poAver of a vigor- 
ous-mindcHl Kmperor is .seldom or ne\er sufli- 
cicni t<i o\erconic: the ]>.iiieiit obsituc tiveness 
of the body being in the long luri more than a 
match for the fnlul eneigy of one man. I hc 
Chinese Government, a bureaucracy of Man- 
darins, is. as far as known to us, another appar- 
ent exainjilc of the same cpialities and defects. 

In all luimaii affairs con (lie ting influences 
are reejuired to keep one another .disc and 
efficient even for their own proper u.ses; and 
the exclusive pursuit of one good object. a|)art 
from .some other which should accompaiis it. 
ends not in excess of one and defect of the 
other, but in the decay and Iciss eseii ot that 
which has been exclusisely cared hn\ Gov- 
c'rnment by trained officials cannot do, for a 
country, the things which can be done by a 
tree government; but it might be supposed 
capable of doing some things which tree gov- 
ernment, of itself, cannot do. Wc find, hoAV- 
ever. that an cmtsicle element of freedom is 
nc'cessary to enable it to do effectually or per- 
manently even its oAvn business. And .so. also, 
freedom cannot produce its best effects, and 
often breaks doAvn altogether, unless means 
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can be found of combining it with trained and 
skilled administration. There ccjuld not be a 
moment’s hesitation bciAveen representative 
government, among a people in any degree 
ripe for it, and the most perfect imaginable 
bureaucracy. But it is, at the same time, one 
of the most important ends of political insti- 
tutions, to attain as many ot the equalities of 
the one as arc consistent Avith the other; to 
secure, as far as they can be made compatible, 
the great acKantage* cjf the conduct ot affairs by 
skilled persons, bred to it as an intellectual 
profession, along with that of a general ccjii- 
trol vested in, and seriously c*xercisc*d b\. bod- 
ies representati\e ot the entire people. Much 
Avould be done icjAvards this end by reccjgnising 
the line of separation, discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, between the Avork of gcjvern- 
ment f>ropc*rly .so called, Avhich can only be 
Avell perforiiuxl after special cultivation, and 
that of selecting, w*iiching. and, Avhen needful, 
controlling the gcjveinois, Avhich in thi.s case, 
as in others, properly devolves, not on those 
who dci the avoi k, but on thcjse for Avhose bene- 
fit it ought to be clone. No progress at all can 
be made towards obtaining a .skilled demcjc- 
racy unless the denude rac a aie willing that the 
work Avhich reejuires skill should be dune b\ 
those Avho possess it. A democracy has enough 
to do in prcjviding ii.self Avith an amount of 
mental competency sulficient for its own prejp- 
cr Avoik, that of su|)ei iniendcncc and check. 

Hoav to obtain and secure this aniouiit is 
one of the cjucstioiis to be taken into considera- 
tion in judging of the proper constiiuiion of a 
reprcseiiiaii\e bocl\. In jiioportioii as its com- 
po'»iimn fails to secure this amount, the as- 
sembly Av’ill c'lic roach, by special acts, on the 
prc^vince of the cxeciuiAc; it Avill expel a good, 
or elesatc and uphold a bad, ministry: it Avill 
connive at, or oAcrlook in them, abuses of 
trust. Avill be delucU'd by their false pretences, 
or Avill withhold sup]>ort iiom those A\ho en- 
dcasour to fulfil iheii trust conscientiously: it 
will cc^untenanre. or impose, a selfish, a capii- 
cious and impiilsi\e, a short-sighted, ignorant, 
and prejudiced gcMicral policy, foreign and 
dciiiie.stic; it Avill abrogate good laAvs, c^r enact 
bad ones, let in ncAv e\ils, or cling with per- 
verse obstinacy to old: it Avill even, perhaps, 
under misleading impulses, momentary or per- 
manent, emanating fiom itself or from its con- 
stituents, tolerate or connive at proceedings 
Avhic h set hiAv aside altogether, in cases Avhere 
ecjiial justice Avould not he agreeable to popu- 
lar feeling. Such are among the dangers of rep- 
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resentative government, arising from a consti- 
tution of the representation which does not se- 
cure an adequate amount of intelligence and 
knowledge in the representative assembly. 

We next proceed to the evils arising from 
the prevalence of inodes of action in the repre- 
sentative body, dictated by sinister interests 
(to employ the useful phrase introduced by 
Bentham), that is, interests conflicting more or 
less w'ith the general good of the community. 

It is universally admitted that, of the evils 
incident to monarchical and aristocratic gov- 
ernments, a large proportion arise from this 
cause. The interest of the monarch, or the in- 
terest of the aristocracy, either collective or 
that of its individual members, is promoted, 
or they themselves think that it w’ill be pro- 
moted, by conduct opposed to that which the 
general interest of the community requires. 
The interest, for example, of the government 
is to tax heavily; that of the community is to 
be as little taxed as the necessary expenses of 
good govcrniiicnt permit. The interest of the 
king, and of the governing aristocracy, is to 
possess, and exercise, unlimited power over the 
people; to enforce, on their part, complete 
coiifcjrmity to the will and piefc;rences of the 
rulers. The interest of the people is to have 
as little control exercist^d over them in any re- 
spect as is consistent with attaining the legiti- 
mate ends of government. The interest, or ap- 
parent and supposed interest, of the king or 
aristocracy is to permit no censure of them- 
selves, at least in any form which they may con- 
sider either to threaten their power, or serious- 
ly to interfere with their free agency. The in- 
terest of the people is that there should be full 
liberty of cemsure on every public oflicer, and 
on every public act or measure. The interest of 
a ruling class, wdicther in an aristocracy or an 
aristocratic monarchy, is to assume to them- 
selves an endless variety of unjust privileges, 
sometimes benefiting their pockets at the ex- 
pense of the people, sometimes merely tending 
to exalt them above others, or, what is the same 
thing in different words, to degrade others 
below themselves. If the people arc disaffected, 
wiiich under such a government they are very 
likely to be, it is the interest of the king or 
aristocracy to keep them at a low level of in- 
telligence and eduratiem, fennent dissensions 
among them, and even prevent them from 
being too well off, lest they should “wax fat, 
and kick"; agreeably to the maxim of Cardinal 
Richelieu in his celebrated Testament Politi- 


que. All these things arc for the interest of a 
king or aristocracy, in a purely selfish point of 
view', unless a sufficiently strong counter-in- 
terest Js created by the fear of provcjking re- 
sistance. All these evils have been, and many 
of them still are, produced by the sinister in- 
terests of kings and aristocracies, where their 
power is sufficient to raise thenn above the 
opinion of the rest of the community; nor is 
it rational to expect, as a consequence of such 
a position, any other conduct. 

These things are superabundantly evident 
in the case of a monarchy or an aristocracy; 
but it is sometimes rather gratuitously assumed 
that the same kind of injurious influences do 
not operate in a democracy. Looking at de- 
mocracy in the way in which it is commonly 
conceived, as the rule of the numerical ma- 
jority, it is surely possible that the ruling power 
may be under the dominion of sectional or 
class interests, pointing to conduct dilferent 
from that which would be dictated by impar- 
tial regard for the* interest of all. Suppose the 
niaji>iity to be w’hites, the minority negroes, oi 
vice versa: is it likely that the majority would 
allow" ec)ual justice to the minority? Suppose 
the majority Catholics, the minority Protes- 
tants, or the reverse; will there not be the same 
danger? Or let the majority be English, the mi- 
noiity Irish, or the contrary: is there not a great 
probability c>f similar evil? In all countries 
there is a majoiity of poor, a minority who, 
in contradisiinciion, may be called rich. Be- 
tween these tw'C) classes, c^n many c]uesiions, 
there is complete opposition of apparent in- 
terest. We will suppose the majority sufficient- 
ly intelligent to be aware that it is not for 
their advantage to weaken the security cjf prop- 
erty, and that it w'oiild be weakened by any 
act of arbitrary spoliation. But is there not a 
considerable clanger lest they should thiwv 
upon the possessors of what is called realised 
property, and upon the larger incc^mes, an 
unfair share, or even the whole, of the bur- 
den of taxation; and having done so, add to 
the amount without scruple, expending the 
proceeds in nH>clcs supposed to conduce tcj the 
profit and ach'antage of the labouring class? 
Suppose, again, a minority of skilled labour- 
ers, a majoiity of unskillecl: the experience of 
many trade unions, unless they are greatly 
calumniated, justifies the apprehension that 
equality of earnings might be imposed as an 
obligation, and that piecework, payment by 
the hour, and all practic es which enable supe- 
rior industry or abilities to gain a siipericjr 
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reward might be put down. Legislative at- 
tempts to raise wages, limitation of competi- 
tion in the labour market, taxes or restric- 
tions on machinery, and on improvements of 
all kinds tending to dispense with any of the 
existing labour— even, perhaps, protection of 
the home producer against foreign industry- 
arc very natural (I do not venture to say 
whether {>robablc) results of a feeling of class 
interest in a gcjverning majority of manual 
labourers. 

It will be said that none of these things arc 
for the real interest of the most numerous 
class: icj which I answer, that if the cemduct 
of human beings was determined by no other 
interested considcTations than tliose which con- 
st itute their “real” interest, neither monarchy 
iif>r oligarchy would be such bad governments 
as they arc; for assuredly very strong argu- 
iiic'nis may be, and often have been, adduced 
to show that either a king or a governing sen- 
.ite are in mucii the most enviable posit ion, 
when ruling justly and vigilantly over an ac- 
tive, wealihy, enlightened, and high-niinded 
people, but a kingcjnly now and then, and an 
r)ligarchyin ikj known instance, hav e taken this 
exalted view of their self-interest: and why 
should we expect a loftier mode «)f thinking 
Irom the labouring classes? It is not what their 
intetest is. but what they suppose it to be, tliat 
is the iinp(irtant consideration with respect 
to their conduct: and it is cpiite conclusive 
against any theory ot government that it as- 
sumes the numerical majority to do habitually 
what is never done, nor expected tcj be done, 
save in very exceptional cases, by any other 
depositaries of power— namely, to direct their 
conduct by their real ultimate interest, in op- 
position to their immediate and apparent in- 
terest. No one, siircdy, can doubt that many 
of the pernicious measures above enumerated, 
and many cithers as bad, would be tor the im- 
mediate interest cif the general body cif un- 
skilled labourers. It is quite possible that they 
would be for the selfisli interest cif the whole 
existing generation ot the class, riie relaxaticin 
(if industry and activity, and diminished en- 
couragement to saving which would be their 
ultimate consecjuencc, might perhaps be little 
tell by the class of unskilled labourers in the 
space of a single lifetime. 

Some of the most fatal changes in human 
nflairs have been, as to their more iiianiiest 
immediate effects, beneficial. The establish- 
ment of the dc.spotismof the C;esars was a great 
benefit to the entire generation in which it 
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tc3ok place. It put a stop icj civil war, abated 
a vast amount of inalv'ersation and tyranny by 
prartcjrs and proconsuls; it fostered many of 
the graces of life, and intellectual cultivation 
in all departments not political; it produced 
monuments of liierary genius dazzling to the 
imaginations of shallow rc^aders of history, who 
dci not reflect that the men to wliom the des- 
potism of Augustus (as well as of Lorenzo dc’ 
Medici and of Louis XIV.) owes its biilliancy, 
were all harmed in the generation preceding. 
The acc umulatcxl riches, and the mental en- 
ergy and activity, produced by centuries of 
freedom, remained for the benefit of the first 
generation of slaves. Yet this was the com- 
mencement of a rcfrhne by whose gradual op- 
eration all the civilisaticjii which had been 
gained insensibly faded away, until ilie Em- 
pire, which had conf|uerecl and embraced the 
world in its grasp, so completely lost even its 
military efficiency, that invaders whom three 
or four legions had always sufficed to coerce 
were able to overrun and occupy nearly the 
whole (if its vast leiriiorv. The fresh impulse 
given by Clhristianity (ame but just in time to 
save arts and letters from perishing, and the 
human race from sinking back into pci haps 
eiidlc\ss night. 

When we talk of the interest of a body of 
men, or even of an individual man. as a prin- 
ciple determining their actions, the (picstioii 
what would be considered their interest by an 
unpiejudiced observer is one of ihc least im- 
portant parts of the whole matter. .\s Cole- 
ridge observes, the man makes the motive, not 
the motive the man. ^Vhat it is the man’s in- 
terest to do or refrain frrim depends Ic'ss on 
any outward eircunistances than upon whai 
sort of man he is. If vou wish to know what 
is practically a man’s interest, vou must kncjw 
the cast of his habitual feelings and thoughts. 
Everybodv has two kinds c^f interests, interests 
which he cares for, and interests which he docs 
not care for. Everybodv has selfish and unsel- 
fish interests, and a selfish man has cultivated 
the habit of caring for the former, and not 
caring for the latter. Every one has present 
and distant interests, and iheimprov idem man 
is he who cares for the present interesis and 
does not care for the distant. It matters little 
that on any correct calculation the laiicr may 
he the more considerable, if the ha hi is of his 
niiiul lead him t<f1fix his thoughts and wishes 
solely on the former. It would be vain to at- 
tempt to persuade a man wim heals his wife 
and illireats his children that he would be 
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happier if he lived in love and kindness with 
them. He would be happier if he were the kind 
of person who could so live: but he is not, 
and it is probably too late for him to become, 
that kind of person. Bein.t; what he is, the j»rati- 
Rcation of his love of domineering, and the 
indulgence of his ferocious temper, arc to his 
perceptions a greatei good to himself than he 
would be capable of deriving from the pleas- 
ure and afiection ot tlu»se dependent on him. 
He has no pleasure in their pleasure, and docs 
not care for their affection. His neighl)our, 
who does, is probably a hapjjier man than he; 
but could he be persuaded ol this, the persua- 
sion would, most likely, only still furtlu'r ex- 
asperate his malignity or his irritability. On 
the average, a j^ersf)n w-ho cares lc)r t)ther peo- 
ple, lor his country, or for mankind, is a hap- 
pier man than one who does run; but of 
what use is it to preach this doctrine to a man 
who cares for nothing but his own ease, or his 
own pocket? He cannot care for other people 
if he would. It is like preaching to the worm 
who crawls on the ground how much better it 
w'ould be for him if he w'eie an eagle. 

Now it is a universally observed fact that 
the two evil dispositions in cjiiestioii, the dis- 
position to prefer a man’s selfish interests to 
those w'hich he shares with other people, and 
his immediate and direct interests to those 
which are indirect and remote, are chaiactcr- 
istics most especially called forth and fostered 
by the possession ol power. The •moment a 
man, or a class of men, find themselves with 
power in their hands, the man’s individual in- 
terest, or the class’s scj)arate interest, accjuircs 
an entirely new degree ol importance in their 
eves. Finding themselves worshipped by others, 
they become worshippers of themselves, and 
think themselves entitled to be counted at a 
hundred times the value of other people; while 
the facility they acejuire of doing as they 
like without regard to (otisecjueiices insensibly 
weakens the habits which make men look for- 
ward even to such consecpiences as alfect them- 
selves. This is the meaning of the universal 
tradition, grounded on universal experience, 
of men’s being corrupted by powder. Every one 
knows how aljsurd it would be to infer from 
w'hat a man is or does when in a private sta- 
tion, that he will be and do exactly the like 
when a despot on a throne; where the bad 
parts of his human nature, instead of bemg 
restrained and kept in subordination by every 
circumstance of his life and by every person 
surrounding him, arc courte<l by all persons. 


and ministered toljyallcirc uinstances. It w«nild 
be (|iiiie as absurd to entertain a similar ex- 
pectation in rc^gard to a class of men; the 
Demos, or any othci. Let them be ever so mod- 
est and amenable to reason while there is a 
power over them stronger than they, we ought 
lo expect a total change in this res])ect when 
they theniselv'cs become the siroiigc'st power. 

Governments must be made for human be- 
ings as they are, or as they are capable of speed- 
ilv lu'toiiiing; and in any slate of ciiltivaticm 
which mankind, or any class among them, have 
vet att.'iined. or arc likely soon to attain, the 
interests by which they will he led, when they 
arc thinking only of self-intcTcst. will be al- 
most exclusively tliosc which are obvious at 
first sight, and which oj>erate on their pres- 
ent condition. It is cjiilv a disiiilerestcul regard 
for others, and espc*ciall) lor what comes after 
thcni. lor the idea of posterity, ol their coun- 
try, or ot mankind, whelhci gionnded on svin- 
paihy or on a consc ieii lions leeling. which ever 
directs the minds and ]>in pose's ol classes or 
bodies of men towards distant or niiobvious 
interests. .And it rannot he maintained that 
any form of govcinmcin would l)e rational 
which rc'quirc'd as a condition that tliese ex- 
alted principles of aciic^n should he the guid- 
ing and master motives in the conduct c.)f aver- 
age human be ings. A ceriaiti .nnoiint of con- 
science, and of clisinU'iested public spiiit, 
may f.iirh be calculated on in llie ciii/.ens of 
aiiv ca>innnniity ripe lor i epresentative govern- 
ineni. Hut it would be ridiculous to expert t 
such a degree of it, combined with such iiitel- 
Icctiial discernment, as would be prool against 
any plausible lalJacy lending to make that 
which was for their class interest appear the 
dictate of justice* and ol the general good. 

We all know’ what spec ious fallac ies may he 
urged in clelc'iice of ever) act of ifi just ice yet 
proposed lor the imaginary benefit of the mass. 
We know’ how many, not otherwise fools or 
had men, have thought if justifiable to repu- 
diate the national debt. We kncjw how many, 
not destitute of ability, and of considerable 
popular infiiience, think it fair to throw' the 
whole burthen of taxation upon savings, un- 
der the name of rcaliscxl propeiiy, allowing 
those whcjse ptogenitors and themselves have 
always sj)c nt all they received to remain, as a 
reward for .such exemplary conduct, wholly 
untaxed. We know what powerful arguments, 
the more dangerous becau.se there is a por- 
tion of truth in ihcmi, may be brought against 
all inheritance, against the pow'cr of bec|uest, 
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against every advantage which one person 
seems to have over another. We know how 
easily the uselessness ol almost every branch of 
knowledge may he proved, to the complete 
satislac tion of those who do not possess it. 1 low 
many, not altogether stupid men. think the 
scientific' study of Jangnages useless, think 
ancient literature useless, all erudition useless, 
logic and meiaphssics useless, jjoetry and the 
fine arts idle and Irivolous, pcditical economy 
purely mischievous? Even history has been pro- 
nounced useless and mischievous by able men. 
Nothing but that a((|u.iintaiue with external 
natuie, empirically ac(|uirc‘d. which serves di- 
rectly for the production ol objects necessary 
to existence or agreeable to the senses, woulcl 
gel its ulilit) reciognised it pc.‘ople had the least 
encouiagerneni to disbelieve it. Is it iTason- 
able to think that c*ven much more cultivated 
minds than tliose oi the nuinerical nrajority 
can be expended to be will have sej delicate a 
conscience, and so just arr aj^preciation of what 
is against their envn apparent interest, that 
they wr.i reject thc*se and the innuiirerable 
other tallacics which will press in upon them 
from all cjuariers as soon as they ccjmc into 
])ower, to induce them to follcDw their own 
sellisJr irrclinations and shor t sighted notions 
of their own good, in c)]>position to justice, at 
the expense of all cjthcr classes and ol poster- 
ity? 

(^iic of the greatest dangers, therefore, of 
democracy, as of all other forms of govt'rn- 
rnent, lies in the sinister inicTest ol lire holdc’rs 
oi jjower: it is the* danger of class legislation; 
of government intended lor (whether really 
c’lfec t ing it or not) the immediate berrelit of the 
domin.int c lass, to the lasliirg detiiment of the 
whole*. And one (»l the mcjsl important cpies- 
tions dc'niturdingconsideration. in determining 
the best constitution of a lepresenlalive gov- 
ernmc'iit, is how to prervide elhcacicnis securi- 
ties agaiir>l this evil. 

11 we consider as a class, politically speaking, 
atry number ol pc'i sons who have the sairre sin- 
ister inteic'st- that is, whose direct and appar- 
ent interest points towards the sai«e descrip- 
tion of bad measures; the desirable object 
would be that no class, and no c onrbinatiem ol 
tlassc's likely to combine, should be able to 
exercise a preponderarrt irrlluence in the g»»v- 
errurrcnl. A modern comiiiuiiity. not dixich'd 
within itself by strong antipathies <if race, 
language, or nationality, may be considered 
as in tlie main divisible into two scxiic^ns, 
which, inspire of partial xaiiaiions, corre- 


.spond c^n the whole w'ith two divergent cliieo 
tions of apparent interest, l.ei us call them 
(in brief general terms) labourers on the one 
hand, employers of labour on the other: in- 
cluding hciwever along with employers of la- 
bour, not only retired capitalists, and the pos- 
sessors of inherited wealth, but all that highly 
paid description of labourers (such as the pro- 
fessions) whose education and way of life as- 
similate them with the rich, and xvhcjse pros- 
pect and ambition it is to raise themselves in- 
to that class. With the labourers, on the* other 
hand, may be rankc*d thc^se smaller employers 
of lahniir, who by interests, habits, and educa- 
tional impressions are assimilated in wishes, 
tasters, and objects to the labouring classes; 
comprehending a large proportion of petty 
tradesmen. In a state ol society thus composed, 
il the representative system could l)e made 
ideally perfect, and if it were possible to main- 
tain it in that state, its organisation must be 
such that these two classes, manual labourers 
and their afiinities on one side, employers of 
labour and their affinities on the other, shcjuld 
be, in the arrangement of the representative 
system, equally balanced, each inlluencing 
about an (*qual number of \otes in Parli.imrnt: 
since, assuming that the majority of each class, 
in any dilfeience between them, would be 
niainlv goxernc'd by their class interests, there 
would be a minority ol each in whom that con- 
sidc*ration would be subordinate to reason, 
justice, and the gocxl of the xvhole: and iliis 
minority ol either, joining with the whole of 
the other, would turn the scale against any de- 
mands ol their own majority which were not 
such as oiiglit to prevail. 

"I'he reason w hv, in any tolerable constituted 
sociei\, justice and the general interest mostly 
in the end cairy their point, is that the separate 
and selfish interests of mankind arc almost 
ahxaxs dixided: some are interc^sted in what 
is wrong, but some. also, haxc their private 
interest on the side of what is riglu: and those 
w!io .lie governed by higher considerations, 
tlunigh uu^ lew and weak to prevail against the 
whole of the others, iisuallv alter siiHicieiit 
disc ussion and agitation heconic si rong enough 
to turn the balance in favour of the body cjf 
pi ivaie interests wbic h is on the same side with 
them. "The representative system ought to be 
so (CJiistitiiied as to maintain tliis state of 
things: it ought lun to allow any ol the various 
sectional interests tc> be so powciful as to be 
capable of prevailing against truth and justice 
and the other .sectional interests combined. 
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There ought always to be such a balance pre- 
served among personal interests as may render 
any one of them dependent for its successes on 
carrying with it at least a large proportion 
of those who act on higher motives and more 
comprehensive and distant views. 

Chapter 7 

Of True and False Democracy; Repre- 
sentation of All, and Representation 
of the Majority only 

It has been seen that the dangers incident to 
a representative democracy are of two kinds: 
danger of a low grade of intelligence in the 
representative body, and in the? popular opin- 
ion which controls it; and danger of class leg- 
islation on the peart of the numerical majority, 
these being all composed of the same class. We 
have next to consider how far it is possible so 
to organise the democracy as, withcjiu inter- 
fering materially with the characteristic bene- 
fits of democratic government, to do away with 
these two great evils, or at least to abate them, 
in the utmost degree attainable by human con- 
trivance. 

The common mode of attempting this is by 
limiting the democratic character of the repre- 
sentaticjii, through a mc^re or less restricted 
suffrage. But there is a previous cons.ideration 
which, duly kept in view, considerably mc^di- 
fies the circumstances wiiich are supposed to 
render such a restriction necessa|y. A com- 
pletely ecjual deiTi»Kracy, in a nation in which 
a single class composes the numerical majority, 
cannot be divested of certain evils; but those 
evils are greatly aggravated by the fact that 
the democracies which at present exist are not 
equal, but systematically unequal in favour of 
the predominant class. 7' wo very different 
ideas are usually confounded under the name 
democracy. The pure idea of democracy, ac- 
cording to its definition, is the government of 
the w'hole people by the W'hole people, equally 
represented. Democracy as commcmly con- 
ceived and hitherto practised is the govern- 
ment of the whole people by i mere ma jority 
of the people, exclusively represented. 'Fhc 
former is synonymous with the ccjuality of all 
citizens; the latter, strangely confounded with 
it, is a government of privilege, in favcjur of 
the numerical majority, who alone possess 
practically any voice in the State. 'I bis is the 
inevitable consequence of the manner in whk;h 
the votes arc now taken, to the complete dis- 
franchisement of minorities. 


The confusion of ideas here is great, but it 
is so easily cleared up that one would suppose 
the slightest indication w'ould be sufficient to 
place the matter in its true light before any 
mind of average intelligence. It would be so, 
but for the power of habit; owing to which 
the simplest idea, if unfamiliar, has as great 
difficulty in making its way to the mind as a 
far more complicated one. 'I'hat the minority 
must yield to the majority, the smaller number 
to the greater, is a familiar idea; and accord- 
ingly men think there is no necessity for using 
their mitids any lunher, and it does not occur 
to them that there is any medium between al- 
lowing ihesmallcr number to be equally power- 
ful with thegreater, and blotting out the small- 
er number altogether. In a represeritaiive body 
actually deliberating, the minority must oi 
course be overruled; and in an equal democ- 
racy (since the o|>inions of the constituents, 
when they insist on them, cleienninc those of 
the rep rc^senta live body) the majority of the 
people, through iheii rej:)rc\sentativcs, will emt- 
vote and prevail over the minority and their 
representatives. But does it follow that the 
minority should have no representatives at all? 
Because the majority ought to prevail over the 
minority, must the majority have all the? votes, 
the minority none? Is it necessary that the 
minority should not v\cn be hearcl? Nothing 
but habit and old association can rctotuile 
any reasonable being to the needless injustice. 
In a really ecpial democracy, every or any sec- 
tion would be represented, not disproportion- 
ately, but proportionately. A majority of the 
electors would always have a majority of the 
representatives; but a minority of the electors 
would alwMys have a minority of the represent- 
atives. Man fr>r man they would be as fully 
repiesentcd as the majority. Unless they are, 
there is not ecpial government, but a govern- 
ment of inecjuality and privilege: one part of 
the people rule over the rest: there is a part 
who.se fair and ccjual sliarc of influence in the 
representation is withheld from them; ccjntrary 
to all just govcrnmcnij out, above all, contrary 
to the principle of dcmcxTacy, which professes 
ecpiality as its very root and foundation. 

The injustice and violaticjti of principle are 
not less flagrant because those who suffer by 
them are a minority;; for there is not equal 
suffrage where every single individual does not 
count for as much as any other single individ- 
ual in the community. But it is not only a mi* 
nority who suffer. Democracy, thus constitut- 
ed, does not even attain its ostensible object. 
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that of giving the powers of government in all 
cases to the numerical majority. It docs some- 
thing very different: it gives them to a major- 
ity of the majority; who may be. and often arc, 
but a minority of the whole. All principles are 
most effectually tested by extreme cases. Sup- 
pose then, that, in a country governed by 
equal and universal suffrage, there is a contest- 
ed election in every constituency, and cver\ 
clettion is carried by a small majority. The 
Parliament thus brought together represents 
little more than a bare majority of the people. 
This Paiiiamcnt proceeds to legislate, and 
ado|>ts important measures by a bare majority 
of itself. What guarantee is there that these 
measuies accord with the wishes of a majoritv 
of the people? Nearly half the electors, having 
been out\oted at the hustings, have had no 
inllucnce at all in the decision; and the whole 
of these may be, a majority of them probably 
are, hostile to the measures, having voted 
against those by whom they have been carried. 

Of the remaining electors, nearly half have 
chosen It piesentatives who, by supposition, 
have voted against the measuies. Jt is possi- 
ble, therefore, and not at all improbable, that 
the opinion which has prevailed w'as agreeable 
only to a minority of the nation, though a ma- 
jority of that portion of it whom the institu- 
tions of the country have erected into a ruling 
class. If democracy means the certain ascend- 
ancy of the majority, there are no means of 
insuring that but by allowing every individual 
figure to tell equally in the summing up. Any 
minority left out, either purposely or by the 
play of the machinery, gives the power not to 
the majority, but to a minority in some other 
part of the scale. 

The only answer w'hich can possibly be made 
to this reasoning is, that as different opinions 
predominate in different localities, the opin- 
ion which is in a minority in some places has 
a majority in others, and on the whole every 
opinion which exists in the constituencies ob- 
tains its fair share of voices in the representa- 
tion. And this is roughly true in the present 
state of the constituency; if it were not, the 
discordance of the House with the general 
sentiment of the country would soon become 
evident. But it would be no longer true if the 
present constituency were much enlarged; still 
less, if made co-extensive with the whole popu- 
lation; for in that case the majority in every 
locality would consist of manual labourers; 
and when there was any question pending* on 
which these classes were at issue with the. test 
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of the community, no other class could suc- 
ceed in getting represented anywhere. Even 
now, is it not a great grievance that in every 
Parliament a very numerous portion of the 
electors, willing and anxious to be represent- 
ed, have no member in the House for whom 
they have voted? Is it just that every elector of 
Marylebonc is obliged to be represented by 
two nominees of the vestries, every elector of 
1‘insbury or I.ambeth by those (as is generally 
believed) of the publicans? The constituencies 
to which most of the highly educated and pub- 
lic spirited persons in the country belong, those 
of the large towns, are now, in great part, either 
unrepresented nr misrepresented. The electors 
who are on a different side in party politics 
from the local majority are unrepresented. Of 
those who are on tlie same side, a large propor- 
tion are misrepresented: having been obliged 
to accept the man who had ilie greatest num- 
ber of suppoitcrs in their political party, 
though his opinions may differ from theirs on 
every other point. "I he state of things is, in 
some respects, even worse than it the minority 
were not allowed to vote at all; for then, at 
least, the majority might have a menilxT who 
would represent their own best mind: while 
now, the nctessity of not dividing the parts, for 
fear of letting in its opponents, induces ail to 
vote ciiher for the first person who presents 
himself ivcaring their colours, or for the one 
brought forward by their local leaders: and 
these, if we pay them the compliment, which 
they very seldom deserve, of supposing their 
choice to be unbiassed by their personal inter- 
ests, are compelled, that they may be sure of 
mustering their whole strength, to bring for- 
ward a candidate whom none of the party will 
strongly object to— that is, a man without any 
distinctive peculiarity, any knowm opinions 
except the shibboleth of the party. 

7'his is strikingly exemplified in the United 
States; where, at the election of President, the 
strongest party never dares put forward any of 
its strongest men, because every one of these, 
from the mere fact that he has been long in 
the public eye, has made himself objectionable 
to some portion or other of the party, and is 
therefore not so sure a card for rallying all 
their votes as a person who has never been 
heard of by the public at all until he is pro- 
duced as the candidate. Thus, the man who is 
diosen, even by di^trongest party* represents 
perhaps the read wishes only of the narrow 
margin by whidi that party ootiioiitbm, 
<Hher.. Any aectiott whose support h 
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to success possesses a veto on the candidate. only for two; and Mr. Disraeli, in the recent 


Any section which holds out more obstinately 
than the rest can compel all the others to adopt 
its nominee: and this superior pertinacity is 
unhappily more likely to be found among 
those who are holding out for their f)wn in- 
terest than for that of the public. The choice 
of the majority is therefore very likely to be 
determined by that portion of the body who 
arc the most timid, the most narrow-minded 
and prejudiced, or who cling most tenaciously 
to the exclusive class-interest: in which case 
the electoral rights of the minority, while use- 
less for the ])urposes for which votes are given, 
serve only lor compelling the majority to ac- 
cept the candidate of the weakest or worst por- 
tion of themselves. 

That, while recognising these evils, many 
should tonsider them as the necessary price 
paid for a tree government is in no way sur- 
prising: it was the opinion of all the friends of 
freedom up to a recent period. But the habit 
of passing them over as irremediable has be- 
come so inveterate that many persons seem 
to have lost the capacity of looking at them as 
things which they would be glad to remedy if 
they could. From despairing of a cure, there 
is too often but cjne step to denying tlie dis- 
ease; and from this follows dislike to having a 
remedy proposed, as if the proposer \Yere < reat- 
ing a mischief instead of offering relief from 
one. People are so inured to the evils that they 
feel as if it were unreasonable, if ngt wrong, to 
complain of them Yet, avoidable or not, he 
must be a purblind' lover of liberty on whose 
mind they do not w'cigh; w’ho would not re- 
joice at the discovery that they could be dis- 
pensed with. Now, nothing is more certain 
than that the virtual blotting-out of the minor- 
ity is no necessary or natural consequence of 
freedom; that, far from having any connection 
with democracy, it is diametrically opposed 
to the first principle of democracy, representa- 
tion in proportion to numbers. It is an essen- 
tial part of democracy that minorities should 
be adequately represented. No real democracy, 
nothing but a false show of democracy, is pos- 
sible without it. 

Those who have seen and felt, in some de- 
gree, the force of these considerations, have 
proposed various expedients by which the evil 
may be, in a greater or less degree, mitigated. 
Lord John Russell, in one of his Reform Bills, 
introduced a provision, that certain constitu- 
encies should return three members, and that 
in these each elector should be allowed to vote 


debates, revived the memory of the fact by re- 
proaching him for it; being of opinion, ap- 
parently, that it befits a Conservative states- 
man to regard only means, and to disown 
scornfully all fellow-feeling with any one who 
is betrayed, even once, into thinking of ends.* 
Others have projmsed that each elector should 
be allowed to vote only for one. By cither of 
these plans, a minority ecjualling or ext ceding 
a third of the local constituency, would be 
able, if it attempted no more, to return one 
out of three members. 'Fhe same result rniglit 
be attained in a still better way if, as proposed 
in an able pamphlet by Mr. James Garth 
Marshall, the elector retained his three votes, 
but was at liberty to bestow them all upon the 
same candidate. These st hemes, though in- 
finitely better than none at all, arc yet but 
makesliifls, and attain the end in a very im- 
perfect manner; since all local minorities of 
less than a third, and all minorities, however 
numerous, which are made up from several 
constituencies, would remain unrepresented. 
It is much to be lamented, however, that none 
of these plans have been carried into ellect, as 
any of them would have recognised the right 
principle, and piepared the way for its more 
complete af)plication. But real ecjuality of rep- 
resentation is not obtained unless any set of 
electors amounting to the average number of 
a const itueiuy, wlun’ever in the country they 
happen to reside, have the power of combin- 
ing with one another to return a representa- 

blunclerof Mr. Disraeli (from which, great- 
ly to his credit. Sir Joliii rakingtoii texjk an op- 
poriiinity, soon after, of separating himself) is a 
s|>e:iking instance among many, how little the Con- 
servative leatlcrs nncieistand (Conservative piiiici- 
ples. Without presuming to require from political 
parties such an ainoimt cjf virtue and discernment 
as that they should conipiehend, and know when 
to apply, the principles of their opponents, we 
mav yet say that it would be a great iniprovenicnl 
if each parly nnderstood and acted upon its own. 
Well would it be for England if Coiisci va lives 
voted consistently for everything conservative, and 
Liberals for cvei\ tiling 1il>eral. Wc should not 
then have to wait long for things which, like the 
picscnt and many other great measures, arc enii- 
nc'iitly both the one arul the o:her. 'I'he Conserva- 
tives. as being liy tlie law of their existence the 
stupidest party, have much the greatest sins of 
this description to answer for: and it is a mclaii 
choly truth, that if any measure were proposed, 
on any subject, truly, largely, and far-sighleclly 
consc-rvalive, even if I.iherals were willing to vote 
for it, the great hulk of tlic Conservative party 
woulcl iiish blindly in and prevent it from being 
carried. 
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live. This degree of perfection in representa- 
tion appeared impracticable until a man of 
great capacity, fitted alike for large general 
views and for the contrivance of practical de- 
tails — Mr. Thomas Hare— had proved its possi- 
bility by drawing up a scheme for its accom- 
plishment, embodied in a Draft ot an Act of 
Parliament: a scheme which has the almost un- 
paralleled merit of carrying out a great princi- 
ple of government in a manner approaching to 
ideal perfection as regards the special object 
in view, while it attains incidentally several 
other ends of scarcely inferior impcirtance. 

According to this plan, the unit of represen- 
tation, the cjuota cjf eiccujrs who would be en- 
titled to have a member to themselves, would 
be ascertained by the ordinary process of tak- 
ing averages, the number of vcjters being di- 
\ided by the number of seats in the House: 
and every candidate wlm obtained that c|uoia 
would be returned, from henvever gieat a num- 
ber of local constituencies it might be gath- 
ered. I'he votes would, as at present, be given 
locally; but any elector would be at liberty to 
vote for any candidate in whatever part of the 
country he might offer himself. T hose electors, 
therefore, who did not wish to be represented 
by any of (he local candidates, might aid by their 
vote in the return c^f the person they liked best 
among all those throughout the country who 
had expressed a willingness to be chosen. This 
would, so far, give reality to (he electoral rights 
of the cjihcrwisc virtually disfranchised minor- 
ity. Kut it is important that not those alone 
wlio relusc to vote for any of the local candi- 
dates, but thcjse also who vole for one of them 
and are deieated, should be enabled to find 
elsewhere the leprescniation which they have 
not succeeded in obtaining in their own dis- 
trict. 1 1 is therelore provided that an elector may 
deliver a voting paper, containing other names 
in addition to the one which stands foremost 
in his preference. His vote w’ould only be 
counted for one candidate; but if the object 
of his first choice failed to be returned, from 
not having obtained the c]uota. his second per- 
haps might be more fortunate. He may extend 
his list to a greater number, in the order of 
his preference, so that if the names which stand 
near the top of the list either cannot make up 
the cpioia, or are able to make it up without 
his vote, the vole may still be used for some 
one w'honi it may assist in returning. To ob- 
tain the full number of members reejuired to 
complete the f louse, as well as to prevent very 
popular candidates from engrossing nearly all 
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the suffrages, it is necessary, how^ever many 
votes a candidate may obtain, that ncj more of 
them than the (}uota should be counted for his 
return: the remainder of those who voted for 
him would have their votes cc3untcd for the 
next person on their respective lists who need- 
ed them, and could by their aid complete the 
c|uota. To determine w^hich of a candidate's 
vcites should be used for his return, and w'hjch 
set free for others, scscral methods are pro- 
posed, into w'ln'ch w'e shall nc^t here enter. He 
would ol course retain the votes of all those 
who w'ould not otherwise be repicsented; and 
for the remainder, drawing hits, in default of 
bc'tter, w'ould be an unobjc*ctionable expe- 
dient. The voting papers would be conveyed 
to a central oIRcc, w'here the vcites would be 
counted, the number of first, second, third, 
and other votes given for each candidate as- 
certaiitcd, and the quota w'ould be allotted to 
every one w^ho could make it up, until the 
number of the House was complete: first votes 
being preferred to second, second to third, 
and so forth. T he voting papers, and all the 
elements of the calculation, would be placed 
in public repositories, accessible to all whom 
they concerned; and if any one w'ho had ob- 
tained the quota was not duly returned it 
woidd be in his power easily to prove it. 

T hese are the main provisionsof the scheme. 
For a more minute knowledge of its very sim- 
ple machinery, 1 must refer to Mr. Hare's 
Treatise on the Election of Representatives 
(a small volume published in 1859),^ and to a 
pamphlet by Mr. Henry Fawcett (now' Pro- 
fessor of Political Fconomy in the University 
of Cambridge), published in 1860. and entitled 
Mr. Hare’s Refoirn Btll simplified and ex- 
plained. T his last is a \ery clear and concise 
exposition of the plan, reduced to its simplest 
elements, by the omission of some of Mr. 
Hate's original provisions, which, though in 
themsehes beneficial, were thought to take 
more from the simplicity of the scheme than 
they added to its practical usefulness. The 
more these works are studied the stronger, 1 
venture to pi edict, w’ill be the impression of 
the perfect feasibility of the scheme, and its 
transcendant advantages. Such and so numer- 
ous are these, that, in my conviction, they 
place Mr. Hare's plan among the very great- 
est improvements yet made in the theory and 
practice of governrifent, 

H11 a second edition, published recently, Mr. 
Hare has made impoi taut improvements in some 
of the detailed provisions. 
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In the first place, it secures a representation, 
in proportion to numbers, of every division 
of die electoral body: not two great parties 
alone, with perhaps a few large sectional mi- 
norities in particular places, but every minor- 
ity in the w'hole nation, consisting of a sulTi- 
ciently large number to be, on principles of 
equal justice, entitled to a representative. 
Secondly, no elector would, as at present, be 
nominally represented by some one whom he 
had not chosen. Every member of the House 
would be the representative of a unanimous 
constituency. He would represent a thousand 
electors, or two thousand, or five thousand, or 
ten thousand, as the quota might be. every one 
of whom would have not only voted for him, 
but selected him from the whole country; not 
merely from the assortment of two or three 
perhaps rotten oranges, w'hich may be the only 
choice offered to him in his local market. Un- 
der this relation the tie between the elector 
and the representative would be of a strength, 
and a value, of which at present w'e have no 
experience. Every one of the electors would 
be personally identified with his representa- 
tive, and the representative with his constit- 
uents. Every elector who voted for him w'ould 
have done so either because, among all the 
candidates for Parliament who arc favourably 
known to a certain number of electors, he is 
the one who best expresses the voter’s own 
opinions, or because he is one of those whose 
abilities and character the vcjter most respects, 
and whom he most willingly trusts to think 
for him. The member would represent per- 
sons, not the mere bricks and mortar of the 
town— the voters themselves, not a few vestry- 
men or parish notabilities merely. All, how- 
ever, that is worth preserving in the represen- 
tation of places would be preserved. Though 
the Parliament of the nation ought to have 
as little as possible to do with purely local 
affairs, yet,, while it has to do with them, there 
ought to be members specially commissioned 
to look after the interests of every important 
locality: and these there would still be. In 
every locality which could make up the c^uota 
within itself, the majority would generally 
prefer to be represented by one of themselves; 
by a person of local knowledge, and residing in 
the locality, if there is any such person to be 
found among the candidates, who is otherwise 
well qualified to be their representative. It 
would be the minorities chiefly, who being un- 
able to retuni the local member, wTjuld look 
out elsewhere for a candidate likely to obtain 


other votes in addition to their own. 

Of all modes in which a national represen- 
tation can possibly be constituted, this one 
affords the best security for the intellectual 
qualifications desirable in the representatives. 
At present, by universal admission, it is becom- 
ing more and more dilliculi for any one who 
has only talents and character to gain admis- 
sion into the House of Commons. The only 
persons who can get elected are those who pos- 
sess local influence, or make their way by lav- 
ish expenditure, or who, on the invitation of 
three or four tradesmen or attorneys, are sent 
down by one of the two great parties from their 
London clubs, as men whose votes the party 
can depend on under all circumstances. On 
Mr. Hare’s system, those who did not like ihe 
local candidates, or who could not succeed in 
carrying the local candidate they preferred, 
would have the power to fill up their voting 
papers by a selection from all the persons of 
national reputation, on the list of candidates, 
with whose general political principles they 
w'ere in sympathy. Almost every person, there- 
fore, who had made himself in any way hon- 
ourably distinguished, though devoid of local 
influence, and having swmn allegiance to no 
political party, would have a fair chance of 
making up the cpioia; and with this cncouiagc- 
ment such persons might be expected to oiler 
themselves, in numbers hitherto undreamt of. 
Hundreds of able men of independent thought, 
who would have no chance whatever of being 
chosen by the majority of any existing con- 
stituency, have by their writings, or their ex- 
ertions in some field of public usefulness, 
made themselves known and approved by a 
few persons in almost every district of the 
kingdom; and if every vote that would be 
given for them in every place could be counted 
for their election, they might he able to com- 
plete the number of the quota. In no other 
way which it seems possible to suggest would 
Parliament be so certain of containing the 
very fHite of the croiiiitry. 

And it is not solely through the votes of 
minorities that this system of election wcjuld 
raise the intellectual standard of the House 
of Commons. Majorities would be compelled 
to look out for members of a much higher cali- 
bre. When the individuals composing the ma- 
jority wcmld no longer be reduced to Hobson’s 
choice, of cither voting for the person brought 
forward by their local leaders or not voting 
at all; when the nominee of the leaders would 
have to ciicoiinier the competition not solely 
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o£ the candidate of the minority, but of all the 
men of established reputation in the country 
who were willing to serve; it would be impos- 
sible any longer to foist upon the electors the 
first person who presents himself with the 
catcliwords of (he party in his mouth and three 
or four thousand pounds in his pocket. The 
majority W'ould insist on having a candidate 
worthy of their choice, c)r they would carry 
their votes somewhere else, and the minority 
would prevail. 7'he slavery of the majority to 
the least estimable portion of their number 
would be at an end: the very best and most 
capable of the local notabilities would be put 
forward by preference; if possible, such as were 
known in some advantageous way beyond the 
locality, that their local strength might have a 
chance of being femified by stray votes from 
elsewhere. Constituencies would become com- 
petitors for the best candidates, and would vie 
with one another in selecting from among the 
men of local kncjwledge and connections those 
who wi^f -' most distinguished in every other 
respect. 

i’hc natural tendency of representative gov- 
ernment, as of modern civilisation, is towards 
ccjllettive mediocrity: and this tendency is in- 
creased by all reductions and extensions of the 
franchise, their effect being to place the princi- 
pal power in the hands of classes more and 
more below the highest level of instruction in 
the conimunity. But though the superior intel- 
lects and characters will necessarily be out- 
numbered, it makes a great diftercnce whether 
or not they are heard. In the false democracy 
which, instead of giving representation to all 
gives it only to the local majorities, the voice 
of the instructed minority may have no organs 
at all in the representative body. It is an ad- 
mitted fact that in the American demcxTacy, 
which is constructed on this faulty niocUd, the 
highly-cultivated members of the community, 
except such of them as are willing to sacrifice 
their own opinions and models of judgment, 
and become the servile mouthpieces of their 
inferiors in knowledge, seldom even offer them- 
selves for Congress or the Slate Legislatures, 
so little likelihood have they of being returned. 

Had a plan like Mr. Hare’s by good fortune 
suggested itself to the enlightened and patri- 
otic founders of the American Republic, the 
Federal and State Assemblies w'ould have con- 
tained many of these distinguished men, and 
democracy would have been spared its great- 
est reproach and one of its most formidable 
evils. Against this evil the system of personal 
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representation, proposed by Mr. Hare, is al- 
most a spccitic. The minority of instructed 
minds scattered through the local constitu- 
encies would unite to return a number, pro- 
portioned to their own numbers, of the very 
ablest men the country contains. They would 
be under the strongest inducement to choose 
such men, since in no other mode could they 
make their small numerical strength tell Cor 
anything considerable. The representatives of 
the majority, besides that they w'ould them- 
selves be improved in quality by the operation 
of the system, wriuld no longer have the whole 
field to themselves. They would indeed out- 
number the others, as much as the one class of 
electors outnumbers the other in the country: 
they could always outvote them, but they would 
speak and vote in their presence, and subject 
to their criticism. When any diflerencc arose, 
they-Would have to meet the arguments of the 
instructed few by reasons, at least apparently, 
as cogent: and since they could not, as those 
do who are speaking to persons already unani- 
mous, simply assume that they are in the right, 
it would occasionally happen to them to be- 
come convinced that they were in the WTong. 
As they would in general be well-meaning (lor 
thus much may reasonably be expected from a 
fairly-chosen national representation), their 
own minds w*ould be insensibly raised by the 
influence of the minds with which they were in 
contact, or even in conflict. The champions of 
unpopular doctrines would not put forth their 
arguments merely in books and periodicals, 
read only by their own side; the opposing 
ranks wxnild mcc^t face to face and hand to 
hand, and there wT>uld be a fair comparison 
of their intellectual strength in the presence 
of the country. It would then be found out 
whether the opinion which prevailed by count- 
ing votes would also prevail if the votes were 
weighed as well as counted. 

The multitude have often a true instinct for 
distinguishing an able man, when he has the 
means of displaying his ability in a fair field 
before them. If such a man fails tcj obtain at 
least some portion of his just weight, it is 
through institutions or usages which keep him 
out of sight. In the old democracies there were 
no means of keeping out of sight any able man: 
the bema was open to him; he needed nobody’s 
consent to become, a public adviser. It is not 
so in a representative government; and the 
best friends of representative democracy can 
hardly be without misgivings that the Themis- 
toclcs or Demosthenes, whose counsels would 
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have saved the nation, might be unable during 
his whole life ever to obtain a seat. But if the 
presence in the representative assembly can be 
insured of even a few of the first minds iii the 
country, though ihe remainder consist only of 
average minds, the innuence of these leading 
spirits is sure to make itself sensibly felt in the 
general deliberations, even though they be 
known to be, in many respects, opposed to the 
tone of popular opinion and feeling. 1 am un- 
able to conceive any mode by which the pres- 
ence of such minds can be so positively in- 
suicd as by that prciposcd by Mr. Hare. 

I’his portion of the Assembly would also be 
the appropriate organ of a great social func- 
tiem, for which there is no provision in any 
existing democracy, but which in no govern- 
ment can remain permanently unlulfilled with- 
out condemning that gcjverninent to infallible 
degeneracy and decay. This may be called the 
function of Antagonism. In every govern- 
ment there is some power stronger than all the 
rest; and the power which is strongest tends 
pcr])etually to become the sole power. Partly 
by intention, and partly unconsciously, it is 
ever striving to make all other things bend to 
itself; and is not content while there is any- 
thing which makes permanent head against it, 
any influence not in agreement with its spirit. 
Yet if it succeeds in suppressing all rival in- 
fluences, and moulding everything after its 
own mcKlcl, improvement, in that country, is 
at an end, and decline commences.’Hunian im- 
provement is a pvcxluct of many factcjrs, and 
no power ever yet constituted among man- 
kinci includes thcmi all: even the mcjst benefi- 
cent power only contains in itself some of 
the requisites ol good, and the remainder, if 
progress is to continue, must be derived from 
some other source. No community has ever 
long continued progressive, but while a con- 
flict was going on between the strongest power 
in the community and some rival power; be- 
tw'ccn the spiritual and tempcjral authorities; 
the military or territorial and the industrious 
classes; the king and the people; the errthodox 
and religious reformers. When the victory on 
either side was so complete as to put an end to 
the strife, and no other conflict took its place, 
first stagnation followed, and then decay. The 
ascendancy of the numerical majority is less 
unjust, and on the whole lessmischievoiis, than 
many others, but it is attended with the very 
same kind of dangers, and even more certain- 
ly; for when the government is in the hands of 
One or a Few, the Many are always existent as 


a rival power, which may not be strong enough 
ever to control the other, but whose opinion 
and seniimeiit are a moral, and even a social, 
support to all who, either fnmi conviction or 
contrariety of interest, arc opposed to any of 
the tendencies of the ruling autliority. But 
w^hen the Democracy is supreme, there is no 
One or Few strong ciumgh for dissentient 
opinions and injured or menaced interests to 
lean upon. 'Fhc great difficulty of democratic 
goveriiincnt has hitherto seemed to be, how tcj 
provide, in a dcmcKraiic society, what cir- 
cumstances have provided hitherto in all the 
societies which have maiiuained themselves 
ahc‘ad of others— a social support, a point 
d'appiii, for individual resistance to the tcird- 
encies c^f the ruling p(;wer; a protection, a 
rallying point, foropinionsand interests which 
the ascendant public opinion views with dis- 
favc3ur. For want of such a point (Vappui, the 
older societies, and all but a few modern ones, 
either fell into dissolution or became station- 
ary (which means slow deterioration) through 
the exclusi\e piedom inane e of a part only of 
the conditions of social and mental well-being. 

Now, this gr(*ar want the system cjf Personal 
Represcnialion is fittc'd lo supply in the most 
perfect manner which the c in umstanccs of 
modern society admit ol. The only cjuarier in 
which to locjk for a sijpplcment, or completing 
corrective, to the instincts of a demociatic 
majority, is the instructed minority: but, in 
the cjrdinary mode of constituting democracy, 
this minority has no organ: Mr. Hare's system 
provides one. The representatives who vvcuild 
be rcturnc'd to Parliament by the aggregate 
of minorities would alien d that organ in its 
greatest perfection. A separate organisation 
of the instrucic!d classes, even if practicable, 
w'ould be invidious, and could only escape 
from being onensivc by being totally without 
influcmce.Butifthe rlite of these classes formed 
part of the Parliament, by the same title as 
any other of its members— by representing the 
same number ol citi/ciis, the same numerical 
fraction of the national will— their presence 
could give umbrage to nobody, while they 
wcnild be in the position of highest vantage, 
both for making their opinions and counsels 
heard on all important subjects, and for tak- 
ing an active part in public business. 'I'hcir 
abilities would probably draw to them more 
than their numerical share of the actual ad- 
ministration of government; as the Athenians 
did not confide responsible public functions 
to Cleon or jHyperbolus (the employment of 
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Cleon at Pylos and Amphipolis was purely ex- 
ceptional), but Nicias, and 'riieramcnes, and 
Alcibiades, were in constant einploynicnt both 
at home and abroad, though known to sym- 
pathise more with oligarchy than with democ- 
racy. The instructed minority would, in the 
actual voting, count only for their numbers, 
but as a moral power they would count for 
much more, in virtue of their knowledge, and 
of the inlluencc it would give them over the 
rest. An arrangement better adapted to keep 
popular opinion within reason and justice, 
and to guard it from the various deteriorating 
influences which assail the weak side of dcmoc- 
racy, could scarcely by human ingenuity be de- 
vised. A democratic people would in this way 
be providc'd with what in any other way it 
would almost certainly miss— leaders of a high- 
er grade of intellect and character than itself. 
Modern democracy would have its occasional 
Pericles, and its habitual group c>f superior 
and guiding minds. 

Whn .11 this array of reasons, cjf the most 
fundamental character, on the affirmative side 
of the (question, what is there on the negative? 
Nothing that will sustain examination, when 
people- can once be induced to bestow any real 
cxamiiiaticjn upon a new thing. Those indeed, 
if any such there be, who, under pretence of 
ec|tial justice, aim only at substituting the class 
ascendant y of the poor for that of the rich, will 
of course be unfavourable to a scheme svhich 
places both c^n a level. But I dcj not believe 
that any such wish exists at present among the 
working classes of this country, ilmugh 1 would 
not answer for tlic effect which opportunity 
and demagogic artifices may hereafter have in 
exciting it. In the United States, where the 
numerical majority have long been in full pos- 
session of collective despotism, they would 
probably be as unwilling to part with it as a 
single despot or an aristocracy. But 1 believe 
that the English democracy would as yet be 
content with protec tion against the clas.s legis- 
lation of others, withc:>ut claiming the power 
to exercise it in their turn. 

Among the ostensible objectors to Mr. Hare’s 
scheme, some profess to think the plan un- 
workable; but these, it will be tound, arc gen- 
erally people who have barely heard of it, or 
have given it a very slight and cursciry exam- 
ination. Others are unable to reccjncile them- 
selves to the loss of what tlicy term the local 
character of the representation. A nation does 
not seem to them to consist of persons, but of 
artificial units, the creation of geography and 
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statistics. Parliament must represent towns and 
counties, not human beings. But no one seeks 
to annihilate towns and counties. Towns and 
counties, it may be presumed, are represented, 
wiien the human beings who inhabit them arc 
represented. l.ocal feelings cannot exist w'iih- 
out somebody who feels them; nor local in- 
terests without somebody interested in them. 
If the human beings wBose feelings and in- 
terests these are have their proper share of rep- 
presentation, these feelings and interests are 
represented in common with all other feelings 
and interests of those persons. But I cannot 
see why the feelings and interests which ar- 
range mankind according to localities should 
be the only one thought worthy of being repre- 
sented; or w'hy people who have other feelings 
and interests, which they value more than they 
do their geographical ones, should be re- 
stricted to these as the sole principle of their 
political classification. The notion that York- 
shire and Middlesex have rights apart from 
those of their inhabitants, or that Liverpool 
and Exeter arc the proper objects of the legis- 
lator’s care, in contradistinction to the popu- 
lation of those places, is a curious specimen of 
delusion produced by words. 

In general, however, objec tors cutthematter 
short by affirming that the people of England 
will never consent to such a system. What the 
people of England are likely to think of those 
who pass such a summary sentence on their 
capacity of understanding and judgment, deem- 
ing it superfluous to consider whether a thing 
is right oi wTong before affirming that they are 
certain to reject it, I will not undertake to say. 
For my ow’n part. I do not think that the 
people of England have deserved to be, w'itli- 
out trial, stigmatised as insurmountably prej- 
udiced against anything which can be prosed 
to be good cither for thc*msclves or for others. 
It also appears to me that when prejudices per- 
sist obstinately, it is the fault of nobody so 
much as of those w'ho make a point of pro- 
claiming them insuperable, as an excuse to 
themselves for never joining in an attempt to 
remove them. Any prejudice w’hatcver will be 
insurmountable if those wlm do not share it 
themselves truckle to it, and flatter it, and ac- 
cept it as a law^ of nature. I believe, however, 
that in this case there is in general, among 
those who have yeu heard of the proposition, 
no other hostility' to it than the natural and 
healthy distrust attaching to all novelties which 
have not been sufficiently canvassed to make 
generally manifest all the pros and cons of the 
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question. The only serious obstacle is the un- 
familiarity: this indeed is a formidable one, 
for the imagination much more easily recon- 
ciles itself to a great alteration in substance, 
than to a very small one in names and forms. 
But unfamiliarity is a disadvantage which, 
w'hen there is any real value in an idea, it only 
requires time to remove. And in these days of 
discussion, and generally awakened interest 
in improvement, w'hat formerly was the w'ork 
of centuries, often requires only years. 

Since the first publication of this Treatise, 
several adverse criticisms have been made on 
Mr. Hare's plan, which indicate at least a care- 
ful examination of it, and a more intelligent 
consideration than had previously been given 
to its pretensions. This is the natural progress 
of the discussion of great improvements. I'hcy 
are at first met by a blind prejudice, and by 
arguments to which only blind prejudice could 
attach any value. As the prejudice weakens, 
the arguments it employs for some time increase 
ill strength; since, the plan being better under- 
stood, its inevitable inconveniences, and the 
circumstances w hich militate against its at once 
producing all the benefits it is intrinsically ca- 
pable of. come to light along with its merits. 
But, of all the objections, having any semblance 
of reason, which have come under my notice, 
there is not one which had not been foreseen, 
considered, and canvassed by the, supporters 
of the plan, and found either unreal or easily 
surmountable. 

"I’he most serious, in appearance, of the ob- 
jections may be the most brielly answered; 
the assumed impossibility of guarding against 
fraud, or suspicion of Iraucl, in the operations 
of the Central Office. Publicity, and complete 
liberty of inspecting the voting papers after 
the election, were the securities provided; but 
these, it is maintained, w^ould be unavailing; 
because, to check the returns, a voter w^ould 
have to go over all the work that had been 
done by the staff of clerks. This w'ould be a 
very weighty objection, if there were any neces- 
sity that the returns should be verified indi- 
vidually by every voter. All that a simple voter 
could be expected to do in the way of verifica- 
tion would be to check the use made of his 
own voting paper; for which purpose every 
paper would be returned, after a proper in- 
terval, to the place from whence it came. But 
what he could not do would be done for him 
by the unsuccessful candidates and their agents. 
Those among the defeated wlio thought that 


tliey ought to have been returned would, sing- 
ly or a number together, employ an agency for 
verifying the entire piocess of the election; and 
if they detected material error, the documents 
would be referred to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, by whom the entire electoral 
operations of the nation would be examined 
and verified, at a tenth part the expense of 
time and money necessary for the scrutiny ol 
a single return before an Electitjii Committee 
under the system now' in forte. 

Assuming the plan to be workable, two 
modes have been alleged in w^hich its bene- 
fits might be frustrated, and injurious conse- 
quences produced in lieu of them. First, it is 
said that undue pow’er w’ould be given tci 
knots or cliques; .sectarian combinations; asso- 
ciations for special objects, such as the Maine 
Law League, the Ballot or Liberation Society; 
or l>odies united by class interests or commu- 
nity of religious pei suasion. It is in the second 
place objected that the system wc^uld admit ol 
being worked for parly purposes. A central 
organ of each political party would send its list 
of 658 catulidates all through the country, to 
be \olcd for by the whole ot its supporiers in 
every constituency. 'I'lieir votes would far oui- 
numlier those which could ever be obtained by 
any independent candidate. The "ticket” sys- 
tem, it is coniendetfi would, as it docs in 
America, operate solely in favour of the great 
organised parties, whose tickets would he ac- 
cepted blindly, and voted for in their integrity; 
and would hardly ever be outvoic'd, except 
occasionally, by the sec tarian groups, or knots 
of men bound together by a common crotchet, 
who have been already s[K)ken of. 

"I'he answer to this appears to be conclusive. 
No one pretends that under Mr. Hare's or any 
othc*r plan organi.saticjn would cease to he an 
advantage. ScaitcTcd elements are always at 
a disadvantage compared with organised bod- 
ies. As Mr. Hare’s plan cannot alter the nature 
of things, we must expect that all parties or 
sections, great or small, which possess organisa- 
tion, would avail themselves of it to the utmost 
to strengthen •heir influence. But under the 
existing .system those influences are everything. 
The .scattered elements are absolutely nothing. 
The voters who are neither hcnind to the great 
political ncjr to any of the little sectarian divi- 
sions have no means c^f making their votes 
available. Mr. Hare's plan gives them the 
means. They might be more, or less, dexterous 
In using it. They might obtain their .share of 
influence, or much lcs.s than their share. But 
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whatever they did acquire would be clear gain. 
And when it is assumed that every petty inter- 
est, or combination for a petty object, would 
give itself an organisation, w'hy should we 
suppose that the great interest of national in- 
tellect and character would alone remain un- 
organised? If there would be Temperance 
tickets, and Ragged School tickets, and the 
like, would not one public-spirited person in a 
constituency be sufficient to put forth a “per- 
sonal merit" ticket, and circulate it through 
a whole neighbourhood? And might ncit a few 
such persons, meeting in London, select from 
the list of candidates the most distinguished 
names, w^ithout regard to technical divisions 
of opinion, and publish them at a trifling ex- 
pense through all the constituencies? It must 
be remembered that the influence of the two 
great parties, uiiclcT the present mode of elec- 
tion, is unlimited: in Mr. Marc's sclieme it 
would be great, but confined within bounds. 
Neither they, nor any of the smaller knots, 
would hr able to elect more members than in 
proportion to the relative number of their ad- 
herents. The ticket system in America operates 
under conditions the reverse of this. In Amer- 
ica electors vote for the party ticker, because 
the election goes by a mere majority, and a 
vote for any one who is certain not to obtain 
the majority is thrown away. But, on Mr. 
Hare's system, a vote given to a person of 
known worth has almost as much chance of 
obtaining its object as one given to a party 
candidate. It might be hopecl, therefore, that 
every Liberal or Conservative, w'ho was any- 
thing besides a l.iberal or aConservaiive—wdto 
had any preferences of his envn in addition to 
those of his party— would sc ratch through the 
names of the more obscure and insignificant 
jjarty candidates, and inscribe in their stead 
some of the men who are an honour to the 
nation. And the probability of this fact would 
operate as a strong inducement with those 
W’ho drew’ up the party lists not to confine 
themselves to pledged party men, but to in- 
clude along with these, in their respective tick- 
ets, such of the national notabilities as were 
more in sympathy with their side than with the 
opposite. 

The real difficulty, for it is not to be dis- 
sembled that there is a difficulty, is that the in- 
dependent voters, thejsc who are desirous of vot- 
ing for unpatronised persons of merit, w'ould 
be apt to put down the names of a few’ such 
persons, and to fill up the remainder of their 
list w’ith mere party candidates, thus helping 


to swell the numbers against those by whom 
they would prefer to be represented. There 
would be an easy remedy for this, should it be 
necessary to resort to it, namely, to impose a 
limit to the number of secondary or contin- 
gent votes. No voter is likely to have an inde- 
pendent prcfeiencc, grounded on knowledge, 
for 658, or even for icm) candidates. There 
would be little o!>jcction to his being limited 
to twenty, fifty, or whatever might be the num- 
ber in the selection of w'hom there was some 
probability that his ow'n choice would be ex- 
ercised— that he would vote as an individual, 
and not as one of the mere rank and file of a 
party. But even w’ithour this restriction, the 
evil w’cmld be likely to cure itself as soon as 
the .system came to be well understood. To 
counteract it would become a paramount ob- 
ject W’ith all the knots and cliques w’hose in- 
fluence is so much deprecated. From these, 
each in itself a small minority, the w’ord would 
go forth, “Vote for your special candidates 
only; or at least put their names foremost, so 
as to give them the full chance which your 
numerical strength warrants, of obtaining the 
quota by means of first votes, or without de- 
scending low' in the scale." And those voters 
W’ho did not belong to any clique w’ould profit 
by the lesson. 

The minor groups would have precisely the 
amount of pt)wer wiiich they ought to have. 
The influeiue they could exercise w’ould be 
exactly that whith their number of voters 
entitled them to; not a particle more; while, 
to ensure e\cri that, they would have a motive 
to put up, as representatives of their special 
objects, candidates whose other recommenda- 
tions would enable them to obtain the suffrages 
of voters not of the sect or clicjue. It is curious 
to obserse how the pc^pular line c^f argument 
in defence of existing systems veers round, ac- 
cording to the nature of the attack made upon 
them. Not mans years ago it was the favemrite 
argument in support of the then existing 
system of representation, that under it all “in- 
terests” or “classes” were represented. .And cer- 
tainly, all interests or classes of any importance 
cjught to be represented, that is, ought to have 
spokesmen, or advocates, in Parliament. But 
from thence it was argued that a system ought 
to be supported which gave to the partial in- 
terests not advocates merely, but the tribunal 
itself. Now’ behold the change. Mr. Hare’s sys- 
tem makes it impossible for partial interests to 
have the command of the tribunal, but it en- 
sures them achficates, and for doing even this 
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it is reproached. Because it unites the good 
points of class representation and the good 
points of numerical representation, it is at- 
tacked from both sides at once. 

But it is not such objections as these that are 
the real difRculty in getting the system ac- 
cepted; it is the exaggerated notion entertain- 
ed of its complexity, and the consequent doubt 
whether it is capable of being carried into 
effect. The only complete answer to this objec- 
tion would be actual trial. When the merits 
of the plan shall have become more generally 
known, and shall have gained for it a wider 
support among impartial thinkers, an effort 
should be made to obtain its introduction ex- 
perimentally in some limited held, such as the 
municipal election of some great town. An 
opportunity was lost when the decision was 
taken to divide the West Riding of Yorkshire 
for the purpose of giving it four members: in- 
stead of trying the new principle, by leaving 
the constituency undivided, and allowing a 
candidate to be returned on obtaining either 
in first or secondary votes a fourth part of the 
whole number of votes given. Such experi- 
ments would be a very imperfect test of the 
worth of the plan: but they would be an ex- 
emplification of its mode of working; they 
would enable people to convince themselves 
that it is not impracticable; would fc^miliarise 
them with its niacliinery, and afford some 
materials for judging w'hcther the difficulties 
which are thought to he so formidable are real 
or only imaginary. The day when such a par- 
tial trial shall be sanctioned by Parliament 
will, I believe, inaugurate a new era of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; destined to give to Repre- 
sentative Government a shape fitted to its ma- 
ture and triumphant period, when it shall have 
passed through the militant stage in which 
alone the world has yet seen it.' 

^In the interval between the last and present 
editions of this treatise, it has bc€:onie known that 
the experiment here suggested has actually been 
made on a larger than any municipal or provincial 
scale, and has been in course of trial for several 
years. In the Danish Constitiit;on (not that of 
Denmark proper, but the Constitution framed for 
the entire Danish kingdom) the ccpial representa- 
tion of minorities was provided for on a plan so 
nearly identical with Mr. Hare’s, as to add an- 
other to the many examples how the ideas which 
resolve difficulties atising out of a general situa- 
tion of the human mind or of society, present 
themselves, without communication, to several su- 
perior minds at once. This feature of the Danish 
electoral law has been brought fully and cleaily 
before the British public in an able paper by Mr. 
Robert Lytton, forming one of the valuable re- 


Chapter 8 

Of the Extension of the Suffrage 
Such a representative democracy as has now 
been sketched, representative of all, and not 
solely of the majority— in which the interests, 
the opinions, the grades of intellect which are 
outnumbered would nevertheless be heard, and 
would have a chance of obtaining by weight 
of character and strength of argument an influ- 
ence which would not belong to their nu- 
merical force— this democracy, which is alone 
equal, alone impartial, alone the government 
of all by all, the only true type of democracy— 
would be free from the greatest evils of the 
falsely-called democracies which now prevail, 
and from which the current idea of democ- 
racy is exclusively derived. But even in this 
democracy, absolute power, if they (hose to 


ports by Secietaries of Legation, printed liy older 
of the Hou'ic of Commons in iKbp Mr. Hare’s 
plan, which may now he also called M. Andur’s, 
has thus advanced from the position ol a simple 
project to that of a lealiscd political fact. 

Though Denmark is as yet the only countiy in 
which Personal Representation has hetoiiie an in- 
stitution, the piogiess of the idea among thinking 
minds has been vciy lapid. In almost all the coun- 
tries in which iini\ersal sail 1 age is now rcgaided 
as a necessity, the scheme is lapidly making its 
way: with the friends of dcimjctac>, as a logical 
consccjucncc of their principle; with those who 
rather accept than prefer democratic: government, 
as an indispcnsahlecorrc!Cti\ec>f its inconveniences. 
The political thinkcis of Sivit/ciland led the A\ny. 
Those of Piance followed. 'To iiieniioii no othcis, 
within a vciy 11‘cent pciiod two ot the most inllu- 
cntial and authoritative political writers in Prance, 
one belonging to the irodcrate liberal and the oth- 
er to the extreme demociaiic school, ha\e given in 
a public adhesion to the plan. Among its Cieiinan 
supporlc’i's IS numhered one of the mc»st eminent 
political thinkers in Gciniaii), who is also a dis- 
tinguished inemhcr of the liberal Cabinet of the 
Grand Duke of Baden. 'I'his subject, among oth- 
ers, has its share in the important awakening of 
thought in the American republic, which is al- 
ready one of the fruits of the gicat pending con- 
test for human freedom. In the two principal of 
our Australian cedonics Mr. Hare's plan has hecn 
biought under the eoiisideiatioii of their respec- 
tive? legislatuies, and though not yet adoptcxl, has 
already a strong party in its favour; while the 
clear and complete* uiulcrstanding of its principles, 
shown by the rnnjoritY of the spc'akcrs both on the 
Conservative ancl on the Radical side of general 

f >olitics, shows how unfounded is the notion of its 
>cing too complicated to be capable of being gen- 
erally ccjinprehended and acted 011. Nothing is re- 
qiiiicd to make both the plan and its advantages 
perfectly intelligible to all, except that the time 
should have come when they will think it worth 
their while to take the trouble of really attending 
to it. 
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exercise it, would rest with the numerical ma- 
jority; and these would be composed exclusive- 
ly of a single class, alike in biasses, preposses- 
sions, and general modes of thinking, and a 
class, to say no more, not the most highly culti- 
vated. The constitution would therefore still 
be liable to the characteristic evils of class gov- 
ernment: in a tar less degree, assuredly, than 
that exclusive government by a class, which 
new usurps the name of democracy: but still, 
under no effective restraint, except what might 
be found in the good sense, moderation, and 
forbearance of the class itself. If checks of this 
description arc sufficient, the philosophy of 
constitutional government is but solemn tri- 
fling. All trust in constitutions is grounded on 
the assurance they may afford, not that the 
depositaries of power will not, hut that they 
cannot, misemploy it. Democracy is not the 
ideally best form of government unless this 
weak side of it can be strengthened; unless it 
can be so organised that no class, not even the 
most ntij’^^rous, shall be able to rc*duce all but 
itself to political insignificance, and direct 
the course of legislation and administration 
by its exclusive class interest. 'Fhe problem is, 
to find the means of preventing this abuse, 
w'ithoiit sacrificing the characteristic advan- 
tages of popular government. 

'I hese twofold requisites arc not fulfilled by 
the expedient of a limitation of the suffrage, 
involving the compulsory exclusion of any 
portion of the citi/ens from a voice in the rep- 
resentation. Among the foremost benefits of 
free goseinment is that education of the intel- 
ligence and ol the sentiments which is carried 
down to the very lowest ranks of the people 
when they arrcalled to take a part in acts which 
directly affect the great interests of their coun- 
try. On this topic 1 have already dwelt so 
emphatically that 1 only return to it because 
there are few' who seem to attach to this effect 
C3f popular institutions all the iiiipcjrtance to 
w'hich it is entitled. F*eoplc think it fanciful to 
e\]>ect so much Irorii what seems so slight a 
cause— to recognise a potent instrument of 
mental improvement in the exercise of politi- 
cal franchises by manual labourers. Vet unless 
substantial mental cultivation in the mass of 
mankind is to be a mere vision, this is the road 
by wdiich it must come. If any one supposes 
that this road will not bring it, 1 call to witness 
the entire contents of M.deToccjucville*s great 
w^ork; and especially his estimate of the Amer- 
icans. Almost all travellers are struck by the 
fact that every American is in some sense both 
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a patriot, and a person of cultivated intelli- 
gence; and M. de Tocqueville has shown how 
close the connection is betw'een these qualities 
and their democratic institutions. No such 
wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes, and senti- 
ments of educated minds has ever been seen 
elsewhere, or even conceived as attainable.^ 

Yet this is nothing to what we might look for 
in a gc^vernment equally democratic in its yn- 
exclusiveness, but belter organised in othei im- 
portant points. For political life is indeed in 
America a most valuable school, but it is a 
school from which the ablest teachers are ex- 
cluded; the first minds in the country being as 
elicctually shut out from the national repre- 
sentation, and from public functions general- 
ly, as if they were under a formal disqualifica- 
tion. The Demos, too. being in America the 
one source of pow’er, all the selfish ambition of 
the country gravitates towards it, as it does in 
despotic countries towards the monarch: the 
people, like the despot, is pursued witli adula- 
tion and sycophant y, and thecorrupiingeffet ts 
of power fully keep pace with its improving 
and ennobling influences. If, even w’ith this al- 
loy, democratic institutions produce so marked 
a superiority of mental development in the 
low'est class of Americans, compared with the 
corresponding classes in England and else- 
where, what would it be if the good portion of 
the influence could be retained w'ithout die 
bad? And this, to a certain extent, may be 
done: but not by excluding that portion of 
the people who have fewest intellectual stim- 
uli of other kinds from so inestimable an in- 

*The following ’‘exiiacl fioin the Report of the 
English Commissioner to the New York Evhibi- 
lioii,” W'hich I quote from Mr. Cares 's Ptinnples 
of Social Science beats sti iking icslimoiiy to one 
part, at least, of the assertion in the text: — 

“Wc ha\c a few great engineers and mechanics, 
and a large l)od\ of clc\cr wcjrkinen; l)iit the Amer- 
icans seem likel) to become a w'liole nation of suih 
people. Alieady, iheii ri\eis sw'arm with Meam- 
boals; their valleys are bet oniingcrow'dcd with fac- 
tories: their towns, surpassing those of cver\ stale 
of Europe, except Belgium. Holland, and England, 
are the alxHies of all the skill which now distin- 
guishes a town population: and there is scarcely 
an art in Europe not canictl on in .America w'ith 
equal 01 greater skill than in Euro|x:. though it 
has been here cultivated and improved through 
ages. A whole nation of Franklins, Stephensons, 
and Watts in prospect, is something wonderful for 
other nations to contemplate. In contrast with the 
comparative iiiertncgs and ignorance of the bulk 
of the people of EwtOf>e, whatever may l>e the su- 
periority of a few well -instructed and gifted per- 
sons, the great intelligence of the whole people 
of Amc'rica is the circumstance most worthy of 
public allenlion.'* 
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troduction to large, distant, and complicated 
interests as is afforded by the attention they 
may be induced to bestow on political affairs. 
It is by political discussion that the manual 
labourer, whose employment is a routine, and 
whose w’ay of life brings him in contact with 
no variety of impressions, circumstances, or 
ideas, is taught that remote causes, and events 
which take place far off, liave a most sensible 
effect even on his personal interests; and it is 
from political discussion, and collective politi* 
cal action, that one whose daily occupations 
concentrate his interests in a small circle round 
himself, learns to feel for and with his fellow- 
citizens, and becomes consciously a member 
of a great community. But political discussions 
fly over the heads of those who have no votes, 
and arc not endeavouring to acquire them. 
Their position, in comparison w'ith the elec- 
tors, is that of the audience in a court of jus- 
tice. compared with the twelve men in the 
jury-box. It is not t/ieir suffrages that arc asked, 
it is not their opinion that is sought to be in- 
fluenced; the appeals are made, the arguments 
addressed, to others than them; nothing de- 
pends on the decision they may arrive at, and 
there is no necessity and very little induce- 
ment to them to come to any. Whoever, in an 
otherwise popular government, has no vote, 
and no prospect of obtaining it. will' either be 
a permanent malcontent, or will feel as one 
whom the general affairs of society do not con- 
cern; for whom they arc to be nlanaged by 
others; who '‘has n,o business with the laws 
except to obey them,” nor with public inter- 
ests and concerns except as a U)oker-on, What 
he tvill know or care about them from this 
position may partly be measured by w^hat an 
average woman of the middle c lass knows and 
cares about politics, compared with her hus- 
band or brothers. 

Independently of all these considerations, 
it is a personal injustice to withhold Iroin any 
one, unless for the prevention of greater evils, 
the ordinary privilege of having his voice reck- 
oned in the disposal of affairs in which he has 
the same interest as other people. If he is com- 
pelled to pay, if he may be compelled to fight, 
if he is required implicitly to obey, he should 
be legally entitled to be told what for; to have 
his consent asked, and his opinion counted at 
its wwth, though not at more than its worth. 
There ought to he no pariahs in a full-grown 
and civilised nation; no persons dis<]ualificd, 
except through their owm default. Every or.e 
is degraded, whether aware of it or not, when 


other people, without consulting him, take 
upon themselves unlimited power to regulate 
his destiny. And even in a much more im- 
proved state than the human mind lias ever yet 
reached, it is not in nature that they who are 
thus disposed of should meet with as fair play 
as those w^ho have a voice. Rulers and ruling 
classes arc under a necessity of considering the 
interests and wishes of those who have the suf- 
frage: but ^>f those who are excluded, it is in 
their option whether they will do so or not, 
and, however honestly disposed, they arc in 
general too fully occupied with things which 
they 7ntLst attend to. to have much room in 
their ilioughts for anything which they can 
with impunity disregard. No arrangement of 
the suffrage, therefore, can be permanently 
satisfactor) in which any person or class is per- 
emptorily excluded; in which the electoral 
privilege is not open to all persons of full age 
wlio desire to obtain it. 

There are, however, certain exciiisions, re- 
quired by positive reasons, which do not con- 
flict with this principle, and which, though an 
evil ill tJicniselves, arc only to be got rid of by 
the cessation of the state of things which re- 
quires them. I regard it as wholly inadmissible 
that any person should participate in the suf- 
frage without being able to read, write, and, 1 
will add, perform the common operations ol 
arithmetic. Justice demands, even when the 
suffrage does not depend on it, that the nieaiis 
of attaining these elementary accjuiremenis 
should be within the reach of every person, 
either giatuitously, or at an expense not ex- 
ceeding what the poorest who earn their own 
lising can afford. If this were really the case, 
people would no more think of gi\iiig the suf- 
frage to a man who could not read, than ol giv- 
ing it to a child who could not spe^ak; and it 
would not be society that wcjuld exclude him, 
but his own laziness. When society has not per- 
formed its duty, by rendering this amount of 
instruction accessible to all, there is some hard- 
ship in the case, but it is a hardship that ought 
to be borne. If society has neglected to dis- 
charge two solemn obligations, the more im- 
portant and more fundamental of the two 
must be fulfilled first: universal teaching must 
precede universal enfranchisement. No one 
but those in whom an ^ priori theory has si- 
lenced common sense will maintain that power 
over others, over the whole community, diould 
be imparted to people who have not acejuired 
the commonest aticl most essential requisities 
for taking care of themselves; for pursuing in- 
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tclligently their own interests, and those o£ the 
persons most nearly allied to them. This argu- 
ment, doubt]e.ss, might be pressed further, and 
made to prove much more. It w'ould be emi- 
nently desirable that other things besides read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic could be made 
necessary to the suffrage; that some knowledge 
of the conformation of the earth, its natural 
and political divisions, the elements of general 
history, and of the history and institutions of 
their own country, could be required from all 
electors. But these kinds of knowledge, how- 
ever indispcn.sable to an intelligent use of the 
suffrage, arc not, in this country, nor probably 
anywhere save in the Northern United Slates, 
accessible to the whole people; nor does there 
exist any trustworthy machinery for ascertain- 
ing whether they have been acc]uired or not. 
'Jlie attempt, at present, would lead to partial- 
ity, chicanery, and every kind of fraud. It is 
better that the suffrage should be conferred 
indiscriminately, or even withheld indiscrimi- 
nately, than that it should be given to one and 
withheld fnmi another at the discretion of a 
public officer. In regard, however, to reading, 
writing, and calculating, there need be no dif- 
ficulty. It would be easy to rccjuire from every 
c^ne who presented himself for registry that he 
should, in the presence of the registrar, copy 
a sentence from an English book, and perform 
a sum in the rule C3f three; and to secure, by 
fixed rules and complete publicity, the honest 
application of so very simple a test. This con- 
dition, therefore, should in all cases accom- 
pany universal suffrage; and it wcjuld, after 
a few years, exclude n<jne but tho.se who cared 
.so little for the privilege, that their vote, if 
given, wx)ulci not in general be an indication 
of any real political opinion. 

It is also important, that the assembly which 
voles the taxes, either general or local, should 
be elected exclusively by those who pay .some- 
thing towards the taxes imposed. Those who 
pay no taxes, dispensing by their votes of otlier 
people's money, have every motive to be la visit 
and none to economise. As for as money mat- 
ters are concerned, any pow'er of venting pos- 
sessed by them is a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of free government; a sever- 
ance of the power of control from the interest 
in its beneficial exercise. It amounts ten allow- 
ing them to put their hands into cnlher people's 
pockets for'any purpose which they think fit to 
call a public one; which in some of the great 
towns of the United States is known to have 
produced a scale of local taxation onerous be- 
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yond example, and wholly borne by the wealth- 
ier classes. That representation should be co- 
extensive with taxation, not stopping short of 
it, but also not going beyond it, is in accord- 
ance with the theory of British institutions. 
But to reconcile this, as a condition annexed 
to the representation, with universality, it is 
essential, as it is on many other accounts de- 
sirable, that taxation, in a visible shape, should 
descend to the poorest class. In this country, 
and in most others, there is probably no la- 
bouring family which docs not contribute to 
the indirect taxes, by the purchase of tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, not to mention narcotics or stimu- 
lants. But this mode of defraying a share of the 
public expenses is hardly felt: the payer, un- 
less a person of education and reflection, docs 
not iclentify his interest with a low' scale of 
public expenditure as closely as when money 
for its supj3ort is demanded directly from him- 
self; and even supposing him to do so, he 
would doubtless take care that, how'ever lavish 
an expenditure he might, by his vote, assi.st in 
imposing upon the government, it should not 
be defrayed by any additional taxes on the 
articles w’hich he himself consumes. It would 
be better that a direct tax, in the simple form 
of a capitation, should be levied on every 
grown person in the community; or that every 
such person should be admitted an elector on 
allowing himself to be rated extra ordhiem to 
the assessed taxes; or that a small annual pay- 
ment, rising and falling w ith the gross expend- 
iture of the country, should be icquired from 
every registered elector: that so everyone might 
feci that the money which he assisted in voting 
was partly his own, and that he w^as interested 
in keeping down its amount. 

Ilow'cver this may be, I regard it as required 
by first principles, tliat the receipt of pari.sh re- 
lief should be a peremptory disqualification 
for the franchise. He who cannot by his labour 
suffice for his own support has no claim to the 
privilege of helping himself to the money of 
otliers. By becoming dependent on the remain- 
ing members ol the community for actual sub- 
sistence, he abdicates his claim to equal rights 
with them in other respects. Those to whom 
he is indebted lor the continuance of his very 
existence may justly claim the exclusive man- 
agement of those common conterns, to which 
he now brings nothing, or less than he takes 
away. As a condition of the franchise, a term 
should be fixed, say five years previous to tlic 
registry, during which the applicant's name 
has not been on the parish books as a recipient 
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of relief. To be an uncertified bankrupt, or to 
have taken the benefit of the Insolvent Act, 
should disqualify for the franchise until the 
person has paiti his debts, or at least proved 
that he is not now, and has not for some long 
period been, dependent on eleemosynary sup- 
port. Non-payment of taxes, when so long per- 
sisted in that it cannot have arisen from inad- 
vertence, should discjualify while it lasts. These 
exclusions are not in their nature permanent. 
They exact such conditions only as all are able, 
or ought to be able, to fulfil if they choose. 
They leave the suffrage accessible to all who 
are in the normal condition of a human being: 
and if any one has to forego it, he cither docs 
not care sufficiently for it to do for its sake 
what he is already bound to do, or he is in a 
general condition of depression and degrada- 
tion in which this slight addition, necessary for 
the security of others, would be unfelt, and on 
emerging from which, this mark of inferiority 
would disappear with the rest. 

In the long run, therefore (supposing no re- 
strictions to exist but those of which we have 
now treated), we might expect that all, except 
that (it is to be hoped) progressively diminish- 
ing class, the recipients of parish relief, would 
be in possession of votes, so that the suflrage 
would be, with that slight abatement, uni- 
versal. I'hat it should be thus widely expanded 

is, as we have seen, absolutely necessary to an 
enlarged and elevated conception of good gov- 
ernment. Yet in this state of thing 4 », the great 
majority of voters, in most countries, and em- 
phatically in this, would be manual labourers; 
and the twofold danger, that cd too low a 
standard of political intelligence, and that of 
class legislation, would still exist in a very 
perilous degree. It remains to be seen whether 
any means exist by w'hich these evils tan be 
obviated. 

They are capable of being obviated, if men 
sincerely wish it: not by any artificial contriv- 
ance, but by carrying out the natural order of 
human life, which recommends itself to every 
one in things in which he has no interest or 
traditional opinion running counter to it. In 
all human affairs, every person directly inter- 
ested. and not under positive tutelage, has an 
admitted claim to a voice, and when his ex- 
ercise of it is not inconsistent with the safety 
of the whole, cannot justly be excluded from 

it. But though every one ought to have a voice 
—that every one should have an equal voice is 
a totally different prcjpcxsition. When two per- 
sons who have a joint interest in any business 


differ in opinion, does justice require that both 
opinions should be held of exactly equal val- 
ue? If. with equal virtue, one is superior to the 
other in knowledge and intelligence— or if, 
with equal intelligence, one excels the other in 
virtue— the opinion, the judgment, of the high- 
er moral or intellectual being is worth more 
than that of the inferior: and if the institu- 
tions of the country virtually assert that they 
are of the same value, they assert a thing which 
is not. One of the two, as the wiser or belter 
man. has a claim to superior weight: the dif- 
ficulty is in ascertaining which of the two it is; 
a thing impossible as between individuals, but, 
taking men in bodies and in numbers, it can 
be done with a certain approach to accuracy. 
There would be no pretence for applying this 
doctrine to any case wdiich could with reason 
be considered as one of individual and private 
right. In an affair which concerns only one of 
two persons, that one is entitled to follow his 
own opinion, how'ever much wiser the other 
may be than himself. But we are speaking of 
things which ecjually concern them both; where, 
if the more ignorant does not yield his share 
of the matter to the guidance of the wiser man, 
the w’iscr man must resign his to that of tlie 
more ignorant. Which ol iJiese modes ol get- 
ting over the difficulty is most for the inteiest 
of both, and most conloimabie to the general 
fitness of things? If it be deemed unjust that 
cither should have to give w'ay, which injustice 
is greatest? that the better judgment should 
give WMy to the worse, or the w^orse icj the bet- 
ter? 

Now', national affairs arc exactly such a joint 
concern, w'ilh the diflerenc c, that lui one needs 
ever be called upon for a complete sacrifice c^t 
his own o}>inion. It can always be taken into 
the calculation, and counted at a certain fig- 
ure. a higher figure being assigned to the suf- 
frages of those wiiose opinion is entitled to 
greater weight. There is not, in this arrange- 
ment, anything necessarily invidiou.s to those 
to whom it assigns the lower degrees of influ- 
ence. Entire cxelusioii Iroin a voice in the com- 
mon concerns is one tiling: the c^onccssion 10 
others of a more potential voice, on the ground 
of greater capacity for the management of the 
joint interests, is another. The two things arc 
not merely different, they arc incommensu- 
rable. Every one has a right to feel insulted by 
being made a nobody, and stamped as of no 
account at all. No one but a fool, and only a 
fool cjf a peculiar description, feels offciiclcd 
by the acknowledgmcni that there are others 
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whose opinion, and even whose wish, is en- 
titled to a greater amount of consideration 
than his. To have no voice in what are partly 
his own concerns is a thing which nobody will- 
ingly submits to; but when w'hat is partly his 
concern is also partly another’s, and he Icels 
the other to understand the subject better than 
himsell, that the other’s opinion should be 
counted for more than his ow'n accords with 
his expectations, and with the course of things 
which in all other affairs of life he is accustom- 
ed to ac'Cjuiese in. It is only necessary that this su- 
perior influence should be assigned on grcjunds 
which he can comprehend, and of which he is 
able to perceive the justice. 

I iiasten to say that I consider it entirely in- 
admissible, unless as a temporary makeshift, 
that the superiority of influence should be con- 
ferred in consideration of property. I do not 
deny that propCTty is a kind of test: education 
in most countries, though anything but pro- 
portional to riches, is on the average better in 
the richer half c^f society than in the pcjorer. 
But the criterion is so imperfect: accident has 
so much more to do than merit with enabling 
men to rise in the world; and it is so impossible 
lor any one, by accpiiring any amount of in- 
struction, to make sure of the c corresponding 
rise in station, that this foundation of elec toral 
privilege is always, and will continue to be, 
supremely cod ions. To connect plurality of votes 
with any pecuniary qualification would be not 
only cobjcctioiiable in itself, but a sure mode 
of discrediting the principle, and making its 
permanent maintenance impracticable. The 
Democracy, at least of this country, are not at 
present jealous of personal superiority, but 
(hey are naturally and must justly so of that 
which is grounded on mere pecuniary circum- 
stances. The only thing which can justify reck- 
oning c^ne pc'rson’s c^pinion as ecpiivalent to 
more than one is individual mental superior- 
ity; and what is w^anted is some approximate 
means of ascertaining that. If there existed 
such a thing as a really national education or a 
trustw^orthy system of general examination, 
education might be tested directly. In the ab- 
sence of these, the nature of a person's occupa- 
tion is some test. An employer of lalmur is on 
the average more intelligent than a labourer; 
for he must labour with his head, and not 
solely wdth his hands. A foreman is generally 
more intelligent than an ordinary labourer, 
and a lalwurer in the skilled trades than in the 
unskilled. A banker, merchant, or manufac- 
turer is likely to be more intelligent than a 
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tradesman, because he has larger and more 
complicated interests to manage. 

In all these cases it is not the having merely 
undertaken the superior function, but the suc- 
cessful perl fjrma nee ol it, that tests the cpiali- 
fications; for which reason, as w^ell as tcj pre- 
vent persons from engaging nominally in an 
oc c upation for the sake of the vote, it would be 
proper to recjuire that the occupation should 
have been persevered in for some length of 
time (say three years). Subject to some such 
condition, two or more votes might be allow'ed 
to every person who exercises any of these su- 
perior functions. The liberal professions, when 
really and not nominally practised, imply, of 
course, a still higher degree of instruction; and 
wherever a sufficient examination, or any seri- 
ous conditions of education, are required be- 
fore entering on a profession, its members 
could be admitted at once to a plurality of 
votes. The same rule might be appliecl to 
giaduates cd universities; and even to those 
who bring satisfactory certificates of having 
passed through the course of study required by 
any school at which the higher branches of 
know ledge are taught, under proper securities 
that the teaching is real, and not a mere pre- 
tence. The "local” or "middle class” examina- 
tion for the degree of Associate, so laudably 
and public-spiritedly established by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and any 
similar ones which may be instituted by other 
competent bodies (provided they are fairly 
open to all comers), afford a ground on which 
plurality of votes might with great advantage 
be accorded to those who have passed the test. 
All these suggestions are open to much discus- 
sion in the detail, and to objections which it 
is of no use to anticipate. The time is not 
come for giving to such plans a practical shape, 
nor should I wish to be bound by the particular 
proposals w’hich I have made. But it is to me 
evicient. that in this direction lies the true 
ideal of representative go\ eminent; and that 
to w'ork towards it, by the best practical con- 
trivances which can be found, is the path of 
real political improvement. 

If it be asked to what length the principle 
admits of being carried, or how many votes 
might be accorded to an individual on the 
ground of superior c}ualifications, I answ’er, 
that this is not in itself very material, provided 
the distinctions a,n'd gradations are lu^t made 
arbitrarily, but are such as can be understCKxl 
and accepted by the general conscience and 
understanding. But it is an absolute condition 
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not to overpass the limit prescribed by the 
fundamental principle laid down in a former 
chapter as the condition of excellence in the 
constitution of a representative system. The 
plurality of votes must on no account be car- 
ried so far that those who .'ire privileged by it, 
or the class (if any) to which they mainly be- 
long, shall outweigh by means of it all the rest 
of the community. The distinction in favour 
of education, right in itself, is further and 
strongly recommended by its preserving the 
educated from the class legislation of the un- 
educated; but it must stop short of enabling 
them to practise class legislation on their own 
account. Let me add, that I consider it an ab- 
solutely necessary part of the plurality scheme 
that it be open to the poorest individual in the 
community to claim its privileges, if he can 
prove that, in spite of all difficulties and ob- 
stacles, he is, in point of intelligence, entitled 
to them. There ought to be voluntary exami- 
nations at which any person whatever might 
present himself, might prove that he came up 
to the standard of knowledge and ability laid 
down as sufficient, and be aclinitted, in conse- 
quence, to the plurality of votes. A privilege 
which is not refused to any one who can show 
that he has realised the conditions on which in 
theory and principle it is dependent would 
not necessarily be repugnant to any one's senti- 
ment of justice: but it would certainly be so, 
if, while conferred on general presumptions 
not always infallible, it were denied to direct 
proof. 

Plural voting, though practised in vestry 
elections and those of poor-law guardians, is 
so unfamiliar in elections to Parliament that 
it is not likely to be soon or wdllingly adopted: 
but as the time tvill certainly arrive when the 
only choice will be between this and equal 
universal suffrage, whoever does not desire the 
last, cannot too soon begin to reconcile himself 
to the former. In the meantime, though the 
suggestion, for the present, may not be a prac- 
tical one, it wdll serve to mark what is best in 
principle, and enable us to judge of the eligi- 
bility of any indirect means, either existing or 
capable of being adopted, which may promote 
in a less perfect manner the same end. A per- 
son may have a double vote by other means 
than that of tendering two votes at the same 
hustings; he may have a vote in each of two 
different constituencies: and though this ex- 
ceptional privilege at present belongs rather 
to superiority of means than of intelligence, I 
w'ould not abolish it where it exists, since until 


a truer test of education is adopted it would be 
unwise to dispense with even so imperfect a 
one as is afforded by pecuniary circumstances. 
Means might be found of giving a further ex- 
tension to the privilege, which would connect 
it in a more direct manner with superior edu- 
cation. In any future Reform Bill which lowers 
greatly the pecuniary conditions of the suf- 
frage, it might be a wise provision to allow all 
graduates of universities, all pers<ins who have 
passed creditably through the higher schools, 
all members of the liberal professions, and per- 
haps some others, to be registered specifically 
in those characters, and to give their votes as 
such in any constituency in which they choose 
to register; retaining, in addition, their votes 
as simple citizens in the localities in which 
they reside. 

Until there shall have been devised, and un- 
til opinion is willing to accept, some mode of 
plural voting which may assign to education, 
as such, the degree of superior inlluence due 
to it, and sufficient as a counterpoise to the 
numerical weight of the least educated class; 
for so long the benefits of completely universal 
suffrage cannot be obtained without bringing 
with them, as it appears to me, a chance of 
more than ecpii valent evils. It is possible, in- 
deed (and this is perhaps one of the transitions 
through which we may have to pass in our 
progress to a really good representative sys- 
tem), that the barriers w^hich restrict the suf- 
frage might be entirely levelled in some par- 
ticular constituencies, whcjse members, conse- 
tjucntly, would be returned principally by 
manual labourers: the existing electoral cpiali- 
fication being maintained elsewhere, or any 
alteration in it being accompanied by such a 
grouping of the constituencies as to prevent 
the labouring class from becoming preponder- 
ant in Parliament. By such a compromise, the 
anomalies in the representation would not 
only be retained, but augmented: this however 
is not a conclusive objection: for if the coun- 
try does not choose to pursue the right ends 
by a regular system directly leading to them, 
it must be content with an irregular makeshift, 
as being greatly preferable to a system free 
from irregularities, but regularly adapted to 
wTong ends, or in which some ends eciually 
necessary with tlic others have been left out. 
It is a far graver objection, that this adjust- 
ment is incompatible with the intercommu- 
nity of local constituencies w'hich Mr. Hare’s 
plan requires; that under it every voter would 
remain imprisoned within the one or more 
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constituencies in which his name is registered, 
and unless willing to be represented by one of 
the candidates for those localities, would not 
be represented at all. 

So much importance do 1 attach to the eman- 
cipation of those who already have votes, but 
whose votes arc useless, because always out- 
ininibered; so much should 1 hope from the 
natural inlluence of truth and reason, if only 
secured a hearing and a competent advocacy— 
that I should not despair of the operation even 
ol equal and universal suffrage, if made real 
by the proportional representation of all mi- 
iifiriiies, on Mr. Hare's principle. But if the 
best hopes which can be formed on this sub- 
ject were certainties, I should still contend for 
the principle of plural voting. 1 do not pro- 
pose the plurality as a thing in its<‘lf undesir- 
able, which, like the exclusion of part of the 
('ommunity from the suffrage, may be tempo- 
rarily tolerated while necessary to prevent 
greater evils. I do ncjt look upon c'C]ual voting 
as among the things which are good in them- 
seKes. provided they can be guarded against 
inconveniences. I look upon it as only rela- 
tively good; less objectionable than inecpiality 
of privilege grounded on irrelevant or adven- 
titious circumstances, but in principle wrong, 
because recognising a wrong standard, and ex- 
ercising a bad influence on the voter’s mind, 
it is not iiscHul, but hurtful, that the constitu- 
tion of the country should declare ignorance 
to be entitled to as much political power as 
knowledge. 'Hie national institutions should 
place all tilings that they are concerned with 
before the mind of the citizen in the light in 
which it is for his good that he should regard 
them: and as it is lor his good that he should 
think that every one is entitled to some in- 
fluence, but the better and wiser to more than 
others, it is important that tliis conviction 
should be professed by the State, and embodied 
in the national institutions. Such things con- 
stitute the sfnrit of the in.stitulions of a coun- 
try; that portion of their influence which is 
least regarded by common, and especially by 
English, thinkers; though the institutions of 
every country, not under great positive oppres- 
sion, produce more effect by their spirit tlian 
by any of their direct provisions, since by it 
they shape the national character. The Amer- 
ican institutions have imprinted strongly on 
the American mind that any one man (with a 
white skin) is as good as any other; and it is 
felt that this false creed is nearly connected 
with some of the more unfavourable points in 
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American character. It is not a small mischief 
that the constitution of any country should 
sanction this creed; for the belief in it, whether 
express or tacit, is almost as detrimental to 
moral and intellectual excellence as any effect 
which most forms of government can pro- 
duce. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that a constitution 
which gives equal influence, man for man, to 
the most and to the least instructed, is never- 
theless conducive to progress, because the ap- 
peals constantly macle to the le.ss instructed 
classes, the exercise given to their mental pow- 
ers, and the exertions which the more instruct- 
ed are obliged to make for enlightening their 
judgment and ridding them of errors and 
prejudices, are powerful stimulants to their 
advance in intelligence. That this most de- 
sirable effect really attends the admission of 
the less educated classes to some, and even to 
a large share of power, I admit, and have al- 
ready strenuously maintained. But theory and 
experience alike prove that a counter current 
sets in when they arc made the possessors of 
all power. Those who are supreme over every- 
thing, wlicther they be One, or Few, or Many, 
have no longer need of the arms of reason: 
they can make their mere w'ill prevail; and 
those who cannot be resisted are usually far 
too well satisfied with their own opinions to be 
willing to change them, or listen without im- 
patience to any one who tells them that iliey 
are in the wTong. 'The position which gives the 
strongest stimulus to the growth of intelligence 
is that of rising into pow’er, not that of having 
achieved it; and of all resting-points, tempo- 
rary or permanent, in the w'ay to ascendancy, 
the one which develops the best and highest 
qualities is the position of those who are strong 
enough to make reason prevail, but not strong 
enough to prevail against reason. This is the 
position in which, according to the principles 
w’c have laid dowm. the rich and the piK)r, the 
much and the little educated, and all the other 
classes and denominations which di\ ide society 
beiw’een them, ought as far as practicable to 
be placed. And by combining this principle 
with the oiherw’ise just one of allowing supe- 
riority of w’cight to superiority of mental cjuali- 
ties, a political constitution would realise that 
kind of relative perfection which is alone com- 
patible with the complicated nature of human 
affairs. 

s 

In the precedingargument for universal, but 
graduated suffrage, 1 have taken no account of 
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diflFerence of sex. I consider it to be as entirely 
irrelevant to political rights as difference in 
height or in the colour of the hair. All human 
beings have the same interest in good govern- 
ment: the welfare of all is alike affected by it, 
and they have equal need of a voice in it to 
secure their share of its benefits. If there be any 
difference, women require it more than men, 
since, being physically weaker, they are more 
dependent on law and society for protection. 
Mankind have long since abandoned the only 
premises which will support the conclusion 
that women ought not to have votes. No one 
now holds that women should be in personal 
servitude; that they should have no thought, 
wish, or occupation, but to be the domestic 
drudges of husbands, fathers, or broihers. It is 
allowed to unmarried, and wants but little of 
being conceded to married women, to hold 
property, and have pecuniary and business in- 
terests, in the same manner as men. It is con- 
sidered suitable and proper that women should 
think, and write, and be teachers. .\s soon as 
these things are admitted, the political dis- 
qualification has n<> principle to rest on. The 
whole mode of thought of the modern world is 
with increasing emphasis pronouncing against 
the claim of society to decide for individuals 
what they are and are not fit for, and what thc!y 
shall ancl shall not be allowed to attc'inpt. If 
the principle's of modern politics and political 
economy are good for anything, it is for prov- 
ing that these points can only be rightly judged 
of by the individuals themselves: and that, un- 
der complete freedom of choice, wherever there 
are real diversities of aptitude, the great nuin- 
ber will apply themselves to the things fc3r 
which they are cjn the average fittest, and the 
exceptional course will only be taken by the 
exceptions. Kither the whole tendency of 
modern social improvements has been wrong, 
or it ought to be carried out tc^ the total aboli- 
tic3n of all exclusions and disabilities w'hich 
close any honest employment to a human 
being. 

But it is not even necessary to maintain so 
much in order to prove that women should 
have the suffrage. Were it as right, as it is 
wrong, that they should be a subordinate class, 
confined to domestic ciccupations and subject 
to domestic authority, they wcjuld not the less 
require the protcc:tion of the suffrage to .se- 
cure them from the abuse of that authority. 
Men. as well as women, do not need political 
rights in order that they may govern, but in 
order that they may not be misgoverned. The 


majority of the male* sex are, and will be all 
their lives, nothing else than labourers in corn- 
fields c^r manufactories: but this does not ren- 
der the suffrage less desirable for them, nor 
their claim to it less irresistible, wiien not 
likely to make a bad use of it. Nobody pre- 
tends to think that woman would make a bad 
use of the suflrage. The worst that is said is 
that they would vote as mere dependents, at 
the bidding of their male relations. If it be so, 
so let it be. If they think lor themselves, great 
good will be done, and if they do not. no harm. 
It is a benefit to liuinan beings to take off their 
fetters, even if they do not desire to walk. It 
would alrc*ady be a great improvement in the 
moral position of women to be no longer de- 
clared by law incapable oi an opinion, and not 
entitled to a prelerente, respecting the most 
important conct*rns of humanity, riiere would 
be some benefit to them individually in having 
sonietKing to bestow which their male relatives 
cannot exact, and arc yet desirous to have. It 
would also be no small benefit that the hus- 
band would neic'ssarily discuss the matter with 
his wife, and that the vote would not be his 
exclusive affair, but a joint conrern. People 
do not siiflic lentJy cemsider how markc'dlv the 
fact that she is able to have some action cm the 
outward wcjrlci independently of him raises 
her dignity and value* in a vulgar man’s t*yes, 
ancl makes her the object of a respect which 
no personal cpinlities would ever obtain for 
one whose social existence he can entirely ap- 
propriate. 

"I’hc vote itsell, too, would be improved in 
cjuality. The* man would often be obliged to 
find honest leasons for his vote, such as might 
induce a more upright and impartial c harac icr 
to serve with him under the same banner. I hc 
wile’s inllueiue would olien keep him true to 
his own sincere opinion. Often, indeed, it 
would be used, not (in the side of jniblic prin- 
ciple, but of the p'^rsonal interest or worldly 
vanity of the family. But wherever this would 
be the tendency of the wile’s influence, it is 
cxc*rted to the full already in that bad direc- 
tion; and with the more certainty, since under 
the present law* and custom she is generally 
too utter a stranger to politics in any sense in 
which they involve principle to be able to 
realise to herself that there is a point of hon- 
our in them, and most people have as little 
sympathy in the point of honour of others, 
when their own is not placed in the same thing, 
as they have in the religious fecling.s of those 
whose religion differs from theirs. Give the 
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woman a vote, and she comes under the opera- 
tion of the political point of honour. She 
learns to look on politics as a thing on which 
she is allowed to have an opinion, and in 
which if one has an opinion it ought to be act- 
ed upon; she acejuires a sense of personal ac- 
countability in the matter, and will no longer 
feel, as she does at present, that whatever 
amount of bad influence she may exercise, if 
the man can but be persuaded, all is right, and 
his responsibility covers all. It is only by being 
herself encouraged to form an opinion, ancl 
obtain an intelligent comprehension of the 
reasons which ought to prevail w'lth the con- 
science against the temptations of personal or 
family interest, that she can ever cease to act 
as a disturbing force on the pcjlitical con- 
science of the man. Her indirect agency can 
only be prevented Irom being politically mis- 
chievous by being exchanged for direct. 

I have supposed the right of suffrage to de- 
pend. as in a gcx>d state of things it w'ould, on 
personal conditions. Where it depends, as in 
tliis and most other countries, on conditions of 
propertv, the contradiction is even more fla- 
grant, There is something more than ordinarily 
irrational in the fact that when a woman can 
give all the guarantees recpiired from a male 
elector, indc'pendent circumstances, the posi- 
tion of a householder and head of a family, 
payment of ( ixcs, or w’hatever may be the con- 
ditions imposed, the very principle ancl system 
of a represciitaiioii based on property is .set 
aside, and an (exceptionally personal disquali- 
fication is created tor the mere purpose of ex- 
cluding her. When it is addcxl that in the coun- 
try where this is clone a woman now leigns. 
ancl that the most glorious ruler whom that 
country ever had was a woman, the picture of 
unreeason, ancl scarcely disguised injustice, is 
complete. Let us hope that as the work pro- 
ceeds of pulling down, cjiie after another, the 
remains of the mouldering fabric of monopoly 
and tyranny, this one will not be the last to dis- 
appear: that the opinion of Hemhain, of Mr. 
Samuel Hailey, of Mr. Hare, and many other 
of the most powerful political thinkers of this 
age and country (not to speak of others;, will 
make its way to all minds not rendered obdu- 
rate by selfishness or inveterate prejudice; 
ancl that, before the lapse of another genera- 
tion. the accident of sex, no more than the 
accident of .skin, will be deemed a sutticiciit 
justification for depriving its posscs.sor of the 
cc|ual protection and just privileges of a 
citizen. 


OF ELECTION 

Chapter 9 

Should there be Two Stages of 
Election? 

In some representative constitutions the plan 
has been adopted of choosing the members of 
the representative body by a double process, 
the primary electors only choosing other elec- 
tors, ancl these electing the member of parlia- 
ment. This contrivance was probably intended 
as a slight impediment to the full swxcp of 
popular feeling; giving the suffrage, and with 
it the complete ultimate power, to the Many, 
but compelling them to exercise it through the 
agency of a comparatively few, who, it w^as 
supposed, would be Jess moved than the Demos 
by the gusts of popular passion; and as the 
electors, being already a select body, might be 
expc'cicxl i(j exceed in intellect and chaiactcr 
the common level of their constituents, the 
choice made by them was thought likely to be 
more careful and enlightened, and would in 
any case be made under a greater feeling of 
responsibility, than election by the masses 
themselves. This plan of fdtering, as it were, 
the popular suflrage through an in termed iate 
body admits of a veiy plausible defence; since 
it may be said, with great appearance of rea- 
son, that less intellect and instruction are re- 
c]uired for judging who among our neigh- 
bours can be most safely trusted to choose a 
member of parliament, than who is hiinseli 
fittest to be one. 

In the first place, hcjwever, if the dangers 
incident to popular power may be thought to 
be in some degree lessened by this indiicct ar- 
raiigeineni, so also arc its benefits: and the lat- 
ter effect is much more certain than the former. 
To enable the svstein to work as desired, it 
must be carried into effect in the spirit in 
which it is planned; the electcns must use the 
suflrage in the manner supposed by the theory, 
that is, each of tlicin must not ask himself who 
the member of parliament should be, but only 
whom he would best like to chexise one for 
him. It is evident that the advantages which 
indirect is supposed to have over direct elec- 
tion require this disposition of mind in the 
voter, and will only be realised by his taking 
the doctrine an srrieux, that his sole business 
is to choose the choosers, not the member him- 
self. The supposilum must be, that he will not 
occupy his thouglits with political opinions 
and measures, c^r political men, but will be 
guided by his personal respect for some private 
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individual, to whom he will give a general 
power of attorney to act for him. Now if the 
primary electors adopt this view of their posi> 
tion, one of the principal uses of giving them a 
vote at all is defeated: the political function 
to which they are called fails of developing 
public spirit and political intelligence; of mak- 
ing public affairs an object of interest to their 
feelings and of exercise to their faculties. The 
supposition, moreover, involves inconsistent 
conditions: for if the voter teels no interest in 
the final lesult, how or why can lie be expected 
to feel any in the process which leads to it? 
1 o wish to have a particular individual for his 
representative in parliament is possible to a 
person of a very moderate degree of virtue and 
intelligence: and to wish to chcxise an elector 
who will elect that individual is a natural con- 
sequence: but for a person who does not care 
who is elected, or feels bound to put that con- 
sideration in abeyance, to take any interest 
whatever in merel) naming the wwthiest per- 
sciii to elect another according to his own judg- 
ment, implies a zeal for what is right in the 
abstract, an habitual principle of duty for the 
sake of duty, which is possible only to persc^ns 
of a rather high grade of cultivation, who, by 
the very possession of ii, show ihal they may 
be, and deserve to be, trusted with political 
power in a more direct shape. Of all public 
functions which it is possible to confer on the 
poorer members of the community ibis surely 
is the least calculated to kindle their feelings, 
and holds out least natural inducement to care 
for it, other than a virtuous determination to 
discharge conscientiously whatever duty one 
has to perform: and if the mass of electors 
cared enough about political aflairs to set any 
value on so limited a participation in them, 
they would not be likely to be satisfied without 
one much more extensive. 

In the next place, admitting that a person 
%vho, from his narrow range of cultivatic^n, 
cannot judge well of the qualifications of a 
candidate for parliament may be a sufficient 
judge of the honesty and general capacity of 
somebody whom he may depute to choose a 
member of Parliament for him: I may remark, 
that if the voter acquiesces in this estimate of 
his capabilities, ancl really wishes to have the 
choice made for him by a person in whom he 
places reliance, there is no need of any consti- 
tutional provision for the purpose; he has only 
to ask this confidential person privately what 
candidate he had better vote for. In that cau: 
the two modes of election coincide in thcii 


result, and every advantage of indirect elec- 
tion is obtained under direct. The systems only 
diverge in their operation, if we suppose that 
the voter would prefer to use his own judg- 
ment in the choice of a representative, and 
only lets another choose for him because the 
law does not allow him a more direct mode 
of action. But if this be his state of mind; if 
his will does not go along with the limitation 
which the law imposes, and he desires to make 
a direct choice, he can do so nothwithstandiiig 
the law. He has only to choose as elector a 
known partisan of the candidate he prefers, 
or some one who will pledge himself to vote 
for that candidate. And this is so much the 
natural working of election by two stages that, 
except in a condition of complete political in- 
difference, it can scarcely be expected to act 
otherw'ise. It is in this way that the election of 
the President of the United States practically 
takes place. Nominally, the election is indirect: 
the population at large docs not vote for the 
President: it voles tor electors who choose the 
President. But ihe electors are always chosen 
under an express engagement to vote for a 
particular candidate: nor does a citizen ever 
vote for an elector because of any preference 
for the man; he \otes for the Lincoln ticket, 
or the Breckenridge ticket. It must be remem- 
bered that the electors arc not chosen in order 
that they may search the country and find ihe 
fittest person in it to be President, or to be a 
member of Parliament. There would be scjme- 
thing to be said for the practice if this were 
so: but it is not so: nor e\er will be until 
mankind in general are of opinion, with Plato, 
that the proper person to be entrusted with 
power is the person most unwilling to accept 
it. I'he electors are to make c hence of one of 
those who have offered themselves as candi- 
dates: and those who choose the electors al- 
ready know who these arc. If there is any 
|X)litical activity in the country, all electors, 
who care to vote at all, have made up their 
minds which of these candidates they would 
like to have; and will make that the sole con- 
sideration in giving tlteir vote. The partisans 
of each candidate w'ill have their list of elec- 
tors ready, all pledged to vote for that indi- 
vidual; and the only c]Uestion practically asked 
of the primary elector will be which of these 
lists he will support. 

"I'lie case in which election by two stages an- 
swers wx‘11 in practice is when the electors are 
not chosen solely as electors, but have other im- 
portant functions to discharge, which pre- 
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eludes their being selected solely as delegates 
to give a particular vote. This combination of 
circumstances exemplifies itself in another 
American institution, the Senate of the United 
States. That assembly, the Upper House, as it 
were, of Congress, is considered to represent 
not the people directly, but the States as such, 
and to be the guardian of that portion of their 
sovereign rights which they have not alienat* 
cd. As the internal sovereignty of each State is, 
by the nature of an equal federation, equally 
sacred whatever be the size or importance of 
the State, each returns to the Senate the same 
number of members (two), whether it be little 
Delaware or the “Kmpire State’* of New York. 
These members are not chosen by the popula- 
tion, but by the State Legislatures, themselves 
elected by the peciple of each State; but as the 
whole ordinary business of a legislative assem- 
bly. internal legislation and the control of the 
executive, devolves upon these bodies, they arc 
elected with a view to those objects more than 
(o the other; and in naming two persons to 
represent the State in the Federal Senate they 
for the most part exercise their own judgment, 
with only that general reference to piiblicopin- 
ion necessary in all acts of the government of 
a democracy. The elections, thus made, have 
proved eminently successful, and are conspicu- 
ously the best of all the elections in the United 
States, the Senate invariably consisting of the 
most distinguished men among those who have 
made themselves sufficiently known in public 
life. 

After such an example, it cannot be said 
that indirect popular election is never ad- 
vantageems. Under certain conditions it is the 
very best system that can be adopted. But those 
conditions are hardly to be obtained in prac- 
tice, except in a federal government like that 
of the United State's, where the election can 
be entrusted to local bodies whose other func- 
tions extend to the most important concerns 
of the nation. The only bodies in any analo- 
gous position which exist, or are likely to exist, 
in this country are the municipalities, or any 
other boards which have been or may be cre- 
ated for similar local purposes. Few persons, 
however, would think it any improvement in 
our parliamentary constitution if the members 
for the City of London were chosen by the 
Aldermen and Common Onincil, and those 
for the borough of Marylebone avowedly, as 
they already are virtually, by the vestries of 
the component parishes. Even if those bcxlies, 
considered merely as local boards, were far less 


objectionable than they are, the qualities that 
would fit them for the limited and peculiar 
duties of municipal or parochial aedilcship are 
no guarantee of any special fitness to judge of 
the comparative qualifications of candidates 
for a seat in Parliament. They probably would 
not fulfil this duty any better than it is ful- 
filled by the inhabitants voting directly; while, 
on the other hand, if fitness for electing mem- 
bers of Parliament had to be taken into con- 
sideration in selecting persons for the office of 
vestrymen or town councillors, many of those 
who are fittest for that more limited duty 
would inevitably be excluded from it, if only 
by the necessity there w^ould be of choosing 
persons whose seiitiincnts in general politics 
agreed with those of the voters who elected 
them. The mere indirect political influence of 
town-councils has already led to a considerable 
perversion of municipal elections from their in- 
tended purpose, by making them a matter of 
party politics. If it were part of the duty of a 
man’s book-keeper or steward to choose his 
physician, he would not be likely to have a 
better medical attendant than if he chose one 
for himself, while he would be restricted in his 
choice of a steward or book-keeper to such as 
might without too great danger to his health 
be entrusted with the other office. 

It appears, therefore, that every benefit of 
indirect election which is attainable at all is 
attainable under direct; that such of the bene- 
fits expected from it, as %vould not be obtained 
under direct election, will just as much fail 
to be obtained under indirect; while the latter 
has considerable disadvantages peculiar to it- 
self. The mere fact that it is an additional and 
superfluous wheel in the machinery is no tri- 
fling objection. Its decided inferiority as a 
means of cultivating public spirit and political 
intelligence has already been dwelt upon: and 
if it had any effeclive operation at all— that is, 
if the primary electors did to any extent leave 
to their nominees the selection of their parlia- 
mentary representative— the voter would be 
prevented from identifying himself with his 
member of Parliament, and the member would 
feel a much less active sense of responsibility 
to his constituents. In addition to all this, the 
comparatively small number of persons in 
whose hands, at last, the election of a member 
of Parliament would reside, could not but af- 
ford great additioifal facilities to intrigue, and 
to every form of corruption compatible with 
the station in life of the electors. I'he constitu- 
encies would universally be reduced, in point 
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of conveniences for bribery, to the condition 
of the small boroughs at present. It would be 
sufficient to gain over a small number of per- 
sons to be certain of being returned. If it be 
said that the electors would be responsible to 
those who elected them, the answer is obvious, 
that, holding no permanent office, or position 
in the public eye, they would risk nothing by 
a corrupt vote except what they would care 
little for, not to be appointed electors again: 
and tlie main reliance must still be on the 
penalties for bribery, the insufficiency of which 
reliance, in small constituencies, experience 
has made notorious to all the world. "I'he evil 
would be exactly proportional to the amount 
of di.scretion left to the chosen electors. The 
only case in which they would probably be 
afraid to employ their vote for the promotion 
of their personal interest would be when they 
were elected under an express pledge, as mere 
delegates, to carry, as it were, the votes of their 
constituents to the hustings. Tfie moment the 
double stage of election began to have any ef- 
fect, it would begin to have a bad effect. And 
this we shall find true of the principle of indi- 
rect election however applied, except in cir- 
cumstances similar to those of the election of 
Senators in the United States. 

The best which could be said for this politi- 
cal contrivance is that in somestates of opinion 
it might be a more practicable expedient than 
that of plural voting for giving to every mem- 
ber of the community a vote of some sort, with- 
out rendering the mere numerical majority 
predominant in Parliament: as. for instance, 
if the present constituency of this country 
were increased by the addition of a numerous 
and select portion of the labouring classes, 
elected by the remainder. Circumstances might 
render such a scheme a convenient mode of 
temporary compromise, but it does not carry 
out any principle sulFiciently thoroughly to be 
likely to recommend itself to any class of think- 
ers as a permanent arrangement. 

Chapter lo 

Of the Mode of Voting 

The question of greatest moment in regard to 
modes of voting is that of secrecy or publicity; 
and to this we will at once address ourselves. 

It would be a great mistake to make the dis* 
cussion turn on sentimentalities about skulk- 
ing or cowardice. Secrecy is justifiable in many 
cases, imperative in some, and it is not coward- 
ice to seek protection against evils which are 


honestly avoidable. Nor can it be reasonably 
maintained that no cases arc conceivable in 
wiiich secret voting is preferable to public. But 
I must contend that these cases, in affairs of a 
political character, arc the exception, not the 
rule. 

'Ilie present is one of the many instances 
in which, as 1 have already had occasion to 
remark, xhe spirit of an institution, the impres- 
sion it makes on the mind of the citizen, is one 
of the most important parts of its operation. 
The spirit of vote by ballot— the inteipretation 
likely to be put on it in the mind of an clc( tor 
—is that the suflrage is given to him for him- 
self; for his particular use and benefit, and not 
as a trust for the public. For if it is indeed a 
trust, if the public are entitled to his vote, are 
not they entitled to know his vote? 'I’his false 
and pernicious impression may well be made 
on the generality, .since it has been made on 
most of those who of late years have been con- 
spicuous advocates of the ballot. The iloc trine 
was not so understf)od by its earlier promoters; 
but the effect of a docMrine on the iniml is Irest 
shown, not in those w'ho form it, but in those 
who are formed by it. Mr. Bright and his 
school of democrats think themselves greatly 
concerned in maintaining that the franc hise is 
w^hat they term a right, not a trust. Now this 
one idea, taking root in the general mind, does 
a moral mischief outweighing all the good that 
the ballot could do, at the highest possible esti- 
mate of it. In whatever way we define or un- 
derstand the idea of a right, no person can 
have a right (except in the ]>urely legal sense) 
to powt'r over others: every such power, which 
he is allowed to pcjssess, is morally, in the full- 
est force of the lerm, a trust. But the exercise 
of any political function, either as an elector 
or as a representative, is powder over others. 

Those who say that the suflrage is ncjt a 
trust but a right will scarcely accept the con- 
clusions to which their doctrine leads. Jf it is a 
right, if it belongs to the voter for his own 
sake, on what gre^und can we blame him for 
selling it, or using it to recommend himself 
to any one whom it is his interest to please? A 
person is not expected to consult exclusively 
the ]>uhlic benefit in the use he makes of his 
house?, or his three per cent, stock, or anything 
else to which he really has a right. The suf- 
frage is indeed due to him, among other rea- 
sems, as a means to his own protection, but 
only against treatment from which he is ecpial- 
ly bound, so far as depends on his vote, to pro- 
tect every one of his fellow-citizens. His vote 
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is not a thing in which he has an option; it has 
no more to do with his personal wishes than 
the verdict of a juryman. It is strictly a matter 
of duty; he is bound to give it according to his 
best and most conscientious opinion of the 
]>ublic good. Whoever has any other idea of 
it is unfit to have the suffrage; its effect on him 
is to pervert, not to elevate liis mind. Instead 
of opening his heart to an exalted patriotism 
and the obligation of public duty, it awakens 
and nourishes in him the disposition to use a 
public function for his own interest, pleasure, 
or (apricc; the same feelings and purposes, on 
a humbler scale, which actuate a despot and 
oppressor. Now an ordinary citizen in any 
public position, or on wffiom there devolves 
any social function, is certain to think anil feel, 
respecting the obligations it imposes on him, 
exactly what society appears to think and feel 
in conferring it. What seems to be expected 
fioni him by society forms a standard w'hich he 
may fall below, but which he will seldom rise 
above. And the interpretation which lie is al- 
most suie x} put upon secret voting is that he is 
lujt bound to give his vote with any reference 
lo those who arc not allowed to know how he 
gives it; but may bestow it simply as he feels 
inclined. 

I'his is the decisive reason why the argument 
does not hold, from the use of the ballot in 
clubs and private societies, to its ailoption in 
parliamentary elections. A incniber of a club 
is really, what the elector falsely believes him- 
self to be, under no obligation to consider the 
wishes or interests of any one else. He dec lares 
nothing by his vote but that he is or is not will- 
ing to associate, in a manner more or less close, 
with a particular person. This is a matter on 
which, by universal admission, his own pleas- 
ure or inclination is entitled to decide: and 
that he should be able sc3 to decide it without 
risking a cpiarrel is best for everybody, the re- 
jected person included. An additional reason 
rendering the balhn unobjectionable in these 
cases is that it docs not ncres.sarily or naturally 
lead to lying. The persons concerned are of 
the same class or rank, and it would be con- 
sidered improper in one of them to press an- 
other with questions as to how he had voted. It 
is far otherwise in parliamentary elections, and 
is likely to remain so, as long as the social rela- 
tions exist which produce the demand for the 
ballot; as long as one person is sufficiently the 
superior of another tc^ think himself entitled 
to dictate his vote. And while this is the ca.se, 
silence or an eva.sive answer is certain to be 
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construed as proof that the vote given has not 
been that which was desired. 

In any political election, even by universal 
suffrage (and still more obviously in the ca.se 
of a restricted suffrage), the voter is under an 
absolute moral obligation to consider the in- 
terest of the public, not his private advantage, 
and give his vote, to the best of his judgment, 
exactly as he would be bcjuncl to do if he were 
the sole voter, and the election depended upon 
him alone. This being admitted, it is at least 
a prhna jade consequence that the duty of 
voting, like any other public duty, should be 
performed under the eye and criticism of the 
public; every one of whom has not only an in- 
terest in its performance, but a good title to 
consider himself wronged if it is performed 
otherwise than honestly and carefully. Un- 
doubtedly neither this nor any other maxim 
of political morality is absolutely inviolable; it 
may be overruled by still more cogent con- 
siderations. Hut its weight is such that the cases 
which admit of a departure from it must be of 
a strikingly exceptional character. 

It may, uncjueslionably, be the fact that if 
we attempt, by publicity, to make the voter 
responsible to the public for his vote, he will 
practically be made responsible for it to some 
powerful indi\idual. whose interest is more 
opposed to the general interest of the commu- 
nity than that ol the voter himself would be if, 
by the shield of secrecy, he were released from 
responsibility altogether. When this is the con- 
dition. in a high degree, of a large propc^rtion 
of the v»)tcrs, the ballot may be the smaller 
evil. When the voters arc slaves, anuhing may 
be tolerated which enables them to throw oft 
the yoke. The strcjiigest case for the ballot is 
when the mischievous power of the Few over 
the Many is increasing. In the decline of the 
Roman republic the reasons for the ballot 
were irresistible. The oligarchv was \ early be- 
coming richer and more tyrannical, the people 
poorer and more dependent, and it was neces- 
sary to erect stronger and stronger barriers 
against such abuse c^f the fianchise as rendered 
it but an instrument the more in the hands of 
unprincipled persons of consequence. As little 
can it be doubted that the ballot, so far as 
it existed, had a beneficial operation in the 
Athenian cc^nstitutiem. Even in the least un- 
stable of the Grecian commonwealths freedom 
might be for the time destroyed by a single un- 
fairly obtained popular vole; and though the 
Athc^nian voter was not sufficiently dependent 
to be habiiiially coerced, he might have been 
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bribed, or intimidated by the lawless outrages 
of some knot of individuals, such as were not 
uncommon even at Athens among the youth 
of rank and fortune. The ballot was in these 
cases a valuable instrument of order, and con- 
duced to the Eunomia by which Athens was dis- 
tinguished among the ancient commonwealths. 

But in the more advanced states of modern 
Europe, and especially in this country, the 
power of coercing voters has declined and is 
declining; and bad voting is now less to be 
apprehended from the influences to which the 
voter is subject at the hands of others than 
from the sinister interests and discreditable 
feelings which belong to himself, either individ- 
ually or as a member of a class. To secure him 
against the first, at the cost of removing all 
restraint from the last, would be to exchange 
a smaller and a diminishing evil for a greater 
and increasing one. On this topic, and on the 
question generally, as applicable to England 
at the present date, I have, in a pamphlet on 
Parliamentary Reform, expressed myself in 
terms which, as I do not feel that I can imprcive 
upon, I will venture here to transcribe. 

‘‘Thirty years ago it was still tiue that in the 
election of members of Parliament the main 
evil to be guarded against was that which the 
ballot would exclude— coercion by landlords, 
employers, and customers. At present, I con- 
ceive, a much greater source of evil is the sel- 
fishness, or the selfish partialities, of the voter 
himself. A base and mischievous vote is now, I 
am convinced, much oftener given from the 
voter's personal interest, or class interest, or 
some mean feeling in his own mind, than 
from any fear of consequences at the hands of 
others: and to these influences the ballot would 
enable him to yield himself up, free from all 
sense of shame or responsibility. 

“In times not long gone by, the higher and 
richer classes were in complete possession of 
the government. 7'heir power was the master 
grievance of the country. The habit of voting 
at the bidding of an employer, or of a land- 
lord, was so firmly established, that hardly any- 
thing was capable of shaking it but a strong 
popular enthusiasm, seldom known to exist 
but in a good cause. A vote given in opposition 
to those influences was therefore, in general, 
an honest, a public-spirited vote; but in any 
case, and by whatever motive dictated, it was 
almost sure to be a good vote, for it was a vote 
against the monster evil, the over-ruling in- 
fluence of oligarchy. Could the voter at that 
time have been enabled, witli safety to him- 


self, to exercise his privilege freely, even 
though neither honestly nor intelligently, it 
wmild have been a great gain to reform; for 
it would have broken the yoke of the then 
ruling power in the country— the power which 
had created and which maintained all that was 
bad in the institutions and the administra- 
tion of the State— the power of landlords and 
boroughmongers. 

“The ballot was not adopted; but the prog- 
ress of circumstances has done and is doing 
more and more, in this respect, the work of the 
ballot. Both the political and the social state 
of the country, as they affect this question, 
have greatly changed, and are changing every 
day. The higher classes are not now masters ol 
the country. A person must be blind to all 
the signs of the times who could think that the 
middle classes are as subservient to the higher, 
or the working classes as dependent on the 
higher and middle, as they were a quarter of a 
century ago. I'he events of that quarter of a 
century have not only taught each class to 
know its own collective strength, but have put 
the individuals of a lower class in a condition 
to show a much bolder front to those of a 
higher. In a majority of cases, the vote of the 
electors, whether in opposition to or in accord- 
ance with the wishes of their superiors, is not 
now the effect cjf coerc ion, which there are no 
longer the same meaos c>f applying, but the ex- 
pression of their own personal or political par- 
tialities. The very vices of the present electoral 
system arc a proof of this. The growth of brib- 
ery, so loudly complained of, and the spread 
of the contagion to places formerly free from 
it, are evidence that the local influences arc 
no longer parainoiini; that the electors now 
vote to please themselves, and not other peo- 
ple. There is, no doubt, in counties, and in the 
smaller boroughs, a large amount of servile 
dependence still remaining; but the temper 
of the times is adverse to it, and tlie force of 
events is constantly tending to diminish it. A 
good tenant can now feel that he is as valuable 
to his landlord as his landord is to him; a pros- 
perous tradesman can afford to feel independ- 
ent of any particular customer. At every elec- 
tion the votes are more and more the voter’s 
own. It is their minds, far more than their 
personal circumstances, that now require to be 
emancipated. They are no longer passive in- 
struments of other men's will— mere organs 
for putting power into the hands of a control- 
ling oligarchy. I'he electors themselves are be- 
coming the oligarchy. 
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“Exactly in proportion as the vote of the 
elector is determined by his own will, and not 
by that of somebody who is his master, his posi- 
tion is similar to that of a member of Parlia- 
ment. and publicity is indispensable. So long 
as any portion of the community are unrepre- 
sented, the argument of the C^hartists against 
ballot ill conjunction with a restricted suffrage 
is unassailable. The present electors, and the 
bulk of those whom any probable Reform 
Rill w’ould add to the number, are the middle 
class; and have as much a cla^s interest, dis- 
tinct from the working classes, as landlords or 
great manufacturers. Were the suffrage extend- 
ed to all skilled labourers, even these would, 
or might, still have a class interest distinct 
from tlic unskilled. Suppose it extended to all 
men— suppose that what ivas formerly called 
by the misapplied name of universal suffrage, 
and now by the silly title of manhood suffrage, 
became the law; the voters would still have a 
class interest, as distinguished from women. 
Suppose that there were a (juestion before 
the Legislature specially affc’cting women; as 
whether women sliould be allowed to graduate 
at Universities; whether the mild penalties in- 
flic ted on rufhans who beat their wives daily 
almost to death’s door should be exchanged fcjr 
something more effectual; or suppose that any 
one should propose in the British Parliament, 
what one State after another in .America is eii- 
acting, not by a mere law. but by a provision 
of their revised Constitutions— that married 
women should have a right to their own prop- 
erty. Arc not a man’s w'ife and daughters en- 
titled to know whether he votes for or against 
a candidate who will support these proposi- 
ticins? 

“It will of course be objected that these 
arguments derive all their weight from the sup- 
position of an unjust slate of the suffrage: 
rhat if the opinion of the iion-elcctors is like- 
ly to make the elector vote more honestly, or 
more beneficially, than he would vote if left 
to himself, they arc more fit to be electors than 
he is, and ought to have the franchise: I'hai 
whoever is fit to influence electors is fit to be 
an elec tor: That those to whom voters ought 
to be responsible should be ihcinsclvcs voters: 
and being such, should have the safeguard of 
the ballot to shield them from the undue in- 
fluence of powerful individuals or classes to 
whom they ought not to be responsible. 

“This argument is specious, and I once 
thought it conclusive. It now appears to me 
fallacious. All who arc fit to influence electors 
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are not, for that reason, fit to be themselves 
electors. This last is a much greater power 
than the former, and those may be ripe for the 
minor political function who could not as yet 
be safely trusted w’ith the superior. The opin- 
ions ancl wdshes of the poorest and rudest class 
of labourers may be very useful as one influ- 
ence among others on the minds of the voters, 
as w ell as on those of the I legislature; and yet 
it might be highly mischievous to give them 
the preponderant influenccby admitting them, 
in their present state of morals and intelli- 
gence, to the lull exercise of the suffrage. It 
is precisedy this indirect influence of those 
who have not the suffrage over those who 
have which, by its progressive grcjwth, softens 
the transition to every fresh extension of the 
franchise, and is the means by which, when the 
time is ripe, the extension is peacefully brought 
about. But there is another and a still deeper 
consideration, which should never be left out 
of the account in political speculations. The 
notion is itself unfounded, that publicity, and 
the sense of being answerable to the public, are 
of no use unless the public are qualified to 
form a sound judgment. It is a very super- 
ficial view' of the utility of public opinion to 
suppose that it does good only w'hen it succeeds 
ill enforcing a servile conformity to itself. To 
be under the e\es of others- to have to defend 
onesell to others— is never more important 
than to those who act in opposition to the 
opinion of others, for it obliges them to have 
sure ground of their owm. Nothing has so 
stead) ingan iiifliienc e as working against pres- 
sure. Unless when under the temporary sway 
of passionate excitement, no one will do that 
wdiich he expects to be greatly blamed for, un- 
less from a prcconccisc'd and fixed purpose of 
his own: which is always evidence of a thought- 
ful and deliberate character, and, except in 
radically bad men, generally proceeds from 
sincere and strong personal convictions. Even 
the bare fact of having to give an account of 
their conduct is a powerlul inducement to ad- 
here to conduct of which at least some decent 
account can be gi\en. If any one thinks that 
the mere obligation c^f preserving decency is 
not a very considerable check on the abuse of 
power, he has never had his attention called 
to the conduct of those who do not feel under 
the necessity of obser\'ing that restraint. Public- 
ity is inappreciajite, even when it docs no more 
than prevent that w'hich can by no possibility 
be plausibly defended— than compel delibera- 
tion, and force every one to determine, before 
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he acts, what he shall say if called to account 
for his actions. 

*‘But,ifnot now (it may be said), at least here- 
after, when all are fit to have votes, and when 
all men and W'omen are admitted to vote in 
virtue of their fitness; then there can no longer 
be danger of class legislation; then the electors, 
being the nation, can have no interest apart 
from the general interest: even if individuals 
still \ote according to private or class induce- 
ments. the majority will have no such induce- 
ment; and as there will then be no non-electors 
to whom they ought to be responsible, the 
effect of the ballot, excluding none but the 
sinister influences, will be wholly beneficial. 

“Even in this I do not agree. I cannot think 
that even if the people were fit for, and had 
obtained, universal suffrage, the ballot would 
be desirable. First, because it could not. in 
such circumstances, be supposed to be needful. 
Let us only conceive the state of things which 
the hypothesis implies; a people universally 
educated, and every grown-up human being 
possessed of a vote. If. even when only a small 
proportion are electors, and the majority of the 
population almost uneducated, public opin- 
ion is already, as every one now sees that it is, 
the ruling power in the last resort; it is a 
chimera to suppose that over a community 
who all read, and who all have votes; any pow- 
er could be exercised by landlords and rich 
people against their own inclination which it 
would be at all difficult for them lo throw off. 
But though the protection of secrecy would 
then be needless, the control of publicity would 
be as needful as ever. The universal observa- 
tion of mankind has been very fallacious if the 
mere fact of being one of the community, and 
not being in a position of pronounced con- 
trariety of interest to the public at large, is 
enough to ensure the performance of a public 
duty, without either the stimulus or the re- 
straint derived from the opinion of our fellow 
creatures. A man's own particular share of the 
public interest, even though he may have no 
private interest drawing him in the opposite 
direction, is not, as a general rule, found suffi- 
cient to make him do his duty to the public 
without other external inducements. Neither 
can it be admitted that even if all had votes 
they would give their votes as honestly in 
secret as in public. 

“The proposition that the electors when they 
compose the whole of the community cannot 
have an interest in voting against the interest 
of the community will be found on examina- 


tion to have more sound than meaning in it. 
Though the community as a whole can have 
(as the terms imply) no other interest than its 
collective interest, any or every individual in 
it may. A man's interest consists of whatever he 
takes an interest in. Everybody has as many 
different interests as he has feelings; likings or 
dislikings. either of a selfish or of a better kind. 
It cannot be said that any of these, taken by 
itself, constitutes ‘his interest'; he is a good 
man or a bad according as he prefers one class 
of his interests or another. A man who is a ty- 
rant at home will be apt to sympathise with 
tyranny (when not exercised over hinisell): 
he w'ill be almost certain not to sympathise 
w'ith resistance to tyranny. An envious man 
will vote against Aristides because he is called 
the Just. A selfish man will prefer even a i ri- 
fling individual benefit to his share of the ad- 
vantage which his country would derive from 
a good law; because interests peculiar to him- 
self arc those which the habits of his mind boih 
dispose him to dwell on, and make him best 
able to estimate. A great number of the elec- 
tors will have two sets of |>refercn(c*s--rhose on 
private and those on public grounds. I'he last 
arc the only ones which the elector w'ould like 
to avow'. The best side of their character is 
that w'hich people are anxious to show^ even 
to th<»sc who aic no better than themselves. 
People will give dishonest or mean votes from 
lucre, Iroiii malice, from piejue, from personal 
rivalry, even from the interests or prejudices 
of class or sect, more readily in secret than in 
public. And cases exist— they may come to be 
more frecjueiu— in which almost the only re- 
straint upon a majority of knaves consists in 
their involuntary respect for the opinion of 
an honest minority, in such a case as that of 
the repudiating States of North America, is 
there not some chec k to the unprincipled voter 
in the shame (if looking an honest man in the 
face? Since all this gocxl would be .sacrificed by 
the ballot, even in the circuinstaiues most la- 
vourable to it, a much stronger case is recjuisite 
than can now be made out for its necessity 
(and the case is continually becoming still 
weaker) to inaKC its adoption desirable.'’ ' 

On the other debateablc points connected 
with the mode of voting it is not necessary to 
expend so many words. The system of personal 
representation, as organ iscel by Mr. Hare, 
renders necessary the employment of voting 
papers. But it appears to me indispensable 

^Tliaughis on Ptnliameniary Reform, 2iid cd. 
pp. 32-36. 
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that the signature of the elector should be 
affixed to the paper at a public polling place, 
or if there be no such place conveniently ac- 
cessible, at some olTice open to all the world, 
and in the presence of a responsible public 
officer. The proposal which has been tlirown 
out of allowing the voting papers to be filled 
up at the voter’s own residence, and sent by 
the post, or called for by a public officer, I 
should regard as fatal. The act would be done 
in the absence of the salutary and the presence 
cjf all the pernicious influences. The briber 
might, in the shelter of privacy, behold with 
his own eyes his bargain fulfilled, and the in- 
timidator could see the extorted obedience 
rendered irrevocably on the spot; while the 
beneficent counter-influence of the presence of 
those who knew the voter’s real sentiments, and 
the inspiring effect of the sympathy of those 
of his own party or opinion, would be tihut 
out.' 

^ “'I'liis expedient has been rcconnncndetl. bc»i!i 
on tl.<- .'.c.ifi "f saving expense, and on that of ob- 
taining the votes of many electors who otheiuise 
would not vole, and who arc regaided In the ad- 
\otatc*s of the plan as a pai f iculaily desiiable class 
of \oteis. T he scheme has been c allied into prac- 
tice in ilu‘ election of pool -law guardians, and its 
success in (hat instance is appealed to in favour ot 
adopting it in the inoic important case ot \oting 
foi a member ot the I .cgislaiiiic. Bur the two cases 
appear to m** to differ in the* point on which the 
benefits of the expedient depend. In a kual elec- 
tion for a special kind of administrative business, 
which consists mainly in the dispcMisation of a 
public fund, it is an ohje-ct to prc\enl the choice 
fiom being cxchisi\cly in the hands of those who 
acii\ely concern themselves about ii; for the pub- 
lic interest which attaches to the election being of 
a limited kind, and in most case’s not \ci\ great 
in dcgiec, the disposition to make iheiiiscKes busy 
111 the matter is apt to he in a great measure cem 
fined to persons w'ho hope to turn their activity 
to their own private advantage: and it mav be very 
desirable to render the iniervention of other peo- 
ple as little onerous to them as possible, if only 
for ilie })urpose of swamping lliese private inter- 
ests. But Avhen the matter in hand is the grc,*ai 
business of national goveinnient, in which even 
one must take an inlc’rcst who caies for anything 
out of himself, or who cares even for himself in- 
telligently, it is much rather an object to pi event 
those from voting who are inditferent to the sub- 
ject, than to induce them to vote by any either 
means than that of awakening their dormant minds. 
The voter who dcics not caie enough aliout the 
election to go to the poll, is the very man who, if 
fie can vote without that small iioiihle, will give 
his vote to the first person who asks for it. or on 
the most trifling or frivolous iiidiiccineiit. A man 
who does not care whether he \oic.s, is not likely 
to care much which way he \c»ies; and he %vho is 
in that state of iiiincl has no moral right to vote at 
all: since, if he dcics so, a vote which is not the cx- 
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The polling places should be so numerous 
as to be within easy reach of every voter; and 
no expenses of conveyance, at the cost of the 
candidate, should be tolerated under any pre- 
text. The infirm, and they only cm medical 
certificate, should have the right of claiming 
suitable carriage conveyance, at the cost of the 
State, or of the locality. Hustings, pcjll clerks, 
and all the necessary machinery of elections, 
should be at the public charge. Not only 
the candidate should not be required, he 
should not be permitted, to incur any but a 
limited and trifling expense for his election. 
Mr. Hare thinks it cJcsirablc that a sum of 
.should be recpiired from every one w'ho places 
his name on the list of candidates, to prevent 
persons who have ncj chance of success, and ncj 
real intention of attempting it, from becoming 
candidates in wantonness or from mere love 
of notoriety, and perhaps carrying off a few 
votes which arc needed for the return of more 
serious aspirants. There is one expense which 
a candidate or his supporters cannot help incur- 
ring. and which it ran hardly be expected that 
the public should defray for every one who 
may choose to demand it; that of making his 
claims known to the electors, by advertise- 
ments, placards, and circulars. For all necessary 
expenses of this kind the £50 proposed by 
Mr. Hare, if allowed to be cirawn upon for 
these purposes (it might be made £100 if req- 
iii.siie), ought to bc^ sulTuient. If the friends 
of the candidate choose to go to expense for 
committees and canvassing there arc no means 
of presenting them: but such expenses out of 
the ranclidatcs’s own pocket, or any expenses 
ivhaievcr beyond the deposit of £50 (or £100), 
should be illegal and punishable. If there ap- 
peared any likelihood that opinion would re- 
fuse to connive at falsehood, a declaration on 
oath or honour should be rccpiirccl from every 
member on taking his scat that he had not ex- 
pended, nor would expend, money or money’s 
worth bevond the £50, directly or indirectly, 
for the purposes of his election; and if the 
assertion were proved to be false or the pledge 
to have been broken, he should be liable to the 
penalties of perjury. 

It is probable that those penalties, by show- 
ing that the Legislature was in earnest, would 
turn the course of opinion in the same direc- 
tion, and would hinder it from regarding, as 

pression of a conviction, counts for as nnich, ajicl 
goes as far in determining the result, as one which 
reprc’senis the thoughts and purpo.scs of a life.*'— 
Thoughts, etc., p. 39. 
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it has hitherto done, this most serious crime 
against society as a venial peccadillo. When 
once this effect has been produced, there need 
be no doubt that the declaration on oath or 
honour would be considered binding.^ “Opin- 
ion tolerates a false disclaimer, only when it 
already tolerates the thing disclaimed.'' This 
is notoriously the case with regard to electoral 
corruption. There has never yet been, among 
political men, any real and serious attempt to 

^Several of the witnesses before the Coniiiiittcc 
of the House of Commons in i860, on the opera- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act. some 
of them of great practical experience in election 
matters, were favourable (either absolutely or as 
a last resort) to the principle of recpiiring a decla- 
ration from members of Parliament: and were of 
opinion that, if supported by penalties, it would 
be, to a great degree, effectual. {Evidence^ pp. 46, 
54-7, 67, 123, 198-202, 208.) The Chief Coininis- 
sioner of the Wakefield Inquiry said (in lefeience 
certainly to a different proposal), “If they see that 
the Legislature is earnest upon the subject, the 
machinery will work. ... I am quite sure that if 
some personal stigma were applied upon convic- 
tion of bribery, it would change the current of 
public opinion" (pp. 26 and 32). A distinguished 
member of the Committee (and of the picsent 
Cabinet) seemed to think it \cry objectionable to 
attach the penalties of perjury to a merely proiii- 
i.s$ory as distinguished from an as.sertory oath; but 
he was reminded, that the oath taken by a witness 
in a court of justice is a promissory oath: and the 
rejoinder (that the witness’s promise relates to an 
act to be done at once, while the member’s would 
be a promise for all future time) would only be 
to the purpose, if it could he supposed that the 
swearer might forget the obligation he had entered 
into, or could possibly violate it unawates: con- 
tingencies whicti, in a case like the pieseiii, aie 
out of the question. 

A more substantia] difliculty is that one of the 
forms most frequently assumed by election expend- 
iture is that of subscriptions to local charities, or 
other local objects; and it would be a strong meas- 
ure to enact that money should not be given in 
charity, within a place, by the member for it. 
When such subscriptions arc bona fide, the popu- 
larity which may be derived from them is an ad- 
vantage which It seems hardly possible to deny to 
superior riches. Bur the greatest part of the mis- 
chief consists in the fact that money so contrib- 
uted is employed in bribery, under the euphemis- 
tic name of keeping up the member’s interest. To 
guard against this, it should be part of the meiu- 
her’s promissory dcclaiation, that all sums ex- 
pended by him in the place, or for any purpii.se 
connected with it or with any of its inhabitants 
(with the exception {perhaps €>f his own hotel cx- 
|>enses), should pass through tlie hands of the elec- 
tion auditor, and be by him (and not hy the mcin- 
l>er himself or his friends) applied to its declared 
purpose. 

The principle of making all lawful expenses of 
elections a charge not upon the candidate, but 
upon the locality, was upheld by two of the bcji 
witnesses (pp. 20, 65-70, 277). 


prevent bribery, because there has been no 
real desire that elections should not be costly. 
T'heir costliness is an advantage to those who 
can afford the expense, by excluding a iiiiilti- 
tude of competitors: and anything, however 
noxious, is cherished as having a conservative 
tendency if it limits the access to Parliainc^nt 
to t ie h men. This is a rooted feeling among our 
legislators of Imth political parties, and is al- 
most the only point on which 1 believe them 
to be really ill-intentioned. They care compara- 
tively little who votes, as long as they feel as- 
sured that none but persons of their own class 
can be voted for. 'Lhey know that they tan rely 
on the fellow-feeling of one of their class with 
another, while the subservience of nouveaux 
enrichis, who arc knocking at the door of the 
class, is a still surer reliance; and that nothing 
very hostile to the class interests or feelings ol 
ihc rich need be apprehended undei the 
most democratic suffrage as long as demo- 
cratic persons can be prevented from being 
elected to Parliament. But, even from their 
own point of view, this balancing of evil by 
evil, instead of combining good with gocjcl, is 
a wretched policy. The object shoiilcl be to 
bring togeiher the best members of both class- 
es, under such a tenure as shall induce them to 
lay aside ihcir class preferences, and pursue 
jointly the path traced by the common inter- 
est; instead of allowing the class feelings of the 
Many to have full swing in the constituencies, 
subject to the impediment of having to act 
through persons imbued with the class feelings 
of the Few. 

There i;. scarcely any mode in which politi- 
cal institutions arc more morally mischievous 
—work greater evil through their spirit— than 
by representing political functions as a favour 
to be conferrecl, a thing which the depositary 
is to ask for as desiring it for himself, and even 
pay for as if it were designed for his pecuniary 
benefit. Men are not fond of paying large sums 
for leave to perform a laborious duty, Plato 
had a much jiister view of the conditions of 
good government when he asserted that the 
persons wl:o should be sought out to be invest- 
ed wdth political pcjwer are those who are per- 
sonally most averse to it. and that the only 
motive which can be relied on for inducing 
the fittest men to take upon themselves the 
toils of government i$ the fear of being gov- 
erned by worse men. What must an elector 
think, when he sees three or four gentlemen, 
none of them previously observed to be lavish 
of their money on projects of disinterested 
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beneficence, vying with one another in the 
suras they expend to be enabled to write M.P. 
after their names? Is it likely he will suppose 
that it is for his interest they incur all this cost? 
And if he forms an uncomplimentary opinion 
of their part in the affair, what moral obliga- 
tion is he likely to feel as to his own? Politi- 
cians are fond of treating it as the dream of 
enthusiasts that the electoral body will ever 
be uncorrupt; truly enough, until they are 
willing to become so themselves: for the elec- 
tors, assuredly, will take their moral tone from 
the candidates. So long as the elected member, 
in any shape or manner, pays for his seat, all 
endeavours will fail to make the business of 
electifjn anything but a selfish bargain on all 
sides. “So long as the candidate himself, and 
the customs of the Avorld. seem to regard the 
function of a member of Parliament less as a 
duty to be discharged than a personal favour 
to be solicited, no effort will avail to implant 
in an ordinary voter the feeling that the elec- 
tion i,£ a iienibcr of Parliament is also a matter 
of duty, and that he is not at liberty to bestow 
his vote on any other consideration than that 
ol personal fitness." 

I'he same principle which demands that no 
payment of money for election purposes should 
be either recjuired or tolcratccl on the part of 
the person elected dictates another conclusion, 
a|)pareiitly of contrary tendency, but really 
directed to the same cjbject. It negatives what 
has often been proposed as a means of render- 
ing Parliament acxessible to persons of all 
ranks and circumstances; the payment of iiiern- 
bers of Parliament. If. as in some of <3ur colon- 
ies. there arc scarcely any fit perscjns who can 
allord to attend to an unpaid occupation, the 
payment should be an indemnity for loss of 
time or money, not a salary. The greater lati- 
tude of choice which a salary would give is an 
illusory advantage. No remuneration which 
any one would think of attaching to the post 
woidd attract to it those who were sericmsly 
engaged in other lucrative professions with a 
pnispect of succeeding in them. The business 
of a member of Parliament would iherefc^rc 
become an occupation in itself; carried on, 
like other professions, w'ith a view' chiefly to 
its pecuniary returns, and under the demoralis- 
ing influences of an occupation essentially pre- 
carious. It would become an object of desire 
to adventurers of a low class; and 658 persons 
in possession, with ten or twenty times as many 
in expectancy, would be mccssantly bidding 
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to attract or retain the suffrages of the electors, 
by promising all things, honest or dishonest, 
possible or impossible, and rivalling each other 
in pandering to the meanest feelings and most 
ignorant prejudices of the vulgarest part of 
the crowd. The auction between Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Aristophanes is a fair carica- 
ture of w'hat would be always going on. Such 
an institution would be a perpetual bliitter 
applied to the most peccant parts of human 
nature. It amounts to offering 658 prizes for 
the most successful flatterer, the most adroit 
misleader, of a body of his fellow-countr\men. 
Under no despotism has there been such an 
organised system of tillage for raising a rich 
crop of vicious courtiership.^ When, by reason 
of pre-eminent c|ualifications (as may at any 
time happen to be the case), it is desirable that 
a person entirely withemt independent means, 
either derived from property or from a trade or 
profession, should be brought into Parliament 
to lender services which no other person accessi- 
ble can render as well, there is the resource of 
a public subscription; he may be suppcjrted 
while in Parliament, like Andrew Marvell, by 
the contributions of his constituents. 7 'his 
mode is unobjectionable for such an honour 
will never be paid to mere subserviency: bodies 
of men do not care so much for the difference 
between one sycophant and another as to go 
to the expense of his maintenance in order to 
be flattered by that particular individual. Such 
a support will only be given in consideration 
of striking and impressive personal qualities, 
which, though no absolute proof of fitness to be 
a national representative, are some presump- 
tion of it, and, at all events, some guarantee 
for the possession of an independent opinion 
and Avill. 

Mr. Loiimer remarks, by creating a pecu- 
niary inducement to persons of the lowest class to 
devote themselves to public affairs, the calling of 
the demagogue would be formally inaugurated. 
Nothing is more to be deprecated than making it 
tlie private interest of a number of active persons 
to urge the form of government in the direction 
of its natural perversion. The indications which 
either a multitude or an individual can give, when 
merely left to their own weaknesses, afford but a 
faint idea of what those weaknesses would become 
when pla>ed upon by a thousand flatterers. If 
there wcie 658 places of certain, however moder- 
ate. emolument, to be gained by |>eisiiading the 
imiltitiide that igiiprance is as goiod as knowledge, 
and better, it is tcfriblc odds that they would be- 
lieve and act upon the lesson.’’— (Article in Fra- 
ser* s Magazine lov \}^r\\ 1859, headed “Recent Writ- 
ers on Kcfoim.’’) 
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Chapter ii 

Of the Duration of Parliaments 
After how long a term should members of 
Parliament be subject to re-election? I'hc prin- 
ciples involved are here very obvious; the diffi- 
culty lies in their application. On the one 
hand, the member ought not to have so long a 
tenure of his seat as to make him forget his 
responsibility, take his duties easily, conduct 
them with a view to his own personal advan- 
tage, or neglect those free and public confer- 
ences with his constituents which, whether he 
agrees or differs with them, arc one of the 
benefits of representative government. On the 
other hand, he should have sucli a term of 
office to look forward to as will enable him to 
be judged, not by a single act, but by his course 
of action. It is important that he should have 
the greatest latitude of individual opinion and 
discretion compatible w'ith the popular con- 
trol essential to free government; and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the control should 
i)e exercised, as in any case it is best exert ised, 
after sufficient time has been given him to show 
all the qualities he possesses, and to prove that 
there is some other way than that of a mere 
obedient voter and advocate of their opinions, 
by which he can render himself in the eyes of 
his constituents a desirable and creditable rep- 
resentative. 

It is impossible to fix, by any uiyvcrsal rule, 
the boundary between these principles. Where 
the democratic power in the constitution is 
weak or over-passive, and requires stimula- 
tion; where the representative, tjii leaving his 
constituents, enters at once into a courtly or 
aristocratic atmosphere, whose influences all 
tend to deflect his course into a diflerent direc- 
tion from the popular one, to tone down any 
democratic feelings which he may have brought 
with him, and make him forget the wishes and 
grow cool to the interests of those who those 
him— the obligation of a frequent return to 
them for a renewal of his commission is in- 
dispensable to keeping his temper and char- 
acter up to the right mark. Even three years, 
in such circumstances, arc almost too long a 
period; and any longer term is absolutely in- 
admissible. Where, on the contrary, democracy 
is the ascendant power, and still tends to in- 
crease, requiring rather to be moderated in its 
exercise than encouraged to any abnormal ac- 
tivity; where unbounded publicity, and an 
ever-present newspaper press, give the repre- 
sentative assuraiue that his every act will be 


immediately known, discussed, and judged by 
his constituents, and that he is always either 
gaining or losing ground in their estimation; 
while by the same means the influence of their 
sentiments, and all other democratic influ- 
ences. are kept constantly alive and active in 
his own mind— less than five years would hard- 
ly be a sufficient period to prevent timid sub- 
.servicncy. 'Fhe change which has taken place 
in English politics as to all these features ex- 
plains why annual Parliaments, which forty 
years ago stood prominently in front of tlie 
creed of the more advanced reformers, are so 
little cared for and so seldom heard of at pres- 
ent. It deserves consideration that, whether the 
term is short or long, during the last year of it 
the members are in position in which they 
would always be if Parliaments were annual: 
so that if the term w'cre very brief, there woultl 
virtually be annual Parliaments during a great 
proportion of all time. As things now are, the 
period of seven years, though of unnecessary 
length, is hardly worth altering for any benefit 
likely to be produced; especially since the pos- 
sibility, always impending, of an earlier dis- 
solutif>n keeps the motives for standing well 
until constituents always before the member's 
eyes. 

Whatever may be the term most eligible for 
the duration of the mandate, it miglit seem 
natural that the individual member should va- 
cate his seat at the expiration of that term from 
the day of his election, and that there should 
be no general renewal of the whole House. A 
great deal might be said for this system if there 
were any practical object in recommending it. 
But it is condemned by much stronger reasons 
than can be alleged in its support. One is, that 
there would be no means of promptly getting 
rid of a majority which had pursued a coutse 
offensive to the nation. I hc certainty of a gen- 
eral elcctic^n after a limited, which would often 
be a nearly expired, period, and the possibility 
of it at any time when the minister cither de- 
sires it for his own sake, or thinks that it would 
make him popular with the country, tend to 
prevent that wide divergence between the feel- 
ings of the assembly ancl those of the constitu- 
ency, which might subsist indefinitely if the 
majority of the I bnise had always several years 
of their term still to run— if it received new 
infusions drop by drop, which w'ould be more 
likely to assume^ than to modify the cpialities 
of the mass they were joined to. It is as essen- 
tial that the general sense of the House should 
accord in the main with that of the nation as 
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it is that distinguished individuals should be 
able, without forfeiting their scats, to give 
free utterance to the most unpopular senti- 
ments. "I’hci c is another reason, of much weight, 
against the gradual and partial renewal of a 
representative assembly. It is useful that there 
should be a periodic al general niusterof oppos- 
ing forces, to gauge the state of the national 
mind, and ascertain, beyond dispute, the rela- 
tive strength of different parties and opinions. 
This is not done conclusively by any partial 
renewal, even where, as in some of the French 
constitutions, a large fraction, a fifth or a third, 
go out at once. 

'The reasons for allowing to the executive 
the power of dissolution will be considerc^d in 
a suljsequent chafUer, relating to the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Executive in a repre- 
sentative government. 

Chapter 12 

Ought Pledges to be Required from 
Members of Parliament? 

Siic:)i’i D A member of the legislature be bound 
by (he instructions of his constituents? Slumld 
he be the organ of their sentiments, or of his 
own? their ambassador to a congress, or their 
professional agent, empcjwered not only to art 
lor them, but to judge for them wliai ought 
to he done? Fhese two theories of the duty of 
a legislator in a representative government 
ha\e each its supporters, and each is the recog- 
nised doctrine of some representative govern- 
ments. In the Dutch United Provinces, the 
members of the States Cieneral were mere dele- 
gates; and tcj such a length was the doctrine 
carried, that when any important c[uestion 
arose whic h had not been pnrvicled for in their 
instructions, they had to refer back to their 
constituents, exactly as an ambassador does to 
the government from which he is accredited. 
In this and most other countries which possess 
representative constitutions, law and custom 
warrant a member of Parliament in voting ac- 
cording to his opinion of right, however differ- 
ent from that of his constituents: but tlu J’e is 
a floating notion of the opposite kind, which 
has considerable practical operation on many 
minds, even of members of Parliament, and 
often makes them, independently of desire for 
popularity, or concern for their re-clection, 
feel bcjiind in conscience to let their conduct, 
on cjuestions on which their constituents have 
a decided opinion, be the expression of that 
opinion rather than of their own. Abstractedly 


from positive law, and from the historical tra- 
ditions c^f any particular people, which of these 
notions of the duty of a representative is the 
true one? 

Unlike the (Questions which we have hither- 
to treated, this is not a c]uestion of constitu- 
tional legislation, but of what may more prop- 
erly be called constitutional morality— the eth- 
ics of representative government. Itcioes not so 
much concern institutions, as the temper of 
mind which the electors ought to bring to the 
discharge of their functions; the ideas whicli 
should prevail as to the moral duties of an 
electcjr. For, let the system of representation 
be what it may, it will be converted into one 
of mere delegation if the electors so choose. 
As long as (hey arc tree not to vcjic, and free 
to vote as they like, they cannot be prevented 
from making their vote depend on any condi- 
tion they think fit to annex to it. By refusing 
to elect any one who will not pledge himself 
to all their opinions, and even, if they please, 
to consult with them before voting on any im- 
poriant subject not ioreseen, they can reduce 
thc'ir representative to their mere mouihpicce, 
or compel him in honour, w’hen no longer will- 
ing to act in that capacity, to resign his seat. 
And since they have the power of doing this, 
the theory of the Constitution ought to sup- 
pose that they will wish to do it; since the 
very principle of constitutional government re- 
quires it to be assumed that political power 
will be abused to promote the particular pur- 
poses ol the holder; not because it always is 
so, hut because such is the natural tendency of 
things, to guard against which is the especial 
use of free institutions. However wrong, there- 
fore, or however foolish, we may think it in 
the clcctois to < onvert their representative into 
a delegate, that stretch of the electoral privi- 
lege being a natural and not improbable one. 
the same precautions ought to be taken as if 
it were certain. We may hope that the elec- 
tors will not act on this notion of the use of 
the sulfrage; but a representative government 
needs to be so framed that, even if they do, 
they shall not be able to effect what ought 
not to be in the power of any body of persc^ns 
—class legislation for their own benefit. 

When it is said that the question is only one 
of political iimrality, this does not extenuate 
itsiiuporlaiice. Quest ions of constitutional mo- 
rality are of no less practical moment than 
those relating to the constitution itself. The 
very existence of .some governments, and all 
that renders others endurable, rests on the prac- 
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deal observance of doctrines of constitutional 
morality; traditional notions in the minds of 
the several constituted authorities, which modi- 
fy the use that might otherwise be made of 
their powers. In unbalanced governments— 
pure monarchy, pure aristocracy, pure democ- 
racy-such maxims are the only barrier which 
restrains the government from the utmost ex- 
cesses in the direction of its characterisdc tend- 
ency. Ill imperfectly balanced governments, 
where some attempt is made to set constitu- 
tional limits to the impulses of the strongest 
power, but where that power is strong enough 
to overstep them with at least temporary im- 
punity, it is only by doctrines of constitutional 
morality, recognised and sustained by opinion, 
that any regard at all is preserved for the 
checks and limitations of the constitution. In 
well-balanced governments, in which the su- 
preme power is divided, and each sharer is pro- 
tec ted against the usurpations of the others in 
the only manner possible— namely, by being 
armed for defence with weapons as strong as 
the others can wield for attack— the govern- 
ment can only be carried on by forbearance 
on all sides to exercise those extreme powers, 
unless provoked by conduct equally extreme 
on the part of some other sharer of power: and 
in this case we may truly say that only by the 
regard paid to maxims of constitutional mo- 
rality is the constitution kept in existence. The 
question of pledges is not one of , those which 
vitally concern the existence of representative 
governments; but it is very material to their 
beneficial operation. Thelaws cannot prescribe 
to the elec tors the principles by which they shall 
direct their choice; but it makes a great prac- 
tical difference by what principles they think 
they ought to direct it. And the whole of 
that great question is involved in the inquiry 
w'hether they .should make it a condition that 
die representative shall adhere to certain opin- 
ions laid down for him by his constituents. 

No reader of this treatise can doubt what 
conclusion, as to this matter, results from the 
general principles which it piofesses. We have 
from the first affirmed, and unvcryingly kept 
in view, the co-equal importance of two great 
resquisites of government: responsibility to 
those for w^hosc benefit political power ought 
to be, and always professes to be, employed; 
and jointly therewith to obtain, in the greatest 
measure pos.siblc, for the function of govern- 
ment the benefits of superior intellect, trained 
by long meditation and practical discipline io 
that special task. If this second purpose is 


worth attaining, it is worth the necessary price. 
Superior powers of mind and profound study 
are of no use if they do not sometimes lead a 
person to different conclusions from those 
which are formed by ordinary powers of mind 
without study: and if it be an object to possess 
representatives in any intellectual respect su- 
perior to average electors, it must be counted 
upon that the representative will sometimes 
differ in opinion from the majority of his con- 
stituents, and that when he does, his opinion 
will be the oftenest right of the two. It follows 
that the electors will not do wisely if they in- 
sist on absolute conformity to their opinions as 
the condition of his retaining his seat. 

I'he principle is, thus far, obvious; but there 
arc real difficulties in its application: and we 
will begin by stating them in their greatest 
force. It it is important that the electors should 
choose a representative more highly instructed 
than themselves, it is no less necessary that this 
wiser man should be responsible to them; in 
other w^ords, they are the judges of the manner 
in which he fulfils his trust: and how are they 
to judge, except by the standard of their own 
opinions? How are they even to select him in 
the first instance but by the same standard? It 
will not do to choose by mere brilliancy— by 
superiority of showy talent. The tests by which 
an ordinary man can judge beforehand of 
mere ability are very imperfect: such as they 
are, they have almost exclusive reference to 
the arts of expression, and little or none to the 
worth of what is expressed. The latter cannot 
be inferred from the former; and if the electors 
arc to put their own opinions in abeyance, 
w'hat criterion remains to them of the ability 
to govern well? Neither, if they could ascer- 
tain, even infallibly, the ablest man, ought 
they to allow him altogether to judge for them, 
without any reference to their own opinions. 
The ablest candidate may be a Tory and the 
electors Liberals; or a Liberal and they may be 
Tories. The political questions of the day may. 
be Church questions, and he may be a High 
Churchman or a Rationalist, while they may 
be Dissenters or Evangelicals; and vice versa. 
His abilities, in these cases, might only enable 
him to go greater lengths, and act with greater 
effect, in what they may conscientiously believe 
to be a wTong course; and they may be bound, 
by their sincere convictions, to think it more 
important that their representative should be 
kept, on these points, to what they deem the 
dictate of duty, than that they should be repre- 
sented by a person of more than average abil- 
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ities. They may also have to consider, not sole- 
ly how they can be most ably represented, but 
how their particular moral position and men- 
tal point of view shall be represented at all. 

I'he influence of every nu)dc of thinking 
which is shared by numbers ought to be fell 
in the legislature: and the (onstitution being 
supposed to have made due provision that 
other and conflicting modes oi thinking shall 
be represented likewise, to secure the proper 
representation for their own mode may be the 
most important matter which the electors on 
the particular occasion have to attend to. In 
some cases, too, it may be necessary that the 
representative should have his hands tied, to 
keep him true to their interest, or rather to the 
public interest as they conceive it. 'I'liis would 
not be needful under a political system which 
assured them an indefinite choiceol honest and 
unprejudiced candidates; but under the exist- 
ing system, in which the electors arc almost al- 
ways obliged, by the expenses of election and 
the d circumstances of society, to sck‘ct 

their representative from persons of a station 
in life widely different from theirs, and having 
a different class-interest, who will affirm that 
they ought to abandon themselves to his dis- 
cretion? Can we blame an elector of the poorer 
classes, who has only the choice among two 
or three rich men, lor rec|uiring from the one 
he \oies for a pledge to those measures which 
he considers as a test of cmanc ipatioii from the 
class-interests of the rich? It inoreo\er always 
happens to some members of tbe electoral 
body to be obliged to accept the represeniatixe 
selc-cied by a majority ol their own side. But 
though a candidate ol their own choosing 
would have no ciianc:e, their votes may be nec- 
essary to the success of the one chosen lor them; 
and their only means of exerting their share 
ol influence on his siibscc|iieiit conduct, may 
be to make their support of him dependent on 
his pledging himself to certain conditions. 

'J'hese considerations and counter-considera- 
tions are so intimately iiiterwcjven with one 
another; it is so important that the electors 
should choose as their representatives wiser 
men than themselves, and should consent to 
be governed according to that superior wis- 
dom, while it is impossible that conformity to 
their own opinions, when they have opinions, 
should not enter largely into their judgment 
as to who possesses the wisdom, ancl how far 
its presumed possessor has verified the pre- 
sumption by his conduct; that it seems c^uitc 
impracticable to lay down for the elector any 
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positive rule of duty: and the result will de- 
pend, less on any exact prescription, or author- 
itative doctrine of political morality, than on 
the general tone of mind of the electoral body, 
in respect to the important requisite of defer- 
ence to mental superiority. Individuals, and 
peoples, who are acutely sensible of the value 
of superior wisdom, are likely to recognise it. 
where it exists, by other signs than thinking 
exactly as they do, and even in spite of con- 
siderable differences of opinion: and when 
they have recognised it they will be far too de- 
sirous to secure it, at any admissible cost, to 
be prone to impose their own opinion as a law’ 
upon persons whom they look up Ui as wiser 
than themselves. On the other hand, there is 
a character of mind which does not l(X)k up 
to any one; which thinks no other person’s 
opinion much better than its own, or nearly 
so gocxl as that of a hundred or a thousand 
persons like itself. Where this is the turn of 
mind of the elec tins, they will elect no one 
w’ho is not, or at least who does not profess to 
be. the image of their otvn sentiments, and 
will continue him no longer than while he re- 
llects those sentiments in his conduct: and ail 
aspirants to political honours will endeavour, 
as Plato says in the “Gorgias,” to fashion them- 
selves after the model of the Demos, and make 
themselves as like to it as possible. It cannot 
be denied that a complete dciiiocracy has a 
strong tendency to cast the sentiments of the 
electors in thismoiild. Democracy is not favour- 
able to the reverential spirit. That it destroys 
rcserence for mere social position must be 
counted among the good, not the bad part of 
its influences; though by doing this it closes 
the principal school of reverence (as to merely 
human relations) which exists in society. But 
also democracy, in its sery essence, insists so 
much more forcibly on the things in which all 
are entitled to be considered equally, than on 
lh»)se in which one person is entitled to more 
consideration than another, that respect for 
even personal superiority is likely to be below 
the mark. It is ior this, among other reasons. J 
Imld it' of so much importance that the insti- 
tutions of the country should stamp the opin- 
ions of persons of a more educated class as en- 
titled to greater weight than those of the less 
educated: and I should still contend for assign- 
ing plurality of v^tes to authenticated supe- 
riority of education, w’ere it only to give the 
tone to public feeling, irrespective of any di- 
rect political consequences. 

When there does exist in the electoral body 
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an adequate sense of the extraordinary differ- 
ence in value between one person and another^ 
they will not lack signs by which to distinguish 
the persons whose worth for their purposes is 
the greatest. Actual public services will natu- 
rally be the foremost indication; to have filled 
posts of magnitude, and done important things 
in them, of which the wisdom has been justi- 
fied by tlie results; to have been the author of 
measures which appear from their effects to 
have been wisely planned; to have made pre- 
dictions which have been often verified by the 
event, seldom or never falsified by it; to have 
given advice, which when taken has been fol- 
lowed by good consequences, when neglected, 
by bad. There isdoubtlessa large portion of un- 
certainty in these signs of wisdom: but we are 
seeking for such as can be applied by persons 
of ordinary discernment. They will do well 
not to rely much on any one inclication, unless 
corroborated by the rest; and, in their estima- 
tion of the success or merit of any practical 
effort, to lay great stress on the general opinion 
of disinterested persons conversant with the 
subject matter. 'I'hc tests which 1 have spoken 
of are only applicable to tried men; among 
w^hom must be reckoned those who, though 
untried practically, have been tried specula- 
tively; who, in public speech or in print, have 
discussed public affairs in a manner w'hich 
proves that they have given serious study to 
them. Such persons may, in the mere character 
of political thinkers, have exhibited a con- 
siderable amount, of the same titles to confi- 
dence as those w'ho have been proved in the 
position of practical statesmen. When it is nec- 
essary to choose persons wholly untried, the 
best criteria are, reputation for ability among 
those w^ho personally know them, and the con- 
fidence placed and recommendations given by 
persons already looked up to. By tests like 
these, constituencies who sufficiently value 
mental ability, and eagerly seek for it, will 
generally succeed in obtaining men beyond 
mediocrity, and often men w’lioni they can trust 
to carry on public affairs according to their un- 
fettered judgment; to wiioni it would be an 
affront to require that they .should give up that 
judgment at the behest of their inferiors in 
knowledge. 

If .such persons, honestly sought, arc not to 
be found, then indeed the electors are justi- 
fied in taking other precautions; for they can- 
not be expected to postpone their particular 
opinions, unless in order that they may be 
served by a person of superior knowledge to 


their own. They would do well, indeed, even 
then, to remember, that when once chosen, the 
representative, if he devotes himself to his 
duty, has greater opportunities of correcting 
an original false judgment than fall to the lot 
of most of his constituents; a consideration 
w'hich generally ought to prevent them (unless 
compelled by necessity to choose some one 
whose impartiality they do not fully trust) from 
exacting a pledge not to change his opinion, 
or, if he does, to resign his scat. But when an 
unknown person, not certified in unmistakable 
terms by some high authority, is elected for 
the first time, the elector cannot be expected 
not to make conformity to his own sentiments 
the primary requisite. It is enough if he does 
not regard a subset] uent change of those senti- 
ments, honestly avowed, with its grounds un- 
disguisedly stated, a.s a peremptory reason for 
withdrawing his confidence. 

Even supposing the most tried ability and 
acknowledged eminence of character in the 
representative, the j)rivatcopinions of theclcc- 
tors arc not to be placed entirely in abeyance. 
Dcfeiente to mental superiority is not to go 
the length of sell-annihilation— -abnegation of 
any personal opinion. But when the difference 
docs not relate to tlie fundamentals of politics, 
however decided the elector may be in his 
own sentiments, he QUght to consider that when 
an able man diflers from him there is at least 
a considerable chance cjf his being in the 
%vrong, and that even if otherwise, it is worth 
while to give up his opinion in things not abso- 
lutely essential, for the sake of the inestimable 
advantage of Jiaving an able man to act for 
him in the many matters in w'hich he himself 
is not c|ualified to form a judgment. In such 
cases he often cndeavcjurs to reconcile both 
wishes, by inducing the able man to sacrifice 
his own opinion on the points of difference: 
but, for the able man t<i lend himself to this 
compromise, is treason against his especial 
office; abdication of the pcculi«'ir duties of 
mental superiority, of which it is one of the 
most sacred not to desert the cause which has 
the clamour against it, nr>r to deprive of his 
services tho.se of his opinions which need them 
the most. A man of conscience and known abil- 
ity should insist on full freedom to act as he 
in his own judgment deems best; and should 
not consent to serve on any other terms. But 
the electors are entitled to know how he means 
to act; what opinions, on all things which con- 
cern his public duty, he intends should guide 
his conduct. If some of these arc unacceptable 
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to them, it is for him to satisfy them that he 
nevertheless deserves to be their representa- 
tive; and if they are wise, they will overlook, 
in favour of his general value, many and great 
differences between his opinions and their 
own. 

There are some differences, however, which 
they cannot be expected to overlook. Whoever 
feels the amount of interc*st in the government 
of his country whic:h befits a freeman, has some 
convictions on national affairs which are like 
his life-blood: which the strength of his belief 
in their truth, together with the importance 
he attaches to them, forbid him to make a sub- 
ject of compromise, or postpone to the judg- 
ment of any person. hc3wever greatly his supe- 
rior. Such convictions, when they exist in a 
people, or in any appreciable pc^rticjn of one, 
are entitled to influence in virtue of their 
mere existence, and not solely in that of the 
probability of their being grounded in truth. 
A pecjple cannot be well governed in opposi- 
tioi? in Jicjr primary notions of riglu, even 
though these may be in some points erroneous. 
A correct estimate of the relation which should 
subsist between governors and governed, does 
not rec|uire the electors to consent to be repre- 
sented by one who intends to govern them in 
oppositicin to their fundamental convic lions. 
If they avail themselves <3f his capacities of use- 
ful service in other respects, at a time when 
the points on which he is vitally at issue with 
them are not likely tc3 be mooted, they arc jus- 
tified in dismissing him at the first moment 
when a cjucstion arises involving these, and on 
which there is not so assured a niajorit) for 
what they deem right as to make the dissent- 
ing voice cjf that particular individual unim- 
portant. 'riiiis (1 mention names tc3 illustrate 
my meaning, not for any persciiial application) 
the opinions supposed to be entertained by 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright c)n resistance to 
foreign aggression might be overlookcxl during 
the Crimean tvar, when there was an over- 
whelming naticiiial feeling on the contrary 
side, and might yet very properly lead to their 
rejection by the electors at the time of the 
Chinese cjuarrel (though in itself a more doubt- 
ful question), because it \vas then for some 
time a moot point whether tlieir view of the 
case might not prevail. 

As the general result of what precedes, we 
may affirm that actual pledges should not be 
required, unless, from unfavourable social cir- 
cumstances or faulty institutions, the electors 
arc so narrowed in their choice as to be com- 
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pclled to fix it on a person presumptively un- 
der the influence of partialities hostile to their 
interest: That they are entitled to a full knowl- 
edge of the political opinions and sentiments 
of the candidate; and not only entitled, but 
often bound, to reject one who differs from 
themselves on tlie few articles which are the 
foundation of their political belief: That in 
proportion to the opinion they entertain of the 
mental superiority of a candidate, they ought 
to put up with his expressing and acting on 
opinions different from theirs on any number 
cjf things not included in their fundamental 
articles of bedief: That they ought to be unre- 
miiiing in their search for a representative of 
such calibre as to be entrusted with full power 
of ol>eying the dictates of his own judgment: 
I'hat they should consider it a duty which they 
owe to their fellow-countrymen, to do their ut- 
most towards placing men of this quality in 
the legislature: and that it is of much greater 
importance to themselves to be represented by 
such a man than by one who professes agree- 
ment in a greater number of their opinions: 
for the benefits of his ability are certain, while 
the hypothesis of his being wrong and their 
being right on the points of difference is a very 
doubtful one. 

1 have discussed this question on the assump- 
tion that the electoral system, in all that de- 
pends on positive institution, conforms to the 
principles laid down in the preceding chapters. 
Even on this hypothesis, the delegation theory 
of representation seems to me false, and its 
practical operation hurtful, though the mis- 
chief would in that case be confined within 
certain bounds. But if the securities by whicJi 
I have endeavoured to guard the representa- 
tive principle are not recognised by the Con- 
stitution; if provision is not made for the rep- 
resentation of minorities, nor any difference 
admitted in the nvimcrical value of votes, ac- 
cording to some criterion of the amount of 
education possessed by the voters: in that case 
no words can exaggerate the importance in 
principle of leaving an unfettered discretion 
to tlie representative; for it would then be the 
only chance, under universal suffrage, for any 
other opinions than those of the majority to be 
heard in Parliament. In that falsely called 
democracy which is really the exclusive rule of 
the operative classes, all others being unrepre- 
sented and unheard, the only escape from class 
legislation in its narrowest, and political ignor- 
ance in its most dangerous, form, would lie in 
such disposition as the uneducated might have 
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to choose educated representatives, and to de- 
fer to their opinions. Some willingness to do 
tills might reasonably be expected, and every- 
thing would depend upon cultivating it to the 
highest point. But. once invested with politi- 
cal omnipotence, if the operative classes volun- 
tarily concurred in imposing in this or any 
other manner any considerable limitation up- 
on their self-opinion and self-will, they would 
prove themselves wiser tlian any class, pos- 
sessed of absolute power, has shown itself, or. 
we may venture to say. is ever likely to show 
itself, under that corrupting influence. 

Chapter 

Of a Second Chamber 
Of all topics relating to the theory of repre- 
sentative government, none has been the sub- 
ject of more discussion, especially on the Con- 
tinent. than what is known as the question of 
the Two Chambers. It has occupied a greater 
amount of the attention of thinkers than many 
questions of ten times its importance, and has 
been regarded as a sort of touchstone which 
distinguishes the partisans of limited from 
those of uncontrolled democracy. For my own 
part. 1 set little value on any check which a 
Second Chamber can apply to a democracy 
otherwise unchecked; and I am inclined to 
think that if all other constitutional questions 
are rightly decided, it is but of secondary im- 
portance whether the Parliament consists of 
two Chambers, or only of one. • 

If there are two Chambers, they may either 
be of similar, or of dissimilar composition. If 
of similar, both will obey the same influences, 
and whatever has a majority in one of the 
Houses will be likely to have it in the other. 
It is true that the necessity of obtaining the 
consent of both to the passing of any measure 
may at times be a material obstacle to improve- 
ment. since, assuming both the Houses to be 
representative, and equal in their numbers, a 
number slightly exceeding a fourth of the en- 
tire representation may prevent the passing of 
a Bill; while, if there is but one House, a Bill 
is secure of passing if it has a bare majority. 
But the case supposed is rather abstractedly 
possible than likely to occur in practice. It will 
not often happen that of two Houses similarly 
composed, one will be almost unanimous, and 
the other nearly equally divided: if a majority 
in one rejects a measure, there will generally 
have been a large minority unfavourable to it 
in the other; any improvement, therefere. 


which could be thus impeded, would in almost 
all cases be one which had not much more than 
a simple majority in the entire body, and the 
worst consequence that could ensue would be 
to delay for a short time the passing of the 
measure, or give rise to a fresh appeal to the 
electors to ascertain if the small majority in 
Parliament corresponded to an effective one 
in the country. The inconvenience of delay, 
and the advantages of the appeal to the na- 
tion. might be regarded in this case as about 
equally balanced. 

I attach little weight to the argument often- 
est urged for having two Chambers— to pre- 
vent precipitancy, and compel a second delib- 
eration; for it must be a very ill-constituted 
representative assembly in which the estab- 
lished forms of business do not require many 
more than two deliberations. The considera- 
tion which tells most, in my judgment, in fa- 
vour of two Chambers (and this I do regard as 
of some moment) is the evil effect produced up- 
on the mind of any holder of power, whether 
an individual or an assembly, by the conscious- 
ness of having only themselves to consult. It is 
important that no set of persons should, in 
great affairs, be able, even temporarily, to 
make their sic volo prevail without asking any 
one else for his consent. A majority in a single 
assembly, when it has assumed a perinaneiit 
diaracter— when composed of the same persons 
habitually acting teij^ether. and always assured 
of victory in their own House— easily becomes 
despotic and overweening, if released from the 
necessity of considering whether its acts will 
be concurred in by another constituted au- 
thority. I'he same reason which induced the 
Romans to have two consuls makes it desirable 
there should be two C^Jiambers: that neither of 
them may be exposed to the corrupting in- 
fluence of undivided power, even for the space 
of a single year. One of the most indispensable 
requisites in the practical conduct of politics, 
especially in the management of free institu- 
tions. is conciliation: a readiness to compro- 
mise; a willingness to concede something to 
opponents, and to shsipe good measures so as 
to be as little offensive as possible to persons 
of opposite view\s; and of this salutary habit, 
the mutual give and take (as it has been called) 
between two Houses is a perpetual school; use- 
ful as such even now. and its utility would 
probably be even more felt in a more demo- 
cratic constitution of the Legislature. 

But the Houses need not both be of the same 
composition; they may be intended as a check 
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on one another. One being supposed demo- 
cratic, the other will naturally be constituted 
w'ith a view to its being some restraint upon 
the democracy. But its efficacy in this respect 
wholly depends on the social support which it 
can command outside the House. An assembly 
which does not rest on the basis of some great 
power in the country is ineffectual against one 
which does. An aristocratic House is only pow- 
erful in an aristocratic state of society. The 
House of Lords was once the strongest power 
in our Constitution, and the Commons only a 
checking body: but this was when the Barons 
were almost the only power out of doors. 1 can- 
not believe that, in a really democratic state of 
society, the House of Lords would be of any 
practical value as a moderator of democracy. 
When the force on one side is feeble in com- 
parison with that on the other, the way to give 
it effect is not to draw both out in line, and 
muster their strength in open field over against 
one another. Such tactics would ensure the 
utter defeat of the less powerful. It can only 
art :r advantage by not holding itself apart, 
and compelling evt‘ry one to declare himself 
either with or against it, but taking a position 
among, rather than in opposition to, the crowd, 
and drawing to itself the elements most capa- 
ble of allying themselves with it on anv given 
point; not appearing at all as an antagonist 
body, to provoke a general rally against it, 
but w’orking as one of the elements in a mixed 
mass, infusing its leaven, and often making 
w^hat w’ould be the w’eaker jjart the stronger, 
by the addition of its influence. The really 
moderating power in a democratic constitu- 
tion must act in and through the democratic 
House. 

'I'hat there should be, in every polity, a cen- 
tre of resistance to the prccloiniiiaiit power in 
the Oinstitution~and in a democratic consti- 
tution, therefore, a nucleus of resistance to the 
democracy— I have already maintained; and I 
regard it as a fundamental maxim of govern- 
ment. If any people, who possess a democratic 
representation, are, from their historical ante- 
cedents, more willing to tolerate such a centre 
of resistance in the form of a Second Chamber 
or House of Lords than in any other shape, 
this constitutes a stronge reason for having it 
in that shape. But it docs not appear to me the 
best shape in itself, nor by any means the most 
efficacious for its object. If there are tw’o 
Houses, one considered to represent the peo- 
ple, the other to represent only a class, or not 
to be representative at all, 1 cannot think that 
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where democracy is the ruling power in so- 
ciety the Second House would have any real 
ability to resist even the aberrations of the first. 
It might be suffered to exist in deference to 
habit and association, but not as an effective 
check. If it exercised an independent will, it 
would be required to do so in the same general 
spirit as the other House; to be equally demo- 
cratic with it, and to content itself with cor- 
recting the accidental oversights of the* more 
popular branch of the legislature, or compet- 
ing with it in popular measures. 

The practicability of any real check to the 
ascendancy of the majority depends hence- 
forth on the distribution of strength in the 
most popular branch of the governing body; 
and I have indicated the mode in which, to the 
best of my judgment, a balance of forces might 
most advantageously be established there. I 
have also pointed out, that even if the numeri- 
cal majority w^erc allowed to exercise complete 
predominance by means of a corresponding 
majority in Parliament, yet if minorities also 
are permitted to enjoy the equal right due to 
them on strictly democratic principles, of be- 
ing represcntccl proportionally to their num- 
bers, this provision will ensure the perpetual 
presence in the House, by the .same popular 
title as its other members, of so many of the 
first intellects in the country, that without be- 
ing in any w'uy banded apart, or invested with 
any invidious prerogative, this portion of the 
national representation will have a personal 
weight much more than in proportion to its 
niuncrical strength, and will afford, in a most 
effective form, the moral centre of resistance 
which is needed. A Second Chamber, there- 
fore, is not reejuired for this purpose, and 
would not contribute to it, but might even, in 
some conceivable modes, impede its attain- 
ment. If, however, for the other reasons al- 
ready mentioned, the decision w^ere taken that 
there should be such a Chamber, it is desirable 
that it should be composed of elements w^hich, 
without being open to the imputation of class 
interests adverse to the majority, would incline 
it to oppose itself to the cla.ss interests of the 
mnjorit), and qualify it to raise its voice with 
authority against their errors and w*caknesses. 
These conditions evidently are not found in a 
body constituted in the manner of our House 
of Lords. So soon as conventional rank and in- 
dividual riches no longer overaw^e the democ- 
racy, a House of' Lords becomes insignificant. 

Of all principles on which a wisely conserva- 
tive body, destined to moderate and regulate 
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democratic ascendancy, could possibly be con- 
structed, the best seems to be that exemplified 
in the Roman Senate, itself the most consist- 
ently prudent and sagacious body that ever ad- 
ministered public affairs. The deficiencies of a 
democratic assembly, which represents the gen- 
eral public, are the deficiencies of the public 
itself, want of special training and knowledge. 
The appropriate corrective is to associate with 
it a body of which special training and knowl- 
edgcshould be thecharactcristics.lf one House 
represents popular feeling, the other should 
represent personal merit, tested and guaran- 
teed by actual public service, and fortified by 
practical experience. If one is the People’s 
Chamber, the other should be the Chamber of 
Statesmen; a council composed of all living 
public men who have passed through impor- 
tant political offices or employments. Such a 
Chamber would be fitted for much more than 
to be a merely moderating body. It would not 
be exclusively a check, but also an impelling 
force- In its hands the pow'cr of holding the 
people back would be vested in those most 
competent, and who would generally be most 
inclined, to lead them forward in any right 
course. 'The council to whom the task would be 
entrusted of rectifying the people’s mistakes 
w'ould not represent a class believed to be op- 
posed to their interest, but would (onsist of 
their own natural leaders in the path of prog- 
ress. No mode of composition could approach 
to this in giving weight and efhcacy to their 
function of moderators. It would' be impossi- 
ble to cry down a body always foremost in pro- 
moting improvements as a mere obstructive 
body, whatever amount of mischief it might 
obstruct. 

Were the place vacant in England for such 
a Senate (I need scarcely say that this is a mere 
hypothesis), it might be composed of some such 
elements as the following. All who were or had 
been members of the Legislative Commission 
described in a former chapter, and which I 
regard as an indispensable ingredient in a 
w^ell -constituted popular govcrniiieiit. All who 
were or had been Chief Justices, or heads of 
any of the superior courts of law or equity. All 
w'ho had for five years filled the office of puisne 
judge. All who had held for two years any 
Cabinet office: but these should also be eligible 
to the House of Commons, and if elected mem- 
bers of it, their peerage or senatorial office 
should be held in suspense. 'Ehe condition of 
time is needed to prevent persons from being 
named Cabinet Ministers merely to give them 


a seat in the Senate; and the period of two 
years is suggested, that the same term which 
qualifies them for a pension might entitle them 
to a senatorship. All who had filled the olTice 
of Commander-in-Chief; and all who, having 
commanded an army or a fleet, had been 
thanked by Parliament for military or naval 
successes. All who had held, during ten years, 
first-class diplomatic appointments. All who 
had been Governors-General of India or lirit- 
ish America, and all who had held for ten years 
any Ca)loTiial Gcjveriiorships. 'The pcrnianeiit 
civil SCI vice should also be represented; all 
should be senators who had filled, during ten 
years, the important olhicsof Under-St'cretary 
to the 'lYeasury, permanent LJ luler-Sccretary 
of State, or any others equally high and re- 
sponsible. If, along with tlu! persons thusquali- 
fied by practical experience in the administta- 
tion of public affairs, any representation of the 
speculative class weie to be included— a thing 
in itself desirable'- it would be worth consider- 
ation whether certain professorships, in cer- 
tain national institutions, after a tenure of a 
few years, might confer a seat in the Senate. 
Mere scientific and literary eminence are too 
indefinite and disputable: they imply a power 
of selection, whereas the other qualificatLoiis 
speak for themselves; if tlie writings by which 
reputation has been gained are unconnected 
with politics, they are lu) evidence of the spe- 
cial qualities required, while if political, they 
would enable stjccessive Ministries to deluge 
the House with party tools. 

The historical antecedents of England ren- 
der it all but certain that, unless in the im- 
probable case of a violent subversion of the 
existing Constitution, any Second Chamber 
which c'ould possibly exist would have to be 
built on the ioundation of the House of I.ords. 
It is out of the question to think practic ally of 
abolishing that assembly, to replace it by such 
a Senate as I have sketched, or by any other; 
but there might not be the same insuperable 
difficulty in aggrcfgating the cla.sses or cate- 
gories just spoken of lo the existing body, in 
the character of Peers for life. An ulterior, and 
perhaps, on this supposition, a necessary step, 
might be, that the hereditary Peerage should 
be present in the Hovisc by their representa- 
tives instead of personally: a practice already 
established in the case c>f the Scotch and Irisli 
Peers, and which the mere multiplication of 
the order will probably at some time or other 
render inevitable. An easy adaptation of Mr. 
Hare*.s plan would prevent the representative 
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Peers from representing exclusively the party 
which has the majority in the Peerage. If, for 
example, one representative were allowed for 
every ten Peers, any ten might be admitted to 
choose a representative, and tlie Peers might 
be free to group themselves for that purpose 
as they pleased. The election might be thus 
conducted: All Peers who were candidates for 
the representation of their order should be re- 
ejuired to declare themselves such, and enter 
their names in a list. A day and place should 
be appointed at which Peers desirous of voting 
should be present, either in person, or, in the 
usual parliamentary manner, by their proxies. 
I’he votes should be taken, each Peer voting 
for only one. Every candidate who had as many 
as ten votes should be declared elected. If any 
one had mcjre, all but ten slujuld be allowed to 
withdraw their votes, or ten of the number 
should be selected by lot. These ten would 
fc^rm his constituency, and the remainder of 
his voters would be set free to give their votes 
over again for some one else. This process 
should .)C r».j)cated until (so far as possible) 
e\ery Peer present either personally or by 
proxy w’as represent c*d. When a number less 
than ten remained o\er. if amounting to five 
they might still be allowed to agree on a repre- 
sentative; if fewer than five, their votes must 
be lost, or they might be permitted to record 
them in favour of somebody already elected. 
W^ith this inconsiderable exception, every rep- 
resentative Peer would represent ten members 
of the Peel age, all c:)f whom had not only voted 
for him, but selected him as the one, among all 
open to their choice, by whom they were most 
desirous to be rej^resented. .\s a compensation 
to the Peers who were not chosen representa- 
tives of their order, they should be eligible to 
the House of Coniinons: a justice now refused 
to Scotch Peers, and to Irish Peers in their own 
part of the kingdom, while the representation 
in the House of Lords of any but the most nu- 
merous party in the Peerage is denied equally 
to both. 

The mode of composing a Senate, which has 
been here advocated, not only seems the best 
in itself, l)ut is that for which historical prec- 
edent, and actual brilliant success, can to 
the greatest extent be pleaded. It is not, how- 
ever, the only feasible plan that might be pro- 
posed. Anotlicr possible mode of forming a 
Second Chamber would be to have it elected 
by the First; subject to the rcstriition that they 
should not nominate any of their own mem- 
bers. Such an assembly, emanating like the 
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American Senate from popular choice, only 
once removed, would not be considered to 
clash with democratic institutions, and would 
probably acquire considerable popular influ- 
ence. From the mode of its nomination it 
would be peculiarly unlikely to excite the 
jealousy of, or to come into any hostile collision 
with, the popular House. It would, moreover 
(due provision being made for the rcpresejita- 
tion of the minority), be almost sure to be well 
composed, and to comprise many of that class 
of highly capable men, who, either from ac- 
cident or for want of showy qualities, had been 
unwilling to seek, or unable to obtain, the suf- 
frages of a popular constituency. 

The best constitution of a Second Chamber 
is that which embodies the greatest number of 
elements exempt from the class interests and 
prejudices of the majority, but having in them- 
selves nothing offensive to dem€>cratic feeling. 
I repeat, however, that the main reliance for 
tempering the ascendancy of the majority can- 
not be placed in a Second Chamber of any 
kind. I'Jie character of a representative gov- 
ernment is fixed by the constitution of the 
popular House. Compared with this, all other 
questions relating to the form of government 
are insignificant. 

Chapter 14 

Of the Executive in a Representative 
CJovcrnment 

It would be out of place, in this treatise, to 
discuss ilic question into what departments or 
branch' s the executive business of government 
may most conveniently be divided. In this re- 
spet; the exigencies of different governments 
arc different; and there is little probability that 
any great mistake will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the duties when men arc willing to be- 
gin at the beginning, and do not hold them 
selves bound by the scries of accidents which, 
in an old government like ours, has produced 
the existing division of the public business. It 
may be sufficient to say that the classification 
of function.'irics should correspond to that of 
subjects, and tliat there should not be several 
departments independent of one another to 
superintend different parts of the same natural 
whole: as in our own military administration 
down to a recent period, and in a less degree 
even at present. Where the object to be at- 
tained is single (such as that of having an ef- 
ficient army), the authority commissioned to 
attend to it should be single likewise. The 
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entire aggregate of means provided for one end 
should be under one and the same control and 
responsibility. If they are divided among inde- 
pendent authorities, the means, with each of 
those authorities, become ends, and it is the 
business of nobody except the liead of the Gov- 
ernment, who is probably without the appro- 
priate departmental experience, to take care 
of the real end. The different classes of means 
are not combined and adapted to one another 
under the guidance of any leading idea; and 
while every department pushes forward its own 
requirements, regardless of those of the rest, 
the purpose of the work is perpetually sacri- 
ficed to the work itself. 

As a general rule, every executive function, 
whether superior or subordinate, should be the 
appointed duty of some given individual. It 
should be apparent to all the world who did 
everything, and through whose default any- 
thing was left undone. Responsibility is null 
when nobody knows %vho is responsible. Nor, 
even when real, can it be divided without be- 
ing weakened. To maintain it at its highest 
there must be one person who receives the 
whole praise of what is well done, the whole 
blame of what is ill. There are, however, two 
modes of sharing responsibility: by one it is 
only enfeebled, by the other, absolutely de- 
stroyed. It is enfeebled when the concurrence 
of more than one functionary is required to the 
same act. Each one among them has still a real 
responsibility; if a wrong has been done, none 
of them can say he did not do it; he is as much 
a participant as an accomplice is in an offence: 
if there has been legal criminality they may all 
be punished legally, and their punishment 
needs not be less severe than if theie had been 
only one person concerned. But it is not so 
with the penalties, any more than with the re- 
wards, of opinion: these are always dimin- 
ished by being shared- Where there has been 
no definite legal offence, no corruption or mal- 
versation, only an error or an imprudence, or 
what may pass for such, every participator has 
an excuse to himself and to the world, in the 
fact that other persons are jciintly involved 
with him. There is hardly anything, even to 
pecuniary dishonesty, for which men will not 
feel themselves almost absolved, if those whose 
duty it was to resist and remonstrate have 
failed to do it, still more if they have given a 
formal assent. 

In this case, however, though responsibility 
is weakened, there still is responsibility: every 
one of those implicated has in his individual 


capacity assented to, and joined in, the act. 
Things are much worse when the act itself is 
only that of a majority— a Board, deliberating 
with closed doors, nobody knowing, or, except 
in some extreme case, being ever likely to 
know, whether an individual member voted 
for the act or against it. Responsibility in this 
case is a mere name. “Boards,** it is happily 
said by Bentham, “are screens.** What “the 
Board** does is the act of nobody; and nobody 
can be made to answer for it. The Board suf- 
fers, even in reputation, only in its collective 
character; and no individual member feels this 
further than his disposition leads him to iden- 
tify his own estimation with that of the body— 
a feeling often very strong when the body is a 
permanent one, and he is wedded to it for bet- 
ter for worse; but the flui tiiations of a modern 
official career give no time for the formation of 
such an esprit de corps; which, if it exists at 
all, exists only in the obscure ranks of the per- 
manent suboidinates. Boards, therefore, are 
not a fit instrument for executive business; and 
are only admissible in it when, for other rea- 
sons, to give full discretionary power to a 
single minister would be worse. 

On the other hand, it is also a maxim of ex- 
perience that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom; and that a man seldom judges 
right, even in his own concerns, still less in 
those of the public, ^nvhen he makes habitual 
use of no knowledge but his own, or that of 
some single adviser. There is no necessary in- 
compatibility between this principle and the 
other. It is easy to give the effective p«>wer, and 
the full responsibility, to one, providing him 
when necessary with advisers, each of w'hom is 
responsible only for the opinion he gives. 

In general, the head of a department of the 
executive govermiicnt is a mere politician. He 
may be a good politician, and a man of merit; 
and unless this is usually the case, the govern- 
ment is bad. But his general capacity, and the 
knowledge he ought to possess of the general 
interests of the country, will not, unless by oc- 
casional accident, b^ accompanied by ade- 
quate, and what may be called professional, 
knowledge of the department over which he 
is called to preside. Pt-ofessional advisers must 
therefore be provided for him. Wherever mere 
experience and attainments are sufficient— 
wherever the qualities required in a profes- 
sional adviser may possibly be united in a 
single well-selected individual (as in the case, 
for example, of a law officer), one such person 
for general purposes, and a staff of clerks to 
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supply knowledge of details, meet the demands 
of the case. But, more frequently, it is not suf- 
ficient that the minister should consult some 
one competent person, and, when himself not 
conversant with the subject, act implicitly on 
that person's advice. It is often necessary that 
he should, not only occasionally but habitual- 
ly, listen to a variety of opinions, and inform 
his judgment by the discussions among a body 
of advisers. This, fcjr example, is emphatically 
necessary in military and naval affairs. The 
military and naval ministers, therefore, and 
probably several others, should be provided 
with a Council, composed, at least in those 
two departments, of able and experienced pro- 
fessional men. As a means of obtaining the 
best men for the purpose under every change 
of administration, they ought to be permanent; 
by which 1 mean, that they ought not, like the 
I.ords of the Admiralty, to be expected to re- 
sign with the ministry by whom they were ap- 
pointed: but it is a good rule that all who hold 
high appciintments to which they have risen 
bysH... ’ jon, and not by the errdinary course of 
promotion, should retain their crffice only for 
a fixed term, unless reappointc‘d; as is now the 
rule with Staff appointments in the British 
army. This rule renders appointments some- 
what less likely to be jobbed, not being a pro 
\ision for life, and at the same time affoicls a 
means, without affront to any one, of getting 
rid of those who are least worth keeping, and 
bringing in highly cjualified persons of young- 
er standing, for whom there might never be 
room if death vacancies, or voluntary resigna- 
tions, w’ere waited for. 

The Councils should be consultative merely, 
in this sense’, that the ultimate decision should 
rest uridividcdly with the minister himself; 
but neither ought they to be looked upon, or 
to look upcm themselves, as ciphers, or as 
capable of being reduced to such at his pleas- 
ure. The advisers attached to a powerful and 
perhaps self-willed man ought to be placed 
under conditions which make it impossible 
for them, w^ithout discredit, not to express an 
opinion, and impossible for him not to listen 
to and consider their recommendations, x- heth- 
er he adopts them or not. 'Fhe relation which 
ought to exist between a chief and this descrip- 
tion of advisers is very accurately hit by the 
constitution of the Council of the Governor- 
General and those of the different Presidencies 
in India. These Councils are composed of per- 
sons who have professional knowledge of In- 
dian affairs, which the Governor-General and 


Governors usually lack, and which it would 
not be desirable to require of them. As a rule, 
every member of Council is expected to give 
an opinion, which is of course very often a 
simple acquiescence: but if there is a difference 
of sentiment, it is at the option of every mem- 
ber, and is the invariable practice, to record 
the reasons of his opinion: the Governor-Gen- 
eral, or Governor, doing the same. In ordinary 
cases the decision is according to the sen&e of 
the majority; the Council, therefore, has a sub- 
stantial part in the government: but if the 
(iovcrnor-General, or Governor, thinks fit, he 
may set aside even their unanimous opinion, 
recording his reasons. The result is. that the 
chief is individually and effectively responsi- 
ble for every act of the Government. The mem- 
bers of Council have only the responsibility of 
advisers; but it is always known, from docu- 
ments capable of being produced, and which if 
called for by Parliament or public opinion al- 
ways are produced, what each has advised, and 
what reasons he gave for his advice: while, 
from their dignified position, and ostensible 
participation in all acts of government, they 
have nearly as strong motives to apply them- 
selves to the public business, and to form and 
express a well-considered opinion on every 
part of it, as if the whole responsibility restecl 
with themselves. 

This mode of conducting the highest class 
c^f administrative business is one of the most 
successful instances of the adaptation of means 
to ends which political history, not hitherto 
very |;rolific in works of skill and contrivance, 
has yc’t to show. It is one of the acquisitions 
with which the art of politics has been en- 
riched by the experience of the East India 
Company’s rule; and, like most of the otlier 
wise contrivances by which India has been pre- 
served to this country, and an amount of gexx! 
government produced which is truly wonder- 
ful considering the circumstances and the ma- 
terials, it is probably destined to perish in the 
general holocaust which the traditions of In- 
dian government seem fated to undergo, since 
they have been placed at the mercy of public 
ignorance, and the presumptuous vanity of 
political men. Already an outcry is raised for 
abolishing the Councils, as a superfluous and 
expensive clog on the wheels of government: 
while the clamour has long been urgent, and 
is daily obtaining more countenance in the 
highest cpiartcrs, tor the abrogation of the pro- 
fessional civil service which breeds the men 
that compose the Councils, and the existence 
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of which is the sole guarantee for their being 
of any value. 

A most important principle of good govern- 
ment in a popular constitution is that no ex- 
ecutive functionaries should be appointed by^ 
popular election: neither by the votes of the 
people themselves, nor by those of their repre- 
sentatives. The entire business of government 
is ski lied employment; the qualifications for the 
discharge of it are of that special and profes- 
sional kind which cannot be properly judged 
of except by persons who have themselves some 
share of those qualifications, or some practical 
experience of them. The business of finding 
the fittest persons to fill public employments— 
not merely selecting the best who offer, but 
looking out for the absolutely best, and taking 
note of all fit persons who are met with, that 
they may be found when wanted— is very la- 
borious, and requires a delicate as well as 
highly conscientious discernment; and as there 
is no public duty which is in general so badly 
performed, so there is none for which it is of 
greater importance to enforce the utmost prac- 
ticable amount of personal responsibility, by 
imposing it as a special obligation on high 
functionaries in the several departments. All 
subordinate public officers who are not ap- 
pointed by some mode of public competition 
should be selected on the direct responsibility 
of the minister under whom they serve. The 
ministers, all but the chief, will naturally be 
selected by the chief; and the chief himself, 
though really designated by Parliament, should 
be, in a regal government, officially appointed 
by the Crown. The functionary who appoints 
should be the sole person empowered to re- 
move any subordinate officer who is liable to 
removal; which the far greater numljcr ought 
not to be, except for personal misconduct; 
since it would be vain to expect that the body 
of persons by whom the whole detail of the 
public business is transacted, and whose quali- 
fications are generally of much more impor- 
tance to the public than those of the minister 
himself, will devote themselves to their profes- 
sion, and acquire the knowledge and skill on 
which the minister must often place entire de- 
pendence, if they are liable at any moment to 
be turned adrift for no fault, that the minister 
may gratify himself, or promote his political 
interest, by appointing somebody else. 

To the principle which condemns the ap- 
pointment of executive officers by popular suf- 
frage, ought the chief of the executive, in 


republican government, to be an exception? Is 
it a good rule, which, in the American Con- 
stitution, provides for the election of the Presi- 
dent once in every four years by the entire 
people? I'hc question is not free from diffi- 
culty. There is unquestionably some advan- 
tage, in a country like America, where no 
apprehension ncecls be entertained of a coup 
d'etat, in making the chief minister constitu- 
tionally independent of the legislative body, 
and rendering the two great branches of the 
government, while equally popular both in 
their origin and in their responsibility, an ef- 
fective check on one another. The plan is in 
accordance with that sedulous avoidance of 
the concentration ol great masses of power in 
the same hands, which is a marked character- 
istic of the American Federal Constitution. 
But the advantage, in this instance, is pur- 
chased at a price above all reasonable estimates 
of its value. It seems far better that the chief 
magistrate in a republic should be appointed 
avowedly, as the chief' minister in a constitu- 
tional monarchy is virtually, by the represen- 
tative body. In the first place, he is certain, 
when thus appointed, to be a more eminent 
man. The party which has the majority in 
Parliament would then, as a rule, appoint its 
own lc:ader; who is always one of the foremost, 
and often the vc^ry foremost person in political 
life: while the Prt?sid^*nt of the United States, 
since the last survivor of the founders of the 
republic disappeared from the scene, is al- 
most always either an obscure man, or one 
who has gained any reputation he may possess 
in some other field than politics. Ancl this, as 
1 have before observed, is no accident, but 
the natural effect of the situation. The emi- 
nent men of a party, in an election extending 
to the whole country, are never its most avail- 
able candidates. All cmiincnt men have made 
personal enemies, or have clc^ne something, or 
at the low'cst professed some cjpinitjii, c^bnox- 
ious to some local or other considerable divi- 
sion ol the community, ancl likely to tell with 
fatal effect upon the number of votes; whereas 
a man without antecedents, of w'hom nothing 
is know7i but that he professes the creed <if 
the party, is readily voted for by its entire 
strength. Another imjxirtant consideration is 
the great mischief of imintermittcd electioneer- 
ing. When the highest dignity in the State is to 
be conferred by popular election once in every 
few years, the whole intervening time is spent 
in w'liat is virtually a canvass. President, minis- 
ters, chiefs of parties, and their followers, arc 
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all electioneerers: the whole community is 
kept intent on the mere personalities of poli- 
tics, and every public question is discussed and 
decided with less reference to its merits than 
to its expected bearing on the presidential 
election. If a system had been devised to make 
party spirit the ruling principle of action in 
all public affairs, anci create an inducement 
not only to make every question a party ques- 
tion, but to raise (|ucstions for the purpcjse of 
founding parlies upon them, it would have 
been diflic ulr to contrive any means better 
adapted to the purpose. 

1 will not affirm that it would at all times 
and places be desirable that the head of the 
executive should be so completely dependent 
upon the votes of a representative assembly 
as the Prime Minister is in England, and is 
without inconvenience. If it were thought best 
to avoid this, he might, though a]>pointed by 
Parliament, hcjld his office for a fixed period, 
independent of a parliamentary vote: which 
would be the American system, minus the 
j>o| :iia i‘ir<“iion and its evils. There is another 
mode of giving the head of the administration 
as much independence of the legislature as is 
at all compatible with the essentials c>f free 
government. Me never could be unduly de- 
pendent on a vote of Parliament, if he had, 
as the British Prime Minister practically has, 
the power to dissolve the House and appeal to 
the people; if instead of being turned out of 
oHice by a hostile vcjte, he could only be re- 
duced by it tcj the alternative of resignation 
or dissolution. 'The power of dissolving Par- 
liament is ciiic which 1 think it desirable he 
should pcjsscss, even under the system by wliich 
his own tenure of office is secured to him for 
a fixed peiiocl. 'I'here ought not to be any 
possibility of that deadlock in politics which 
would ensue on a cjuarrcl breaking out be- 
tween a President and an Assembly, neither of 
whom, during an interval which might amount 
to years, would have any legal means of rid- 
ding itself of the other. To get through such 
a period without a coup d'etat being at- 
tempted, on either side or on both, rec|uircs 
such a combination of the love of libciJv and 
the habit of self-restraint as very few nations 
have yet shown themselves capable of: and 
though this extremity were avoided, to ex- 
pect that the two authorities would not para- 
lyse each other’s operations is to suppose that 
the political life of the country will always 
be pervaded by a spirit of mutual forbearance 
anci compromise, imperturbable by the pas- 


sions and excitements of the keenest party 
struggles. Such a spirit may exist, but even 
where it does there is imprudence in trying 
it too far. 

Other reasons make it desirable that some 
power in the state (which can only be the 
executive) shcjuld have the liberty of at any 
lime, and at discretion, calling a new Parlia- 
ment. When there is a real doubt which of 
two contending parties has the strongest fol- 
lowing, it is important that there should exist 
a constitutional means of immediately testing 
the point, and setting it at rest. No other po- 
litical topic has a chance of being properly 
attended to while this is undecided: and such 
an interval is mostly an interregnum for pur- 
poses cif legislative or administrative improve- 
ment; neither party having sufficient confi- 
dence in its strength to attempt things likely 
to promote oppcjsition in any c}uartcr that has 
either direct or indirect influence in the pend- 
ing struggle. 

I have not taken account of the case in which 
the vast power centralised in the chief magis- 
trate, and the insufficient attachment of the 
mass of the people to free institutions, give him 
a chance of success in an attempt to subvert 
the Constitution, and usurp sovereign power. 
Where such peril exists, no first magistrate is 
admissible whom the Parliament cannot, by a 
single vote, reduce to a private station. In a 
state of things holding out any encourage- 
ment to that most audacious and profligate of 
all breaches of trust, even this entireness of 
coiisututional dependence is but a weak pro- 
tection . 

Of ail officers of government, those in whose 
appointment any participation of popular suf- 
frage is the most objectionable are judicial of- 
ficers. While there are no functionaries whose 
special and professional ciualifications the pop- 
ular judgment is less fitted to estimate, there 
are none in whose case absolute impartiality, 
and freedom from connection wnth politicians 
or sections of politicians, are of anything like 
equal importance. Some thinkers, among oth- 
ers Mr. Bentham, have been of opinion that, 
although it is better that judges should not 
be appointed by popular election, the people 
of their district ought to have the powder, after 
sufficient experience, of removing them from 
their trust. It cannot be denied that the irre- 
movability of any public officer, to whom great 
interests are entf-usted, is in itself an evil. It 
is far from desirable that there should be no 
means of getting rid of a bad or incompetent 
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judge, unless for such misconduct as he can 
be made to answer for in a criminal court; 
and that a functionary on whom so much de- 
pends should have the feeling of being free 
from responsibility except to opinion and his 
own conscience. The question however is, 
whether in the peculiar position of a judge, 
and supposing that all practicable securities 
have been taken for an honest appointment, 
irresponsibility, except to his own and the 
public conscience, has not on the whole less 
tendency to pervert his conduct than responsi- 
bility to the government, or to a popular vote. 
Experience has long decided this point in the 
alhrmative as regards responsibility to the exec- 
utive; and the case is quite equally strong 
when the responsibility sought to be enforced 
is to the suffrages of electors. Among the good 
qualities of a popular constituency, those pe- 
culiarly incumbent upon a judge, calmness 
and impartiality, are not numbered. Happily, 
in that intervention of popular suffrage which 
is essential to freedom they are not the quali- 
ties required. Even the quality of justice, 
though necessary to all human beings, and 
therefore to all electors, is not the inducement 
which decides any popular election. Justice 
and impartiality are as little wanted for elect- 
ing a member of Parliament as they can be 
in any transaction of men, 'llie electors have 
not to award something which either candi- 
date has a right to, nor to pass judgment on 
the general merits of -the competitors, but to 
declare which of them has most of their per- 
sonal confidence, or best represents their polit- 
ical convictions. A judge is bound to treat 
his political friend, or the person best known 
to him, exactly as he treats other people; but 
it w'ould be a breach of duly as well as an 
absurdity if an elector did so. No argument 
can be grounded on the beneficial effect pro- 
duced on judges, as on all other functionaries, 
by the moral jurisdiction of opinion; for even 
in this respect, that which really exercises a 
useful control over the proceedings of a judge, 
when fit for the judicial office, is not (except 
sometimes in political cases> the opinion of 
the community generally, but that of the only 
public by whom his conduct or qualifications 
can be duly estimated, the bar of his own 
court. 

I must not be understood to say that the par- 
ticipation of the general public in the admin- 
istration of justice is of no importance; it is 
of the greatest: but in what manner? By the 
actual discharge of a part of the judicial office. 


in the capacity of jurymen. This is one of 
the few cases in politics in which it is better 
that the people should act directly and person- 
ally than through their representatives; being 
almost the only case in which the errors that 
a person exercising authority may commit can 
be better borne than the consequences of 
making him responsible for them. If a judge 
could be removed from office by a popular 
vote, whoever was desirous of supplanting 
him w'ould make capital for that purpose out 
of all his judicial decisions; would carry ail 
of them, as far as he found practicable, by ir- 
regular appeal before a public opinion w'holly 
incompetent, for w\'int of having heard the 
case, or from having heard it without either 
the precautions or the impartiality belonging 
to a judicial hearing; would play upon popu- 
lar passion and prejudice where they existed, 
and take pains to arouse them where they did 
not. And in this, if the case were interesting, 
and he took sufficient trouble, he would in- 
fallibly be successful, unless the judge or his 
friends descended into the arena, and made 
equally powerful appeals on the oiher side. 
Judges would end by feeling that they risked 
their office upon every decision they gave in 
a case susceptible of general interest, and that 
it was less essential for them to consider what 
decision was just than what would be most 
applauded by the p 4 ^blic, or would least ad- 
mit of insidious misrepresentation. 'I'lic prac- 
tice introduced by some of the new or revised 
State Constitutions in America, of submitting 
judicial olficers to periodical popular re-elec- 
tion, will be found, 1 apprehend, to be one of 
the most dangerous errors ever yet committed 
by democracy; and, were it not that the prac- 
tical good sense wdiith never totally deserts 
the people of the United States is .said to be 
producing a reaction, likely in no long time to 
lead to the retraction of the error, it might 
with reason be regarded as the first great down- 
ward step in the degeneration of modern 
democratic government. ‘ 

'I have been infoiiued, however, that in the 
States w'hich have made their judges elective, the 
choice is not really made by the people, but by 
the Icadcis of parties; i|o elector c\ei thinking of 
voting for any one but the parly candidate: and 
that, in consequence, the person elected is usually 
in effect the same who would have been appointed 
to the office by the President or by the Governor 
of the State. Thus one bad practice limits and 
corrects another; and the habit of voting en masse 
under a party banner, which is .so full of evil in all 
cases in which the function of electing is rightly 
vested in the people, tends to alleviate a still great- 
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With regard to that large and important 
body which constitutes the permanent strength 
of the public service, those who do not change 
with changes of politics, but remain to aid 
every minister by their experience and tradi* 
tions, inform him by their knowledge of busi- 
ness, and conduct official details under his gen- 
eral control; those, in short, who form the class 
of professional public servants, entering their 
profession as others do while young, in the 
hope of rising progressively to its higher grades 
as they advance in life: it is evidently inadmis- 
sible that these should be liable to be turned 
out, and deprived of the whole benefit of their 
previous service, except for positive, proved, 
and serious misconduct. Not, of course, such 
delinquency only as makes them amenable to 
the law; but voluntary neglect of duty, or con- 
tluct implying untrustworthiness for the pur- 
poses for which their trust is given them. Since, 
therefore, unless incaseof personal culpability, 
there is no way of getting rid of them except 
by quartering them on the public as pension- 
ers, it is of the greatest importance that the ap- 
pointments should he ivell matle in the first 
instance; and it remains to be considered by 
what mode of appointment this purpose can 
best be attained. 

In making first appointments, little danger 
is to be apprehended from want of special skill 
and knowledge in the choosers, but much from 
partiality, and private or political interest. 
Being, as a rule, appointed at the commence- 
ment of manhood, not as having learnt, but 
in order that they may learn, their profession, 
the only thing by which the best candidates 
can be discriminated is profii iency in chc ordi- 
nary branches of liberal education: and this 
can be ascertained without difficulty, provided 
there be the reejuisite pains and the recjuisiie 
impartiality in those w-ho are appointed to in- 
i]uire into it. Neither the one nor the other 
can reasonably be expected from a minister; 
w’ho must rely wholly cjn recommendations, 
and however disinterested as to his personal 
wishes, never wnll be proof against the solicita- 
tions of persons who have the power of influ- 
encing his own election, or whose political ad- 
herence is important to the ministry to which 
he belongs. These considerations have intro- 
duced the practice of submitting all candidates 
for first appointments to a public exaniina- 

er mischief in a case where the officer to he elected 
is one who ought to be chosen not by the people 
hut for them. 
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tion, conducted by persons not engaged in 
politics, and of the same class and quality with 
the examiners for honours at the Universities. 
I'his would probably be the best plan under 
any system; and under our parliamentary gov- 
ernment it is the only one which affords a 
chance, I do not say of honest appointment, 
but even of abstinence from such as are mani- 
festly and flagrantly profligate. 

It is also absolutely necessary that the exam- 
inations should be competitive, and the ap- 
pointments given to those who are most suc- 
cessful. A mere pass examination never, in the 
long run, does more than exclude absolute 
dum es. When the question, in the mind of an 
examiner, lies betw'een blighting the prospects 
of an individual, and neglecting a duty to the 
public which, in the particular instance, sel- 
dom appearsof first-rate importance; and when 
he is sure to be bitterly reproached for doing 
the first, while in general no one w'ill either 
know or care w’hether he has done the latter; 
the balance, unless he is a man of very unusual 
stamp, inclines to the side of good nature. A 
relaxation in one instance establishes a claim 
to it in others, w’hich every repetition of in- 
dulgence makes it more difficult to resist; cacJi 
of these in succession becomes a precedent for 
more, until the standard of proficiency sinks 
gradually to something almost contemptible. 
Examinations for degrees at the iw’o great 
Universities have generally been as slender in 
their rec]uircments as those for honours arc try- 
ing and serious. Where there is no inducement 
to exceed a certain minimum, the mininium 
comes to be the maximum: it becomes the gen- 
eral piartice not to aim at more, and as in 
everything there arc some who do not attain 
all ;hcy aim at, however low the standard may 
be pitched, there are always several who fall 
short of it. When, on the contrary, the appoint- 
inenis are given to those, among a great num- 
ber of candidates, who most distinguish them- 
selves, and where the successful competitors 
arc classed in order of merit, not only each is 
stimulated to do his very utmost, but the in- 
fliience is felt in every place of liberal educa- 
tion througliout the country. It becomes with 
every schoolmaster an object of ambition, and 
an avenue to success, to have furnished pupils 
who have gained a high place in these com- 
petitions; and there is hardly any other mode 
in which the State can do so much to raise the 
quality of cducat^al institutions throughout 
the country. 

Though the principle of competitive exam- 
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inations for public employment is of such re- 
cent introduction in this country, and is still 
so imperfectly carried out, the Indian service 
being as yet nearly the only case in which it 
exists in its completeness, a sensible effect has 
already begun to be produced on the places of 
middle-class education; notwithstanding the 
difficulties which the principle has encount- 
ered from the disgracefully low existing state 
of education in the country, which these very 
examinations have brought into strong light. 
So contemptible has the standard of acquire- 
ment been found to be among the youtlis who 
obtain the nomination from the minister which 
entitles them to offer themselves as candidates, 
that the competition of such candidates pni- 
duces almost a poorer result than w^ould be ob- 
tained from a mere pass examination; for no 
one would think of fixing the conditions of a 
pass examination so low as is actually found 
sufficient to enable a young man to surpass his 
fellow-candidates. Accordingly, it is said that 
successive years show on the whole a dexiine 
of attainments, less effort being made because 
the resulisof former examinations have proved 
that the exertions then used were greater than 
would have been sufficient to attain the object. 
Partly from this decrease of effort, and partly 
because, even at the examinations which do 
not require a previous nomination, conscious 
ignorance reduces the number of competitors 
to a mere handful, it has so happened that 
though there have always been a few instances 
of great proficiency, the lower pajt <jt the list 
of successful candidates represents but a v<*ry 
moderate amountof acquirement; and wehavc 
it on the word of the Cf>inmissioiicrs that near- 
ly all who have been unsuccessful have ow'ccl 
their failure to ign()rance not of the higher 
branches of instruction, but of its very hum- 
blest elements— spelling and arithmetic. 

I'he outcries which continue to be made 
against these examinations by some of the 
organs of opinion, are ofien, I regret to say, as 
little creditable to the good faith as to the good 
.sense of the assailants. They proceed partly 
by misrepre.sentation of the kind of ignorance 
which, as a matter of fact. .dCtually leads to 
failure in the examinations. They quote w'ith 
emphasis the most recondite c|uestions^ which 

^Not always, howevei , the most recondite; for a 
late denouncer of competitive examination in the 
House of Commons liad the naivete to produce a 
set of almost elementary questions in algebra, his- 
tory, and geography, as a prcjof ot the exorbitant 
amount of high scientific attainment which die 
Commissioners were so wild as to exact. 


can be showm to have been ever asked, and 
make it appear as if unexceptionable an.swers 
to all these were made the sine qua non of suc- 
cess. Yet it has been repeated to satiety that 
such questions are not put because it is ex- 
pected of every one that he should answer 
them, hut in order that whoever is able to do 
so may have the means of proving and avail- 
ing himself of that portion of his knowledge. 
It is not as a ground of rejection, but as an 
additional means of succe.ss. that this opportu- 
nity is given. We are then asked whether the 
kind of knowledge supposed in this, that, or 
the other question is calculated to be of any 
use to the candidate after he has attained his 
objec t. People differ greatly in opinion as to 
what knowledge is useful. There arc persons 
in existence, and a late Foreign Secretary of 
State is one of them, who think Knglish spell- 
ing a useless accomplishrneiil in a diplottiaiic 
attach^, or a clerk in a goverimieiit ofTite. 
About one thing the objectors seem to be 
unanimous, that gc'iicxal mental cultivation is 
not useful in these employments, w'liatc*ver else 
may be so. If, however (as 1 presume to think), 
it is useful, or if any education at all is useful, 
it must be tested by the tests most likely to 
show tvhethcT the candidate possesses it or 
not. 'Fo ascertain whether he has been Avell 
educated, he must be interrogated in the 
things which he is likely to know if he lias been 
well cxiucated, even Uioiigb not directly perti- 
nemt to the work to w’hirh he is to be ap- 
pointed. Will those wlio olqect to his being 
cjuestioncd in classics and inaihcniatics, in a 
country where the only things regularly taught 
are classics and mathematics, tell us what they 
would have him cjuestioned in? "I'liere seems, 
however, to be cc|ual objec tion to examining 
him in tlicjse, and to examining him in any- 
thing but these. If the Commissioners— anxious 
to open a door of admission ic:) those who have 
not gone through the routine of a grammar 
school, or who make up for the smallness of 
their kncjwlcclgc of what is there taught by 
grc*aler knowledge of something else*— allow 
marks to be gained by proficiency in any other 
subject of real utility, they arc reproached lor 
that too. Nothing will satisfy the cjbjcclors but 
free admission of total ignorance. 

We arc triumphantly told that neither Clive 
nor Wellington could have passed the lest 
w'hich is prescribed for an aspirant to an en- 
gineer cadetship. As if, because Clive and 
Wellington did not do what was not required 
of them, they could not have done it if it had 
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been required. If it be only meant to inform 
us that it is possible to be a great general with- 
out these things, so it is without many other 
things which are very useful to great gener- 
als. Alexander the Great had never heard of 
Vauban’s rules, nor could Julius Oesar speak 
French. We are next iiilormed tliat book- 
worms, a term which seems to be held appli- 
cable to whoever has the smallest tincture of 
book-knowledge, may not be good at bodily 
exercises, or have the habits of gentlemen. "1‘his 
is a very common line of remark with dunces 
of condition; but whatever the dunces may 
think, they have no monopoly of cither gentle- 
manly habits or bodily activity. Wherever these 
are needed, let ihem be inquired into and 
separately provided for, not to tJie exclusion 
of mental ({ualificat ions, but in addition. Mean- 
while, 1 am credibly informed, that in the 
Military yVeademy at Woolwich the competi- 
tion cadets are as superior to those admitted 
on the cjld system of nomination in these re- 
spects as in all others; that they learn even 
tlieir J'ill more cjuickly; as indeed might be 
expected, for an intelligent person learns all 
things scjoner than a stupid one: and that in 
general demeanour they contrast so favourably 
with their predcc.essors, that the authorities of 
the institutions are impatient for the chy to 
arrive when the last remains of the old leaven 
shall have disappeared from the place. If this 
be so, and Jt is easy to ascertain whether it is 
.so, it is to be hoped we shall soon have heard 
for the last time that ignorance is a better 
cpialification than knowledge for the military, 
and a fortiori for every other, profession; or 
th.it any one good cpiality, howevc^r little ap- 
parently connected with liberal education, is 
at all likely to be promcKed by going with- 
out it. 

Though the first admission to government 
cmplcjymcnt be cletidc*d by competitive exam- 
ination, it would in most cases be impossible 
that subsc^cpient promotion should he so de- 
cided; and it seems proper tliat (his should 
take jilace, as it usually does at present, on a 
mixed system of seniority and selec tion. 'J'hose 
whose duties arc of a routine character -hould 
rise by seniority to the highest point to which 
duties merely of that description can carry 
them; while those to whom functions of partic- 
ular trust, and reejuiring special capacity, are 
confided, should be selected from the body on 
the di. sere tion of the chief of the oflice. And this 
selection will generally be made honestly b) 
him if the original appointments take place by 
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open competition: for under that system his 
establishment will generally consist of individ- 
uals to w'hom.but for the ollkial connection, he 
w’ould have been a stranger. If among them 
there he any in whom he, or his politic.tl 
friends and supporters, take an interest, it will 
be but occasionally, and only when, to this 
advantage of connection, is added, as far as the 
initiatory examination could test it, at least 
equality of real merit. And, except when ilicre 
is a very strong motive to job these appoint- 
ments, there is always a stremg one to appoint 
the fittest person; being the c^ne who gives to 
his chief the most useful assistance, saves him 
most trouble, and helps most to build up that 
reputation for good management of public 
business which necessarily and properly re- 
dounds (o the credit of the minister, how’e\cr 
much the qualities to w^hich it is immediately 
owing may be those of his subordinates. 

Chapter iiy 

Of Local Representative Bodies 

It is hut a small portion of the public business 
of a country which can be well done, or safely 
attempted, by the central authorities; and even 
in our own government, tlie least centralised 
in Europe, the legislative portion at least of 
the governing body busies itself far too much 
with local affairs, employing the supreme pow- 
er of the State in cutting small knots whith 
there ought to be other and better means of 
untving. The enormous amount of private 
business which takes up the time of Parli.!- 
ment, Jiid the thoughts of its individual mem- 
bers, distracting them from the proper occu- 
pations of the great council of the nation, is 
felt by all thinkers and observers as a serious 
evil, and what is worse, an increasing one. 

It would not be appropriate to the limited 
design of this treatise to discuss at large the 
great question, in no way peculiar to repre- 
sentative government, of the proper limits of 
gi>vernincntal action. 1 have said elsewhere^ 
what seemed to me most essential respecting 
the principles by which the extent of that ac- 
tion ought to be determined. But after sub- 
tracting from the functions performed by most 
European governments those which ought not 
to be undertaken by public authorities at all, 
tliere still rcmain.s^so great and various an ag- 

^ On Liberty, concluding chapter; and, at 
greater length, in the final chapter of Principles 
of Political Economy, 
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gregate of duties that, if only on the principle 
of division of labour, it is indispensable to 
share them between central and local author- 
ities. Not only are separate executive officers 
required for purely local duties (an amount 
of separation which exists under all gov- 
ernments), but the popular control over those 
officers can only be advantageously exerted 
through a separate organ. Their original ap- 
pointment, the function of watchingand check- 
ing them, the duty of providing, or the dis- 
cretion of withholding, the supplies necessary 
for their operations, should rest, not with the 
national Parliament or the national executive, 
but w'ith the people of the locality. In some of 
the New England States these functions are 
still exercised directly by theassembled people; 
it is said with better results than might be ex- 
pected; and those highly educated commu- 
nities arc so well satisfied with this primitive 
mode of local government, that they have no 
desire to exchange it for the only representa- 
tive system they are acquainted with, by which 
all minorities are disfranchised. Such very pe- 
culiar circumstances, however, are required to 
make this arrangement work tolerably in prac- 
tice. that recourse must generally be ha<l to the 
plan of representative sub-Parliarncnts for lo- 
cal affairs. These exist in England, but very 
incompletely, and with great irregularity and 
want of system: in some other countries much 
less popularly governed their constitution is 
far more rational. In England there has al- 
ways been more liberty, but worse organisa- 
tion, while in other countries there is better 
organisation, but less liberty. It is necessary, 
then, that in addition to the national repre- 
sentation there should be municipal and pro- 
vincial representations: and the two questions 
which remain to be resolved are. how the local 
representative bodies should be constituted, 
and what should be the extent of their func- 
tions. 

In considering these questions two points 
require an equal degree of our attention: how 
the local business itself can be best done; and 
how its transaction can be m^de most instru- 
mental to the nourishment of public spirit 
and the development of intelligence. In an 
earlier part of this inquiry 1 have dwelt in 
strong language—hardly any language is strong 
enough to express the strength of my convic- 
tion— on the importance of that portion of the 
operation of free institutions which may be 
called the public education of the citizens. 
Now, of this operation the local administr.^- 


tive institutions are the chief instrument. Ex- 
cept by the part they may take as jurymen in 
the administration of justice, the mass of the 
population have very little opportunity of 
sharing personally in the conduct of the gen- 
eral affairs of the community. Reading news- 
papers, and perhaps writing to them, public 
meetings, and solicitations of different sorts 
addressed to the political authorities, are the 
extent of the participation of private citi- 
zens in general politics during the interval be- 
tween one parliamentary election and another. 
Though it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these various liberties, both as 
securities for freedom and as means of general 
cultivation, the practice wffiich they give is 
more in thinking than in action, and in think- 
ing without the responsibilities of action; 
which with most people amounts to little more 
than passively receiving the thoughts of some 
one else. But in the case of local bodies, be- 
sides the function of electing, many citizens in 
turn have the chance of being elected, and 
many, either by selection or by rotation, fill 
one or other of the numerous local executive 
offices. In these positions they have to act for 
public interests, as well as to think and to 
speak, and the thinking cannot all be done by 
proxy. It may be added, that these local func- 
tions, not being in general sought by the high- 
er ranks, carry down the important political 
education which they are the means of con- 
ferring to a much lower grade in society. "I'hc 
mental discipline being thus a more impor- 
tant feature in local concerns than in the gen- 
eral affairs of the State, while there are not 
such vital interests dependent on the quality 
of the administration, a greater weight may be 
given to the former consideration, and the lat- 
ter admits much more frequently of being 
postponed to it than in matters of general leg- 
islation and the conduct of imperial affairs. 

The proper constitution of Icjcal representa- 
tive bodies does not present much difficulty. 
The principles which apply to it do not differ 
in any respect fre^m tliose applicable to the 
national representation. The same obligation 
exists, as in the case of the more important 
function, for making the bodies elective; and 
the same reasons operate as in that case, but 
with still greater forces for giving them a wide- 
ly democratic basis: the dangers being less, and 
the advantages, in point of popular education 
and cultivation, in some respects even greater. 
As the principal duty of the local bodies con- 
sists of the imposition and expenditure of local 
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taxation, the electoral franchise should vest 
in all who contribute to the local rates, to the 
exclusion of all who do not. I assume that there 
is no indirect taxation, no octroi duties, or 
that if there are, they are supplementary only; 
those on whom their burden falls being also 
rated to a direct assessment. The representa- 
tion of minorities should be provided for in 
the same manner as in the national Parlia- 
ment, and there arc the same strong reasons 
for plurality of votes. Only, there is not so deci- 
sivean objection, in theinfcrioras in the higher 
body, to making the plural voting depend (as 
in some of the local elections of onr own coun- 
try) on a mere money qualification: for the 
iionest and frugal dispensation of money forms 
so much larger a part of the business of the 
local than of the national body, that there is 
more justice as well as policy in allowing a 
greater proportional influence to those who 
have a larger money interest at stake. 

In the most recently established of our lo- 
cal representative institutions, the Boards of 
Guarc?i'*ns, the justices of peace Cif the district 
sit ex officio along with the elected members, 
in number limited by law to a third of the 
whole. In the peculiar constitution of Knglish 
society I have no doubt of the beneficial efFc*ct 
of this piovision. It secures the presence, in 
these bodie.s, of a more educated class than it 
would perhaps be practicable to attract thither 
on any other terms; and while the limitation 
in number of the ex officio members precludes 
them from acquiring predominance by mere 
niimcTical strength, they, as a virtual repre- 
sentation of another class, having sometimes a 
cliflerent interest from the rest, are a check 
upon the class interests of the farmers or petty 
shopkeepers who form the bulk of the elected 
Guardians. A similar commendation cannot 
be given to the constitution of the only pro- 
vincial boards we possess, the Quarter Sessions, 
consisting of the justices of peace alone; on 
whom, over and above their judicial duties, 
some of the most important parts of the ad- 
ministrative business of the country depend 
fcjr their performance. The mode of forma- 
tion of these bodies is most anomalous, they 
being neither elected, nor, in any proper sense 
of the term, nominated, but holding their 
important functions, like the feudal lords to 
whom they succeeded, virtually by right of their 
acres: the appointment vested in the Crown 
(or, speaking practically, in one of themselves, 
the Lord Lieutenant) being made use of only 
as a means of excluding any one who it is 
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thought would do discredit to the body, or, 
now and then, one who is on the wrong side in 
politics. The institution is the most aristocrat- 
ic in principle which now remains in England; 
far more so than the House of Lords, for it 
grants public money and disposes of impor- 
tant public interests, not in conjunction with 
a popular assembly, but alone. It is clung to 
w'ith proportionate tenacity by our aristocratic 
classes; but is obviously at variance with all the 
principles which are the fountlation of rep- 
resentative government. In a County Board 
there is not the same justification as in Boards 
of Guardians, for even an admixture of ex 
officio with elected members: since the busi- 
ness of a county being on a sufficiently large 
scale to be an object of interest and attraction 
to country gentlemen, they would have no 
more difficulty in getting themselves elected to 
the Board than they have in being returned to 
Parliament as county members. 

In regard to the proper circumscription of 
the constituencies which elect the local repre- 
sentative bodies; the principle which, when 
applied as an exclusive and unbending rule 
to parliamentary representation, is inappro- 
priate, namely community of local interests, is 
here the only just and applicable one. The 
very object of having a local representation is 
in order that those who have any interest in 
common, which they do not share with the 
general body of their countrymen, may manage 
that joint interest by themselves: and the pur- 
pose is contradicted if the distribution of the 
local representation follows any other rule than 
the giiiiiping of those joint interests. There 
are local interests peculiar to every town, 
whether great or small, and common to all its 
inhabitants: every town, therefore, without 
distinction of size, ought to have its municipal 
council. It is equally obvious that every towm 
ought to have but one. The different quarters 
of the same town have seldom or never an^ 
material diversities of local interest; they all 
require to have the same things done, the same 
expenses incurred; and, except as to their 
churches, which it is probably desirable to leave 
under siinplv parochial management, the same 
arrangements may be made to ser\c for all. 
Paving, lighting, water supply, drainage, port 
and market regulations, cannot without great 
waste and inconvenience be different for differ- 
ent quarters of the same town. The subdivision 
of London into sik or seven independent dis- 
tricts, each with its separate arrangements for 
local business (several of them without unity 
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of administration even within themselves), 
prevents the possibility of consecutive or well- 
regulated cooperation for common objects, 
precludes any uniform principle for the dis- 
charge of local duties, compels the general gov- 
ernment to take things upon itself which 
w'ould be best left to local authorities if there 
were any whose authority extended to the en- 
tire metropolis, and answers no purpose but 
to keep up the fantastical trappings of that 
union of modern jobbing and antic]uatcd fop- 
pery, the Corporation of the City of London. 

Another equally important principle is, that 
in each local circumscription there should be 
but one elected body for all local business, not 
different bexlies for different parts of it. Divi- 
sion of labour does not mean cutting up every 
business into ‘minute- fractions; it means the 
union of such operations as are fit to be per- 
formed by the same persons, and the separa- 
tion of such as can be better performed by dif- 
ferent persons. The executive duties of the 
locality do indeed reejuire to be divided into 
departments, for the same reason as those of 
the Slate; because they are of diverse kinds, 
each reejuiring knowledge peculiar to itself, 
and needing, for its due performance, the un- 
divided attention of a specially qualified func- 
tionary. But the reasons for subclivision which 
apply lo the execution do not apply to the con- 
trol. The business of the elective body is not to 
do the work, but to see that it is prcqjerly done, 
and that nothing necessary is left undone. This 
function can be fulfilled for all departments 
by the same superintending body; and by a 
collective and comprehensive far better than 
by a minute and microscc^pic view. It is as ab- 
surd in public affairs as it would be in private 
that every workman should be looked after by 
a superintendent to himself. The Government 
of the Crown consists of many departments, 
and there are many ministers to conduct them, 
but those ministers have not a Parliament 
apiece to keep them to their duty. The local, 
like the national Parliament, has for its proper 
business to consider the interest of the locality 
as a whcilc, composed of parts all of which must 
be adapted to one another, and attended to in 
the order and ratio of their importance. 

There is another very weighty reason for 
uniting thccontrol of all the businessof a local- 
ity under one body. The greatest imperfection 
of popular local institutions, and the chief 
cause of the failure which so often attends 
them, is the low calibre of the men by whom 
they are almost always carried on. That thv'se 


should be of a very miscellaneous character is, 
indeed, part of the usefulness of the institution; 
it is that circumstance chiefly which renders it a 
school of political capacity and general intelli- 
gence. But a school supposes teachers as well 
as scholars; the utility of the instruction great- 
ly depends on its bringing inferior minds into 
contact with superior, a contact which in the 
ordinary course of life is altogether exceptional, 
and the want of wiiich contributes more than 
anything else to keep the generality of man- 
kind on one level of contented ignorance. The 
school, moreover, is worthless, and a school of 
evil instead of good, if through the want of due 
surveillance, and of the presence within itself 
of a higher order of characters, the action of 
the body is allowc^d, as it so often is, to degen- 
erate into an equally unscrupulous and stupid 
pursuit of the self-interest of its members. Now 
it is f|uite hopeless to induce persons of a high 
class, cither socially or intellectually, to take 
a share of local administration in a corner by 
piece-meal, as members of a Paving Board or a 
Drainage Commission. 'I'hc entire local busi- 
ness of their town is not more than a sufluient 
object to induce men whose tastes incline them 
and whose knowledge qualifies them for na- 
tional iiffairs to become members of a mere 
local body, and devote to it the time and study 
which are necessary to render their presence 
anything more than a screen for the jobbing 
of inferior persons ilhder the shelter of their 
responsibility. A mere Board of Works, though 
it comprehend the entire metropolis, is sure lo 
be composed of the same class of persons as the 
vestries of the London parishes: nor is it prac- 
ticable, or even desirable, that siuh should not 
form the majority; but it is important for every 
purpose which local bexlies arc designed lo 
serve, whether it be thecnlightcncxl and honest 
performance of their special duties, or the cul- 
tivation of the political inielligencc of the na- 
tion, that every such body should contain a 
portion of the very best minds of the locality: 
who arc thus brought into perpetual contact, 
of the most useful kind, with minds of a lower 
grade, receiving from them what local or pro- 
fessional knowledge diey have to give, and in 
return inspiring them with a portion of their 
own more enlarged ideas, and higher and more 
enlightened purpcjses« 

A mere village has no claim to a municipal 
reprc.sentation. By a village I mean a place 
whose inhabitants are not markedly distin- 
guished by occupation or social relations from 
those of the rural districts adjoining, and for 
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whose local wants the arrangements made for 
the surrounding territory will suffice. Such 
small plates have rarely a sufficient public to 
furnish a tolerable municipal council: if they 
contain any talent or knowledge applicable to 
public business, it is apt to be all concentrated 
in some one man, who thereby liccomes the 
clominator of the place. It is better that such 
places should be merged in a larger circum- 
scription. The local representation of rural 
districts will naturally be determined by geo- 
graphical considerations; with due regard to 
those sympathies of feeling by which human 
beings are so much aided to act in concert, and 
which partly follow historical boundaries, such 
as those of counties or provinces, and partly 
community of interest and occupation, as in 
agririHttiral, maritime, manufacturing, or min- 
ing districts. Different kinds of local business 
may require different areas of representation. 
The Unions of parishes have been fixed on as 
the most appropriate basis for the representa- 
tive bodies which superintend the relief of in- 
cligenc'': while, for the proper regulation of 
highways, or prisons, or police, a large extent, 
like that of an average county, is not more than 
sufficient. In these large districts, therefore, the 
maxim, that an elcctise body constituted in 
any locality should have authority over all the 
local c concerns common to the locality, rec|uires 
modification from another principle— as well 
as from the competing consideration of the 
importance of obtaining for the discharge of 
the local duties the highest qualifications pos- 
sible. For c'xample, if it be necessary (as 1 be- 
lieve it to be) for the proper administration of 
the Pocir Laws that the area of rating should 
not be more extensive than most of the prcfs- 
ent Unions, a principle which re(|uiresa Board 
of Criiardians for each Union— yet, as a much 
more highly c|ualified class of persons is likely 
to be obtainable for a County Board than those 
who compose an average Board <)f Guardians, 
it may on that grcjund be expedient to reserve 
for the County Boards some higher descrip- 
tions of local business, which might otherwise 
have been conveniently managed u^iihin itself 
by each separate Union. 

Besides the controlling Council, or local sub- 
Parliament, local business has its executive de- 
partment. With respect to this, the same ques- 
tions arise as with respect to the cxcxuiivc au- 
thorities in the Slate; and they may, for the 
most part, be answered in the .same manner. 
The principles applicable to all public trusts 
are in substance the same. In the first place. 


each executive officer should be single, and 
singly responsible for the whole of the duty 
committed to his charge. In the next place, he 
should be nominated, not elected. It is ridicu- 
lous that a surveyor, or a health officer, or even 
a collector of rates, should be appointed by 
popular suffrage. The popular choice usually 
depends on interest with a few local leaders, 
w'ho. as they are not supposed to make the ap- 
pointment, arc not responsible for it; or on an 
appeal to sympathy, founded on having twelve 
children, and having been a rate-payer in the 
parish for thirty years. If in cases of this de- 
scription elec tion by the population is a farce, 
appointment by the local representative body 
is little less objectionable. Such bodies have a 
perpetual tendency to become joint-stock as- 
sociations for carrying into effect the private 
jobs of their various members. Appointments 
should be made on the individual responsibil- 
ity o^ the Chairman of the bcjciy, let him be 
called Mayor, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
or by wJia lever other title. He occupies in the 
locality a position analogous to that of the 
prime minister in the State, and under a well- 
organised system the appointment and watch- 
ing of the local officers would be the most im- 
portant part of his duty: he himself being ap- 
pointed by the Council from its own number, 
subject either to annual re-election, or to re- 
moval by a vote of the Ixrdy. 

From the constitution of the local bodies I 
now pass to the equally important and more 
difficult subject of their proper attributions. 
This c;uestion divides itself inter two parts: 
what should be their duties, and whether they 
should have full authority within the sphere 
of those duties, or should be liable to any, and 
winu, interference on the part of the central 
government. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that all business 
purely local- all which concerns only a single 
locality— should devolve upon the local an thor- 
itic's. Tne paving, lighting, and cleansing of 
the streets of a town, and in ordinary circum- 
stances the draining of its houses, are of little 
coiiseciiience to any but its inhabitants. The 
nation at large is interested in them in no 
other way than that in which it is interested in 
the private well-being of all its individual 
citirens. But among the duties classed as local, 
or perfcrrmccl by local functionaries, there are 
many which might with equal propriety be 
termed national, l^ng the share, belonging to 
the Icxality, of some branch of the public ad- 
ministration in the efficiency of wliich the 
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whole nation is alike interested; the gaols, for care that the rules laid down by Parliament 


instance, most of which in this country are un- 
der county management; the ItKal police; the 
local administration of justice, much of which, 
especially in corf>orate towns, is performed by 
officers elected by the locality, and paid from 
local funds. None of these can be said to be 
matters of local, as distinguished from nation- 
al, importance. It would not be a matter per- 
sonally indifferent to the rest of the country if 
any part of it became a nest of robliers or a 
focus of demoralisation, owing to the malad- 
ministration of its police; or if, through the 
had regulations of its gaol, the punishment 
which the couits of justice intended to inflict 
on the criminals confined therein (who might 
have come from, or committed their offences 
in, any other district) might be doubled in in- 
tensity, or lowered to practical impunity. The 
points, moreover, which constitute good man- 
agement of these things arc the same every- 
where; there is no good reason why police, or 
gaols, or the administration of justice, should 
be differently managed in one part of the king- 
dom and in another; while there is great peril 
that in things so important, and to which the 
most instructed minds available to the State arc 
not more than adequate, the lower average of 
capacities which alone can be counted on for 
the service of the localitiesmightcommit errors 
of such magnitude as to be a serious blot upon 
the general administration of the country. 

Security of person and property, and equal 
justice between individuals, are the first needs 
of society, and the primary ends of govern- 
ment: if these things can he left to any respon- 
sibility below' the highest, there is nothing, ex- 
cept war and treaties, which recjuircs a general 
government at all. Whatever arc the best ar- 
rangements for securing these primary objects 
should be made universally obligatory, and, to 
secure their enforcement, should be placed 
under central superintendence. It is often use- 
ful, and with the institutions of cjur own coun- 
try even necessary, from the scarcity, in the 
localities, of officers representing the general 
government, that the execution of duties im- 
posed by the central authority should be en- 
trusted to functionaries appointed for local 
purposes by the locality. But experience is 
daily forcing upon the public a conviction of 
the necessity of having at least inspectors ap- 
pointed by the general government to see that 
the local officers do their duty. If prisons are 
under local management, the central govern- 
ment appoints inspectors of prisons to take 


are observed, and to suggest others if the state 
of the gaols shows them to be requisite: as 
there are inspectors of factories, and inspectors 
of schools, to watch over the observance of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to the first, and the 
fulfilment of the conditions on which State as- 
sistance is granted to the latter. 

But, if the administration of justice, police 
and gaols included, is both so universal a con- 
cern, and so much a matter of general science 
independent of local peculiarities, that it may 
be, and ought to be, uniformly regulated 
throughout the country, and its regulation en- 
forced by more trained and skilful hands than 
those of purely local authorities— there is also 
business, such as the administration of the 
poor laws, sanitary regulation, and others, 
which, while really interesting to the whole 
country, cannot consistently w'ith the very pur- 
poses of local administration, be managed 
otherw'ise than by the localities. In regard to 
such duties the question arises, how far the 
local authorities ought to he trusted with dis- 
cretionary power, iree from any superintend- 
ence or control of the State. 

To decide this question it is essential to con- 
sider w'hat is the tom para live position of the 
central and the lf>cal authorities as to capacity 
for the wwk, and security against negligence 
or abuse. In the first place, the local represent- 
ative bodies and ihillfTr officers are almost cer- 
tain to be of a much lower grade of intelli- 
gence and knowledge than Parliament and the 
national executive. Secondly, besides being 
themselves of inferior cpialifications. they are 
w^atched by, and accountable to, an inferior 
public opinion. The public under w'hose eyes 
they act, and by w'hom they are criticised, is 
botli more limited in extent, and generally far 
less enlightened, than that which surrounds 
and admoni.shes the highest authorities at the 
capital; while the comparative smallness of the 
interests involved causes even that inferior pub- 
lic to direct its thoughts to the subject less in- 
tently, and with less solicitude. Far less inter- 
ference is exercised by the press and by public 
discussion, and that which is exercised may 
with much more impunity be disregarded in 
the proceedings of local than in those of na- 
tional authorities. 

Thus far the advantage seems wholly on the 
side of management by the central govern- 
ment. But, when w'e look more closely, these 
motives of preference are found to be balanced 
by others fully as substantial. If the local au- 
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thorities and public are inferior to the central 
ones in knowledge of the principles of admin- 
istration, they have the compensating advan- 
tage of a far more direct interest in the result. 
A man’s neighbours or his landlord may be 
much cleverer than himself, and not without 
an indirect interest in his prosperity, but for 
all that his interests will be better attended to 
in his own keeping than in theirs. It is further 
to be remembered, that even supposing the 
central government to administer through its 
own officers, its officers do not act at the centre, 
but in the locality: and however inferior the 
local public may be to the central, it is the 
local public alone which has any opportunity 
of watching them, and it is the local opinion 
alone which either acts directly upon iheirown 
conduct, or calls the attention of the govern- 
ment to the points in which they may reejuire 
rcnrc'ction. It is but in cxireine cases that the 
general opinion of the country is hremght to 
l^car at all upon details of local administra- 
tion, and still more rarely has it the means of 
decidirr upon them with any just apprecia- 
tion of the case. Now, the local opinion neces- 
sarily acts far more forcibly upon purely local 
administrators. They, in the natural course 
of things, arc permanent residents, not expect- 
ing to be withdrawn from the place when they 
cease to exercise authority in it: and their au- 
thority itself depends, by supposition, on the 
will of the local public. I need not dwell on the 
dc'fic icncics of the central authority in detailed 
knowledge of local persons and things, and the 
too great engrossment of its time and tlmughts 
by other concerns, tej admit of its accpiiring the 
c|uantity and quality of local knowledge neces- 
sary even for deciding on coniplaiiils, and en- 
forcing responsibility from so great a number 
of local agents. In the details of management, 
therefore, the local bodies will generally have 
the advantage; but in compreheiisicm of the 
principles even of purely local management, 
the superiority of the central gcjvcrnmcnt, 
Avhen rightly constituted, ought to be prodi- 
gious: not only by reason of the probably great 
personal superiority of the individuals com- 
posing it, and the multitude of thinkers and 
writers who are at all times engaged in pressing 
useful ideas upon their notice, but also because 
the knowledge and experience of any local au- 
thority is but local knowledge and experience, 
confined to their own part of the country and 
its modes of management, whereas the central 
government has the means of knowing all that 
is to be learnt from the united experience of 
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the whole kingdom, with the addition of easy 
access to that of foreign countries. 

The practical conclusion from these prem- 
ises is not difficult to draw. The authority 
which is most conversant with principles should 
be supreme over principles, while that which 
is most competent in details should have the 
details left to it. The principal business of the 
central authority should be to give instruction, 
of the local authority to apply it. Power njay 
be localised, but knowledge, to be most useful, 
must be centralised; there must be somewhere 
a focus at which all its scattered rays are col- 
lected, that the broken and coloured lights 
which exist elsewhere may find there what is 
necessary to complete and purify them, lo 
every branch of local administration which af- 
fects the general interest there should be a cor- 
responding central organ, cither a minister, or 
some specially appointed functionary under 
him; even if that functionary does no more 
than collect information from all quarters, and 
bring the experience acquired in one locality 
to the knowledge of another where it is want- 
ed. But there is also sf>mctliing more than this 
for the central authority to do. It ought to keep 
open a perpetual communication w’ith the lo- 
calities: informing itself by their experience, 
and them by its own: giving advice freely when 
asked, volunteering it when seen to be re- 
quired; compelling publicity and recordation 
of proceedings, and enforcing obedience to 
every general law which the legislature has laid 
down on the subject of local management. 

That some such laws ought to be laid down 
few arc likely to deny. The localities may be 
allowed to mismanage their own interests, but 
not to prejudice those of others, nor violate 
those principles of justice between one person 
and another of which it is the duty of the State 
to maintain the rigid obsersance. If the Icnral 
majority attempts to oppress the minority, or 
one class another, the State is bound to inter- 
pose. For example, all local rates ought to be 
voted exclusively by the local representative 
body; but that body, though elected solely by 
rate-pa vers, may raise its revenues by iinpostsof 
such a kind, or assess them in such a manner, as 
to throw an unjust share of the burden on the 
poor, the rich, or some particular class of the 
population: it is the duty, therefore, of the 
legislature, while leaving the mere amount of 
the local taxes to the discretion of the local 
body, to lay down authoritatively the modes 
of taxation, and rules of assessment, which 
alone the localities shall be permitted to use. 
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Again, in the administration of public charity 
the industry and morality of the whole labour- 
ing population depend, to a most serious ex- 
tent, upon adherence to certain fixed princi- 
ples in awarding relief. Though it belongs es- 
sentially to the local functionaries to deter- 
mine who, according to those principles, is en- 
titled to be relieved, the national Parliament 
is the proper authority to prescribe the prin- 
ciples themselves; and it would neglect a most 
important part of its duty if it did not, in a 
matter of such grave national concern, lay 
down imperative rules, and make eftcctual 
provision that those rules should not be de- 
parted from. What power of actual interfer- 
ence with the local administrators it may be 
necessary to retain, for the due enforcement of 
the laws, is a question of detail into which it 
would be useless to enter. I'he laws themselves 
will naturally define the penalties, and fix the 
mode of their enforcement. It may be ret|ui- 
site, to meet extreme cases, that the power of 
the central authority should extend to dissolv- 
ing the local representative council, or dis- 
missing the local executive: but not to making 
new appointments, or suspending the local 
institutions. Where Parliament has not inter- 
fered, neither ought any branch of the execu- 
tive to interfere with authority; but as an ad- 
viser and critic, an enforcer of the laws, and a 
denouncer to Parliament or the local constit- 
uencies of conduct which it deems condernna- 
ble, the functions of the executive are of the 
greatest possible value. 

Some may think that however much the cen- 
tral authority surpasses the local in knowledge 
oi the principles of administration, the great 
object which has been so much insisted on, the 
social and political education of the citizens, 
requires that they should be left to manage 
these matters by their own, howc^ver imperfect, 
lights. To this it might be answered, that the 
education of the citizens is not the only thing 
to be considered; government and administra- 
ticin do not exist for that alone, great as its im- 
portance is. But the objection shows a very im- 
perfect understanding of the function of pop- 
ular institutions as a means of political in- 
struction. It is but a poor educaticin that as- 
sociates ignorance with ignorance, and leaves 
them, if they care for knowledge, to grope their 
way to it without help, and to do without it 
if they do not. What is wanted is, the means of 
making ignorance aware of itself, and able to 
profit by knowledge; accustoming minds which 
know only routine to act upon, and feel .he 


value of, principles: teaching them to com- 
pare different modes of action, and learn, by 
the use of their reason, to distinguish the best. 
When we desire to have a good school, we do 
not eliminate the teacher. The old remark, “as 
the schoolmaster is, so will be tlie school,** is 
as true of the indirect schooling of grown peo- 
ple by public business as of the schooling of 
youth in academies and colleges. A govern- 
ment which attempts to do everything is aptly 
compared by M. Charles de Rt^musat to a 
schoolmaster who does all the pupils* tasks for 
them; he may be very popular with the pupils, 
but he will teach them little. A government, 
on the other hand, which neither does any- 
thing itself that can possibly be done by any 
one else, nor shows any one else how to dc) any 
thing, is like a school in which there is no 
schoolmaster, but only pupil teachers who 
have never themselves been taught. 

Chapter 16 

Of Nationality, as connected with 
Representative Gtjverntnent 

A PORTION of mankind may be said to consti- 
tute a Nationality if they are united among 
themselves by common syinpaihies which do 
not exist between them and any oihers-which 
make them co-operate with eacli other moie 
willingly than with other people, desire to be 
under the same government, and desire that 
it should be government by themselves or a 
portion of theinsehes exclusively. I'iiis feel- 
ing of nationality may have been generated by 
various causes. Sometimes it is the cllect of 
identity of race and descent. Community of 
language, and community of religion, greatly 
ccjntributc to it. Geographical limits are one of 
its causes. But the strongc^st of all is identity of 
political antecedents; the possession of a na- 
tional history, and conseejuent community of 
recollections; collective pride and humilia- 
tion, pleasure and rc'gret, connected with the 
same incidents in the past. None of these cir- 
cumstances, however, arc cither indispensable, 
or necessarily sufficient by themselves. Switzer- 
land has a strong sentiment of nationality, 
though the cantons are of different races, dif- 
ferent languages, and different religions. Sicily 
has, throughout history, felt itself quite dis- 
tinct in nationality from Naples, notwith- 
standing identity of religion, almost identity 
of language, and a considerable amount of 
common historical antecedents. The Flemish 
and the Walloon provinces of Belgium, not- 
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withstanding diversity of race and language, fidence of one part of the country and of an- 


have a much greater feeling of common na- 
tionality than the former have with Holland, 
or the latter with France. Yet in general the 
national feeling is proportionally weakened 
by the failure of any of the causes which con- 
tribute to it. Identity of language, literature, 
and, to some extent, of race and recollections, 
have maintained the feeling of nationality in 
considerable strength among the diflerent por- 
tions of the German name, though they have 
at no time been really united under the same 
government; but the feeling has never reached 
to making the separate slates desire to get rid 
of their autonomy. Among Italians an identity 
far from complete, of language and literature, 
combined with a geographical pf)sition which 
separates them by a distirut line Ironi other 
tountries. and, perhaps more than everything 
else, the possession of a common name, which 
makes them all glory in the past adiievcinents 
in arts, arms, politics, religious primacy, sci- 
eiue, and literature, of any who share the same 
designation, give rise to an amount of nation- 
al feciingiii the population which, though still 
im]ierfect, has been sulhcicnt to produce the 
great events now passing befote us, notwith- 
standing a great mixture of races, and al- 
though they have never, in either ancient or 
modem history, been under the same govern- 
ment, except while that government extend- 
ed or was extending itself over the greater 
part of the known world. 

Where the sentiment of nationality exists 
in any force, there is a prima fade case for 
uniting all the members of the naiionalit) un- 
der the same govcrnnieiit, and a government 
to ihemsclvcs apart. "J'his is merely saving that 
the nueslion of government ought to be de- 
cided by ilic governed. One* haidly knows what 
any division of the human race should be tree 
(o do if not to determine with which of the 
various collective bodies of human beings they 
choose to associate themselves. 

But. when a people are ripe for free insiitu- 
lions, there is a still more vital consideration. 
Free institutions are next to impossible in a 
country made up of different nationalities. 
Among a people without fellow-feelii*^, es- 
pc!cially if they read and speak dilfcrcnt lan- 
guages. the united public opinion, ncce.s.sary 
to the working of representative government, 
cannot exist. The influences which fonii opin- 
ions and decide political acts arc different in 
the different sections of the country. An al- 
together different set of leaders have the con- 


other. The same books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
speeches, do not reach them. One section 
does not know what opinions, or what instiga- 
tions, are circulating in another. The same 
incidents, the .same acts, the same system of 
government, affect them in different ways; and 
each fears more injury tcj itself from the other 
nationalities than from the common arbiter, 
the state. Their mutual antipathies are gener- 
ally much stronger than jealousy of the gov- 
ernment. That any one of them feels aggrieved 
by the policy of the common ruler is sufficient 
to determine another to support that policy. 
Even if all are aggrieved, none feel that they 
can rely on the others for fidelity in a joint 
resistance; the strength of none is sufficient to 
resist alone, and each may reasonably think 
that it consults its own advantage most by bid- 
ding for the favour of the government against 
the rest. Above all, the grand and only effec- 
tual security in the last resort against the des- 
potism of the government is in that case want- 
ing: tlic sympathy of the army w^ith the people. 
The military are the part of every community 
in whom, Irom the nature of the case, the dis- 
tinction between their fellow-countrymen and 
foreigners is the deepest and strongest. To the 
rest of the people torcigners are merely stran- 
gers; to the soldier, iliey are men against whom 
he may be called, at a week’s notice, to fight for 
life or death. The difference to him is that be- 
tween friends and toes— we may almost say be- 
tween fellow-men and another kind of ani- 
mals: for as respects the enemy, the only law 
is that '»f force, and the only mitigation the 
same a. .n tlie case of other animals— that of 
simple humanity. Soldiers to whose feelings 
half or three-fourths of the subjects ot the same 
government are foreigners will have no more 
scruple in mowing them down, and no more 
desiie to ask the reason wliy, than they would 
have in doing the same thing against declared 
enemic .. An army composed of various na- 
tionalities has no other patriotism than devo- 
tion to the Hag. Such annies have been the ex- 
ecutioners of liberty through the whole dura- 
tion of modt rn history. The sole bond which 
holds them together is their officers and the 
government which they serve; and their only 
idea, if they have any. of public duty is obedi- 
ence to orders. A government thus supported, 
by keeping its Hungarian regiments in Italy 
and its Italian in Hungary, can long continue 
to rule in both places with the iron rod of 
foreign conquerors. 
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If it be said tliat so broadly marked a dis- 
tinction between what is due to a fellow-coun- 
tryman and what is due merely to a human 
creature is more worthy of savages than of 
civilised beings, and ought, with the utmost 
energy, to be contended against, no one holds 
that opinion more strongly than myself. But 
this object, one of the W'orthiest to whirJi hu- 
man endeavour can be directed, can never, in 
the present state of civilisation, be promoted 
by keeping different nationalities of anything 
like equivalent strength under the same gov- 
ernment. in a barbarous state of society the 
case is sometimes different. The government 
may then be interested in softening the antip- 
athies of the races that peace may be pre- 
served and the coiintiy more easily governed. 
But when there are either free institutions or a 
desire for them, in any of the peoples artificial- 
ly tied together, the interest of the government 
lies in an exactly opposite direction. It is then 
interested in keeping up and envenoming 
their antipathies that they may be prevented 
from coalescing, and it may be enabled to use 
some of them as tools for the enslavement of 
others. The Austrian Court has now for a 
tvhole generation made these tactics its prin- 
cipal means of government; with what fatal 
success, at the time of the Vienna insurrection 
and the Hungarian contest, the world knows 
too W'cll. Happily there are now signs that im- 
provement is too far advanced to permit this 
policy to be any longer successful. 

For the preceding reasons, it is, in gcnc'ral a 
necessary condition of free institutions that 
the boundaries of governments should coincide 
in the main with those of nationalities. But 
several considerations arc liable tcj conflict in 
practice w'ith this general principle. In the first 
place, its application is often precluded by 
geographical hindrances. There are parts even 
of Europe in which different nationalities are 
so locally intermingled that it is not practica- 
ble for them to be under separate govern- 
ments. The population of Hungary is com- 
posed of Magyars, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, 
Roumans, and in some districts Germans, so 
mixed up as to be incapable of local separa- 
tion; and there is no course open to them but 
to make a virtue of necessity, and reconcile 
themselves to living together under equal 
rights and laws. Their community of servitude, 
tvhich dates only from the destruction of Hun- 
garian independence in 1849, seems to be 
ripening and disposing them for such an equal 
union. The German colony of East Prussia is 


cut off from Germany by part of the ancient 
Poland, and being too weak to maintain sepa- 
rate independence, must, if geographical con- 
tinuity is to be maintained, be either under a 
non-German government, or the intervening 
Polish territory must be under a German one. 
Another considerable region in which the dom- 
inant element of the population is German, 
the provinces of Courland. Esthonia, and Li- 
vonia, is condemned by its local situation to 
form part of a Slavonian state. In Eastern Ger- 
many itself there is a large Slavonic popula- 
tion: Bohemia is principally Slavonic, Silesia 
and other districts partially so. The most 
united country in Europe, France, is far from 
being homogeneous: independently of the 
fragments of foreign nationalities at its remote 
extremities, it consists, as language and history 
prove, of two portions, one occupied almost ex- 
clusively by a Gallo-Roman population, while 
in the other the Frankish. Burgundian, and 
other Teutonic races form a considerable in- 
gredient. 

When proper allowance has been made for 
geographical exigencies, another more purely 
moral and social tonsideration offers itself. 
Experience proves that it is possible for one 
nationality to merge and be absorbed in an- 
other: and when it was originally an inferior 
and more backward portion of the human race' 
the absorption is greatly to its advantage. No- 
body can suppose that it is not more beneFu iai 
to a Breton, or a Basque of French Navarre, to 
be brought into the current of the ideas and 
feelings ot a highly civilised and cultivated 
peoplc?--U> l>e a member of the French nation- 
ality, admitted on ccpial terms to all the prisi- 
leges of French citi/ensJiip, sharing the advan- 
tages of French protection, and the dignity 
and prestige of Fienili power— than to sulk 
on his own rocks, the half-savage relic of past 
times, revolving in his own little mental orbit, 
without participation or interest in the gen- 
eral movement of the world. 'I'hc same remark 
applies to the Welshman or the Scottish High- 
lander as members of the British nation. 

Whatever really tends to the admixture of 
naticjnalities, aiicl tire blending of their at- 
tributes and peculiarities in a common union, 
is a benefit to the human race. Not by extin- 
guishing types, of which, in these cases, suf- 
heient examples arc sure to remain, but by 
softening their extreme forms, and filling up 
the intervals between them. The united peo- 
ple, like a crossed breed of animals (but in a 
still greater degree, because the influences in 
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operation are moral as well as physical), in- 
herits the special aptitudes and excellences oi 
all its progenitors, protected by the admixture 
from being exaggerated into the neighbouring 
vices. But to render this admixture possible, 
ihere must be peculiar conditions. The com- 
binations of circumstances which occur, and 
which effect the result, are various. 

The nationalities brought together under 
the same government may be about equal in 
numbers and strength, or they may be very un- 
equal. If unequal, the least numerous oi the 
two may either be the superior in civilisation, 
or the inferior. Supposing it to be superior, it 
may either, through that superiority, be able 
to acquire ascendancy over the other, or it may 
be overcome by brute strength and reduced to 
subjection. This last is a sheer mischief to the 
human race, and one w'hich civilised human- 
ity with one accord should rise in arms to pre- 
vent. I'he absorption of Greece by Macedonia 
was one of the greatest misfortunes which ever 
liappened to the world: that of any of the prin- 
(i})al <.» entries of Europe by Russia would be 
a similar one. 

If the .smaller nationality, supposed to be 
the more advanced in improvement, is able to 
overcome the greater, as the Macedonians, re- 
inforced by the Greeks, did Asia, and the Eng- 
lisli India, there is often a gain to civilisation: 
but the coiujuerors and the concpiered cannot 
in this case live together under the .same free 
institutions. I'he absorption of the contjuerors 
in the less advanced people svould be an evil: 
these must be governed as .subjects, and the 
state of things is eithiT a benefit or a misfor- 
tune. according as the subjugated people have 
or have not reached the state in which it is an 
injury not to be under a free government, and 
according as the concpiercms do or do not use 
their superiority in a manner calculated to 
fit the conquered for a higher stage of iinprove- 
inent. This tcjpic will be particularly treated 
of in a subsequent chapter. 

When the nationality which succecdsin over- 
powering the other is both the most numerous 
and the most improved; and especially if the 
subdued nationality is small, and has nc. hope 
of reasserting its independence: then, it it is 
governed w'ith any tolerable justice, and if the 
members of the more powerful nationality arc 
not made odious by being invested with exclu- 
sive privileges, the .smaller nationality is grad- 
ually reccmciled to its position, and becomes 
amalgamated with the larger. No Bas-Breton. 
nor even any Alsatian, has the smallest wish at 
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the present day to be separated from France. 
If all Irishmen have not yet arrived at the 
same disposition tow^ards England, it is partly 
because they are sufliciently numerous to be 
capable of constituting a respectable national- 
ity by themselves; but principally because, un- 
til of late years, they had been so atrociously 
governed, that all their best feelings combined 
with their bad ones in rousing bitter resent- 
ment against the Saxon rule. This disgrace to 
England, and calamity to the whole empire, 
has, it may be truly said, completely ceased for 
nearly a generation. No Irishman is now less 
free than an Anglo-Saxon, nor has a less share 
ol every benefit either to his country or to his 
individual fortunes than if he were .sprung 
from any other portion of the Briti.sh domin- 
ions. I'he only remaining real grievance of 
Ireland, that of the State Church, is one which 
half, or nearly half, the people of the larger 
islaiul have in common with them. 'Eherc is 
now next to nothing, except the memory of 
the past, and the difference in the predomi- 
nant religion, to keep apart two races, per- 
haps the most fitted of any two in the world to 
be the completing counterpart of one another. 
The consciousness of being at last treated not 
only w’ith ccpial justice but with equal con- 
sideration is making such rapid way in the 
Irl.sh nation as to be wearing off all feelings 
that could make them insensible to the bene- 
fits which the less numerous and less wealthy 
people must necessarily derive from being fel- 
low-citizens instead of foreigners to those w-ho 
arc n'>r only their nearest neighbours, but the 
wealthiest, and one of the freest, as well as most 
ci\ilised and powerful, nations of the earth. 

The cases in which the greatest practical ob- 
stacles exist to the blending of nationalities 
arc when the nationalities which have been 
bound together are nearly equal in numbers 
and in the other elements of pewer. In .such 
cases, each, confiding in its strength, and feel- 
ing it.self capable of maintaining an equal 
struggle with any of the others, is unwilling to 
be merged in it; each cultivates with party 
obstinacy its distinctive peculiarities; obsolete 
customs, and even declining languages, are re- 
vived to deepen the separation: each deems it- 
self tyrannised over if any authority is exer- 
cised within it.self by functionaries of a rival 
race: and whatever is given to one of the con- 
flicting nationalities is considered to be taken 
from all the rest. XVhen nations, thus divided, 
are under a despotic government which is a 
stranger to all of them, or w^hich, though 
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sprung from one, yet feeling greater interest 
in its own power than in any sympathies of na- 
tionality, assigns no privilege to either nation, 
and chooses its instruments indifferently from 
all; in the course of a few generations, identity 
of situatif>n often produces harmony of feel- 
ing, and the different races come to feel to- 
wards each other as fellow-countrymen; par- 
ticularly if they are dispersed over the same 
tract of country. But if the era of aspiration to 
free government arrives before this fusion has 
been effected, the opportunity has gone by for 
effec ting it. From that time, if the unreconciled 
nationalities arc geographically separate, and 
especially if their local position is such that 
there is no natural fitness or convenience in 
their being under the same government (as in 
the case of an Italian province under a French 
or German yoke), there is not only an obvious 
propriety, but, if either freedom or concord is 
cared for, a necessity, for breaking the connec- 
tion altogether. There may be cases in which 
the provinces, after separation, might usefully 
remain united by a federal tie: but it generally 
happens that if they are willing to forego com- 
plete independence, and become members of 
a federation, each of them has other neigh- 
bours with whom it would prefer to connect it- 
self, having more sympathies in common, if 
not also greater community of interest. 

Chapter ly 

Of Federal Representative 
Governments 

Portions of mankind who arc not fitted, or 
not disposed, to live under the same internal 
government, may often w^ith advantage be 
federally united as to their relations with for- 
eigners; both to prevent wars among them- 
selves, and tor the sake of more effectual protec- 
tion against the aggression of powerful States. 

To render a federation advisable, several 
conditions are necessary. The first is, that there 
should be a sufficient amount of mutual sym- 
pathy among the populations. The federation 
binds them always to fight on the same side; 
and if they have such feelings towards one an- 
other, or such diversity of feeling towards their 
neighbours, that they would generally prefer 
to fight on opposite sides, the federal tie is 
neither likely to be of long duration, not to be 
well observed while it subsists. The sympathies 
available for the purpose are those of race, lan- 
guage, religion, and, above all, of political in- 
stitutions, as conducing most to a feeling of 


identity of political interest. When a few free 
states, separately insuflicicnt for their own de- 
fence, are hemmed in on all sides by military 
or feudal monarchs, who hate and despise free- 
dom even in a neighbour, those states have no 
chance for preserving liberty and its blessings 
but by a federal union. The common interest 
arising from this cause has in Switzerland, for 
several centuries, been found adequate to 
maintain efficiently the federal bond, in spite 
not only of difference of religion when reli- 
gion was the grand source of irreconcilable po- 
litical enmity throughout Europe, but also in 
spite of great weakness in the constitution of 
the federation itself. In America, where all the 
conditions for the maintenance of union ex- 
isted at the highest point, with the sole draw- 
back of different e of institutions in the single 
but most important article of Slavery, this one 
difference has gone so far in alienating from 
each other’s sympathies the two divisions of 
the Union, that the maintenance or disruption 
of a tie of so much value to them both depends 
on the issue of an obstinate civil war. 

A second condition of the stability of a fed- 
eral government is that the separate states be 
not so powerful as to be able to rely, for pro- 
tection against foreign encroachment, on their 
individual strength. If they are, they will be 
apt to think that they do not gain, by union 
with others, the ecjuivalent of what they sacri- 
fice in their own liberty of action; and conse- 
quently, whenever the policy of the Ca)nledcr- 
ation, in things revserved to its cognisance, is 
different from that which any one of its mem- 
bers would separately pursue, the internal and 
sectional breach will, through absence of suf- 
ficient anxiety to preserve the union, be in 
danger of going so far as tc^ dissolve it. 

A third condition, not less important than 
the two others, is that there be not a very 
marked iiiccpiality of strength among the sev- 
eral contracting states. They cannot, indeed, 
he exae tly ecjual in resources: in all fedcratiems 
there will be a gradatic^n of power among the 
members; some will be more populous, rich, 
and civilised than others. 'I'here is a wide dif- 
ference in wealth and population between 
New York and Rhode Island; between Bern 
and Zug or Claris. The essential is, that there 
should not be any one State so much more 
powerful than the rest as to be capable of vying 
in strength with many of them combined. If 
there be such a one, and only one, it will insist 
on being master of the joint deliberations: if 
there be two, they will be irresistible when 
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they agree; and whenever they differ every- 
thing will be decided by a struggle tor ascend- 
ancy between the rivals. 7 'his cause is alone 
enough to reduce the German Bund to almost 
a nullity, independently of its wretched inter- 
nal constitution. It effects none of the real pur- 
poses of a confederation. It has never bestowed 
on Germany a uniform system ol customs, nor 
so much as a uniform coinage; and has served 
only to give Austria and Prussia a legal right of 
pouring in their troops to assist the local sov- 
ereigns in keeping their subjects obedient to 
despotism: w^hilc in regard to external con- 
cerns, the Bund would make all Germany a 
dependency of Prussia if there were no y\us- 
tria, and of Austria if there were no Prussia: 
and in the meantime each petty prince has 
little choice but to a partisan of one or the 
other, or to intrigue with foreign governments 
against both. 

'riiere are two different modes r)f cjrganisirig 
a Federal Union. The federal authorities may 
represent the Governments solely, and their 
acts he obligatory only on the (xovern- 
iiicnts as such; or they may have the power of 
enacting laws and issuing ordc*rs which arc 
binding directly on individual citizens. 'Fhe 
lormer is the plan of the German so-called 
Confederation, and of the Swiss Consiitu^^ion 
previous to 1847. It was tried in America fora 
lew years immediately following the War of 
Independence. "I he other principle is that of 
the existing Constitution of the Unitc'd States, 
and has been adopted within the last dozen 
vears by the Swiss Confederacy. I'he Federal 
Congress of the American Union is a substan- 
tive part of the gc^vernment of every individ- 
ual State. Within the limits of its aiiributions, 
it makes laws which are obeyed by every citi- 
zen individually, exc'cutcs them througli its 
own officers, and enfemes them by its own 
tribunals. This is the only principle which has 
been found, or which is ever likely, to produce 
an effective federal government. A union be- 
tween the governments only is a mere alliance, 
and subjc'ct tcj all the contingencies which ren- 
der alliances precarious. If the acts of the Presi- 
dent and of Congress were binding .sol. ' v on 
the Governments of New York, ^'irginia, or 
Peiin.sylvania, and could only be carried into 
effect through orders issued by those Govern- 
ments to officers appointed by them, under 
responsibility to their own courts of justice, no 
mandates of the Federal Gcn'crnment which 
were disagreeable to a local majority would 
ever be executed. Rccjuisitions issued to a gov- 


ernment have no other sanction, or means of 
enforcement, than war: and a federal army 
would have to be always in readiness to enforce 
the decrees of the Federation against any re- 
calcitrant State; subject tcj the probability that 
other State.s, sympathising w’ith the recusant, 
and perhaps sharing its sentiments on the par- 
ticular point in dispute, would withhold their 
contingents, if not send them to fight in the 
ranks of the disobedient State. 

Such a federation is more likely to be a cause 
than a preventive of internal wars; and if such 
was not its effect in Switzerland until the 
events of the years immediately preceditig 
1847. it was only because the F'ederal Govern- 
ment felt its weakness so strongly that it hardly 
ever attempted to exercise any real authority. 
In America, the experiment of a Federation 
on this principle broke down in the first few 
years of its existence; happily while the men of 
enlai ged knowledge ancl acquired ascendancy, 
who iounded the independence of the Re- 
public, were still alive to guide it through the 
difficult transition. The Federalist, a collet lion 
of papers by three of these eminent men, WTit- 
ten in explanation and defence of the new 
Federal Constitution while still aw^aiting the 
national acceptance, is even now the mc^st in- 
structive treatise we possess on federal govern- 
ment.^ 

In Germany, the more imperfect kind of 
federation, as all know, has not even answered 
the purpose of maintaining an alliance. It has 
never, in any Fluropcan war, prevented single 
membi.i'. of the Confederation from allying 
thc^msebes with foreign powers against the 
rest. Yet this is the only federation which seems 
possible among monarchical slates. A king, 
who holds his pjower by inheritance, not by 
delegation, and who cannot be deprived of it, 
nor made responsible to any one for its use. 
is not likely to renounce having a separate 
army, to ]>rook the exercise of sovereign au- 
thority over his own subjects, not through him 
but directly, by another power. To enable two 
or more countries under kingly government 
to be joined together in an effectual confedera- 
tion it seems necessary that they should all be 
under the same king. ICngland ancl Scotland 
were a federation of this description during 
the interval of about a century between the 

^ Mr. Freeman of Federal Governments, 
of whicli only the first volume has vet appeared, is 
alreatly an accession to the litcraiure of the siili- 
jcTt, equally valuable by its enlightened jninci- 
plcs and its mastery of liisioi ical details. 
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union of die Crowns and diat of ihe Parlia- 
ments. Even this, was effective, not through 
federal institutions, for none existed, but be- 
cause the regal power in both ConsStitutions 
was during the greater part of dial time so 
nearly absolute as to enable the foreign policy 
of both to be shaped according to a single will. 

Under the more perfect motle of federation, 
where every citizen of each particular State 
owes obedience to two Governments, that of 
his own state and that of the federation, it is 
evidently necessary not only that the consti- 
tutional limits of the authority of each should 
be precisely and clearly defined, but that the 
power to decide between them in any case of 
dispute should not reside in either of the Gov- 
ernments, or in any functionary subject to it, 
but in an umpire independent of both. There 
must be a Supreme Court of Justice, and a sys- 
tem of subordinate Ckiurts in every State of 
the Union, before whom sucJi cpiestions shall 
be carried, and whose judgment on them, in 
the last stage of appeal, shall be final. Every 
State of the Union, and the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, as well as every fuiicticitiary of 
each, must be liable to be sued in those Courts 
for exceeding their powders, or for non-per- 
formance of their fecleral duties, and must in 
general be obliged to employ those Courts as 
the instrument for enforcing their federal 
rights. This involves the remarkable conse- 
quence, actually realised in the United States, 
that a Court of Justice, the highest federal 
tribunal, is supreme over the vtrtricms Govern- 
ments, both State and Federal: having the 
right to declare that any law made, or act done 
by them, exceeds the powers assigned to them 
by the Federal Constitution, and, in conse- 
cjuence, has no legal \alidity. It was natural to 
feel strong doubts, before trial had been made, 
how such a provision w^ould work; whether the 
tribunal would have the courage to exercise 
its ccjnstitutional power; if it did, W'hether it 
would exercise it wisely and whether the Gov- 
ernments would ctmsent to submit peaceably 
to its decision, 'f'he discussions on the Amer- 
ican Constitution, before its final adoption, 
give evidence that these natural apprehensions 
tvere strongly felt; but they are now entirely 
c^uicted, since, during the two generations and 
more which have subsec|ucnt1y elapsed, noth- 
ing has occurred to verify them, though there 
have at times been disputes of considerable 
acrimony, and which became the badges of 
parties, respecting the limits of the authority 
of the Federal and State Govcriimcnis. 


The eminently beneficial working of so sin- 
gular a provision is probably, as M. de Toeque- 
ville remarks, in a great measure attributable 
to the peculiarity inherent in a Court of Jus- 
tice acting as such— namely, that it does not de- 
clare the law eo iwtniue and in the abstract, 
but waits until a case between man and man 
is brought before it judicially involving the 
point in dispute: from w hich arises the happy 
effect that its declaiations are not made in a 
very early stage of the controversy; that much 
popular discussion usually precedes them; that 
the Court decides after hearing the point fully 
argued on both sides by lawyers of reputation; 
decides only as much of the question at a time 
as is required by the case before it. and its de- 
cision, instead of being volunteered for politi- 
cal purposes, is draw'n from it by the duty 
which it cannot refuse to fulfil, of dispensing 
justice impartially between adverse litigants. 
Even these grounds of confidence would not 
have sufficed to produce the respectful submis- 
sion with which all authorities have yielded to 
the decisicius eff the Supreme Court on the in- 
lerprciation of the Constitution, were it not 
that complete reliance has been felt, not only 
on the intellectual j>rc-einincncc of the judges 
composing that exalted tribunal, but on tlieir 
entire superiority over cither private or sec- 
tional partialities. I'his reliance has been in 
the main justified; but there is nothing which 
more vitally imports the American people than 
to guard w'ith the most watchful solicitude 
against everything which has the remotest 
tendency to produce deterioration in the cjual- 
ity of this great national institution. The con- 
fidence on which depends the stability of fed- 
eral institutions w^as for the first time impaired 
by the judgment declaring slavery to be ol 
common right, and conscf|ucntly lawful in 
the 'Ferritorics while not yet constituted as 
States, even against the w'ili of a majority of 
their inhabitants. This memorable decision 
has probably done more than anything else 
to bring the sectional division to the crisis 
which has issued in civil w'ar. The main pillar 
of the American Constitution is scarcely strong 
enough to bear many more such shocks. 

The tribunals w'hich ac^ as umpires between 
the Federal and the State Governments natu- 
rally also decide all disputes between two 
States, or between a citizen of one State and 
the government of anotlier. The usual reme- 
dies between nations, war and diplomacy, be- 
ing precluded by the federal union, it is neces- 
sary that a judicial remedy should supply their 
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place. The Supreme Court of the Federation 
dispenses international law, and is the first 
great example of what is now one of the most 
jncmiinent wants of civilised society, a real In- 
ternational Tribunal. 

T he powers of a Federal Government natu- 
rally extend not only to peace and war. and all 
c[uestions which arise between the country and 
foreign governments, but to making any other 
arrangements which are, in the opinion of the 
States, necessary to their enjoyment of the full 
benefits of union. For example, it is a great 
advantage to them that their mutual com- 
merce should be free, without the impediment 
of Iron tier duties and custom-houses. But this 
internal frecdcjm cannot exist if each State has 
the power of fixing the duties on interchange 
of commodities between itself and foreign 
countries; since every foreign product let in 
by one State would be let into all the rest. And 
hence all custom dulic's and trade regulations, 
in the United State's, are made or repealed by 
the Federal Government exclusively. Again, 
it i.s a gieat convenience to the States to have 
but one coinage, and but one system of weights 
and mc'asures; which can only be ensured if 
the regulation of these matters is entrusted to 
the Federal Government. The certainty and 
celerity of Post Olfice coinmunication is im- 
peded, and its expense inc reased, if a letter has 
to pass through half a dozen sets of public 
olfices, subject to different supreme authori- 
ties; it is cemvenient, iherefoic, that all Post 
Oflices should be under the Federal Govern- 
ment. But on such cjuestions the feelings of 
different communities arc liable to be differ- 
ent. One cjf the American States, under the 
guidance of a man who has displayed pow’crs 
as a speculative political thinker supcTior to 
any who has appeared in American politics 
since the authors of the Fedrralist,^ claimed a 
\eto for each State on the custom laws of the 
Federal Congress: and that statesman, in a 
posthumous work of great ability, which has 
been printed and w'idely circulated by the 
legislature of South Carolina, vindicaiecl this 
pretension on the general principle of limit- 
ing the tyranny of the majority, and pn tec ting 
minorities by admitting them to a substantial 
participation in pcditical power. One of the 
most disputed topics in American politics, 
during the early part of this century, was 
whether the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to extend, and whether by the 
Constitution it did extend, to making roads 
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and canals at the cost of the Union. It is only 
in transactions with foreign powders that the au- 
thority of the Federal Government is of neces- 
sity complete. On every other subject, the ques- 
tion depends on how closely the people in gen- 
eral wish to draw the federal tie: what portion 
of their local freedom of action they are will- 
ing to surrender, in order to enjoy more fully 
the benefit of being one nation. 

Respecting the fitting ccjnstitution of a fed- 
eral government within itself much need not 
be said. It of course consists of a legislative 
branch and an executive, and the constitution 
of each is amenable to the same principles as 
that of representative governments generally. 
As regards the mode of adapting these general 
principles to a federal government, the pro- 
vision of the .American C^onstitution seems ex- 
ceedingly judicious, that Congress should con- 
sist of tw'o Houses, and that w'hilc one of them 
is constituted according to population, each 
State being entitled to representatives in the 
ratio of the number of its inhabitants, the 
other should represent not the citizens, but the 
State Governments, and every State, whether 
large or small, should be represented in it by 
the same number of members. This provision 
precludes any undue power from being exer- 
cised by the more pow^erful States over the rest, 
and guarantees the reserved rights of the State 
Gc>vernments. by making it impossible, as far 
as the mode of representation can prevent, that 
any measure should pass Congress unless ap- 
proved not only by a majority of the citizens, 
but bv a majority of the States. I have before 
adverted to the further incidental advantage 
obtained of raising the standard of cpialilica- 
tions in one of the Houses. Being nominated 
by select bodies, the Legislatures of the various 
States, whose choice, for reasons already in- 
dicated, is more likely to fall on eminent men 
than any popular elect ion— w ho have not only 
the power of electing such, but a strong motive 
to do so, because the influence of their State in 
the general deliberations must be materially 
allected by the personal weight and abilities of 
its representatives; the Senate of the United 
States, thus chosen, has always contained near- 
ly all the political men cif established and high 
reputation in the Union: while the I-ower 
House of Congress has, in the opinion of com- 
petent observers, been generally as remark- 
able for the absence of conspicuous personal 
merit as the Upper House for its presence. 

When the conditions exist for the formation 
of efficient and durable Federal Unions, the 
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multiplication of them is always a benefit to 
tlie world. It has the same salutary effect as any 
other extension of the practice of co-operation, 
through which the weak, by uniting, can meet 
on equal terms with the strong. By diminish- 
ing the number of those petty states which are 
not equal to their own defence, it iveakens the 
temptations to an aggressive policy, whether 
working directly by arms, or through tlie pres- 
tige of superior power. It of course puls an 
end to war and diplomatic quarrels, and usu- 
ally also to restrictions on commerce, between 
the States composing the Union; while, in ref- 
erence to neighbouring nations, the increased 
military strength conferred by it is of a kind 
to be almost exclusively available for defen- 
sive, scarcely at all for aggressive, purposes. A 
federal government has not a sufliciently con- 
centrated authority to conduct with much effi- 
ciency any w^ar but one of self-defence, in 
which it can rely on the voluntary co-operation 
of every citizen: nor is there anything very 
flattering to national vanity or ambition in ac- 
quiring, by a successful war, not subjects, nor 
even fellow^-citi/cns, but only new, and per- 
haps troublesome, independent members o£ 
the confederation. The W'arlikc proceedings of 
the Americans in Mexico were purely excep- 
tional, having been carried on principally by 
volunteers, under the influence of the mi- 
gratory propensity which prompts individual 
Americans to possess themselves of uiiocTupicd 
land; and stimulated, if by any public motive, 
not by that of national aggrandisement, but 
by the purely sectional purpcjse of extending 
slavery. There are few signs in the proceedings 
of Americans, nationally or individually, that 
the desire of territorial accpiisition for their 
country as such has any considerable power 
over them. Their hankering after Cuba is, in 
the same manner, merely sectional, and the 
northern States, those opposed to slavery, have 
never in any way favoured it. 

The question may present itself (as in Italy 
at its present uprising) whether a country, 
which is determined to be united, should form 
a complete or a merely fcdcTal union. The 
point is sometimes necessarily decided by the 
mere territorial magnitude of the tin it(!d whole. 
There is a limit to the extent of country which 
can advantageously begoverned.or even whose 
government can be conveniently superintend- 
ed, from a single centre. There are vast coun- 
tries so governed; but they, or at least their 
distant provinces, are in general deplorably ill 
administered, and it is only when the inhabi- 


tants are almost savages that they could not 
manage their affairs better separately. I'his 
obstaclc-does not exist in the case of Italy, the 
size of which docs not come up to that of several 
very efficiently governed single states in past 
ancl present times, 'rhe question then is, 
whether the different parts of the nation re- 
quire to be governed in a way so essentially 
different that it is imt probable the same I-eg- 
islature, and the same ministry or administra- 
tive body, will give satisfaction to them all. Un- 
less this be the case, W'hith is a question of fact, 
it is better for them to be completely united. 
That a totally different system of haws, and very 
different adminisirative institutions, may exist 
in two portions of a country w'ithout being any 
obstacle to legislative unity is proved by the 
case of England and Scotland. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this undisturbed co-existence of two legal 
systems, under one united legislature, making 
different laws for the two sections of the coun- 
try in adaptation to the previous differeiues, 
might not be so well preserved, or the same 
confidence might not be felt in its preserva- 
tion. in a country whose legislators w'ere more 
po.ssessed (as is apt to be the case on the Cfjii- 
tinent) with the mania for uniformity. A peo- 
plehaving that unbounded toleration which is 
charat teristic of this country for every des( rip- 
tion of anomaly, so long as those whose inter- 
ests it concerns do wot fc'cl aggrieved by it, 
afforded an exceptionally advantageous field 
for trying this difficult t*xperimeni. In most 
countries, if it was an object to retain different 
systems of law, it might probably be necessars 
to retain distinct legislatures as guardians of 
them; whidi is perfectly compatible with a 
national Parliament and King, or a national 
Parliament without a King, supreme over the 
external relations of all the members of the 
body. 

Whenever it is not deemed necessary to 
maintain permanently, in the different prov- 
inces, different systems of jurisprudence, and 
fundamental institutions grounded on differ- 
ent principles, it is always practicable to recon- 
cile minor diversities with the maintenance of 
unity of government. All that is needful is to 
give a sufficiently large sphere of action to the 
local authorities. Under one and the same cen- 
tral government there may be local governors, 
and provincial assemblies for local purposes. 
It may happen, for instance, that the people ol 
different provinces may have preferences in fa- 
vour of different modes of taxation. If the gen- 
eral legislature could not be depended on for 
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being guided by the members for each province 
in modifying the general system of taxation to 
suit that province, the Constitution might pro- 
vide that as many of the expenses of the gov- 
ernment as could by any possibility be made 
local should be defrayed by local rates imposed 
by the provincial assemblies, and that those 
which must of necessity be general, such as the 
support cjf an army and navy, should, in the 
estimates for the year, be apportioned among 
the different provinces according to some gen- 
eral estimate of their resources, the amount 
assigned to c?ach being levied by the Icjcal as- 
sc‘inbly on the principles most acceptable to the 
lcK»dity, and paid fti bloc into the national 
trc\'isury. A practice apprcjaching to this existed 
cjven in the old French monarchy, scj far as re- 
garded the pays d'eiais; each of which, having 
consenlc^cl or been recjuired lo lurnish a fixed 
sum, w^as left toassessitupon theinhabitantsby 
its own ofhcc^rs, thus escaping the grinding des- 
potism of the royal intendants and snhdele- 
gurs; and this privilege is ahvays mentioned as 
one o*' advantage's which mainly contrib- 
uiecl to render them, as some of them were, the 
most flourishing provinces ol France. 

Identity ot central government is compati- 
ble with many different degrees cd centralisa- 
tion, not only administrative, but even lejpis- 
lative. A people may have the desire, and die 
capacity, for a closer union than one merely 
federal, while yet their local peculiarities and 
antecedents render considerable diversities de- 
sirable in the details ot their gov comment. But 
if there is a real dc!sireon all hands to make the 
experiment successful, there needs seldom be 
any dilFicully in not only preserving these di- 
versities, but giving them the guarantee of a 
constitutional provision against any attempt 
at assimilalicm, excc'pt by the voluntary act of 
tliose who would be affected by the change. 

Chapter i8 

Of the Government of Dependent ies 
by a Free State 

F’rf.e STAiES, like all others, may possess de- 
pendencies. acc]iiircd either by concpiest f by 
colonisation; and our own is the greatest in- 
stance of the kind in modern history. It is a 
most important question lujvv such dependen- 
cies ought lo be governed. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the case of small 
posts, like Gibraltar, Aden, or Heligoland, 
which are held only as naval or military posi- 
tions. '1 he military or naval object is in this 
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case paramount, and the inhabitants cannot* 
consistently with it, be admitted to the govern- 
ment of the place; though they ought to be 
allowed all liberties and privileges compatible 
with that restriction, including the free man- 
agement of municipal affairs; and as a com- 
pensation for being locally sacrificed to the 
ccinvcnicnce of the governing Slate, should be 
admitted lo equal rights with its native sub- 
jects in all other parts of the empire. 

Outlying territories ot some size and popu- 
lation, which arc held as dependencies, that is, 
which are subject, more or less, to acts of sov- 
ereign power on the part of the paramount 
country, without being ecpially represented 
(if represented at all) in its legislature, may be 
divided into two classes. Some are composed 
of people of similar civilisation to the ruling 
country, capable of, and ripe for, representa- 
tive government: such as the British pt>sses- 
sions III America and Australia. Others, like 
India, are still at a great distance from that 
state. 

In the case of dependencies of the former 
class, this country has at length realised, in 
rare compleiencss, the true principle of gov- 
ernment. England lias always felt under a cer- 
tain degree of obligation to bestow cm such of 
her outlying populations as were of her own 
blood and language, and on some who w’ere 
not, representative itistiiulions formed in im- 
itation of her own; but until the present gen- 
eration, she has been on the same bad level 
with other countries as to the amount of self- 
governiDc nt wliidi she allowed them to exer- 
cise lhi«»iigli the representative institutions 
that she conceded to them. She claimed to be 
the supreme arbiter even of their purely in- 
ternal ct)nccrns, according to her own, not 
their, ideas of how those concerns could be 
bc'st regulated. T-'liis practice was a natural ccjr- 
ollary Irom the vicious theory of colonial pol- 
icy— once common lo all Europe, and not yet 
completely relincjuished l)y any other people 
—which regarded colonics as valuable by af- 
fording markets for our commodities, that 
could be kept entirely to ourselves: a privilege 
wc valued so liighly that W'c thought it w'orth 
purchasing by allowing to the colonies the 
same mcjiiopoly of our market for their own 
productions which wc claimed lor our com- 
modities in theirs. This notable plan for en- 
riching them and ourselves, by making each 
pay enormous sums' to the other, dropping the 
greatest part by the way, has been for some 
time abandoned. But the bad habit of med- 
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dling in the internal government of the colo- 
nies did not at once terminate when we relin- 
quished the idea of making any profit by it. We 
continued to torment them, not for any benefit 
to ourselves, but for that of a section or faction 
among the colonists: and this persistence in 
domineering cost us a Canadian rebellion be- 
fore we had the happy thought of giving it 
up. England w'as like an ill-brought-up elder 
brother, who persists in tyrannising over the 
younger ones from mere habit, till one of them, 
by a spirited resistance, though with une(]ual 
strength, gives him notice to desist. We were 
wise enough not to require a second warning. 
A new era in the colonial policy of nations 
began with Lord Durham’s Report; the im- 
perishable memorial of that nobleman’s cour- 
age, patriotism, and enlightened liberality, and 
of the intellect and practical sagacity of its 
joint authors. Mr. Wakefield and the lamented 
Charles Bullcr.* 

It is now a fixed principle of the policy of 
Great Britain, professed in theory and faith- 
fully adhered to in practice, that her colonics 
of European race, ec[ually with the parent 
country, possess the fullest measure of internal 
self-government. They have been allowed to 
make their own free representative constitu- 
tions by altering in any manner they thought 
fit the already very popular constitutions which 
we had given them. Each is governed by its own 
legislature and executive, constituted on high- 
ly democratic principles. The veto of the Crown 
and of Parliament, though nominally reserved, 
is only exercised (and that very rarely) on ques- 
tions which concern the empire, and not sole- 
ly the particular colony. How liberal a con- 
struction has been given to the distinction be- 
tween imperial and colonial questions is shown 
by the fact that the whole of the unappropriat- 
ed lands in the regions behind our American 
and Australian colonics have been given up 
to the uncontrolled disposal of the colonial 
communities; though they might, without in- 
justice, have been kept in the hands of the Im- 
perial Government, to be administered for the 
greatest advantage of future emigrants from 
all parts of the empire. Every colony has thus 
as full power over its own affairs as it could 
have if it were a member of even the loosest 
federation; and much fuller than would be- 
long to it under the Constitution of the United 

am speaking here of the adoption of this im- 
proved policy, not. of course, of its original sug- 
gestion. The honour of having been its earliest 
champion belongs unquestionably to Mr. Roebu':k. 


States, being free even to tax at its pleasure the 
commodities imported from the mother coun- 
try. Their union with Great Britain is the 
slightest kind of federal union; but not a strict- 
ly equal federation, the mother country retain- 
ing to itself the powers of a Federal Govern- 
ment, though reduced in practice to their very 
narrowest limits. This inequality is. of course, 
as far as it goes, a disadvantage to the depend- 
encies, which have no voice in foreign policy, 
but arc bound by the decisions of the superior 
country. They are compelled to join England 
in war, without being in any way consulted 
previous to engaging in it. 

Those (now happily not a few) who think 
that justice is as binding on communities as it 
is on individuals, and that men are not war- 
ranted in doing to other countries, for the sup- 
posed benefit of their own country, what they 
would not be justified in doing to other men 
for their owm benefit-feel even this limited 
amount of constitutional subordination on the 
part of the colonies to be a violation of prin- 
ciple, and have often occupied themselves in 
looking out lor means by which it may be 
avoided. With this view it has been proposed 
by some that the colonies should return repre- 
sentatives to the British legislature; and by 
others, that the j>owxis of our own, as w'cll as of 
their Parliaments, should be confined to in- 
ternal policy, and ifiat there should be another 
representative body for foreign and imperial 
concerns, in which last the dependencies of 
Great Britain should be represented in the 
same manner, and with the same completeness, 
as Great Britain itself. On this system there 
would be a perfectly equal federation between 
the mother country and her colonies, then no 
longer dependencies. 

The feelings of equity, and conceptions of 
public morality, from which these suggestions 
emanate, arc worthy of all praise; but the sug- 
gestions themselves are so inconsistent with 
rational principles of government that it is 
doubtful if they have been seriously accepted 
as a possibility by any reasonable thinker. 
Countries separated by half the globe do not 
present the natural conditions for being under 
one government, or even members of one fed- 
eration. If they had sufficiently the same inter- 
ests, they have not, and never can have, a suffi- 
cient habit of taking counsel together. They 
are not part of the same public; they do not 
discuss and deliberate in the same arena, but 
apart, and have only a most imperfect knowl- 
edge of what pasvses in the minds of one an- 
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other. They neither know each other’s objects* 
nor have confidence in each other’s principles 
of conduct. Let any Englishman ask himself 
how he should like his destinies to depend on 
an assembly of wiiich one-third was British 
American, and another third South African 
and Australian. Yet to this it must come if there 
were anything like fair or equal representa- 
tion; and would not every one feel that the 
representatives of Canada and Australia, even 
ill matters of an imperial character, could not 
know, or feel any sufficient concern for. the in- 
terests, opinions, or wishes of English, Irish, 
and Scotch? Even for strictly fedeiative pur- 
poses the conditions do not exist which we 
have seen to be essential to a federation. Eng- 
land is sufFicieiit for her own protection with- 
out the colonies; and would be in a much 
stronger, as W'cll as more dignified position, if 
separated from them, than when reduced to 
be a single member of an American, African, 
and Australian confederation. Over and above 
the commerce which she might ecpially enjoy 
after ?ep,r jtion, England derives little advan- 
tage, except in prestige, from her dependen- 
cies; and the little she does derive is (]uite out- 
weighed by the expense they cost her. and the 
dissemination they necessitate of her naval and 
military force, which in case* of w'ar, or any n*al 
apprehension of it, recpiires to be double or 
treble w'hat would be needed for the defence 
of this country alone. 

But though Great Britain could do perfect- 
ly vrell without her colonies, and though on 
every principle of morality and justice she 
ought to consent to their separation, should 
the time come w^hen. afic^r lull trial of the best 
form of union, they deliberately desire to be 
dissevered— there arc strong reasons for main- 
taining the present slight bond of connection, 
so long as not disagreeable to the feelings of 
either party. It is a step, as far as it goes, to- 
w'ards universal peace, and general friendly co- 
operation among nations. It renders w'ar impos- 
sible among a large number of otherwise inde- 
pendent communities; and moreover hinders 
any of them from beingabsoi bed into a foreign 
state, and becoming a source of addiiioni ! ag- 
gressive strength to some rival power, either 
more despotic or closer at hand, which might 
not always be so unambitious or so pacific as 
Great Britain. It at least keeps the markets of 
the different countries open to one another, 
and prevents that mutual exclusion by hostile 
tariffs, which none of the great communities of 
mankind, except Englancl, have yet completely 
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outgrown. And in the case of the British pos- 
sessions it has the advantage, especially valu- 
able at the present time, of adding to the mor- 
al influence, and weight in the councils of the 
w»orld, of the Power which, of all in existence, 
best understands liberty— and whatever may 
have been its errors in the past, has attained to 
more of conscience and moral principle in its 
dealings with foreigners than any other great 
nation seems either to conceive as possible br 
recognise as desirable. Since, then, the union 
can only continue, while it does continue, on 
the footing of an unecjual federation, it is im- 
portant to consider by wdiat means this small 
amount of inequality can be prevented from 
being either onerous or humiliating to the 
communities occupying the less exalted posi- 
tion. 

The only inferiority necessarily inherent in 
the case is that the mother country decides, 
both for the colonies and for herself, on ejues- 
tions of peace and war. 'Ehey gain, in return, 
the obligation on the mother country to repel 
aggressions directed against them; but, except 
when the minor community is so weak that the 
protection c)f a stronger power is indispensable 
to it, reciprocity of obligation is not a full 
equivalent for non-admission to a voice in the 
deliberations. It is essential, therefore, that in 
all w’ars, save those W’hich, like the Caffre or 
Neiv Zealand wars, are incurred for the sake of 
the particular colony, the colonists should not 
(w’ithout their own voluntary reejuest) be called 
on to contribute anything to the expense, ex- 
cept what may be required for the specific local 
defence ot their own ports, shores, and frontiers 
against invasion. Moreover, as the mother coun- 
try claims the privilege, at her sole discretion, 
of taking measures or pursuing a policy w'hich 
may expose them to attack, it is just that she 
should undertake a considerable portion of the 
cost of their military defence even in time ol 
peace; the wdiole of it, so far as it depends up- 
on a standing army. 

But there is a means, still more effectual than 
these, by which, and in general by whicli alone, 
a full ecjuivalcnt can be given to a smaller com- 
munity for sinking its individuality, as a sub- 
stantive pow'cr among nations, in the greater 
individuality of a wide and powerful empire. 
I'his one indispensable and, at the same time, 
sufficient expedient, which meets at once the 
demands of justice aud the growing exigencies 
of policy, is to opeit the service of Government 
in all its departments, and in every part of the 
empire, on perfectly equal terms, to the in- 
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habitants of the Colonies. Why does no one 
ever hcara breath of disloyalty from the Islands 
in the British Channel? By race, religion, and 
geographical position they belong less to Eng- 
land than to France. But, while they enjoy, like 
Canada and New South Wales, complete con- 
trol over their internal affairs and their taxa- 
tion, every office or dignity in the gift of the 
(]rown is freely open to the native of Guernsey 
or Jersey. Generals, admirals, peers of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, arc made, and there is nothing 
which hinders prime ministers to be made, 
from those insignificant islands. The same sys- 
tem was commenced in reference to tlie Colo- 
nies generally by an enlightened Colonial Sec- 
retary, too early lost. Sir William Molcsworth, 
when he appointed Mr. Hinckes, a leading 
Canadian politician, to a West Indian govern- 
ment. It is a very shallow view ol the springs 
of political action in a community which thinks 
such things unimportant because the number 
of those in a position actually to profit by the 
concession might not be very considerable. 
I'hat limited number w^ould be composed pre- 
cisely of those who have most moral power 
over the rest: and men are not so destitute of 
the sense of collective degradation as not to 
feel the withholding of an advantage from 
even one person, because of a circumstance 
which they all have in common with him, an 
affront to all. If we prevent the le^iding men 
of a community from standing forth to the 
world as its chiefs and representatives in the 
general councils of mankind, we* owe it both 
to their legitimate ambition, and to the just 
pride of the community, to give them in return 
an equal chance of occupying the same prom- 
inent position in a nation of greater power 
and importance. 

'Thus far of the dependencies whose popula- 
tion is in a sufficiently advanced state to be 
fitted for representative government. But there 
are others which have not attained that state, 
and which, if held at all, must be governed by 
the dominant country, or by persons delegated 
for that purpose by it. This mode of govern- 
ment is as legitimate as any other if it is the one 
which in the existing state of civilisation of the 
subject people most facilitates their transition 
to a higher stageof improvement. There are, as 
we have already seen, conditions of society in 
which a vigorous despotism is in itself the best 
mode of government for training the people 
in what is specifically wanting to render them 
capable of a higher civilisation. There are 
others, in which the mere fact of despotism has 


indeed no beneficial effect, the lessons which 
it teaches having already been only too com- 
pletely learnt; but in which, there being no 
spring of spontaneous improvement in the 
people themselves, their almost only hope of 
making any steps in advance depends on the 
chances of a good despot. Under a native des- 
potism, a good despot is a rare and transitory 
accident: but when tJte dominion they are un- 
der is I hat of a more civilised people, that peo- 
ple ought to be able to supply it constantly. 
The ruling country ought to be able to do for 
its subjects all that ctiuld be done by a succes- 
sion of absolute monarchs, guaranteed by irre- 
sistible force against the precariousness of ten- 
ure attendant on barbarous despotisms, and 
qualified by their genius to anticipate all that 
experience has tauglit to the more advanced 
nation. Such is the ideal rule of a free people 
over a barbarous or semi-barbarous one. We 
need not expect to see that ideal realised; but 
unless some approach to it is, the rulers arc 
guilty of a dereliction of the highest moral 
trust which can devolve upon a nation: and if 
they do not even aim at it, they are selfish 
usurpers, on a par in criminality with any of 
those whf>se ambition and rapacity have sport- 
ed from age to age with the destiny of masses of 
mankind. 

As it is already a common, and is rapidly 
tending to become the universal, condition of 
the more backward populations, to be either 
held in direct subjection by the more advanced, 
or to be under their complete political ascend- 
ancy; there are in this age of the world few 
more important problems than how to organ- 
ise this rule, so as to make it a g(X)d instead of 
an evil to tlie subject people; providing them 
with I he best attainable present government, 
and with the conditions most favourable to 
future permanent improvement. But the mode 
of fitting the government for this purpose is 
by no means so well understood as the condi- 
tions of good government in a people capable 
of governing themselves. Wc may even say that 
it is not understood at all. 

The thing appears perfectly easy to super- 
ficial observers. If India (for example) is not 
fit to govern itself, all that seems to them re- 
quired is that there should be a minister to 
govern it; and that this minister, like all other 
British ministers, should be responsible to 
the British Parliament. Unfortunately this, 
though the simplest mode of attempting to 
govern a dependency, is about the worst; and 
betrays in its advocates a total want of compre- 
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hcnsion of the conditions of good government. 
To govern a country under responsibility to 
the people of that country, and to govern one 
country under responsibility to the people of 
another, are two very dillerent things. What 
makes the excellence of the first is that freedom 
is preferable to despotism; but the last is 
despotism. The only choice the rase admits is 
a choice of des[x>tisms: and it is not certain 
that the despotism of twenty millions is neces- 
sarily better than that of a few, or of one. But 
it is quite certain that the despotism of those 
w’ho neither hear, nor see. nor know anything 
about their subjects, Itasmany chances of being 
worse than that of those who do. It is not usu- 
ally thought that the immediate agents of au- 
thority govern better because they govern in 
tlie name of an absent master, and of one who 
has a thousand more pressing interests to at- 
tend to. The master may hold them to a strict 
responsibility, enforced by heavy penalties; 
but it is very questionable if those penalties 
will often fall in the right place. 

It is .j’wTvs under great difficulties, and very 
imperfectly, that a country can be governed by 
foreigners; even when there is no extreme dis- 
parity, in habits and ideas, between the 1 tilers 
and the ruled. Foreigners do not feel with the 
people. "I'hey cannot judge, by the ligh* in 
which a thing appears to their own minds, or 
the manner in which it aflccts their feelings, 
how it will affect the feelings or a[)pcar to the 
minds of the subject population. What a na- 
I ivc of the country, of average practical ability, 
knows as it were by instinct, they have to learn 
slowly, and after all imperfectly, by study and 
experience. The laws, the customs, the social 
relations, for which they have to legislate, in- 
stead of being familiar to them fioiii child- 
hood, are all strange to them. For most of their 
detailed knowledge they must depend on the 
information of natives; and it is dilficult for 
them to know' whom to trust. They are feared, 
suspected, probably disliked by the popula- 
tion; seldom scncglit by them except for inter- 
ested purpc:)scs; and they arc prone to think 
that the servilely submissive are the trust- 
worthy. Their danger is of despising tlv' na- 
tives; that of the natives is of disbelieving that 
anything the strangers do can be intended lor 
their good. These are but a part of the dif- 
ficulties that any rulers have to struggle with 
who honestly attempt to govern well a country 
in which they arc foreigners. T o ovcrc'oine 
these difficulties in any degree will always be a 
work of much labour, requiring a very superior 


degree of capacity in the chief administrators, 
and a high average among the subordinates: 
and the best organisation of such a govern- 
ment is that which will best ensure the labour, 
develop the capacity, and place the highest 
specimens of it in the situations of greatest 
trust. Responsibility to an authority w'hirh has 
gone through none of the labour, acquired 
none of the capacity, and for the most part 
is not even aw'are that cither, in any peculiar 
degree, is required, cannot be regarded as a 
very effectual expedient for accomplishing 
these ends. 

The government of a people by itself has a 
meaning and a reality; but such a thing as gov- 
ernment of one people by another docs not 
and cannot exist. One people may keep an- 
other as a warren or preserve for its ow n use, a 
place to make money in, a human cattle farm 
to he worked for the profit of its own inhabi- 
tants. But if the good c)f the gt>verned is the 
proper business of a government, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should directly at- 
tend to it. 'Flic utmost they can do is to give 
some of their best men a commission to look 
after it; to whom the opinion of their ow'ii 
country can neither be much of a guide in the 
performance of their duty, nor a competent 
judge ()f the mode in which it has been per- 
formed. Let any one consider how the English 
ihciiiselvcs would be governed if they knew 
and cared no more about their own affairs 
than they know and care about the affairs of 
the Hincloos. Even this comparison gives no 
adcq»’ ite idea of the stale of the case; for a 
people :hus indifferent to politics altogether 
would probably be simply accjuiescent and let 
ihc government alone: whereas in the case of 
India, a politically active people like the Eng- 
lish, amidst habitual accjuiescence, are every 
now and then interfering, and almcjst always 
in the wrong place. 1 he real c auses which de- 
termine the prosperity or wretchedness, the im- 
provement or deterioration, of the Hindoos 
are too lar off to be within their ken. They 
have not the knowledge necessary for suspect- 
ing the existence of those causes, mucJi less for 
juclgiiig of iJieir operation. The most essential 
interests of the country may be w'ell admin- 
istered w ithout obtaining any of their appro- 
bation, or mismanaged to almost any excess 
without attracting their notice. 

"I'hc purposes for,which they are principally 
tempted to interfere and control the proceed- 
ings of their delegates are of tw'o kinds. One 
is to force English ideas down the throats of 
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the natives; for instance, by measures of prose- 
lytisni, or acts intentionally or unintentionally 
offensive to the religious feelings of the people. 
This misdirection of opinion in the ruling 
country is instructively exemplified (the more 
so, because nothing is meant but justice and 
fairness, and as much impartiality as can be 
expected from persons really convinced) by 
the demand now so general in England for 
having the Bible taught, at theoplion of pupils 
or of their parents, in the Government schools. 
From the European point of view nothing can 
wear a fairer aspect, or seem less open to objec- 
tion on the score of religious freedom. To 
Asiatic eyes it isquite another thing. No Asiatic 
people ever believers that a government puts 
its paid officers and official machinery into mo- 
tion unless it is bent upon an object; and when 
bent (311 an object, no Asiatic believes that any 
government, except a feeble and contemptible 
one, pursues it by halves. If Government 
schools and schoolmasters taught Christianity, 
whatever pledges might be given of teaching 
it only to those wh (3 spontaneously sought it. 
no amount of evidence would ever persuade 
the parents that iinpn^per means were not used 
to make their children Christians, or at all 
events, outcasts from Hindooism. It th(:ry could, 
in the end, be c<3nvinced of the ccjntrary, it 
would only be by the entire failure of the 
schools, so conducted, to make any converts. 
If the teaching had the smallest effect in pro- 
moting itsobject it would compromise not only 
the utility and even existence (jf the gc^vern- 
ment education, but perhaps the safety of 
the government itself. An English Picjtcstant 
w'ould not be easily induced, by disclaimers of 
proselytisin, to place bis children in a Roman 
Catholic seminary: Irish Catholics will not 
send their children to schools in which they 
can be made Protestants: and we expect that 
Hindoos, who believe that the privih^ges of 
Hindooism can be forfeited by a merely phys- 
ical act, will expose theirs to the danger of 
being made Christians! 

Such is one of the modes in which the opin- 
ion of the dominant country tends to act more 
injuriously than beneficially on the conduct 
of its deputed governors. In other respects, its 
interference is likely to be oftenest exercised 
where it will be most pertinaciously demand- 
ed, and that is on behalf of some interest of the 
English settlers. English settlers have friends 
at home, have organs, have access to the public; 
they have a common language and common 
ideas with their countrymen: any complaint Ly 


an Englishman is more sympathetically heard, 
even if no unjust preference is intentionally 
accorded to it. Now. if there be a fact to which 
all experience testifies, it is that when a country 
holds another in subjection, the individuals of 
the ruling people who resort to the foreign 
country to make their fortunes are of all others 
those who most need to be held under power- 
ful restraint. 'Ehey are always one of the chief 
difficulties of the government. Armed with the 
prestige and filled with the scornful overbear- 
ingness of the concpiering nation, they have the 
feelings inspired by absolute power without 
its sense of responsibility. 

Among a people like thatof India the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are not enough 
for the cflectual protection of the weak against 
the strong; and (3f all the strong, the European 
settlers arc the strongest. Wherever the demor- 
alising effect of the situation is not in a most 
remarkable degree corrected by the personal 
character of the individual, they think the peo- 
ple of the country mere dirt under their feet: 
it seems to them monstrous that any rights ol 
the natives should stand in the way of ihcir 
smallest prc‘i(‘nsions: the simplcvsi act of pro- 
tection to the inhabitants against any .act of 
power on their part which they may consider 
useful to their commercial objects, they de- 
nounce, and sincerely regard, as an injury. So 
natural is this state of feeling in a situation 
like theirs that even under the discouragement 
which it has hitherto met with iioiii the ruling 
authorities it is impossible that nmre oi less of 
the spirit should not perpetually break out. 
'I'he Gc3verntncnl, iiscll free from this spirit, 
is never able sullicicntly to keep it down in the 
young and raw even of its own civil and mili- 
tary ollucrs, over whom it has so iiiuch more 
control than over the independent residents. 

As it is with the English in India, so, accord- 
ing to trustworthy testimony, it is with the 
E'rench in Algiers; so with the Americans in 
the countries conijucrcd from Mexico; so it 
sc(‘ms to be with the Europeans in C^hina, and 
already even in Japan; there is nc3 necessity to 
recall how it was with the Spaniards in S(3uth 
America. In all these cases, the government tci 
which these private adventurers arc subject is 
better than they, and does the most it can to 
protect the natives against them. Even the 
Spanish Gcjvernment did this, sincerely and 
earnestly, though ineffectually, as is known to 
every reader of Mr. Helps' instructive history. 
Had the Spanish Government been directly ac- 
countable to Spanish opinion we may question 
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if it would have made ihc aitcmpi; ior tlic 
Spaniards, doubtless, would have taken part 
with their Christian friends and relations rath- 
er than with Pagans. The settlers, not the na- 
tives, have the ear of the public at home; it is 
they whose representations are likely to pass 
for truth, because they alone have both the 
means and the motive to press them persever- 
ingly upon the inattentive and uninterested 
public mind. The distrustful criticism with 
which Englishmen, more than any other peo- 
ple, are in the habit of scanning the conduct o{ 
their country towards loreigriers, they usually 
reserve for the proceedings of the jntblic au- 
thorities. In all questions between a govern- 
ment and an individual the presumption in 
every Englishman’s mind is that the govern- 
ment is in tlie wrong. And when the resident 
English biing the batteries of I’liglish political 
action to bear upon any of the bulwarks erect- 
ed to protect the natives against their en- 
croachim nts, the* exec uiive. with their real but 
faint velleities of something better, geirerally 
find it fo their jrai lianientary interest, 

and at any rate less troublesome, to give up the 
disputed position than to defend it. 

What makes matters worse is that when the 
public mind is invoked (as. to its credit, the 
English mind is extremely open to be) in the 
name of justice and ]>hilantbiopy, in behalf 
of the subject coniiminiiy or race, there is the 
same probability of its missing the mark. For 
in the subject communilv also tliere are op- 
pressors and oppressed; powerful individuals 
or classes, and slaves prostrate befoie ilicni; 
and it is the iormer, not the latter, who have 
the means of access to the English public. A 
tyrant or sensualist who has been ciejirived of 
the power he had abiiscul, and, instead of pun- 
ishment, is supported in as great wealth and 
splendour as he ever enjoyc'd: a kncjt of j>rivi- 
lc‘gc*d landholders, who demand that the Slater 
should relinc|uish to them its reserved right to 
a rent from their lands, or who lescni as a 
wrong any attempt to protect the masses from 
their exU3riion; these have no dillkulty in pro- 
curing interested or sciuiiiienial advocacy in 
the Bi'itisli Parliament and press. The si* rii 
myriads obtain lumc. 

Ihc preceding observations exemplify the 
operation of aprinciplc— whic h might be cal led 
an obvious one, were it not that scarcely any- 
body seems to be aware of it— that, while re- 
sponsibility to the governed is the greatest of 
all securities for good government, responsibil- 
ity to somebody else nc)t only has no such tend- 


ency, but is as likely to produce evil as gcx>d. 
The responsibility of the British rulers of 
India to the British nation is chieliy useful be- 
cause, when any acts of the government are 
called in c|uestion, it ensures publicity and dis- 
cussion; the utility of which does not rec|uire 
that the public at large shcnild comprehend 
the point at issue, provided there are any in- 
dividuals among them who dcj; for, a meiely 
moral responsibility not being responsil>ilit\ 
to the collective people, l>ut to every separate 
person among them who forms a judginerit, 
opinions may be weighed as well as counted, 
and ihe approbation or disapprobation of one 
person well versed in the subject may out- 
weigh that of thousands who know nothing 
about it at all. It is doubtless a useful restraint 
upon the imincdiatc rulers that they can be 
pul upon ilu^ir defence, and that one or two 
of the jury will form an opinion worth having 
about I heir conduct, though that of the re- 
mainder will probably be sev eral degrees worse 
than none. Such as it is, this is the amount of 
benefit to India, from the control exercised 
over the Indian government by the British 
Parliament and people. 

It is noi by attempting to rule directly a 
coiimr) like India, but by giving it good rul- 
CIS, iliat the English people can do their duty 
to that country; and they can scarcely give it 
a worse one than an English Cabinet Minister, 
who is thinking of English, not Indian politics; 
who seldom remains long enough in olfice to 
acquire an inielligeni interest in so compli- 
cated jtihject; iipcjii whom the factitious pub- 
lic opini'>i) got up in Pailiamciil, ccmsisiing of 
two or thice fluent speakers, acts with as much 
force as if it were genuine: while he is under 
none of the inlhienics of training and position 
which would lead or qualify him to fc^rm an 
honest opinion of his own. A free country 
which attempts to govern a distant depend- 
ency, inhabited by a dissimilar people, by 
means of a branch of its own executive, will 
almost inevitabl\ fail. The only mode which 
has aiiN ihance ol tolerable success is to govern 
through a delt gated hodv of a comparatively 
permanent character; allowing only a right of 
iiispc'ction. and a negative voice, to the change- 
able Administration ol the State. Such a body 
did exist in the case of India; and I fear that 
both India and England will pay a severe 
penalty for the shortsighted policy by which 
ibis in termed iatc ihstrumcni of government 
was done away with. 

It is of no avail to say that such a delegated 
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body cannot have all the requisites of good 
government; above all, cannot have that com- 
plete and ever-operative identity of interest 
with the governed which it is so difhcult to ob- 
tain even where the people to be ruled are in 
some degree qualified to look after their own 
affairs. Real good government is not compati- 
ble with the conditions of the case. There is 
but a choice of imperfections. The problem is, 
so to construct the governing body that, under 
the difficulties of the position, it shall have as 
much interest as possible in good government, 
and as little in bad. Now these conditions are 
best found in an intermediate body. A dele- 
gated administration has always this advantage 
over a direct one, that it has, at all events, no 
duty to perform except to the governed. It has 
no interests to consider except theirs. Its own 
power of deriving pr<)fit from misgoveriiment 
may be reduced— in the latest constitution of 
the East India Company it was reduced— to a 
singularly small amount; and it can be kept 
entirely clear of bias from the individual or 
class interests of any one else. 

When the home government and Parlia- 
ment are swayed by tliosc partial influences in 
the exercise of the power reserved to them in 
the last resort, the intermediate body is the 
certain advocate and champion of the depend- 
ency before the imperial tribunal. The inter- 
mediate body, moreover, is, in fhe natural 
course of things, chiefly composed of persons 
who have acquired professional kn<>wledge of 
this part of their country's concei^ns; who have 
been trained to it jn the place itself, and have 
made its administration the main occupation 
of their lives. Furnished with these <iualifica- 
tions, and not being liable to lose their office 
from the accidents of home politics, they iden- 
tify their character and consideration with 
their special trust, and have a much more per- 
manent interest in the success of their admin- 
istration, and in the prosperity of the country 
which they administer, than a member of a 
Cabinet under a representative constitution 
can possibly have in the good government of 
any country except the one which he serves. 
So far as the choice of those who carry on the 
management on the spot devolves upon this 
body, the appointments are kept out of the 
vortex of party and parliamentary jobbing, 
and freed from the influence of those motives 
to the abuse of patronage, for the reward of 
adherents, or to buy off those who would other- 
wise be opponents, which arc always stronger, 
with statesmen of average honesty, than a con- 


scientious sense of the duty of appointing the 
fittest man. To put this one class of appoint- 
ments as far as possible out of harm's way is of 
more consec|uence than the worst which can 
happen to all other offices in the slate; for, in 
every other department, if the officer is un- 
qualified, the general opinion of the commu- 
nity directs him in a certain degree what to 
do: but in the position of (he administrators 
of a dependency where the people are not fit 
to have the control in their owm hands, the 
character of the government entirely depends 
on the qualifications, moral and intellectual, of 
the individual functional ies. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that in a 
country like India everything depends on the 
personal qualities and capacities of the agents 
of government. This truth is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Indian administration. I'he day when 
it comes to be thought that the appointment 
of persons to situations of trust from motives 
of convenience, already so criminal in Eng- 
land. can be practised with impunity in India, 
will be the beginning of the decline and fall of 
our empire there. Even with a sincere inten- 
tion of preferring the best candidate, it will 
not do to rely on chance for supplying fit j)er- 
soiLs. I'he system! must be calculated to fcjrm 
them. It has done this hitherto; and because 
it has done so, our rule In India has lasted, and 
been one of constant, if not very rapid, im- 
provement in prosperity and good administra- 
tion. As much bitternc'ss is now ina 11 i tested 
against this system, and as much eagernc:ss dis- 
played to overthrow it, as if educating and 
training the olftcers of government for their 
wcjrk were a thing utterly unreasc^nable and 
indefensible, an unjustifiable interference with 
the rightsol ignorance «Tnd inexperience. I'liere 
is a tacit conspiracy between those who would 
like to job in first-rate Indian offices for their 
connections here, and those who, being al- 
ready in India, claim to be promoted from the 
indigo factory or the attorney’s office, to ad- 
minister justice or fix the payments due to gew- 
ernment from millions of people. 'Fhe “mo- 
nopoly” of the Civil Service, sc3 much inveighed 
against, is like the monopoly of judicial offices 
by the bar; and its abolition would be like 
opening the bcmch in Westminster Hall to the 
first comer whose friends certify that he has 
now and then looked into Blackstone. Were 
the course ever adopted of .sending men from 
this country, or encouraging them in going 
out, to get themselves put intc3 high appoint- 
ments without having learnt their business by 
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passing through the lower ones, the most 
important ofhres would be thrown to Scotch 
cousins and adventurers, connected by no 
professional feeling with the country or the 
w'ork, held to no previous knowledge, and 
eager only to make money rapidly and return 
home. 

The safety of the country is, that those by 
whom it is administered be sent out in youth, 
as candidates only, to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder, and ascend higher or not, as. after 
a proper interval, they are proved qualified. 
The defect of the East India Company’s system 
was, that though the best men were carefully 
sought out for the most important posts, yet if 
an officer remained in the service, piomotion, 
though it might be delayed, came at last in 
some shape or other, to the least as well as to 
tlie most competent. Even the inlerior in qual- 
ifications, among such a corps of functionaries, 
consisted, it must be remembered, of men who 
had been brought up to their duties, and had 
fulfilled them for many years, at lowest with- 
out under the eye and authority of a 

superior. But though this diminished the evil, 
it was nevertheless considerable. A man who 
never becomes fit lor more than an assistant's 
duty should remain an assistant all his life, 
and his juniors should be promoted over him. 
With this exception, I am not aware of any 
real defect in the old system of Indian ap- 
pointments. It had already received the great- 
est other imprcivemeni it was susceptible of, 
the choice of the original candidates by com- 
petitive examination: which, besides the ad- 
vantage of rc'crniting from a higher grade of 
industry and capacity, lias the reconiiiiciida- 
tioii, that under it, unless by accident, there 
are no perscjnal tics betw’c*en the candidates 
for offices and those who have a voice in con- 
fer! ing them. 

It is in no way unjust that public officers 
thus selected and trained should be* exclusive- 
ly eligible to offices wliich reejuire spec iallv In- 
dian knowledge and experience. If any door 
to the higher appointments, without passing 
through the lower, be opened even for occa- 
sional use, there will be such incessant k. otk- 
ing at it by persciiis of inlluence that it will be 
impossible ever to keep it closed. The only ex- 
cepted appointment should be tlie highest one 
of all. The Viceroy of British India should he 
a person selected from all Englishmen for his 
great general capacity for government. If he 
have this, he will be able to distinguish in 
others, and turn to his own use, that special 


knowledge and judgment in local affairs which 
he has not himself had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring. There are good reasons why (saving 
exceptional rases) the Viceroy sliould not be a 
member of the regular service. All services 
have, more or less, their class prejudices, from 
which the supreme ruler ought to be exempt. 
Neither are men, however able and experi- 
enced, who have passed their lives in Asia, so 
likely to possess the most advanced Eurojjean 
ideas in general statesmanship; which the chief 
ruler should carry out with him, and blend 
with the results of Indian experience. Again, 
being of a different class, and especially if 
diosen by a different authority, he will sclclom 
have any personal partialities to warp his ap- 
pointments to office. This great security for 
honest bestowal of patronage existed in rare 
peifection under the mixed government of the 
Crown and the East India Company. The su- 
preme. dispensers of office, the Governor-Gen- 
eral and Governors, were appointed, in fact 
though nc:>t formally, by the Crown, that is, 
by the general Government, not by the inter- 
mediate body; and a great officer of the Crow’ii 
probably had not a single personal or political 
coiineciion in the local service: while the dele- 
gated body, most of w'hom had themselves 
served in the coiiniry, had and were likely to 
have such connections. 

'This guarantee for impartiality would be 
much impaired if the civil servants of Govern- 
ment, even tliongh sent out in boyhood as 
mere candidates lor employment, should come 
to he fiiinishcd, in any considerable pro- 
portion b\ the class of society which suj^plics 
Vicero)s and Governors. Even the initiatory 
competitive examination would then be an in- 
suffic ient securiiy.lt would exclude mere ignor- 
ance and incapacity; it would compel youths 
of family to start in the race with the same 
amount of insiiuclioii and ability as enher peo- 
ple: the stupidest son could not bo put into 
the Indian service as he can be into the Church; 
but there w'oiild be nothing to prevent undue 
piefeience afte: wards. No longer all equally 
unknown and unheard cjf by the arbiter of 
their lot, a purl ion of the service would be per- 
sonally, and a still greater number politically, 
in close relation wdih him. Members of certain 
families, and of the higher classes and influen- 
tial connections generally, wc3uld rise more 
rapidly than their <;ompeiitors, and be often 
kept in situations 'for which they were unfit, 
or placed in thc3se for w'hich others were fitter. 
The same influences would be brought into 
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play which affect promotions in the army: and 
those alone, if sucJi miracles of simplicity there 
be, who believe that these are impartial, would 
expect impartiality in those of India. I'his 
evil is, I fear, irremediable by any general 
measures which can be taken under the pres- 
ent system. No such w'ill afford a degree of se- 
curity comparable to that which once flowed 
spontaneously from the so-called double gov- 
ernment. 

What is accounted so great an advantage in 
the case of the English system of government 
at home has been its misfortune in India— 
that it grew up of itself, not from preconceived 
design, but by successive expedients, and by 
the adaptation of machinery originally created 
for a cliflerent purpose. As the country on 
which its maintenance depended was not the 
one out of whose necessities it grew, its prac- 
tical benefits did not come home to the mind 
of that country, and it would have rec|uired 
theoretic recommendations to render it accept- 
able. Unfortunately, these were exactly what 
it seemed to be destitute cjf: and undoubtedly 
the common theories of government did not 
furnish it witli such, framed as those theories 
have been for states of circumstances diflering 
in all the most important features from the 
case concerned. But in gcjvenunent, as in other 
departments of human agency, almost all piin- 
ciples which have been durable were first sug- 
gested by observation of some particular case 
in which the general laws of natuie acted in 


some new or previously unnoticed combina- 
tion of circumstances. The institutions of Great 
Britain, and thoseof the United States, have had 
thedistinction ofsuggestingmostof the theories 
of government which, through good and evil 
fortune, are now, in the course ol generations, 
reawakening political life in the nations of 
Europe. It has been the destiny of the govern- 
ment of the East India Company to suggest 
the true theory of the government of a semi- 
barbarous dependency by a civilised country, 
and after having clone this, to perish. It would 
be a singular foitune if, at the end of two or 
three more generations, this speculative result 
should be the only remaining fruit of our as- 
cendancy in India; if pewterity should say of 
us. that having stumbled acciclcnlally upon 
better arrangements than our w'isdoni would 
ever have devised, the first use we made of our 
awakened reason was to destroy them, and al- 
low the good which had been in course ol be- 
ing realised to fall through and be lost, from 
ignorance of the priiui|)le.s on which it de- 
penclc'd. Di meltora: but it a fate so disgrac eful 
to England and to civilisation can be avcTtcd, 
it must be through far w’ider political cfmeep 
tions than merely English or European prat- 
ticc can supply, atui through a much more pro- 
found study of Indian experience, and of the 
conditions of Indian govermnem, than either 
Elnglish politicians, or those who supply the 
English public with opinions, have hithcrtcj 
shown any willingness to undertake. 
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Chapter i 

General Remarks 

Tiifrk are few circuinsiantcs among those 
which make up the present condition of human 
knowledge, more unlike what might have been 
expected, or more significant of the backward 
state in which speculation on the most impor- 
tant sul)jc(ts still lingers, than the little prog- 
ress which has been made in the decision of the 
contr''\ei , respecting the criterion of right 
and wrong. From the dawn of philosophy, the 
question concerning the summmn houuni, or, 
what is the same thing, concerning the founda- 
tion of morality, has been accounted the main 
problem in speculative thought, has occup'^d 
the most gifted intellects, and divided them 
into sects and schools, carrying on a vigorous 
warfare against one another. And after more 
than two thousand years the same discussions 
continue, philosophers are still tanged under 
the same contending banne^rs, and neither 
thinkers nor mankind at large seem nc'arer to 
being unanimous cjn the subject, than when 
the youth Socrates listened to the old Pro- 
tagoras, and asserted (it Plato’s dialogue be 
grouiidecl on a real conversation) the theory 
of utilitarianism against the popular morality 
of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar confusion and uncer- 
tainty. and in some cases similar discordance, 
exist respecting the first principles of all the 
sciences, not excepting that which is deemeci 
the most certain of them, mathematics; with- 
out much impairing, geiu'rally indeed wit'* nit 
impairing at all, the trustworthiness of the 
conclusions of those sciences. An apparent 
anomaly, the explanaticiii of which is, that the 
detailed doc trines of a science arc not usually 
deduced from, iicir depend for their evidence 
upon, what are called its first principles. Were 
it not so, there would be no science more pre- 
carious, or whose conclusions were more in- 


sufficiently made out, than algebra; which de- 
rives none of its certainty from what are com- 
monly taught to learners as its elements, since 
these, as laid down by some of its most eminent 
teaclu*rs, are as full of fictions as English law, 
and of mysteries as theology. The truths whic h 
are ultimately accepted as the first principles 
of a science, arc really the last results of meta- 
physiLiil analysis, practised on the elementary 
notions with which the science is conversant; 
and their relation to the science is not that of 
foundations to an edifice, but of roots to a 
tree, which may perform their office equally 
uell though they be never dug down to and 
exposed to light. But though in science the 
pai titular truths precede the general theory, 
the contrary might be expected to be the case 
with a practical art, such as morals or legisla- 
tion. All action is for the sake of some end, and 
rules of action, it seems natural to suppose, 
must take their whole character and colour 
from the end to which they are subservient. 
When v»e engage in a pursuit, a clear and pre- 
cise conr eption of what we arc pursuing would 
seem to be the first thing we need, instead of 
the last we arc* to look forward to. A test of 
right and wrong must be the means, one ivould 
think, of ascertaining w'hat is right or wrong, 
and not a ccjnscquciice cjf having already as- 
ccilained it. 

'Fhe difficulty is not avoided by having re- 
course to the popular theory of a natural fac- 
ulty, a sense or instinct, informing us of right 
ani.i wrong. For- besides that the existence of 
such a moral instinct is itself one of the mat- 
ters in dispute— those believers in it wlio have 
any pretensions to philosophy, have been 
obliged to abandon the idea that it discerns 
what is right or WTong in the particular case 
in hand, as our other senses discern the sight 
or sound actually present. Our moral faculty, 
according to all those of its interpreters who 
arc entitled to the name of thinkers, supplies 
us only with the general principles of moral 
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judgments; it is a branch of our reascjn, not 
of our sensitive faculty; and must be looked 
to for the abstract doctrines of morality, not 
for perception of it in the concrete. The in- 
tuitive. no less than w'hat may be termed the 
inductive, school of ethics, insists on the ne- 
cessity of general laws. They both agree that 
the morality of an individual action is not a 
question of direct perception, but of the appli- 
cation of a law to an individual case. 'J'hey 
recognise also, to a great extent, the same moral 
laws; but differ as to their evidence, and the 
source from which they derive their authority. 
According to the one opinion, the principles 
of morals arc evident d priori, requiring noth- 
ing to command assent, except that the mean- 
ing of the terms be unilersUKxl. According to 
the other doctrine, right and wrong, as well 
as truth and falsehood, are questions of obser- 
vation and experience. But both hold equally 
that morality must be deduced from princi- 
ples; and the intuitive scIukjI aflirm as strongly 
as the inducti\e, that there is a science of 
morals. Yet they seldom attempt to make out 
a list of the d priori principles whicli are to 
serve as the premises of the science; still more 
rarely do they make any effort to reduce those 
various principles to one first principle, or 
common ground of obligation. They either 
assume the ordinary precepts of morals as of 
d priori authority, or they lay df)wn as the com- 
mon groundsvork of those maxims, some gen- 
erality much less obviously authoritative than 
the maxims themselves, and whieh has never 
succeeded in gaining popular acceptance. Yet 
to support their pretensions there ought cither 
to be some one fundamental principle or law, 
at the root of all morality, or if there be 
several, there should be a cleterminate order 
of precedence among them; and the one prin- 
ciplc,or the rule for deciding betw'een the vari- 
ous principles when they conllict, ought to be 
self-evident. 

To inquire how far the bad effects of this 
deficiency have been mitigated in practice, or 
to W'hat extent the moral beliefs of mankind 
have been vitiated or made uncertain by the 
absence of any distinct recognition of an ulti- 
mate standard, w'ould imply a complete survey 
and criticism of past and present ethical doc- 
trine. It would, how'ever, be easy to show that 
whatever steadiness or consistency these moral 
beliefs have attained, has been mainly due to 
the tacit influence of a standard not recog- 
nised. Although the non-existence of an ac- 
knowledged first principle has made ethics not 


so much a guide as a consecration of men’s 
actual .sentiments, still, as men’s sentiments, 
both of favour and of aversion, are greatly in- 
fluenced by w'hat they suppo.se to be the effects 
of things upon their happiness, the principle 
of utility, or as Bentham latterly called it. the 
greatest happiness principle, has had a large 
share in forming the moral doctrines even of 
those who most scornfully reject its authority. 
Nor is there any school of thought which re- 
fuses to admit that the influence of actions on 
happinc.ss is a most material and even pre- 
dominant consideration in many of the details 
of morals, however unwilling to acknowledge 
it as the fundamental principle c»f morality, 
and the .source of moral obligatic^n. I might go 
much further, and say that to all those ii priori 
moralists who deem it necessary to argue at all, 
utilitarian arguments are indispensable. It 
is not my present purpose to criticise these 
thinkers; but I cannot help referring, for illus- 
tration, to a systematic treati.se by one of the 
most illustrious of them, the Metaphysics of 
Ethics, by Kant. I'his remarkable man, whose 
system of thought will long remain one of iJic 
landmarks in the history of philosophical spec- 
ulation, does, in the treatise in question, lay 
down a universal first principle as the origin 
and ground of moral obligatic^n; it is this:— 
“So act, that the rule on which thou attest 
would admit of being adopted as a law by all 
rational beings.*’ Bufwhen he begins to deciuce 
from this precept any of the actual duties ol 
morality, he fails, almost giotesquely, to show 
that there would be any contradiction, any 
logical (not to say physical) impossibility, in 
the adoption by all rational beings of the most 
outrageously immoral rules of cc^nduct. All he 
shows is that the consequences of their univer- 
sal adoption would be such as no one would 
choose to incur. 

On the present occasion, I shall, without 
further disc ussion of the otlicr theories, attempt 
to contribute something towards the under- 
standing and appreciation of the Utilitarian 
cjr Happinc.ss theory, and towards such procjf 
as it is .susceptible of. It is evident that this 
cannot be proof in the ordinary and popular 
meaning of the term. Questions of ultimate 
ends arc not amenable to direct proof. What- 
ever can be proved to be gcxxl, must be so by 
being shown to be a means to something ad- 
mitted to be good without proof. The medical 
art is proved to be good by its conducing to 
health; but how is it possible to prove tliat 
health is good? The art of music is good, for 
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the reason, among others, that it produces 
pleasure; but what proof is it possible to give 
that pleasure is good? If. then, it is asserted 
that there is a comprehensive formula, in- 
cluding all things which are in themselves 
good, and that whatever else is good, is not so 
as an end, but as a mean, the formula may be 
accepted or rejected, but is not a subject of 
what is commonly understood by proof. We 
are not, however, to infer that its acceptance or 
rejection must depend on blind impulse, or 
arbitrary choice. There is a larger meaning 
of the word proof, in which this question is 
as amenable to it as any other of the disputed 
questions of philosophy. The subject is within 
the cognisance of the rational faculty; and 
neither does that faculty deal with it solely in 
the way of intuition. Considerations may be 
presented capable of determining the intellect 
either to give or withhold its assent to the doc- 
trine; and this is equivalent to proof. 

We shall examine presently of what nature 
arc these considerations; in what manner they 
apply to the case, and what rational grounds, 
therefore, can be given for accepting or re- 
jecting the utilitarian formula. But it is a pre- 
liminary condition of rational acceptance or 
rejection, that the formula should be correctly 
understood. I believe that the very impel feet 
notion ordinarily formed of its meaning, is 
the chief obstacle which impedes its reception; 
and that could it be cleared, even from only 
the grosser misconceptions, the question would 
be greatly simplified, and a large proportion 
of its difficulties removed. Before, therefore, 
I attempt to enter into the philosophical 
grounds which can be given for assenting to 
the utilitarian standard. 1 shall offer some illus- 
trations of the doctrine itself; with the view of 
showing more clearly what it is, distinguishing 
it from what it is not, and disposing of such 
of the practical objections to it as cither origi- 
nate in, or are closely connected with, mis- 
taken interpretations of its meaning. Having 
thus prepared the ground, I shall afterwards 
endeavour to throw such light as 1 can upon 
the question, considered as one of philosophi- 
cal theory. 

Chapter 2 

What Utilitarianism Is 

A PASSING remark is all that needs be given to 
the ignorant blunder of supposing that those 
who stand up for utility as the test of right and 
wrong, use the term in that restricted and 
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merely colloquial sense in which utility is 
opposed to pleasure. An apology is due to the 
philosophical opponents of utilitarianism, for 
even the momentary appearance of confound- 
ing them with any one capable of so absurd a 
misconception; which is the more extraordi- 
nary, inasmuch as the contrary accusation, of 
referring everything to pleasure, and that too 
in its grossest form, is another of the common 
charges against utilitarianism: and, as has been 
pointedly remarked by an able writer, the same 
sort of persons, and often the very same per- 
sons, denounce the theory “as impracticably 
dry when the word utility precedes the word 
pleasure, and as too practicably voluptuous 
when the word pleasure precedes the word 
utility.** Those who know anything about the 
matter are aware that every writer, from Epi- 
curus to Bentham, who maintained the theory 
of utility, meant by it, not something to be con- 
tradistinguished from pleasure, but pleasure 
itself, together ivith exemption from pain; 
and instead of opposing the useful to theagrec- 
able or the ornamental, have always declared 
that the useful means these, among other 
things. Yet the common herd, including the 
herd of writers, not only in newspapers and 
periodicals, but in books of weight and pre- 
tension, arc perpetually falling into this shal- 
low mistake. Having caught up the word utili- 
tarian, while knowing nothing whatever about 
it but its sound, they habitually express by it 
the rejection, or the neglect, of pleasure in 
some of its forms; of beauty, of ornament, or 
of amusement. Nor is the term thus ignorantly 
misapplied solely in disparagement, but occa- 
sionally in compliment; as though it implied 
superiority to frivolity and the mere pleasures 
of the moment. And this perverted use is the 
only one in which the word is popularly 
known, and the one from which the new gen- 
eration are acquiring their sole notion of its 
meaning. Those who introduced the word, but 
who hacl for many years discontinued it as a 
distinctive appellation, may well feel them- 
selves called upon to resume it, if by doing so 
they can hope to contribute anything towards 
rescuing it from this utter degradation.^ 

‘The author of this essay has reason for believ- 
ing himself to he the first person who brought the 
word utilitarian into use. He did not invent it, 
but adopted it from a passing expression in Mr. 
Galt's Anna/s of the^-Farish. After using it as a des- 
ignation for several years, he and others aban- 
doned it from a growing dislike to anything re- 
sembling a badge or watchword of sectarian dis- 
tinction. But as a name for one single opinion, not 
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The creed which accepts as the foundation 
of morals. Utility, or the Greatest Happiness 
Principle, holds that actions are right in pro- 
portion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure. To give a clear 
view of the moral standard setup by the theory, 
much more requires to be said; in particular, 
what things it includes in the ideas of pain 
and pleasure; and to what extent this is left 
an open question. But these supplementary 
explanations do not affect the theory of life on 
which this theory of morality is grounded— 
namely, that pleasure, and freedom from pain, 
are the only things desirable as ends; and that 
all desirable things (which are as numerous 
in the utilitarian as in any other scheme) are 
desirable cither for the pleasure inherent in 
themselves, or as means to the promotion of 
pleasure and the prevention of pain. 

Now, such a theory of life excites in many 
minds, and among them in some of the most 
estimable in feeling and purpose, inveterate 
dislike. To suppose that life has (as they ex- 
press it) no higher end than pleasure— no better 
and nobler object of desire and pursuit— they 
designate as utterly mean and grovelling; as 
a doctrine worthy only of sw’ine, to whom the 
followers of Epicurus were, at a very early 
period, contemptuously likened; and modern 
holders of the doctrine are occasionally made 
the subject of ccjually polite comparisons by 
its German, French, and English assailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicureans have 
always answered, that it is not they, but their 
accusers, who represent human nature in a 
degrading light; since the accusation supposes 
human beings to be capable of no pleasures 
except those of which swine are capable. If this 
supposition were true, rhe charge could not 
he gainsaid, but would then be no longer an 
imputation; for if the sources of pleasure were 
precisely the same to human beings and to 
swine, the rule of life which is good enough for 
the one would be good enough for ihc other. 
The comparison of the Epicurean life to that 
of beasts is felt as degrading, precisely because 
a beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a liuman be- 
ing’s conceptions of happiness. Human beings 

aset of opinions— to denote the recognition of util- 
ity as a standard, not any particular way of apply- 
ing it— the term supplies a want in the language, 
and oilers, in many cases, a convenient m^e of 
avoiding tiresome circumlocution. 


have faculties more elevated than the animal 
appetites, and when once made conscious of 
them, do not regard anything as happiness 
which does not include their gratification. I 
do not, indeed, consider the Epicureans to 
have been by any means faultless in drawing 
out their scheme of coiisctpieiices from the 
utilitarian principle. To do this in any suffi- 
cient manner, many Stoic, as well as (Christian 
elements require to be included. But there is 
no known Epicurean theory of life which does 
not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of 
the feelings and imagination, and of the moral 
sentiments, a much higher value as pleasures 
than to those of mere sensation. It must be 
admitted, however, that utilitarian writers in 
general have phued the superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasures chielly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uncost liness, etc., of the 
former— that is. in their circumstantial advan- 
tages rather than in their intrinsic nature. 
And on all these points utilitarians have fully 
proved their case; but they might have taken 
the other, and, as it may be called, higher 
ground, w'iih entire consistency. It is quite 
compatible with the principle of utility to 
recognise the fact, that some kinds of pleas- 
ure arc more dc^sirablc and more valuable than 
others. It would be absurd that w'hile, in c‘sfi- 
niating all other things, cpiality is considered 
a.s well as ejuantity, the estimation of pleasuie.s 
should be supposed to depend on cpianiity 
alone. 

If I am asked, what I mean by difference of 
quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleas- 
ure more valuable than another, merely as a 
pleasure, except its I icing greater in amount, 
there is but one possible answer. Of two pleas- 
ures, if tlieie bc^ one to which all or almost all 
wlio have experience of both give a decided 
preference, irrcspeciive of any feeling of moral 
obligation to prefer it, tiiat is the more de- 
sirable pleasure. If one of the two is, by those 
who arc coiiipctently accpiaiiited with both, 
placed so far above the other tJiat tliey prefer 
it, even though knowing it to be attended with 
a greater amount of disc:ontent, and would not 
resign it for any ejuantity of the other pleasure 
which their nature is capable of, we arc justi- 
fied in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a 
superiority in c|uality,so far outw'eighingcjuan- 
tiiy as to render it, in comparison, of small ac- 
count. 

Now it is an unquestionable fact that those 
who are equally acejuainted with, and equally 
capable of appreciating and enjoying, both. 
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do give a most marked preference to the man- 
ner of existence which employs their higher 
faculties. Few human creatures would consent 
to be changed into any of the lower animals, 
for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
beast’s pleasures; no intelligent human being 
would consent to be a fool, no instructed per- 
son would be an ignoramus, no person of feel- 
ing and conscience would be selfish and base, 
even though they should be persuaded that 
the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satis- 
fied with his lot than (hey arc with theirs. They 
would not resign what they possess more than 
he for the most complete satisfaction of all the 
desires which they have in common with him. 
If they ever fane y they would, it is only in cases 
of unhappiness so extreme, that to escape from 
it they would exchange their lot for almost 
any other, however undesirable in their own 
eyes. A being of higher faculties requires more 
to make him happy, is capable probably of 
more acute suffering, and certainly accessible 
lo it at more points, than one of an interior 
type; but iii spile cif these liabilities, he can 
never really wish to sink into what he feels to 
l>e a lower grade of existence. We may give what 
(‘xplanaticjn we please of this unwillingness; 
we may attribute it to pride, a name which 
is given indiscriminately to some of the most 
and to some of the IcMst estimable feelings of 
which manki.Mcl are c apable; we may refer it to 
the love of liberty and personal independence, 
an appeal to which was with the Stoics one of 
the most effective means for the inculcation of 
it; lo the Icne of power, or to the love of excite- 
ment, both of which do really enter into and 
contribute to it; but its most appropriate ap- 
pellation is a sense of dignity, which all huiiian 
beings possess in one lorm or other, and in 
some, though by no means in exact, propor- 
tion to their higher faculties, and which is so 
essential a part of the happiness ol those in 
whom it is strong, that nothing which conflicts 
with it could be, otherwise than momentarily, 
an object of desire to them. 

Whoever supposes that this preference takes 
place at a sacrifice of happiness— that the ‘*upe- 
rior being, in anything like ecjual ciitum- 
stances, is not happier than the inferior— con- 
founds the two very different ideas, of happi- 
ness, and content. It is indisputable that the be- 
ing whose capacities of enjoyment are low, has 
the greatest chance of having them fully satis- 
fied; and a highly endowed being will always 
feel that any happiness which he can look for, 
as the w’orld is constituted, is imperfect. But he 
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can learn to bear its imperfections, if they are 
at all bearable; and they will not make him 
envy the being who is indeed unconscious of 
the imperfections, but only because he feels 
not at all the good which those imperfections 
qualify. It is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Soc- 
rates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if 
the fool, or the pig, arc of a different opinion, it 
is because they cjnly know their own side of 
the question. The other party to the compari- 
son knows both sides. 

It may be objected, that many who are ca]ja- 
ble of the higher pleasures, occasionally, under 
the influence of temptation, postpone them to 
the lower. But this is quite compatible with 
a full appreciation of the intrinsic superiority 
of the higher. Men often, from infirmity of 
character, make their election for the nearer 
good, •^hough they know it to be the less valu- 
able; and this no less when the choice is be- 
tween two bodily plensures, than when it is be- 
tween bodily and mental. They pursue sensual 
indulgences to the injury of health, though 
perfectly aware that health is the greater 
good. 

It may be further objected, that many who 
begin with youihful cntliusiasm for everything 
noble, as they advance in years sink into in- 
dolence and selfishness. But I do not believe 
that those who undergo this very common 
change, voluntarily choose the Icjwcr descrip 
tion ol pleasures in preference to the higher. 
I belic've that before they devote themselves 
excIusiM *'' !o the one. they have already be- 
come inc.»pablc of the other. Capacity for the 
nobler feelings is in most nature's a very ten- 
der plant, easily killed, not only by hostile in- 
fluences, but by mere want of sustenance; and 
in the majority of young persons it speedily 
dies away if the occupations to which their 
position in life has devoted them, and the 
society into which it has thrown them, are not 
favourable to keeping that higher capacity 
in cxcrc ise. Men lose their high aspirations as 
they lose their intellectual tastes, because they 
have not time or opportunity for indulging 
them; and they addict themselves to inferior 
pleasures, not because they deliberately prefer 
them, but because they are cither the only ones 
to which they have access, or the only ones 
which they arc any longer capable of enjoy- 
ing. It may be emeStioned whether any one 
who has remained c'Cjually susceptible to both 
classes of pleasures, ever knowingly and calm- 
ly preferred the lower; though many, in all 
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ages, have broken down in an ineffectual at- 
tempt to combine both. 

From this verdict of the only competent 
judges, 1 apprehend there can be no appeal. 
On a question which is the best worth having 
of two pleasures, or which of two modes of 
existence is the most grateful to the feelings, 
apart from its moral attributes and from its 
consequences, the judgment of those who are 
qualified by knowledge of both, or, if they 
differ, that of the majority among them, must 
be admitted as final. And there needs be the 
less hesitation to accept this judgment respect- 
ing the quality of pleasures, since there is no 
otiier tribunal to be referred to even on the 
question of quantity. Wliat means are there of 
determining which is the acutest of two pains, 
or the intensest of two pleasurable sensations, 
except the general suffrage of those who are 
familiar with both? Neither pains nor pleas- 
ures are homogeneous, and pain is always het- 
erogeneous with pleasuie. What is there to 
decide whether a particular pleasure is worth 
purchasing at the cost of a particular pain, 
except the feelings and judgment of the expe- 
rienced? When, therefore, those feelings and 
judgment declare the pleasures derived from 
the higher faculties to be preferable w kind, 
apart from the question of intensity, to those 
of which the animal nature, disjoined from the 
higher faculties, is suspect ible, they are entitled 
on this subject to the same regard. 

I have dwelt on this point, as being a nec- 
essary part of a perfectly just conception of 
Utility or Happiness, considered as the direc- 
tive rule of human conduct. But it is by no 
means an indispensable condition to the ac- 
ceptance of the utilitarian standard; for that 
standard is not the agent's own greatest hap- 
piness, but the greatest amount of happiness 
altogether; and if it may possibly be doubted 
whether a noble character isalways the happier 
for its nobleness, there can be no doubt that 
it makes other people happier, and that the 
world in general is immensely a gainer by it. 
Utilitarianism, therefore, could only attain its 
end by the general cultivation of nobleness of 
character, even if each individual were only 
benefited by the nobleness of others, and his 
own, so far as happiness is concerned, w'cre a 
sheer deduction from the benefit. But the 
bare enunciation of such an absurdity as this 
last, renders refutation superfluous. 

According to the Greatest Happiness Prin- 
ciple, as above explained, the ultimate end. 


with reference to and for the sake of which 
all other things are desirable (whether we arc 
considering our own good or that of other 
people), is an existence exempt as far as pos- 
sible from pain, and as rich as possible in en- 
joyments, both in point of cjuantity and qual- 
ity; the test of c|uality, and the rule for meas- 
uring it against quantity, being the preference 
felt by those wlm in their opportunities of ex- 
perience, to w'hich must be added their hal>its 
of self-consciousness and self-observation, are 
best furnished with the means of comparison. 
This, being, according to the utilitarian opin- 
ion, the end of human action, is necessarily 
also the standard of morality; which may ac- 
cordingly be dchtied, the rules and precepts 
for human conduct, by the observ'ance of 
W'hich an existence such as has been desc ribed 
might be, to the greatest extent possible, so 
cured to all mankind; and not to them only, 
but, so far as the nature of things admits, to 
the w'hole sentient creation. 

Against this doctrine, how'ever, arises an- 
other class of objectors, w^hcj say that happiness, 
in any form, cannot be the rational purpose ol 
human life* and action; because, in the first 
place, it is unattainal>le: and they contemptu- 
ously ask, what right hast thou to be happy? 
a <{uc\stion W'hich IVIr. Carlyle clenches by the 
addition, What right, a short time ago, hadst 
thou even to be? Neitt, they say, that men can 
do xvithout happiness; that all noble human 
beings have fell this, and could not liave be- 
come noble but by learning the lesson of Eiitsa- 
gen, or renunciation; w'hich lesson, thoroughly 
learnt and submitted to, they affirm to be the 
beginning and nec essaryconditionof all virtue. 

'Fhe first of these cjbjec lions w'Oiild go to the 
root of the matter were it well founded; for if 
no happiness is to be had at all by human 
beings, the attainment of it cannot be the 
end of morality, or of any rational conduct. 
Though, even in that case, something might 
still be said for the utilitarian theory; since 
utility includes not solely the pursuit of hap- 
piness, but the prevention or mitigation of un- 
happiness; and il the former aim be chimeri- 
cal, there will be all the>grcatcr scope and more 
imperative need for the latter, so long at least 
as mankind think fit to live, and do not take 
refuge in the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certain conditions by 
Novalis. When, however, it is thus positively 
asserted to be impossible that human life 
sliould be happy, the assertion, if not some- 
thing like a verbal quibble, is at least an cx- 
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J^ggcration. If by happiness be meant a con- 
tinuity of highly pleasurable excitement, it is 
evident enough that this is impossible. A state 
of exalted pleasure lasts only moments, or in 
some cases, and with some intermissions, hours 
or days, and is the occasional brilliant flash of 
enjoyment, not its pennanentand steady flame. 
Of this the philosophers who ha\c taught that 
happiness is the end of life were as fully aware 
as those who taunt them. The happiness which 
they meant was not a life of rapture; but mo- 
ments of such, in an existence made up of few 
and transitory pains, many and various pleas- 
ures, with a clec'idcd predominance of the ac- 
tive over the passive, and having as the founda- 
tion of the whole, not to expect more from 
life than it is capable of bestowing. A life thus 
composed, to those who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain it, has always appeared wor- 
thy of the name of happiness. And such an 
existence is even now the lot of many, during 
some considerable portion of their lives. The 
present wa'ctchcd education, and wTctched so- 
cial and.-gements, are the only real hindrance 
to its being attainable by almost all. 

The objectors perhaps may dr)ubt whether 
human beings, if taught to consider happiness 
as the end of life, w'oulcl be satisfied with such 
a moderate share of it. But great numbers of 
mankind have been satisfied with much less. 
The main constituents of a satisfied life appear 
to be tw’o, either of which by itself is often 
found sulhcient for the purpose: trancpiillity, 
and excitement. VV'ith much tranquillity, many 
find that they can be content with ^cry little 
pleasure: with much excitement, many can rec- 
oncile themselves to a considerable quantity of 
pain. There is assuredly no inherent impossi- 
bility in enabling even the mass of mankind 
to unite both; since the two are so far from 
being incompatible that they arc in natural 
alliance, the prolongation of cither being a 
preparation for, and exciting a wish for. the 
other. It is only those in whom indolence 
amounts to a vice, that do not desire excite- 
ment after an interval of repose: it is only those 
in W’hom the need of exciieiiient is a disease, 
that feel the trancjuillity which follo^vs 4 ' rite- 
ment dull and insipid, instead of pleasurable 
in direct proportion to the excitement which 
preceded it. When people who are tolerably 
fortunate in their outward lot do not find in 
life sufficient enjoyment to make it valuable to 
them, the cause generally is, caring for nobody 
but themselves. To those who have neither 
public nor private affections, the excitements 


of life are much curtailed, and in any case 
dwindle in value as the time approaches when 
all selfish interests must be terminated b) 
death: while those who leave after them ob- 
jects of personal affection, and especially those 
who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling wdih 
the collective interests of mankind, retain as 
lively an interest in life on the eve of death 
as in the vigour of youth and health. Next to 
selfishness, the principal cause which makes 
life unsatisfactory is want of mental cultiva- 
tion. A cultivated mind— I do not mean that 
of a philosopher, but any mind to which the 
fountains of knowledge have been opened, and 
which has been taught, in any tolerable degree, 
to exercise its faculties— finds sources of inex- 
haustible interest in all that surrounds it; in 
the objects of nature, tlie achievements (jf art. 
the imaginations of poetry, the incidents of 
history, the ways of mankind, past and present, 
and iikeir prospects in the future. It is possible, 
indeed, to become indifferent to all this, and 
that too without having exhausted a thou- 
sandth part of it; but only when one has had 
from the beginning no moral or human in- 
terest in these things, and has sought in them 
only the gratification of curiosity. 

Now there is absolutely no reason in the na- 
ture of things why an amount of mental cul- 
ture suflicient to give an intelligent interest in 
these objects of contemplation, should not be 
the inheritance of every one born in a civilised 
country. As little is there an inherent necessity 
that any human being should be a selfish ego- 
tist, ck' oid of every feeling or care but those 
which <c litre in his own miserable individual- 
ity. Something far siqjerior to this is sufficiently 
common even now, to give ample earnest of 
what the human species may be made. Genuine 
private aflections, and a sincere interest in the 
public good, arc possible, though in unequal 
degrees, to every rightly brouglit up human 
being. In a world in which there is so much to 
interest, so much to c'lijoy, and so much also 
to correct and improve, every one who has this 
modeiatc amoiMit of moral and intellectual 
reejuisites is capable of an existence wdiich may 
be called enviable; and unless such a person, 
through bad laws, or subjection to tlie will of 
others, is denied the liberty to use the sources 
of happiness within his reach, he will not fail 
to find this enviable existence, if he escape the 
positive evils of lile* the great sources of physi- 
cal and menial suffering— such as indigence, 
disease, and the unkindness, w^orihlcssness, or 
premature loss of objects of affection. The main 
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stress of the problem lies, therefore, in the 
contest with these calamities, from which it is 
a rare good fortune entirely to escape; which, 
as things now are. cannot be obviated, and 
often cannot be in any material degree miti- 
gated. Yet no one whose opinion deserves a 
moment’s consideration can doubt that most 
of the great positive evils of the world are 
in themselves removable, and will, if human 
affairs continue to improve, be in the end re- 
duced within narrow limits. Pen'erty, in any 
sense implying suffering, may be completely 
extinguished by the wisdom of society, com- 
bined with the good sense and providence of 
individuals. Even that most intractable of 
enemies, disease, may be indefinitely reduced 
in dimensions by good physical and moral 
education, and proper control of noxious in- 
fluences; while the progress of science holds 
out a promise for the future of still more 
direct conquests over this detestable foe. And 
every advancein that direction relieves us from 
some, not only of the chances which cut short 
our own lives, but, what concerns us still more, 
which deprive us of those in whom our hap- 
piness is wrapt up. As for vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and other disappointments connected 
with worldly circumstances, these are princi- 
pally the effect either of gross imprudence, of 
ill-regulated desires, or of bad or imperfect so- 
cial institutions. 

All the grand sources, in short, of human 
suffering are in a great degree, many of them 
almost entirely, conquerable by human care 
and effort; and though their removal is griev- 
ously slow— though a long succession of gen- 
erations will perish in the breach before the 
conc]uest is completed, and this world becomes 
all that, if will and knowledge were not W'ant- 
ing, it might easily be made— yet every mind 
sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear 
a part, however small and unconspicuous, in 
the endeavour, will draw a noble enjoyment 
from the contest itself, which he woulcJ not for 
any bribe in the form of selfish indulgence con- 
sent to be without. 

And tliis leads to the true estimation of what 
is said by the objectors concerning the possi- 
bility, and the obligation, of learning to do 
without happiness. Unc]uestionably it is pcissi- 
ble to do without happiness; it is done in- 
voluntarily by nineteen-twentieths of man- 
kind. even in those parts of our present world 
which are least deep in barbarism; and it often 
has to be done voluntarily by the fierce or the 
martyr, for the sake of something whicii nc 


prizes more than his individual happiness. 
But this something, what is it, unless the hap- 
piness of others, or some of the requisites of 
happiness? It is noble to be capable of resign- 
ing entirely one’s own portion of happiness, 
or chances of it: but, after all. this self-sacrifice 
must be for some end; it is not its own end; 
and if we arc told that its end is not happiness, 
but virtue, which is better than happiness, I 
ask, would tJie sacrifice be made if the hero or 
martyr did not believe that it would earn for 
others immunity from similar sacrifices? Would 
it be made if he thought that his renunciation 
of happiness for himself would produce no 
fruit for any of his fellow creatures, but to 
make their lot like his. and place them also in 
the condition of persons who have renounced 
happiness? All honour to those who can abne- 
gate for themselves the personal enjoyment of 
life, when by such renunciation they contrib- 
ute worthily to increase the amount of happi- 
ness in the world; but he who docs it, or pro- 
fesses to do it. lor any other purpose, is no 
more deserving of admiration than the ascetic 
mounted on fiis pillar. He may be an inspirit- 
ing proof of what men cari do, but assuredly 
nor an example of what they should. 

Though it is only in a very imperfect state 
of the world’s arrangements that any one tan 
best serve the happiness of others by the abso- 
lute sacrifice t)f his jpwn, yet so long as the 
world is in that imjierfect state, 1 fully at knowl- 
edge that the readiness to make such a sacrifice 
is the highest virtue which tan be iountl in 
man. I will add, that in this condition of the 
world, paradoxical as the assertion may be, the 
conscious ability to do without happiness gives 
the best prospect of realising such happiness 
as is attainable. For nothing except that con- 
sciousness can raise a person above the chances 
of life, by making him feel that, let fate and 
fortune do their worst, they have not power to 
subdue him: which, once felt, frees him from 
excess of anxiety concerning the evils of life, 
and enables liirn, like many a Stoic in the worst 
times of the Roman Empire, to cultivate in 
trancpiillity the sources of satisfaction accessi- 
ble to him, without concerning himself about 
the uncertainly of their duration, any more 
than about their inevitable end. 

Meanwhile, let utilitarians never cease to 
claim the morality of self devotion as a posses- 
sion which belongs by as good a right to them, 
as cither to the Stoic or in the Transccndental- 
ist. 'I'he utilitarian morality does recognise in 
human beings the power of sacrificing their 
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own greatest good for the good of others. It 
only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itself a 
good. A sacrifice which does not increase, or 
tend to increase, the sum total of happiness, it 
considers as wasted. T he only self renunciation 
which it applauds, is devotion to the happi- 
ness, or to some of the means of happiness, of 
others; either of mankind collectively, or of 
individuals within the limits imposed by the 
collective interests of mankind. 

I must again repeat, what the assailants of 
utilitarianism seldom have the justice to ac- 
knowledge. that the happiness which forms the 
utilitarian standard of what is right in con- 
duct, is not the agent's own happiness, but that 
of all concerned. As between his own happi- 
ness and that of others, utilitarianism recpiires 
him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested 
and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete 
spirit of the ethics of utility. 'Vo do as you 
would be done by, and to love your neighbour 
as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
utililaru .1 morality. As the means of making 
the nearest approach to this ideal, utility 
would enjoin, first, tliat laws and social ar- 
rangements should place the happiness, or (as 
speaking practically it may be called) the in- 
terest, of every individual, as nearly as possible 
in harmony with the interest of the whole; and 
secondly, that education and opinion, which 
have so vast a power over human character, 
should so use that power as to establish in the 
mind of every individual an indissoluble as- 
sociation between his own happiness ami the 
good of the whole; especially between his own 
happiness and the practice of such modes of 
conduct, negative and positive, as regard for 
the universal happiness prescribes; so that not 
cjnly he may be unable to conceive the possi- 
bility of happiness to himself, consistently 
with conduct opposed to the general good, but 
also that a direct impulse to promote the gen- 
eral good may be in every individual one of 
the habitual motives of action, and the senti- 
ments connected therewith may fill a large and 
prominent place in every human being’s senti- 
ent existence. If the impugners of the c.'slita- 
rian morality represented it to their own minds 
in this its true character, I know not what 
recommendation possessed by any other moral- 
ity they could possibly affirm to be wanting to 
it; what more beautiful or more exalted de- 
velopments of human nature any other ethical 
system can be supposed to foster, or what 
springs of action, not accessible to the utili- 


tarian, such systems rely on for giving effect to 
their mandates. 

The objectors to utilitarianism cannot al- 
ways be charged with representing it in a dis- 
creditable light. On the contrary, those among 
them who entertain anything like a just idea 
of its disinterested character, sometimes find 
fault with its standard as being too high for 
humanity. They say it is exacting too much to 
require that people shall always act from the 
inducement of promoting the general interests 
of society. But this is to mistake the very mean- 
ing of a standard of morals, and confound the 
rule of action with the motive of it. It is the 
business of ethics to tell us what arc our duties, 
or by what test we may know them; but no 
system of ethics requires that the sole motive 
of all we do shall be a feeling of duty; on the 
contrary, ninety-nine hundredths of all our ac- 
tions are done from other motives, and rightly 
so done, if the rule of duty does not condemn 
them. It is the more unjust to utilitarianism 
that this particular misapprehension should 
be made a ground of objection to it, inasmuch 
as utilitarian moralists have gone beyond al- 
most all others in affirming that the motive 
has nothing to do with the morality of the ac- 
tion, though much with the worth of the 
agent. He who saves a fellow creature from 
drowning does what is morally right, w'hether 
his motive be duty, or the hope of being paid 
for his trouble; he who betrays the friend that 
trusts him, is guilty of a crime, even if his ob- 
ject be to serve another friend to whom he is 
under greater obligations. 

But f o speak only of aci ions done from the 
motive of duty, and in direct obedience to 
principle: it is a misapprehension of the utili- 
tarian mode of thought, to conceive it as im- 
plying that people should fix their minds upon 
so wide a generality as the world, or society 
at large. The great majority of good actions are 
intended not for the benefit of the world, but 
for that of individuals, of which the good of 
the world is made up; and the thoughts of the 
most virtuous man need not on these occasions 
travel beyoni! the particular persons concerned, 
except so lai as is necessary to assure him- 
self that in benefiting them he is not violating 
the rights, that is, the legitimate and author- 
ised expectations, of any one else. The multi- 
plication of happiness is, according to the 
utilitarian ethics, the object of virtue: the oc- 
casions on which any person (except one in a 
thousand) has it in his power to do this on an 
extended scale, in other wwds to be a public 
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benefactor, are but exceptional; and on these 
occasions alone is he called on to consider 
public utility; in every other case, private util- 
ity, the interest or happiness of some few per- 
sons, is all he has to attend to. Those alone the 
influence of whose actions extends to society 
in general, need concern themselves habitually 
about so large an object, in the case of absti- 
nences indeed— of things which people forbear 
to do from moral considerations, though the 
consequences in the particular case might be 
beneficial— it would be unworthy of an intelli- 
gent agent not to be consciously aware that the 
action is of a class which, if practised generally, 
would be generally injurious, and that this is 
the ground of the obligation to abstain from 
it. Tlie amount of regard for the public inter- 
est implied in this recognition, is no greater 
than is demanded by every system of morals, 
for they all enjoin to abstain from whatever is 
manifestly pernicious to society. 

I'he same considerations dispose of another 
reproach against the doctrine of utility, found- 
ed bn a still grosser misconception of the pur- 
pose of a standard of morality, and of the very 
meaning of the words right and WTong. It is 
often alhrmed that utilitarianism renders men 
cold and unsympathising; that it chills their 
moral feelings towards individuals; that it 
makes them regard only the dry and hard c<m- 
sideration of the consequences of actions, not 
taking into their moral estimate the qualities 
from which those actions emanate. If the as- 
sertion means that they do not allow their 
judgment respecting the righeness or wrong- 
ness of an action to be influenced by their 
opinion of the c|ualities of the person who 
does it, this is a complaint not against utili- 
tarianism, but against having any standard of 
morality at all; for certainly no known ethical 
standard decides an action to be good or bad 
because it is done by a good or a bad man, still 
less because done by an amiable, a brave, or 
a benevolent man, or the contrary. These con- 
siderations are relevant, not to the estimation 
of actions, but of persons; and there is nothing 
in the utilitarian theory inconsistent with the 
fact that there arc other things which interest 
us in persons besides the rightness and wrong- 
ness of their actions. The Stoics, indeed, with 
the paradoxical misuse of language which was 
part of their system, and by w'hich they strove 
to raise themselves above all concern about 
anything but virtue, were fond of saying that 
he who has that has everything; that he, and 
only he, is rich, is beautiful, is a king. But no 


claim of this description is made for the virtu- 
ous man by the utilitarian doctrine. Utili- 
tarians are quite aware that there are other de- 
sirable possessions and qualities besides virtue, 
and are perfectly willing to allow to all of 
them their full wwth. They are also aware that 
a right action does not necessarily indicate a 
virtuous character, and that actions which are 
blamablc, often proceed from qualities en- 
titled to praise. When this is apparent in any 
particular case, it modifies their estimation, 
not certainly of the act, but of the agent. I 
grant that they are, notwithstanding, of opin- 
ion, that in the long run the best proof of a 
good character is good actions; and resolutely 
refuse to consider any mental disposition as 
good, of which the predominant tendency is to 
produce bad conduct. I'his makes them un- 
popular with many people; but it is an un- 
popularity which they must share with every 
one who regards the distinction between right 
and wrong in a serious light; and the reproach 
is not one which a conscientious utilitarian 
need be anxious to repel. 

If no more be meant by the objection than 
that many utilitarians look on the morality ol 
actions, as measured by the utilitarian stand- 
ard, with too exclusive a regard, and do not 
lay suflicient stress upon the other beauties of 
character which go towards making a human 
being lovable or admirable, this may be ad- 
mitted. Utilitarians who have cultivated their 
moral feelings, but not their sympathies nor 
their artistic perceptions, do fall into this mis- 
take; and sc^ do all other moralists under the 
same conditions. What can be said in excuse 
for other moralists is equally available for 
them, namely, that, if there is to be any error, 
it is better that it should be on that side. As a 
matter of fact, we may aflirm that among utili- 
tarians as among adherents of other systems, 
there is every imaginable degree of rigidity and 
of laxity in the application of their standard: 
some are even puritanically rigorous, while 
others are as indulgent as can possibly be de- 
sired by sinner or by sentimentalist. But on the 
whole, a doctrine which brings prominently 
forward the interest th^t mankincl have in the 
repression and prevention of conduct which 
violates the moral law* is likely to be inferior 
to no other in turning the sanctions of opinion 
again such violations. It is true, the question. 
What docs violate the moral law? is one on 
which those who recognise different standards 
of morality are likely now and then to differ. 
But difference of opinion on moral questions 
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was not first introduced into the world by 
utilitarianism, while that doctrine does supply, 
if not always an easy, at all events a tangible 
and intelligible mode of deciding such differ- 
ences. 

It may not be superfluous to notice a few 
more of the common misapprehensions of util- 
itarian ethics, even those which arc so obvious 
and gross that it might appear impossible for 
any person of candour and intelligence to fall 
into them; since persons, even of considerable 
mental endowments, often give themselves so 
little trouble to understand the bearings of 
any opinion against which they entertain a 
prejudice, and men are in general so little ccjn- 
scious of this voluntary ignorance as a defect, 
that the vulgarcst misunclersiandings of ethi- 
cal doctrines are continually met with in the 
deliberate w'ritings of persons of the greatest 
pretensions both to high principle and to phi- 
losophy. We not uncommonly hear the doc- 
trine of utility inveighed against as a godless 
docirire If it be necessary to say anything at 
all against so mere an assumption, we may say 
that the question depends upon what idea we 
have formed of the moral character of the 
Deity. If it be a true belief that Gc>d desires, 
above all things, the happiness of his c reatures, 
and that this was his purpose in their creation, 
utility is not only not a godless doctrine, but 
more profcjundly religious than any other. If 
it be meant that utilitarianism does not recog- 
nise the revcalixl will oi God as the supreme 
law of morals. 1 answer, that a utilitarian w'ho 
believes in the perfect goodness and wisdom of 
God, necessarily believes that whatever God 
has thought fit to reveal cjii the subjec t of mor- 
als, must fulfil the requirements of utility in a 
supreme degree. But others besides utilitarians 
have been of opinion that the CJiristian revela- 
tion was intended, and is fitted, to inform the 
hearts and minds of mankind with a spirit 
which should enable them to find for them- 
selves what is right, and incline them to do it 
when found, rather than to tell them, except 
in a very general way, what it is; and that wc 
need a doctrine of ethics, carefully followed 
out, to inter fjret to us the w^illof Goci. Whether 
this opinion is correct or not, it is superfluous 
here to discuss; since whatever aid religion, 
either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical 
investigation, is as open to tlie utilitarian mor- 
alist as to any other. He can use it as the testi- 
mony of God to the usefulness or hurtfulness 
of any given course of action, by as good a 
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right as others can use it for the indication of 
a transcendental law, having no connection 
with usefulness or with happiness. 

Again, Utility is often summarily stigma- 
tised as an immoral doctrine by giving it the 
name of Expediency, and taking advantage of 
the popular use of that term to contrast it 
with Principle. But the Expedient, in the sense 
in which it is opposed to the Right, generally 
means that which is expedient for the p^ir- 
ticular interest of the agent himself; as when a 
minister sacrifices the interests of his country 
to keep himself in place. When it means any- 
thing better than this, it means that which is 
expedient for some immediate object, some 
temporary purpose, but which violates a rule 
whose observance is expedient in a much 
higher degree. The Expedient, in this sense, in- 
stead of being the same thing w’ith the useful, 
is a branch of ihe hurtful. Thus, it would often 
be expedient, lor the purpose of getting over 
some momentary embarrassment, or attaining 
some objc^ct immediately useful to ourselves or 
others, to tell a lie. But inasmuch as the culti- 
vation in ourselves of a sensitive feeling on the 
subject of veracity, is one of the most useful, 
and the cnfeeblemciu of that feeling one of 
the most hurtful, things to which our conduct 
can be instrumental; and inasmuch as any. 
even unintentional, desiation from truth, docs 
that much towards weakening the trustworthi- 
ness of human assertion, which is not only the 
principal support of all present sricial well- 
being, but the insullic icncy of which does more 
than any one thing that can be named to keep 
back c i\ ilisaiion. virtue, everything on which 
human happiness on the largest scale depends: 
we feel that the siolaiion, for a present ad- 
vaiuage, of a rule of such transcendant ex- 
pediency, is not expedient, and that he who, 
for the sake of a convenience to himself or to 
some other individual, does what depends on 
him to deprive mankind of the good, and in- 
flict upon them the evil, involved in the great- 
er or less reliance w hie h they can place in each 
other’s word, acts the part of one of their worst 
enemies. Yet that even this rule, sacred as it is, 
admits of possible exceptions, is acknowledged 
by all moralists; the chief of which is when the 
withholding c^f some fact (as of information 
from a malefactor, or of bad news from a per- 
son dangerously ill) would save an individual 
(especially an individual other than oneself) 
from great and utimeritcd evil, and when the 
withholding can only be effected by denial. 
But in order that the exception may not cx- 
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tend itself beyond the need, and may have the 
least possible effect in weakening reliance on 
veracity, it ought to be recognised, and, if pos- 
sible, its limits defined; and if the principle of 
utility is good for anything, it must be good 
for weighing these conflicting utilities against 
one another, and marking out the region with- 
in which one or the other preponderates. 

Again, defenders of utility often find them- 
selves called upon to reply to such objections 
as this— that there is not time, previous to ac- 
tion, for calculating and weighing the effects 
of any line of conduct on the general happi- 
ness. This is exactly as if any one were to say 
that it is impossible to guide our conduct by 
Christianity, because there is not time, on 
every occasion on which anything has to be 
done, to read through the Old and New 'Fes- 
taments. The answer to the objection is, that 
there has been ample time, namely, the whole 
past duration of the human species. During all 
that time, mankind have been learning by ex- 
perience the tendencies of actions; on which 
experience all the prudence, as well as all the 
morality of life, are dependent. People talk as 
if the commencement of this course of experi- 
ence had hitherto been put off. and as if, at the 
moment when some man feels templed to med- 
dle with the property or life of another, he had 
to begin considering for the first time whether 
murder and theft are injurious to human hap- 
piness. Even then I do not think that he 
would find the question very puzzling; but, 
at all events, the matter is now done to his 
hand. 

It is truly a wdiirfisiral supposition that, if 
mankind were agreed in considering utility 
to be the test of morality, they would remain 
without any agreement as to what is useful, 
and would take no measures for having their 
notions on the subject taught to the young, 
and enforced by law and opinion. I'here is no 
difficulty in proving any ethical standaid what- 
ever to work ill, if we suppose universal idiocy 
to be conjfjined with it; but on any hypothesis 
short of that, mankind must by this time have 
acc]uired positive beliefs as to the effects of 
some actions on their happiness; and the be- 
liefs which have thus come down are the rules 
of morality for the multitude, and for the phi- 
losopher until he has succeeded in finding bet- 
ter. That philosophers might easily do this, 
even now, on many subjects; that the received 
code of ethics is by no means of divine right; 
and that mankind have still much to learn as 
to the effects of actions on the general happi- 


ness, I admit, or rather, earnestly maintain. 
I'hc. corollaries from the principle of utility, 
like the precepts of every practical art, admit 
of indefinite improvement, and, in a progres- 
sive state of the human mind, their improve- 
ment is perpetually going on. 

But to consider the rules of morality as im- 
provable, is one thing; to pass over the inter- 
mediate generalisations entirely, and endeav- 
our to test each individual action directly by 
the first principle, is another. It is a strange 
notion that the acknowdedgment of a first prin- 
ciple is inconsistent with the admission of 
secondary ones. To inform a traveller respect- 
ing the place of his ultimate destination, is 
not to forbid the use of landmarks and direc- 
tion-posts on the way. The proposition that 
happiness is the end and aim of morality, docs 
not mean that no road ought to be laid down 
to that goal, or that persons going thither 
shoidd not be advised to take one direction 
rather than another. Men really ought to leave 
off talking a kind of nonsense on this subject, 
w'hith they would neither talk nor listen to on 
other matters of practical concernment. No- 
body argues that the art of navigation is not 
founded on astronomy, because sailors cannot 
wail to calculate the Nautical Almanack. Be- 
ing rational creatures, they go to sea with it 
ready calculated; and all rational creatures go 
out upon the sea ol life with their minds made 
up on the comiiion'‘questions of right and 
wrong, as well as on many of the far more dif- 
ficult ciuestions of wise and foolish. And this, 
as long as foresight is a human cpiality, it is to 
be presumed they will continue to do. What- 
ever we adopt as the lundamental principle 
of morality, w^c require subordinate principles 
to apply it by: the impossibility of doing with- 
out them, being common to all systems, can 
afford no argument against any one in par- 
ticular; but gravely to argue as if no suili 
secondary principles could be had, and as if 
mankind had remained till now, and always 
must remain, without drawing any general 
conclusions from the experience of human 
life, is as high a pilch, 1 think, as absurdity has 
ever reatbcfl in philosophical controversy. 

The remainder of the stock arguments 
against utilitarianism mostly consist in laying 
to its charge the common infirniilies of human 
nature, and the general difficulties which em- 
barrass conscientious persons in shaping their 
course through life. We are told that a utili- 
tarian will be apt to make his own particular 
case an exception to moral rules, and, when 
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Chapter 5 

Of the Ultimate Sanction of the 
Principle of Utility 


under temptation^ will sec a utility in the 
breach of a rule, greater than he will see in its 
observance. But is utility the only creed which 
is able to furnish us with excuses for evil 
doing, and means of cheating our own con- 
science? They are afforded in abundance by 
all doctrines which recognise as a fact in mor- 
als the existence of conflicting considerations; 
which all doctrines do, that have been believed 
by sane persons. It is not the fault of any creed, 
but of the complicated nature of human af- 
fairs, that rules of conduct canncjt be so framed 
as to require no exceptions, and that hardly 
any kind of action can safely be laid down as 
either alw’ays obligatory or always condemna- 
ble. I'hcrc is no ethical creed which does not 
temper the rigidity of its laws, Ijy giving a 
certain latitude, under the mrmil responsibil- 
ity of the agent, for accommodation to pecu- 
liarities of circumstancf?s; and under every 
creed, at the opening thus made, self-deception 
and dishonest casuistry get in. T here exists no 
moral system under which there* ch) not arise 
iiiK*c|,r''^»cal cases of conflicting obligation. 
T hese are the real difficulties, the knotty points 
both in the theory of ethics, and in ihe con- 
scientious guidance of personal conduct. They 
arc overcome practically, with greater or with 
less success, according to the intellect and vir- 
tue of the individual; but it can liardly he pre- 
tended that any one will be the lt*ss cjualified 
for dealing with them, from possessing an ulti- 
mate standard to which conflicting rights and 
duties can be referred. If utility is the ultimate 
source of moral obligations, utility may be in- 
voked to decide between them wlien tlieir de- 
mands arc incompatible. T hough the applica- 
tion of the standard may be cliiruiilt, it is bet- 
ter than none at all: while in other systems, 
the moral laws all claiming independent au- 
thority, there is no common umpire eniitlcxl to 
interfere between them; their claims to prece- 
dence one? over another rest on little better 
than sc^phistry, and unless determined, as they 
generally are, by the unacknowledged influ- 
ence of considerations of utility, afford a free 
scope for the action of personal desires and 
partialities. We must remember that ' My in 
these cases of conflict between secondar> prin- 
ciples is it requisite that first principles should 
be appealed to. There is no case of moral ob- 
ligation in which some secondary principle is 
not involved; and if only one, there can sel- 
dom be any real doubt which one it is, in the 
mind of any person by whom the principle 
itself is recognised. 


The question is often asked, and properly so, 
in regard to any supposed moral standard— 
What is its sanction? what are the motives to 
obey it? or more specifically, what is the source 
of its obligation? whence does it derive its 
binding force? It is a necessary part of moral 
philosophy to provide the answer to this ejues- 
tion; which, though frequently assuming the 
shape of an cibjection to the utilitarian moral- 
ity, as if it had sc:)me special applicability to 
that above others, really arises in regard to all 
slaridards. It arises, in fact, whenever a person 
is called on to adopt a standard, or refer mo- 
rality to any basis on w'hich he has nor been 
accustomed to rest it. For the customary moral- 
ity, that W'hich education and opinion have 
consecrated, is the only one w'hich presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of being in 
itself obligatory; and when a person is asked 
to believe that this morality derwes its obliga- 
tion from some general jirinciplc round which 
custom lias not thrown the same lialo, the as- 
sert ion is to him a paradox; the supposed cor- 
ollaries seem to have a more binding force than 
the original theorem; the superstructure seems 
to stand better without, than w'ith, w’hat is 
represented as its foundation. He says to him- 
self, 1 feel that I am bound not to rob or mur- 
der, betray or deceive: but w’hy am I bound to 
promote the general happiness? If my own 
happiness lies in something else, w'hy may I 
not g:'e that the preference? 

If the view’ adopted by the utilitarian phi- 
losophy of the nauireof the moral sense be cor- 
rect, tills dilluulty will ahvays present itself, 
until the influences w’hich form moral char- 
acter have taken the same hold of the prin- 
ciple W’hich they have taken of some of the 
consequences— until, by the improvement of 
education, the feeling of unity with our fellow- 
creatures shall be (what it cannot be denied 
that Christ intended it to be) as deeply rooted 
in our char.icter, and to our owm consciousness 
as completely a part of our nature, as the hor- 
ror of crime is in an ordinarily w'ell brought 
up )Oung person. In the meantime, however, 
the clilficulty has no peculiar application 10 
the doctrine of utility, but is inherent in every 
attempt to analyse morality and reduce it to 
principles; which, unless the principle is al- 
ready in men's minds invested with as much 
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sacredness as any of its applications, always 
seems to divest them of a part of their sanctity. 

The principle of utility either has, or there 
is no reason why it might not have, all the 
sanctions which belong to any other system of 
morals. Those sanctions arc either external 
or internal. Of the external sanctions it is not 
necessary to speak at any length. They are, the 
hope of favour and the fear of displeasure, 
from our fellow creatures or from the Ruler 
of the Universe, along with whatever we may 
have of sympathy or affection for them, or of 
love and awe of Him, inclining us to do his 
will independently of selfish consequences. 
There is evidently no reason wliy all these mo- 
tives for observance should not attach them- 
selves to the utilitarian morality, as completely 
and as powerfully as to any other. Indeed, 
those of them which refer to our fellow crea- 
tures are sure to do so. in proportion to the 
amount of general intelligence; for whether 
there be any other ground of moral obliga- 
tion than the general happiness or not, men 
do desire happiness; and however imperfect 
may be their own practice, they desire and 
commend all conduct in others towards them- 
selves, by which they think their happiness is 
promoted. With regard to the religious mo- 
tive, if men believe, as most profess to do, in 
the goodness of God, those who think that con- 
duciveness to the general happiness .is the es- 
sence, or even only the criterion of g(x>d, must 
necessarily believe that it is also that which 
God approves. The whole force therefore of ex- 
ternal reward and punishment, whether phys- 
ical or moral, and whether proceeding from 
God or from our fellow men, together with all 
that the capacities of human nature admit of 
disinterested devotion to either, become avail- 
able to enforce the utilitarian morality, in pro- 
portion as that morality is recognised; and the 
more powerfully, the more the appliances of 
education and general cultivation are bent to 
the purpose. 

So far as to external sanctions. The internal 
sanction of duty, whatever our standard of 
duty may be, is one and the same— a feeling 
in our own mind; a pain, more or less intense, 
attendant on violation of duty, which in prop- 
erly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more 
serious cases, into shrinking from it as an im- 
possibility. This feeling, when disinterested, 
and connecting itself with the pure idea of 
duty, and not with some particular form of it, 
or with any of the merely accessory circum- 
stances, is the essence of Conscience; though 


in that complex phenomenon as it actually 
exists, the simple fact is in general all en- 
crusted over with collateral associations, de- 
rived from sympathy, from love, and still more 
from fear; from all the forms of religious 
feeling; from the recollections of childhood 
and of all our past life; from self-esteem, desire 
of the esteem of others, and occasionally even 
self-abasement. This extreme complication is, 
I apprehend, the origin of the sort of mystical 
character w'hich, by a tendency of the human 
mind of which there are many other examples, 
is apt to be attributed to the idea of moral 
obligation, and which leads people to believe 
that the idea cannot possibly attach itself to 
any cither objects than those which, by a sup- 
posed mysterious law, are found in our pres- 
ent experience to excite it. Its binding force, 
however, consists in the existence cif a mass 
of feeling which must be broken through in 
order to do what violates our standard of 
right, and w'hich, if we do nevertheless violate 
that standard, will probably have to be en- 
countered afterwards in the form of remorse. 
Whatever theory we have of the nature or 
origin of const ience, this is what essentially 
constitutes it. 

7'he ultimate sanction, therefore, of all mo- 
rality (external motives apart) being a sub- 
jective feeling in our own minds, I see nothing 
embarrassing to those whose standard is util- 
ity, in the question, what is the sanction of that 
particular standard? We may answer, the same 
as of all other moral standards— the conscien- 
tious feelings of mankind. Undoubtedly this 
sanction has no binding elTicacy on those who 
do not possess the feelings it appeals to; but 
neither will these persons be more obedient to 
any other moral principle than to the utili- 
tarian one. On them morality of any kind has 
no hold but through the external sanctions. 
Meanwhile the feelings exist, a fact in human 
nature, the reality of which, and the great 
power with which they are capable of acting 
on those in w^hom they have been duly cidti- 
vated, are proved by experience. No reason has 
ever been shown why they may not be culti- 
vated to as great intensity in connection with 
the utilitarian, as with any other rule of mor- 
als. 

There is, I am aware, a disposition to be- 
lieve that a person who sees in moral obliga- 
tion a transcendental fact, an objective real- 
ity belonging to the province of ‘‘Things in 
themselves,” is likely to be more obedient to 
it than one who believes it to be entirely sub- 
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jective, having its seat in human conscious- 
ness only. But whatever a person's opinion may 
be on this point of Ontology, the force he is 
really urged by is his own subjective feeling, 
and is exactly measured by its strength. No 
one's belief that duty is an objective reality is 
stronger than the belief tliat God is so; yet 
the belief in God, apart from tlic expectation 
of actual reward and punishment, only oper- 
ates on conduct through, and in proportion to, 
the subjective religious feeling. 'I hc sanction, 
so far as it is disinterested, is always in the 
mind itself; and the notion therefore of the 
transcendental moralists must be, that this 
sanction will not exist in the mind unless it 
is believed to have its root out of the mind; 
and that if a person is able to say to himself. 
This which is restraining me, and ^vhich is 
called my conscience, is only a feeling in my 
owm mind, he may possibly draw the conclu- 
sion that when the feeling ceases the obliga- 
tion ceases, and that if he find the feeling 
inconvenient, he may disregard it. and en- 
dcavoiu to get rid of it. But is this danger 
confined to the utilitarian morality? Does the 
belief that moral obligation has its scat outside 
the mind make the feeling of it too strong to 
be got rid of? The fact is so far otherwise, that 
all moralists admit and lament the ease w^ith 
which, in the generality of minds, conscience 
can be silenced or stifled. 7 he c^uestion. Need 
I obey iiiy conscience? is ejuite as often put to 
themselves by persons who never heard of the 
principle of utility, as by its adherents. 71iosc 
whose conscientious feelings are so weak as 
to allow of their asking this cjueslion, it they 
answer it affirmatively, will not do so because 
they believe in the transcendental theory, but 
because of the external sanctions. 

It is not neces.sary, for the present purpose, 
to decide whether the feeling of duty is in- 
nate or implanted. Assuming it to be innate, 
it is an open question to what objects it natu- 
rally attaches itself; for the philosophic sup- 
porters of that theory are now' agreed that the 
intuitive perception is of principles of moral- 
ity and not of the details. If there be anything 
innate in the matter, 1 see no reason W'l'v the 
feeling which is innate should not be that of 
regard to the pleasures and pains of others. 
If there is any principle of morals which is 
intuitively obligatory, I should say it must be 
that. If so, tlie intuitive ethics w'ould coincide 
with the utilitarian, and there would be no 
further quarrel between them. Even as it is, 
the intuitive moralists, though they believe 
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that there are other intuitive moral obliga- 
tions, do already believe this to be one; for 
they unanimously hold that a large portion 
of morality turns upon the consideration due 
to the interests of our fellow-creatures. There- 
fore, if the belief in the transcendental origin 
of moral obligation gives any additional ef- 
ficacy to the internal sanction, it appears to 
me that the utilitarian principle has already 
the benefit of it. 

On the other hand, if, as is my own belief, 
the moral feelings are not innate, but acquir- 
ed, they are not for that reason the less natural. 
It is natural to man to speak, to reason, to 
build cities, to cultivate the ground, though 
these arc acquired faculties. The moral feel- 
ings are not indeed a part of our nature, in 
the sense of being in any perceptible degree 
present in all of us; but this, unhappily, is a 
fact admitted by those wiio believe the most 
strenuously in their transcendental origin. 
Like the other acquired capacities above re- 
ferred to, the moral faculty, if not a part of 
our nature, is a natural outgrowth from it; 
capable, like them, in a certain small degree, 
of springing up spontaneously; and suscepti- 
ble of being brought by cultivation to a high 
degree of development. Unhappily it is also 
susceptible, by a sufficient use of the external 
sane tions and of the force of early impressions, 
of being cultiiated in almost any direction; so 
that there is hardly anything so absurd or so 
mischievous ihat it may not, by means of these 
influences, be made to act on the human mind 
with all the authority of conscience. To doubt 
that the same potent y might be given by the 
same niu.ms to ihe principle of utility, even if 
it had no foundation in human nature, w’ould 
be flying in the face of all c.xperience. 

But moral associations which are wholly of 
artificial creation, when intellectual culture 
goes on. yield by degrees to the dissolving force 
of analysis: and if the feeling of duty, w'hen 
associated w’ith utility, would appear equally 
arbitrary; if there w’ere no leading department 
of our nature, no powerful class of sentiments, 
w'ith which that association w'ould harmonise, 
which would make us feel it congenial, and in- 
cline us not only to foster it in others (for 
which wc have abundant interested motives), 
but aLso to cherish it in ourselves; if there w'ere 
not, in short, a natural basis of sentiment for 
utilitarian morality, it might well happen that 
this as.sociation alto, even after it had been 
implanted by education, might be analysed 
away. 
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But there is this basis of powerful natural 
sentiment; and this it is which, when once the 
general happiness is recognised as the ethical 
standard, will constitute the strength of the 
utilitarian morality. This Brm foundation is 
that of the social feelings of mankind; the de- 
sire to be in unity with our fellow creatures, 
which is already a powerful principle in hu- 
man nature, and happily one of those which 
tend to become stronger, even without express 
inculcation, from the influences of advancing 
civilisation. The social state is at once so nat- 
ural. so necessary, and so habitual to man, that, 
except in some unusual circumstances or by an 
effort of voluntary abstraction, he never con- 
ceives himself otherwise* than as a member of 
a body; and. .this association is riveted more 
and more, as mankind are further removed 
from the state of savage independence. Any 
condition, therefore, which is essential to a 
state of society, becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s conception 
of the state of things which he is born into, 
and which is the destiny of a hiiinan being. 

Now, society between human beings, except 
in the relation of master and slave, is mani- 
festly impossible on any other footing than 
that the interests of all are to be consulted. 
Society between cc[uals can only exist on the 
understanding that the interests of all are to 
be regarded equally. And since in all states of 
civilisation, every person, except an absolute 
monarch, has equals, every one is obliged to 
live on these terms with somebody; and in 
every age some advance is made towards a state 
in which it will be impossible to live perma- 
nently on other terms with anybody. In this 
way people grow up unable to conceive as 
possible to them a state of total disregard of 
other people's interests. They arc under a 
necessity of conceiving themselves as at least 
abstaining from all the gros.sc'r injuries, and 
(if only for their own protection) living in a 
state of constant protest against them. 'They 
are also familiar with the fact of co-operating 
with others and proposing to themselves a col- 
lective, not an individual interest as the aim 
(at least for the time being) of their actions. 
So long as they are co-operating, their ends are 
identified with those of others; there is at least 
a temporary feeling that the interests of others 
are their own interests. Not only docs all 
strengthening of social tics, and all healthy 
growth of society, give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in practically con- 
sulting the welfare of others; it also leads him 


to identify his feelings more and more with 
their good, or at least with an even greater de- 
gree of practical consideration for it. He 
comes, as though instinctively, to be conscious 
of himself as a being who of course pays re- 
gard to others. The good of others becomes to 
him a thing naturally and necessarily to be at- 
tended to, like any of the physical conditions 
of our existence. Now, whatever amount of 
this feeling a person has, he is urged by the 
strongest motives both of interest and of sym- 
pathy to demonstrate it, and to the utmost of 
his power encourage it in others; and even if 
he has none of it himself, he is as greatly in- 
terested as any one else that others should 
have it. Consequently the smallest germs of 
the feeling are laid hold of and nourished by 
the contagion of sympathy and the influences 
of education; and a complete web of corrobo- 
rative association is woven round it, by the 
powerful agency of the external sanctions. 

'Ibis mode of conceiving ourselves and hu- 
man life, as civilisation goes on, is felt to be 
more and more natural. Kvery step in political 
improvement renders it more so, by removing 
the sources of opposition f)f i merest, and level- 
ling those inecpialitics ol legal |>rivilegc be- 
tween individuals nr classes, owing to which 
there are large portions of mankind w'hose 
happiness it is still practicable to disregard. In 
an improving state of the human mind, the 
influences are constantly on the increase, 
w^hich tend to generate in each individual a 
feeling of unity with all the rest: which, if ])er- 
fccl, would make him never think of, or desire, 
any beneficial condition for himself, in the 
benefits of which they arc not included. If we 
now suppose this feeling of unity to be taught 
as a religion, and the whole force of c^ducation, 
of institutions, and of opinion, directed, as it 
once was in the case of religion, to make every 
person grow up from infancy surrounded on 
all sides both by the profession and the prac- 
tice of it, I think that no one, w'ho can realise 
this conception, will feci any misgiving about 
the sufficiency of the ultimate sanction for the 
Happiness morality. To any ethical student 
who finds die realisation difficult, I recom- 
mend, as a means of facilitating it, the second 
of M. Comte's two principal works, the Traite 
de Politique Positive. I entertain the strongest 
objections to the system of politics and morals 
set forth in that treatise; but I think it has 
superabundantly shown the possibility of giv- 
ing to the service of humanity, even without 
the aid of belief in a Providence, both the psy- 
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chological power and the social efficacy of a re- 
ligion; making it take hold of human life, and 
colour all thought, feeling, and action, in a 
manner of which the greatest ascendancy ever 
exercised by any religion may be but a type 
and foretaste; and of which the danger is. ncjt 
that it should be insufficient, but that it should 
be so excessive as to interfere unduly with hu- 
man freedom and individuality. 

Neither is it necessary to the feeling which 
constitutes the binding iorce of the utilitarian 
morality on thcjsc who recognise it. to wait for 
those sc^cial influences which would make its 
obligation felt by mankind at laige. In the 
comparatively early state of human advance- 
ment in which we now li\e, a person cannot 
indeed feel that entireness of sympathy with 
all others, which would make any real discord- 
ance in the general direction of their conduct 
ill life impossible; but already a perscjii in 
whom the social feeling is at all developed, 
cannot bring hiinselt to think ol the rest ot 
his fellow creatures as struggling rivals with 
him f^'r /.c means ot happiness, whom he 
must desire to sec defeated in their object in 
order that he may succeed in his. The deeply 
rooted conception which every individual even 
now has of him.seif as a social being, tends to 
make him feel it one of his naiiiral wants th it 
there should be harmony between his leclings 
and aims and those of his fellow creatures. If 
differences of opinion and of mental culture 
make it impossible for him to share many of 
their actual feelings— perhaps make him de- 
nounce and defy those feelings— he still needs 
to be conscious that his real aim and theirs do 
not conflict; that he is not opposing himself to 
w'hat they really wish ferr, namely their own 
good, but is, on the contrary, promoting it. 
This feeling in most individuals is much in- 
fcTior in strength to their selfish feelings, and 
is often wanting altogether. But to those who 
have it, it possesses all the characters of a 
natural feeling. It does not present iiselt to 
their minds as a superstition of educarion, or 
a law despotically imposed by the power of 
society, but as an attribute whic h it would not 
be well for them to be without. I'his coi • Ac- 
tion is the ultimate sanction of the greatest 
happiness morality. This it is which makes any 
mind, of well-clcvelopcxl feelings, w'ork w^ith, 
and not against, the outward motives to care 
for others, afforded by what I have called the 
external sanctions; and wiicn those sanctions 
arc wanting, or act in an opposite direction, 
constitutes in itself a powerful internal bind- 


ing force, in proportion to the sensitiveness 
and thoughtfulness of the character; since few 
but those whose mind is a moral blank, could 
bear to lay out their course of life on the plan 
of paying no regard to others except so far as 
their own private interest compels. 

Chapter 4 

Of what sort of Proof the Principle of 
Utility is Susceptible 

It has already been remarked, that questions 
of ultimate ends do not admit of proof, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. To be in- 
capable of proof by reasoning is common to all 
first principles; to the first premises of our 
knowledge, as well as to those of our conduct. 
But the former, being matters of fact, may be 
the subject of a direct appeal to the faculties 
w’hich judge of fact— namely, our senses, and 
our internal consciousness. Can an appeal be 
made to the same faculties on c|uestions of 
prac tical ends? Or by what other faculty is cog- 
nisance taken of them? 

Questions about ends are, in other words, 
questions what things are desirable. The utili- 
tarian doctrine is, that happiness is desirable, 
and the only thing desirable, as an end; all 
other things being only desirable as means to 
that end. \Vhat ought to be required of this 
doctrine— what conditions is it recjuisite that 
the doctrine should fulfil— to make good its 
claim to be believed? 

The oiilv proof capable of being given that 
an objec* visible, is that people actually see 
it. The only proof that a sound is audible, is 
that people hear it: and so of the other sources 
of our experience. In like manner, I appre- 
hend. the sole evidence it is possible to pro- 
duce that anything is desirable, is that people 
do actually desire it. If the end which the utili- 
tarian doctrine proposes to itself w’ere not, in 
theory and in practice, acknowledged to he an 
end, nothing could ever convince any person 
that it was so. No reasem can be given why the 
general happiiK^ss is desirable, except that each 
person, so far as tie believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, be- 
ing a fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is possible 
to recjuirc. that happiness is a good: that each 
person’s happiness is, a good to that person, 
and the general liappiness, therefore, a good to 
the aggregate of all persons. Happiness has 
made out its title as one of the ends of con- 
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duct, and consequently one of the criteria of 
morality. 

But it has not, by this alone, proved itself to 
be the sole criterion. To do that, it would 
seem, by the same rule, necessary to show, not 
only that people desire happiness, but that 
they never desire anything else. Now it is pal- 
pable that they do desire things whicli, in com- 
mon language, are decidedly distinguished 
from happiness. They desire, for example, vir- 
tue, and the absence of vice, no less really than 
pleasure and the absence of pain. The desire 
of virtue is not as universal, but it is as au- 
thentic a fact, as the desire of happiness. And 
hence the opponents of the utilitarian stand- 
ard deem that they have a right to infer that 
there are other ends of human action besides 
happiness, and that happiness is not the stand- 
ard of approbation and disapprobation. 

But does the utilitarian doctrine deny that 
people desire virtue, or maintain that virtue is 
not a thing to be desired? The very reverse. It 
maintains not only that virtue is to be desired, 
but that it is to be desired disinterestedly, f€)r 
itself. Whatever may be the opinion of utili- 
tarian moralists as to the original conditions 
by which virtue is made virtue; however they 
may believe (as they do) that actions and dis- 
positions are only virtuous because they pro- 
mote another end than virtue; yet this l>eing 
granted, and it having been decided, from 
considerations of this description, what is vir- 
tuous, they not only place virtue at the very 
head of the things which are good^as means to 
the ultimate end, Ixut they also recognise as a 
psychological fact the possibility of its being, 
to the individual, a good in itself, without 
l(K>king to any end beyond it; and hold, that 
the mind is not in a right stale, not in a state 
conformable to Utility, not in the state most 
conducive to the general happiness, unless it 
does love virtue in this manner— as a thing de- 
sirable in itself, even although, in the indi- 
vidual instance, it should not produce those 
other desirable consecjuences which it tends to 
produce, and on account of which it is held to 
be virtue. This opinion is not, in the smallest 
degree, a departure from the Happiness prin- 
ciple. The ingredients of happiness are very 
various, and each of them is desirable in itself, 
and not merely when considered as swelling 
an aggregate. The principle of utility does not 
mean that any given pleasure, as music, for 
instance, or any given exemption from pain, as 
for example health, is to be looked upon as 
means to a collective something termed happi- 


ness, and to be desired on that account. They 
are desired and desirable in and for them- 
selves; besides being means, they are a part of 
the end. Virtue, according to the utilitarian 
doctrine, is ncjt naturally and originally part 
of the end, but it is capable of becoming so; 
and in those who love it disinterestedly it has 
become so, and is desired and cherished, not 
as a means to happiness, but as a part of their 
happiness. 

To illustrate this farther, we may remember 
that virtue is not the only thing, originally a 
means, and which if it were not a means to 
anything else, w'ould be and remain indiffer- 
ent, but which by association with what it is a 
means to, comes to be desired for itself, and 
that UK) with the utmost intensity. What, for 
example, shall we say of the love of money? 
There is nothing originally more desirable 
about money than about any heap of glitter- 
ing pebbles. Its worth is solely that of the 
things which it will buy; the desires for other 
things than itself, which it is a means of grati- 
fying. Yet the love of money is not only one 
of the strongest moving forces of human life, 
but money is, in many cases, desired in and 
for itself; the desire to possess it is often strong- 
er than the desire to use it, and goes on in- 
creasing w’hen all the desires which point to 
ends beyond it, to be compassed by it, are fall- 
ing off. It may. then jbe said truly, that money 
is desired not for the sake of an end, but as 
part of the end. From being a means to happi- 
ness, it has come to be itself a principal in- 
gredient of the individuaTs conception of hap- 
piness. I'he same may be said of the ma jority 
of the great objects of human life— power, for 
example, or fame; exicpt that to each of these 
there is a certain amount of immediate pleas- 
ure annexed, which has at least the semblance 
of being naturally inherent in them; a thing 
ivhich cannot be said of money. Still, how^cver, 
the strongest natural attraction, both of power 
and of fame, is the immense aid they give to 
the attainment of our other wishes; and it is 
the strong association thus generated between 
them and all our objects of desire, which gives 
to the direct desire of them the intensity it 
often assumes, so as ii) some characters to sur- 
pass in strength all other desires. In these cases 
the means have becoihe a part of the end, and 
a more important part of it than any of the 
things which they are means to. What was 
once desired as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of happiness, has come to be desired for 
its own sake. In being desired for its own sake 
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it is, however, desired as part of happiness. 
The person is made, or thinks he would be 
made, happy by its mere possession; and is 
made unhappy by failure to obtain it. The de- 
sire of it is not a different thing from the de- 
sire of happiness, any more than the love of 
music, or the desire of health. They are in- 
cluded in happiness. They are some of the 
elements of which the desire of happiness is 
made up. Happiness is not an abstract idea, 
but a concrete whole; and these are some cjf 
its parts. And the utilitarian standard sanc- 
tions and approves their being so. Life would 
be a poor thing, very ill provided wiiii sources 
of happiness, if there were not this provision 
of nature, by which things originally indiffer- 
ent. but conducive to, or otherwise associated 
with, the satisfaction of our primitive desires, 
become in themselves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the primitive pleasures, both in 
permanency, in the space of human existence 
that they are capable of covering, and even in 
intensity. 

Virtue, -cv-ording to the utilitarian con- 
ception, is a good of this dcscriptifm. There 
was no original desire of it, or motive to it, 
save its conduciveness to pleasure, and espe- 
cially to protection from pain. But through the 
association thus formed, it may be felt a good 
in itself, and desired as such with as great in- 
tensity as any other good; and with this dif- 
ference between it and the love of money, of 
power, or of tame, that all of these may. and 
often do, render the individual noxious to the 
other members of the society to which he be- 
longs, w'hercas there is nothing which makes 
him so much a blessing to them as the cultiva- 
tion of the disinterested love of virtue. And 
consccpiently. the utilitarian standard, while 
it tolerates and approves those other ac([uired 
desires, up to the point beyond which they 
would be more injurious to the general happi- 
ness than promotivc of it, enjoins and reejuires 
the cultivation of the love of virtue up to the 
greatest strength possible, as being above all 
things important to the general happiness. 

It results from the preceding considerations, 
that there is in reality nothing desired exc* ’H 
happiness. Whatever is desired otherwise than 
as a means to some end beyond itself, and ulti- 
mately to happiness, is desired as itself a part 
of happiness, and is not desired for itself until 
it has become so. I'hose who desire virtue for 
its own sake, desire it either because the con- 
sciousness of it is a pleasure, or because the 
consciousness of being without it is a pain, or 
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for both reasons united; as in truth the pleas- 
ure and pain seldom exist separately, but al- 
most always together, the same person feeling 
pleasure in the degree of virtue attained, and 
pain in not having attained more. If one of 
these gave him no pleasure, and the other no 
pain, he would not love or desire virtue, or 
would desire it only for the other benefits 
which it might produce to himself or to per- 
sons whom he cared for. 

We have ncjw, then, an answer to the ques- 
tion. of what sort of proof the principle of 
utility is susceptible. If the opinion which I 
have now stated is psychologically true— if hu- 
man nature is so constituted as to desire noth- 
ing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
means of happiness, we can have no other 
proof, and W'e require no other, that these are 
the only things desirable. If so. happiness is the 
sole end of human action, and the promotion 
of it the test by w'hich to judge of all human 
conduct; from whence it necessarily follows 
that it must be the criterion of morality, since 
a part is included in the whole. 

And now to decide whether this is really so; 
w^hether mankind do desire nothing for itself 
but that which is a pleasure to them, or of 
which the absence is a pain; we have evidently 
arrived at a cjuestion of fact and experience, 
dependent, like all similar questions, upon 
evidence. It can only be determined by prac- 
tised scif-consciousness and self-observation, 
assisted by observation of others. I believe that 
these sources of evidence, impartially con- 
sulted, ^^ rli declare that desiring a thing and 
finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking 
of it as pamful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same 
phenomenon; in strictness of language, two 
different modes of naming the same psycholog- 
ical fact: that to think of an object as desirable 
(unless for the sake of its consctpicnces), and 
to think of it as pleasant, arc one and the same 
thing; and that to desire anything, except in 
proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a 
physical and metaphysical impossibility. 

So obvious does tliis appear to me, that I 
expect it w'ill hardly be disputed: and the ob- 
jection made will be. not that desire can pos- 
sibly be directed to anything ultimately except 
pleasure and exemption from pain, but that 
the will is a different thing from desire; that 
a person of confirmed virtue, or any other per- 
son whose purposes ^re fixed, carries out his 
purposes ivithout any thought of the pleasure 
he has in contemplating them, or expects to 
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derive from their fulfilment; and persists in 
acting on them, even though these pleasures 
are much diminished, by changes in his char- 
acter or decay of his passive sensibilities, or arc 
outweighed by the pains which the pursuit 
of the purposes may bring upon him. All this 
I fully admit, and have stated it elsewhere, as 
positively and emphatically as any one. Will, 
the active phenomenon, is a different thing 
from desire, the slate of passive sensibility, and 
though originally an offshoot from it, may in 
time take root and detach itself from the par- 
ent stock; so much so, that in the case of an 
habitual purpose, instead of \villing the thing 
because w»e desire it, we often desire it only 
because we will it. This, however, is but an 
instance of that familiar fact, the power of 
habit, and is nowise confined to the case of vir- 
tuous actions. Many indifferent things, which 
men originally did from a motive of some sort, 
they continue to do from habit. Sometimes 
this is done uncc^nsciously, the consciousness 
coining only after the action: at other times 
with conscious volition, but volition which 
has become habitual, and is put in operation 
by the force of habit, in opposition perhaps 
to the deliberate preference, as often haj>pens 
with those who have contracted habits of vi- 
cious or hurtful indulgence. 

Third and last comes the case in which the 
habitual act of will in the individual instance 
is not in contradiction to the general inten- 
tion prevailing at other times, but in fulfil- 
ment of it; as in the case of the p(!rson of con- 
firmed virtue, and of all who pursue deliber- 
ately and consistently any determinate end. 
The distinction between will and desire thus 
understood is an authentic and highly impor- 
tant psychological fact; but the tact consists 
solely in this— that will, like all other parts of 
our constitution, is amenable to habit, and 
that we may will from habit w'hat we no longer 
desire tor itself, or desire only because we 'ivill 
it. It is not the less true that will, in the be- 
ginning, is entirely produced by desire; in- 
cluding in that term the repelling influence of 
pain as w^ell as the attractive one of pleasure. 
Let us take into consideration, no longer the 
person who has a confirmed will to do right, 
but him in whom that virtuous will is still 
feeble, conquerable by temptation, and not to 
be fully relied on; by what means can it be 
strengthened? How can the will to be virtuous, 
where it docs not exist in sufficient force, be 
implanted or awakened? Only by making the 
person desire virtue— by making him think of 


it in a pleasurable light, or of its absence in a 
painful one. It is by associating the doing right 
with pleasure, or the doing wrong with pain, 
or by eliciting and impressing and bringing 
home to the person’s experience the pleasure 
naturally involved in the one or the pain in 
the other, that it is possible to call forth that 
will to be virtuous, which, when confirmed, 
acts without any thought of either pleasure or 
pain. Will is the child of desire, and passes <jut 
of the dominion of its parent only to come un- 
der that of habit. That which is the result of 
habit affords no presumption of being intrinsi- 
cally good; and there would be no reason for 
wishing that the purpose of virtue should be- 
come independent of pleasure and pain, were 
it not that the influence ot the pleasurable and 
painful associations which prompt to virtue is 
not siiffic ieiitly to be depended on for uneiring 
constancy of action until it has acquired the 
support of habit. Both in feeling and in con- 
duct, habit is the only thing wliich inq^arts 
certainty; and it is because f>f the iinporiance 
to others of being able to rely absolutely on 
one’s feelings and conduct, and to oneself of 
being able to rely on one’s own, that the will 
to do right ought to be cultivated into this 
habitual independence. In other words, this 
state ol the w'ill is a means to good, not intrin- 
sically a good: and docs not contradict the doc- 
trine that nothing is a good to hiirrian beings 
but in so far as it is either itself pleasurable, or 
a means of attaining pleasure or averting pain. 

But if this doctiine be true, the principle 
of utility is proved. Whether it is so or not, 
must now be left to the consideration of the 
thoughtful reader. 

Chapter^ 

On the Connection between Justice 
and Utility 

In am. ages of speculation, one of the strongest 
obstacles to the reception of the doctrine tliat 
Utility or Happiness 's the criterion of right 
and wrong, has been drawn from the idea of 
Justice. The powerful sentiment, and appar- 
ently clear perception, w'hich that word recalls 
with a rapidity and certainty resembling an 
instinct, have seemed to the majority of think- 
ers to point to an inherent quality in things; to 
show that the Just must have an existence in 
Nature as something absolute, generically 
distinct from every variety of the Expedient, 
and, in idea, opposed to it, though (as is com- 
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nionly acknowledged) never, in the long run, 
disjoined from it in fact. 

In the case of this, as of our other moral sen- 
timents, there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the question of its origin, and that of its 
binding force. That a feeling is bestowed on us 
by Nature, does not necessarily legitimate all 
its promptings. The feeling of justic c might be 
a peculiar instinct, and might yet require, like 
our other instincts, to be con trolled and en- 
lightened by a higher reason. If we have intel- 
lectual instincts, leading us to judge in a par- 
ticular way, as well as animal instincts that 
prompt us to act in a particular way. there is 
no necessity that the former shrjuld be more 
infallible in their sphere than the latter in 
theirs: it may as well happen that wrong judg- 
ments are occasionally suggested by those, as 
wrong actions by these. But thciiigli it is one 
thing to believe that we have natural feelings 
of justice, and another to acknowledge them 
as an ultimate criterion of conduct, these twe* 
opinions arc very closely connected in point 
of fact Mr? »Vind are always predisposed to be- 
lieve that any subjective feeling, not otherwise 
accounted lor, is a revelation of some cjbjec- 
tive reality. Our present object is to determine 
whether the reality, to w'hich the feeling of jus- 
tice c orrespcjiids, is one which needs any such 
special revelation; whether the justice or in- 
justice of an action is a thing intrinsically pe- 
cidiai, and distinct from all its other cpialities, 
or only a combination of c ertain of those qual- 
ities, presented under a peculiar aspect. For 
the purpose of this iinpiiry it is practically im- 
portant to consider whether the feeling itself, 
of justice and injustice, is mi generis like our 
sensations of colour and taste, or a derivative 
feeling, formc'd by a combination of others. 
And this it is the more essential to examine, as 
pc'ople arc in general willing enough to allow, 
that objectively the dictates of Justic e coincide 
with a part of the field of General Expc?dieiicy; 
but inasmuch as the subjective mental feeling 
of Justice is diflerenl from that which com- 
monly attaches to simple expediency, and. ex- 
cept in the extreme cases of the latter, is far 
more imperative in its demands, people find it 
diffic ult to see, in Justice, only a particular kind 
or branch of general utility, and think that its 
superior bincling force requires a totally dif- 
ferent origin. 

To throw light upon this cjiiestion, it is nec- 
essary tcj attempt to ascertain what is the dis- 
tinguishing character of justice, or of injustice: 
what is the quality, or whether there is any 


quality, attributed in common to all modes of 
conduct designated as unjust (for justice, like 
many other moral attributes, is best defined by 
its opposite), and distinguishing them from 
sue h modes of cc^nduct as are disapproved, but 
withciut having that particular epithet of dis- 
approbation applied to them. If in everything 
which men are accustomed to characterise as 
just or unjust, some one common attribute or 
collection of attributes is always present, wc 
may judge whether this particular attribute or 
combination of attributes would be capable of 
gathering round it a sentiment of that peculiar 
character and intensity by virtue of the general 
laws of our emotional constitution, or whether 
the sentiment is inexplicable, and requires to 
be regarded as a special provision of Nature. 
If we find the former to be the case, w’e shall, 
in resolving this question, have resolved also 
the main problem: if the latter, we shall have 
to seek for some other mode of investigating it. 

To find the common attributes of a variety 
of objee ts, it is necessary to begin by surveying 
the oi>jects themselves in the concrete. Let us 
diercfcjre advert successively to the various 
modes of action, and arrangements of human 
affairs, which are classed. by universal or widely 
spread opinion, as Just or as Unjust. The things 
well known to excite the sentiments associated 
with those names arc of a very multifarious 
character. I shall pass them rapidly in rcview% 
without studying any particular arrangement. 

In the first place, it is mostly considered un- 
just to th prive any one of his personal liberty, 
his piopertv, or any cither thing which belongs 
to him by l.iw'. Here, therefcire, is one instance 
of the application of the terms just and unjust 
in a pcrfc'ctly definite sense, namely, that it is 
just to respect, unjust to violate, the legal rights 
cif any one. But this judgment admits of sev- 
eral exceptions, arising from the other forms 
in which the notions of justice and injustice 
present themselves. For example, the person 
w'ho suffers the dcprivaticiii may (as the phrase 
is) have f of failed the rights which he is so de- 
pri\cd of: a case to which wv. shall return pres- 
ently. But also. 

Secondly; the legal rights of which he is de- 
prived, may be rights which ought not to have 
belonged to him; in other w'ords, the law w’hich 
confers on him these rights, may be a bad law\ 
When it is so, or w^hen,( which is the same thing 
for our purpose) it is supposed to be so, opin- 
ions will differ as to the justice or injustice of 
infringing it. Some maintain that no law, how'- 
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ever bad, ought to be disobeyed by an Individ' 
ual citizen; that his opposition to it, if shown 
at all, should only be shown in endeavouring 
to get it altered by competent authority. This 
opinion (which condemns many of the most 
illustrious benefactors of mankind, and would 
often protect pernicious institutions against 
the only weapons which, in the state of things 
existing at the time, have any chance of suc- 
ceeding against them) is defended, by those 
who hold it, on grounds of expediency; princi- 
pallyon thatof the importance, to the common 
interest of mankind, of maintaining inviolate 
the sentiment of submission to law. Other per- 
sons, again, hold the directly contrary opinion, 
that any la%v, judged to be bad, may blameless- 
ly be disobeyed, even though it be not judged 
to be unjust, but only inexpedient; while oth- 
ers would confine the licence of disobedience 
to the case of unjust laws; but again, some say, 
that all latvs w^liich are inexpedient are unjust; 
since every law imposes some restriction on the 
natural liberty of mankind, which restriction 
is an injustice, unless legitimated by tending 
to their good. Among these diversities of opin- 
ion, it seems to be universally admitted that 
there may be unjust laws, and that law, con- 
sequently, is not the ultimate criterion of jus- 
tice, but may give to one person a benefit, or 
impose on another an evil, which justice con- 
demns. When, how'ever, a law is thought to be 
unjust, it seems always to be regarded as being 
so in the same way in which a breach of law 
is unjust, namely, by infringing somebody’s 
right; which, as it cannot in this case be a legal 
right, receives a different appellation, and is 
called a moral right. We may say, therefore, 
that a second case of injustice consists in taking 
or withholding from any person that to which 
he has a moral right. 

Thirdly, it is universally considered just 
that each person should obtain that (whether 
good or evil) which he deserves; and unjust 
that he should obtain a good, or be made to 
undergo an evil, which he docs not deserve. 
This is, perhaps, the clearest and most em- 
phatic form in which the idea of justice is con- 
ceived by the general mind. As it involves the 
notion of desert, the question arises, what 
constitutes desert? Speaking in a general way, 
a person is understood to deserve good if he 
does right, evil if he does wrong; and in a more 
particular sense, to deserve good from those 
to whom he does or has done good, and evil 
from those to whom he does or has done evil. 
The precept of returning good for evil has 


never been regarded as a case of the fulfil- 
ment of justice, but as one in which the claims 
of justice are waived, in obedience to other 
considerations. 

Fourthly, it is confessedly unjust to break 
faith with any one; to violate an engagement, 
either express or implied, or disappoint expec- 
tations raised by our own conduct, at least if we 
have raised those expectations knowingly and 
voluntarily. Like the other obligations of jus- 
tice already spoken of, this one is not regarded 
as absolute, but as capable of being overruled 
by a stronger obligation of justice on the other 
side; or by such conduct on the part of the 
person concerned as is deemed to absolve us 
from our obligation to him, and to constitute 
a forfeiture of the benefit which he has been 
led to expect. 

Fifthly, it is, by universal admission, incon- 
sistent with justice to be partial; to show fa- 
vour or preference to one person over another, 
in matters to which favour and preference do 
not properly apply. Impartiality, however, docs 
not seem to be regarded as a duty in itself, but 
rather as instrumental to some other duty; for 
it is admitted that favour and preference are 
not always censurable, and indeed the cases in 
which they are condemned are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. A person %vould be more 
likely to be blamed than applauded for giv- 
ing his family or friends no superiority in good 
offices over strangers, when he could do so 
without violating any other duty; and no one 
thinks it unjust to seek one penson in prefer- 
ence to another as a fiiend, connection, or 
companion. Impartiality where rights are con- 
cerned is of course obligatory, but this is in- 
volved in the more general obligation of gi\- 
ing to every one his right. A tribunal, for ex- 
ample, must be impartial, because it is bound 
to award, without regard to any other con- 
sideration, a disputed object to the one of two 
parties who has the right to it. "I'here are other 
cases in which impartiality means, being sole- 
ly influenced by desert; as with those who, in 
the capacity of judges, preceptors, or parenisi 
administer reward and punishment as such. 
There arc cases, again, in which it means, being 
solely influenced by a>nsideration for the pub- 
lic interest; as in making a selection among 
candidates for a government employment. Im- 
partiality, in short, as an obligation of justice, 
may be said to mean, being exclusively influ- 
enced by the considerations which it is sup- 
posed ought to influence the particular case in 
hand; and resisting the solicitation of any 
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motives which prompt to conduct different 
from what those considerations would dictate. 

Nearly allied to the idea of impartiality is 
that of equality; which often enters as a com- 
ponent part both into the conception of jus- 
tice and into the practice of it, and, in the eyes 
of many persons, constitutes its essence. But 
in this, still more than in any other case, the 
notion of justice varies in different persons, 
and altways conforms in its variations to their 
notion of utility. Each person maintains that 
ccpiality is the dictate of justice, except where 
he thinks that expediency requires inecpiality. 
The justice of giving equal protection to the 
rights of all, is maintained by those who sup- 
port the most outrageous inequality in the 
rights themselves. Even in slave countries it 
is theoretically admitted that the rights of the 
slave, such as they are, ought to be as sacred as 
those of the master; and that a tribunal which 
fails to enforce them with equal strictness is 
wanting in justice; w^hile, at the same time, 
institutions which leave to the slave scarcely 
any rights »o enforce, are not deemed unjust, 
because they are not deemed inexpedient. 
I'hosc who think that utility requires distinc- 
tions of rank, do not consider it unjust that 
riclies and social privileges should be unequal- 
ly dispensed; but those who think this inequal- 
ity inexpedient, think it unjust also. Who- 
ever thinks that government is necessary, sees 
no injustice in as much inequality as is con- 
stituted by giving to the magistrate powers 
not granted to other people. Even among those 
who hold levelling doctrines, there arc as many 
questions of justice as there are differences of 
opinion about expediency. Some Communists 
consider it unjust that the produce of the la- 
bour of the cc^mmunity should be shared on 
any other principle than that of exact equal- 
ity: others think it just that those shouldl re- 
ceive most whose wants are greatest; while 
others hold that those who work harder, or 
who prculuce more, or whcjse services arc more 
valuable to the community, may justly claim 
a larger quota in the division of the produce. 
And the sense of natural justice may be plausi- 
bly appealed to in behalf of every one of th^:io 
opinions. 

Among so many diverse applications of the 
terra Justice, which yet is not regarded as am- 
biguous, it is a matter of some dilficuliy to seize 
the mental link which holds them together, 
and on which the moral sentiment adhering 
to the term essentially depends. Perhaps, in 
this embarrassment, some help may be derived 


from the history of the word, as indicated by 
its etymology. 

In most, if not in all, languages, the etymol- 
ogy of the word which corresponds to Just, 
points distinctly to an origin connected with 
the ordinances of law. Justum is a form of 
jussum, that which has been ordered. AUau»f 
comes directly from Slmf, a suit at law. Recht, 
from which came right and righteous, is syn- 
onymous with law. The courts of justice, the 
administration of justice, are the courts and 
the administration of law. La /wstice, in French, 
is the established term for judicature. I am 
not committing the fallacy imputed with some 
show of truth to Horne Tooke, of assumitig 
that a w'ord must still continue to mean w’hat 
it originally meant. Etymology is slight evi- 
dence of what the idea now signified is, but the 
very best evidence of how it sprang up. 7'here 
can, I think, be no doubt that the idee mere, 
the primitive element, in the formation of the 
notion of justice, was conformity to law. It 
constituted the entire idea among the Hebrews, 
up to the birth of Christianity; as might be 
expected in the case of a people whose laws 
attempted to embrace all subjects on which 
precepts were required, andw'ho believed those 
laws to be a direct emanation from the Su- 
preme Being. But other nations, and in partic- 
ular the Greeks and Romans, who knew that 
their laws had been made originally, and still 
continued to be made, by men, were not afraid 
to admit that those men might make bad laws; 
might do by law, the same things, and from 
the same motives, tvhich if done by individuals 
without tm sanction of law, would be called 
unjust. And hence the sentiment of injustice 
came u. be attached, not to all violations of 
law, but only to violations of such law's as 
ought to exist, including such as ought to 
exist, but do not; and to laws themselves, if 
supposed to be contrary to what ought to be 
law'. In this manner the idea of law and of its 
injunctions w'as still predominant in the no- 
tion of iusticc, even when the law's actually in 
force ceased to be accepted as the standard 
of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the idea of 
justice and its obligations as applicable to 
many things w'hicJi neither are, nor is it de- 
sired that they should be. regulated by law. 
Nobody desires that laws should interfere with 
the whole detail of priN^ate life; yet every one 
allows that in all daily conduct a person may 
and does show himself to be either just or un- 
just. But even here, the idea of the breach of 
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what ought to be law, still lingers in a modified 
shape. It would always give us pleasure, and 
chime in with our feelings of fitness, that acts 
which we deem unjust should be punished, 
though w'e do not always think it expedient 
that this should be done by the tribunals. We 
forego that gratification on account of inci- 
dental inconveniences. We should be glad to 
sec just conduct enforced and injustice re- 
pressed, even in the minutest details, if we were 
not, with reason, afraid of trusting the magis- 
trate with so unlimited an amount of power 
over individuals. When we think that a person 
is bound in justice to do a thing, it is an ordi- 
nary form of language to say, that he fiiight to 
be compelled to do it. We should be gratified 
to see the obligation enforced by anybody who 
had the power. If we see that its enforcement 
by law' would be inexpedient, we lament the 
impossibility, w'c consider the impunity given 
to injustice as an evil, and strive to make 
amends for it by bringing a strong expression 
of our own and the public disapprobation to 
bear upon the offender. Thus the idea of legal 
constraint is still the generating idea o£ the 
notion of justice, though undergoing several 
transformations before that notion, as it exists 
in an advanced state of society, becomes com- 
plete. 

"I'he above is, I think, a true account, as far 
as it goes, of the origin and progressive growth 
of the idea of justice. Hut we must observe, 
that it contains, as yet, nothing to distinguish 
that obligation from moral obligation in gen- 
eral. For the truth is, that the idea of penal 
sanction, which is the essence of law, enters 
not only into the conception of injustice, but 
into that of any kind of wrong. We do not 
call anything wrong, unless we mean to imply 
that a person ought to be punished in some w'ay 
or other for doing it; if not by law, by the opin- 
ion of his fellowcreatures; if not by opinion, 
by the reproaches of his own conscience. This 
seems the real turning point of the distinction 
between morality and simple expediency. It 
is a part of the notion of Duty in every one of 
its forms, that a person may rightfully be com- 
pelled to fulfil it. Duty is a thing which may 
be exacted from a person, as one exacts a debt. 
Unless we think that it may be exacted from 
him, we do not call it his duty. Reasons of 
prudence, or the interest of other people, may 
militate against actually exacting it; but the 
person himself, it is clearly understood, would 
not be entitled to complain. There are oilier 
things, on the contrary, which we wish that 


people should do, which we like or admire 
them for doing, perhaps dislike or despise 
them for not doing, but yet admit that they 
are not bound to do; it is not a case of moral 
obligation; we do not blame them, that is, we 
do not think that they are proper objects of 
punishment. How we come by these ideas of 
deserving and not deserving punishment, will 
appear, perhaps, in the sequel; but I think 
there is no doubt that this distinction lies at 
the bottom of the notions of right and wrong; 
that we call any conduct wrong, or employ, 
instead, some other term of dislike or dispar- 
agement, according as we think that the person 
ought, or ought not, to be punished for it; and 
we say, it would be right to do so and so, or 
merely that it w'ould be desirable or laudable, 
according as we would wish to sec the person 
whom it concerns, compelled, or only per- 
suaded and exhorted, to act in that manner.’ 

This, therefore, being the characteristic dif- 
ference which marks oil, not justice, but moral- 
ity in general, from the remaining provinces 
of Expediency and Worthiness: the character 
is still to be sought which distinguishes justice 
from other branches of morality. Now it is 
known that ethical writers divide moral duties 
into two classes, denoted by the ill-chosen ex- 
pressions, duties ot perfect and of imperfect 
obligation; the latter being those in which, 
though the act is obligatory, the particular 
occasions of performing it arc left to our t hoice; 
as in the case of charity or beneficence, which 
we are indeed bound to practise, but not to- 
wards any definite person, nor at any pre- 
scribed lime. In the inf>rc precise language of 
philosophic jurists, duties of perfect obligation 
arc those duties in virtue of which a torrela- 
tive riff hi resides in some person or persons: 
duties of imperfect obligation arc those moral 
obligations which do not give birth to any 
right. I think it will be found that this dis- 
tinction exactly coincides with that which 
exists between justice and the other obliga- 
tions of morality. In our survey of the vari-. 
ous popular acceptations of justice, the term 
appeared generally to involve the idea of a 
personal right— a clatm on the part of one or 
more individuals, like that which the law gives 
when it confers a proprietary or other legal 
right. Whether the injustice consists in de- 

’See ihis point enforced and illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Bain, in an admirable chapter (entitled **The 
Ethical Emotions, or the Moral Sense**), of the 
second of the two treatises composing his elabo- 
rate and profound work on the Mind. 
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priving a person of a possession, or in break- 
ing faith with him, or in treating him worse 
than he deserves, or worse than other people 
who have no greater claims, in each case the 
supposition implies two things— a wrong done, 
and some assignable person who is wronged. 
Injustice may also be done by treating a per- 
son better than others; but the wiong in this 
case is to his competitors, who are also assign- 
able persons. 

It seems to me that this feature in the case— 
a right in some person, correlative to the moral 
obligation— constitutes the specific: difterence 
between justice, and generosity or beneficence. 
Justice implies something which it is not only 
right to do, and wrong not to do, but which 
some individual person can claim from us as 
his moral right. No one has a moral right to 
our generosity or beneficence, because we arc 
not morally bound to practise those virtues 
towards any given individual. And it will be 
found with respect to this as to every correct 
definition, that the instances which seem to 
conflict, wun it are those w'hich most confirm 
it. For if a moralist attempts, as some have 
donc\ to make out that mankind generally, 
though not any given individual, have a right 
10 all the good wc can do ihem, he at once, by 
that thesis, includes generosity and beneficence 
within the category of justice. He is obliged 
to say, that our utmost exertions arc due to 
our fellow creatures, thus assimilating them to 
a ilebt; or that nothing less can be a sufficient 
returji for what society docs for us, thus class- 
ing the case as one of gratitutc; both of whi. h 
are acknowledged cases of justice. Wherever 
there is a right, the case is one of just ice, and not 
ol the virtue of benefic ence: and whoever does 
not place the distinction between justice and 
morality in general, where we have now placed 
it. will be found to make no distinction be- 
tween them at all, but to merge all morality 
in justice. 

Having thus endeavoured to determine the 
distinctive elements which enter into the com- 
position of the idea of justice, wc are ready 
to enter on the inc^uiry, whether the feel, g, 
which accompanies the idea, is attached to it 
by a special dispensation of nature, or whether 
it could have grown up, by any known laws, 
out of the idea itself; and in particular, whether 
it can have originated in considerations of gen- 
eral expediency, 

I conceive that the sentiment itself does not 
arise from anything which would commonly. 


or correctly, be termed an idea of expediency; 
but that though the sentiment does not. what- 
ever is moral in it does. 

We have seen that the two essential ingredi- 
ents in the sentiment of justice are, the desire 
to punish a person who has done harm, and 
the knowledge or belief that there is some 
definite individual or individuals to whom 
harm has been done. 

Now it appears to me, that the desire to 
punish a person who has done harm to some 
individual is a spontaneous outgrowth from 
two sentiments, both in the highest degree 
natural, and which either are or resemble in- 
stincts; the impulse of self-defence, and the 
feeling of sympathy. 

It is natural to resent, and to repel or re- 
taliate, any harm clone or attempted against 
ourselves, or against those with whom we sym- 
pathise 'I'he origin of this sentiment it is not 
necessary here to discuss. Whether it be an in- 
stinct or a result of intelligence, it is, we know, 
common to all animal nature; for every animal 
tries to hurt those who have hurt, or who it 
thinks are about to hurt, itself or its young. 
Human beings, on this point, only differ from 
other animals in two particulars. First, in being 
capable of sympathising, not solely w'ith their 
offspring, or, like some of the more noble 
animals, with some superior animal who is 
kind to them, hut with all human, and c\en 
W’ith all sentient, beings. Secondly, in having 
a more developed intelligence, which gives a 
wider range to the whole of their sentiments, 
whether v lf-regarding or sympathetic. By vir- 
tue of h.s superior intelligence, even apart 
from his superior range of sympathy, a human 
being ’s capable of apprehending a commu- 
nity of interest betw een himself and the human 
society of w'hich he forms a part, such that any 
conduct w’hich threatens the security of the 
society generally, is threatening to his owm. and 
calls forth his instinct (if instinct it be) of sell- 
defence. The same supermrity ol intelligence, 
joined to the pow’cr of sympathising with hu- 
man beings generally, enables him to attach 
himself to the rcjllcctive idea of his tribe, his 
country, or mankind, in such a manner that 
any act hurtful to them, raises his instinct of 
sympathy, and urges him to resistance. 

The sentiment of justice, in that one of its 
elements wiiich consists of the desire to punisli, 
is thus, I conceive, tire natural feeling of re- 
taliation or vengeance, rendered by intellect 
ami sympathy applicable to those injuries, that 
is, to those hurts, which wound us through, or 
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in common with, society at large. This senti- 
ment, in itself, has nothing moral in it; what 
is moral is, the exclusive subordination of it 
to the social sympathies, so as to wait on and 
obey their call. For the natural feeling would 
make us resent indiscriminately whatever any 
one does that is disagreeable to us; but when 
moralised by the social feeling, it only arts in 
the directions conformable to the general 
good: just persons resenting a hurt to society, 
though not otherwise a hurt to themselves, 
and not resenting a hurt to themselves, how- 
ever painful, unless it be of the kind which so- 
ciety has a common interest with them in the 
repression of. 

It is no objection against this doctrine to 
say, that when we feel our sentiment of justice 
outraged, we are not thinking of society at 
large, or of any collective interest, but only of 
the individual case. It is common enough cer- 
tainly, though the reverse of coinmendable, 
to feel resentment merely because we have 
suffered pain; but a person wlujse resentment 
is really a moral feeling, that is, who considers 
whether an act is blamable before he allows 
himself to resent it— such a person, though he 
may not say expressly to himself that he is 
standing up for the interest of society, certainly 
does feel that he is asserting a rule which is 
for the benefit of others as well as for his own. 
If he is not feeling this— if he is regarding the 
act solely as it affects him individually— he is 
not consciously just; he is not concerning him- 
self about the justice of his actions. This is 
admitted even by anti-utilitarian moralists. 
When Kant (as before remarked) propouiuls 
as the fundamental principle of morals, **So 
act, that thy rule of conduct might be adopted 
as a law by all rational beings," he virtually 
acknowledges that the interest of mankind col- 
lectively, or at least of mankind indiscrimi- 
nately, must be in the mind of the agent when 
conscientiously deciding on the morality of 
the act. Otherwise he uses words without a 
meaning: for, that a rule even of utter selfish- 
ness could not possibly be adopted by all ra- 
tional beings— that there is :iny insuperable 
obstacle in the nature of things to its adop- 
tion— cannot be even plausibly maintained. To 
give any meaning to Kant’s principle, the sense 
put upon it must be, that we ought to shape 
our conduct by a rule which all rational beings 
might adopt with benefit to their collective in- 
terest. 

To recapitulate: the idea of justice supposes 
two things; a rule of conduct, and a sentiment 


which sanctions the rule. The first must be 
supposed common to all mankind, and in- 
tended for their good. The other (the senti- 
ment) is a desire that punishment may be suf- 
fered by those who infringe the rule. There is 
involved, in addition, the conception of some 
definite person who suffers by the infringe- 
ment; whose rights (to use the expression ap- 
propriated to the case) arc violated by it. And 
the sentiment of justice appears to me to be, 
the animal desire to repel or retaliate a hurt 
or damage to oneself, or to those with whom 
one sympathises, widened so as to include all 
persons, by the human capacity of enlarged 
sympathy, and the human conception of in- 
telligent self-interest. From the latter elements, 
the feeling derives its morality; from the 
fcnnier, its peculiar impressiveness, and energy 
of self-assertion. 

1 have, throughout, treated the idea of a 
right residing in the injured person, and vio- 
lated by the injury, not as a separate element 
in the composition of the idea and sentiment, 
but as one of the forms in w^hich the other two 
elements clothe themselves. These elements 
arc, a hurt to some assignable person or per- 
sons on the one hand, and a demand for pun- 
ishment on the other. An examination of our 
own minds, I think, ivill show, that these two 
things include all that we mean when we speak 
of violation of a riglu» When we call anything 
a person’s right, wx mean that he has a valid 
claim on society to protect him in the ptisses- 
sion of it, cither by the force of law, or by 
that of education and opinion. If he has what 
we consider a sufficient claim, on whatever 
account, to have something giianinteed to him 
by society, we say that he has a right to it. If 
w'c desire to prove that anything does not be- 
long to him by right, w'e think this done as 
soon as it is admitted that society ought not to 
take measures for securing it to him, but should 
leave him to chance, or to his own exertions. 
Thus, a person is said to have a right to w'hat 
he can earn in fair professional competition; 
because society ought not to allow any other 
person to hinder him from endeavouring to 
earn in that manner as much as he can. But 
he has not a right to three hundred a-year, 
though he may happen to be earning it; be- 
cause society is not called on to provide that 
he shall earn that sum. On the contrary, if he 
owns ten thousand pounds three per cent, 
stock, he has a right to three hundred a-year; 
because society has come under an obligation 
to provide him with an income of that amoutu. 
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To have a right, then, is, I conceive, to have 
something which society ought to defend me 
in the possession of. If the objector goes on to 
ask. why it ought? I can give him no other 
reason than general utility. If that expression 
does not seem to convey a suflicient feeling of 
the strength of the obligation, nor to account 
for the peculiar energy of the feeling, it is 
because there goes to the composition of the 
sentiment, not a rational only, but also an 
animal element, the thirst for retaliation; and 
this thirst derives its intensity, as well as its mor- 
al justification, from the extraordinarily im- 
portant and impressive kind of utility which is 
c onceriied. The in terest involved is that of secu- 
rity, to every one’s feelings the most vital of 
all interests. All other earthly benefits are 
needed by one person, not needed by another; 
and many of them can, if net essaiy, be cheer- 
fully foregone, or replaced by something else; 
but security no human being can possibly do 
without; on it we depend lor all our immu- 
nity from evil, and for the whole value of all 
and every good, beyond the [)assing moment; 
since nothing but the gratification of the in- 
stant could be of any worth to us. il we could 
be deprived of anything the next instant by 
whoever was momentarily stronger than our- 
selves. Now’ this most indispensable of all nec- 
essaries, after physical nutriment, cannot be 
had, unless the machinery for providing it is 
kept unintemiittedly in active play. Our no- 
tion, therefore, of the claim w’e have on our 
fellow-creatures to join in making safe for us 
the very groundwork of our existence, gathcis 
feelings around it so much more intense than 
those concerned in any cjf the more common 
cases of utility, that the difference in degree 
(as is often the case in ps>chology) becomes a 
real difference in kind. 'I'he c laim assumes that 
character of absoluteness, that appaient in- 
finity, and incoinmcnsurability w'ith all other 
considerations, which constitute the distinc- 
tion between the feeling of right and wrong 
and that of ordinary expediency and inexpe- 
diency. The feelings concerned arc so power- 
ful. and we count so positively on finding a 
responsive feeling in others (all being ali^vv: 
interested), that ought and should grow into 
f/iusi, and recognised indispeiisability becomes 
a moral necessity, analogous to physical, and 
often not inferior to it in binding force. 

If the preceding analysis, or something re- 
sembling it, be not the correct account of die 
notion of justice; if justice be totally inde- 


pendent of utility, and be a standard per se, 
which the mind can recognise by simple intro- 
spection of itself; it is hard to understand w’hy 
that internal oracle is so ambiguous, and why 
so many things appear either just or unjust, 
according to the light in which they are re- 
garded. 

We arc continually informed that Utility is 
an uncertain standard, which every different 
person interprets differently, and that there 
is no safety but in the immutable, ineffaceable, 
and unmistakable dictates of Justice, which 
carry their evidence in themselves, and are 
independent of the fluctuations of opinion. 
One W'oulcl suppose from this that on ques- 
tions of justice there could he no controversy; 
that if W’e take that for our rule, ils application 
to any given case could lea\c us in as little 
doubt as a mathematical demonstration. So 
far is this from being the fact, that there is as 
much difference of opinion, and as much dis- 
cussion, about what is just, as about w’hat is 
useful to society. Not only have different na- 
tions and ituli vidua Is different notions of jus- 
tice. but in the mind of one and the same in* 
di\idual. justice is not some one rule, princi- 
ple, or maxim, but many, which do not always 
coincide in their dictates, and in choosing be- 
tween which, he is guided cither by some ex- 
traneous standard, or by his ow n personal pre- 
dilections. 

For instance, there are some who .say, that 
it is unjust to punish any one for the sake of 
example lo others; that punishment is just, 
only when i-ntended for the good of the sufferer 
himself. 0»«icrs maintain the extreme reverse, 
contending that lo punish persons w’ho have 
attained years of discretion, for their own bene- 
fit, is despotism and injustice, siruc if the mat- 
ter at issue is solely their own good, no one 
has a right to control their own judgment of 
it; but that they may justly be punished to 
prevent e\il to others, this being the exercise 
of the legitimate right of .self-defence. Mr. 
Owen, again, affirms that it is unjust lo pun- 
ish at all; for the criminal did not make his 
own character; ins education, and the circum- 
stances w'hich surrounded him, liave made him 
a criminal, and for these he is not responsible. 
All the.se opinions are extremely plausible; 
and so long as the question is argued as one of 
justice simply, w ithout going dow n to the prin- 
ciples which lie justice and arc the 

source of its authority, I am unable to see how 
any of these reasoners can be refuted. For in 
truth every one of the three builds upon rules 
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of justice confessedly true. The first appeals 
to the acknowledged injustice of singling out 
an individual, and making him a sacrifice, with- 
out his consent, for other people’s benefit. The 
second relies on the acknowledged justice of 
self-defence, and the admitted injustice of 
forcing one person to conform to another’s 
notions of tvhat constitutes his good. The 
Owenite invokes the admitted principle, that 
it is unjust to punish any one for what he can- 
not help. Each is triumphant so long as he is 
not compelled to take into consideration any 
other maxims of justice than the one he has 
selected; but as soon as their several maxims 
arc brought face to face, each disputant seems 
to have exactly as much to say for himself as 
the others. No one ot them can carry out his 
ow'ii notion of justice without trampling upon 
another equally binding. 

These are difficulties; they have always been 
felt to be such; and many devices have been 
invented to turn rather than to overcome 
them. As a refuge from the last of the three, 
men imagined wiiat they called the freedom 
of the will; fancying that they could not justify 
punishing a man w'hose will is in a thoroughly 
hateful state, unless it be supposed to have 
come into that state through no influence of 
anterior circumstances. To escape from the 
other difficulties, a favourite contrivance has 
been the fiction of a contract, whereby at some 
unknown period all the members of society en- 
gaged to obey the laws, and consented to be 
punished for any disobedience to them; there- 
by giving to their legislators the right, which 
it is assumed they would not otherwise have 
had. of punishing them, either for their own 
good or for that of society. 'This happy thought 
was considered to get rid of the whole diffi- 
culty,anci to legitimate the infliction of punish- 
ment, in virtue of ancjther received maxim of 
justice, Volenti non fit injuria; that is not un- 
just which is done with the consent of the per- 
son who is supposed to be hurt by it. 1 need 
hardly remark, that even if the consent were 
not a mere fiction, this maxim is not superior 
in authority to the others which it is brought 
in to supersede. It is, on the contrary, an in- 
structive .specimen of the loose and irregular 
manner in which .supposed principles of jus- 
tice grow up. This particular one evidently 
came into use as a help to the coarse exigencies 
of courts of law, which are sometimes obliged 
to be content with very uncertain presump- 
tions, on account of the greater evils whi',h 
would often arise from any attempt on their 


part to cut finer. But even courts of law are 
not able to adhere consistently to the maxim, 
for they allow voluntary engagements to be 
set aside on the ground of fraud, and some- 
times on that of mere mistake or misinforma- 
tion. 

Again, when the legitimacy of inflicting 
punishment is admitted, how many conflicting 
conceptions of justice conic to light in dis- 
cussing the proper apportionment of punish- 
ments offences. No rule on the subject rec- 
ommends itself so strongly to the primitive 
and spontaneous sentiment of justice, as the 
h*x lalionis, an eye for an eye and a tooth Jbr 
a tooth. Though this principle of the Jewish 
and of the Mahometan law has been gen- 
erally abandoned in Europe as a practical 
maxim, there is, I suspect, in most minds, a 
secret hankering alter it: and when retribution 
accidentally falls on an c^flender in that pre- 
cise shape, the general feeling of .satisfaction 
evinced bears witness how natural is the .senti- 
ment to which this repayment in kind is .u- 
ccplable. With many, the test of justice in 
penal infliction is that the punishment .should 
be proportioned to the offence; meaning that 
it should be exactly measured by the moral 
guilt of the culprit (whatever be thcirstandarcl 
for measuring moral guilt): the consideration, 
what amount of punishment is necessary to 
deter from the oflenf^e, having nothing to dci 
with the (|iiestion ol justice, in their estima- 
tion: while there are others to whom that con- 
sideration is all in all; who maintain that it is 
not just, at least lor man, to inflict on a lellow- 
crcalurc, whalc'ver may be his offences, any 
amount of suffering beyond the lt*ast that will 
suffice to prc:vent him from repeating, and 
others from imitating, his misconduct. 

To take another example from a subject 
already once rcferrc*d to. In a co-operative in- 
dustrial assoc iation, is it just or not that talent 
cjr skill should give a title to superior remu- 
neration? On the nc;gative side of the question 
it is argued, that whoever does the best he can, 
deserves ecjually well, and ought not in justice 
to be put in a position of inferiority for no 
fault of his own; that superior abilities have 
already advantages more than enough, in the 
admiration tliey exc ite, the personal influenc e 
thc'y command, and the internal sources of 
satisfaction attending them, without adding 
to these a superior share of the world's goods; 
and that society is bound in justice rather to 
make compensation to the le.ss favoured, for 
this unmerited iiic(|uality of advantages, than 
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to agp^ravate it. On the contrary side it is con- 
tended, that society receives more from the 
more eificient laliourcr; that his services being 
more useful, society owes him a larger return 
for them; that a greater share f>f the joint re- 
sult is actually his work, and not lo allow his 
claim to it is a kind of robbery; that if he is 
only to receive as much as others, he can only 
be justly reejuired to produce as much, and to 
give a smaller amount of time and exertion, 
proportioned to his superior clhciency. Who 
shall decide between these appeals to con- 
flicting principle's of justice? Justice has in this 
case two sides to it, w'hich it is impossible to 
bring into harmony, and the two disputants 
have chosen opposite sides; the one looks to 
what it is just that the individual should re- 
ceive. the other to what it is just that the com- 
munity should give. Fach, from his own point 
of view, is unanswerable; and any chcjice be- 
tween them, on grounds of justice, must be 
perfectly arbitrary. Social utility alone can de- 
cide the preference. 

How many, again, and how irreconcilable, 
are the standards of justice to which reference 
is made in discussing the repartition of taxa- 
tion. One opinion is, that payment to the Stale 
should be in numerical j)ropcjrtion to pecu- 
niary means. Otliers think iliat justice dictates 
what they term graduated taxation; taking a 
higher percentage from tliose who have more 
to spare. In point ol natural justice a strong 
case might he made for disregarding means 
altogether, and taking the same absolute sum 
(whenever it could be got) frcmi every one; as 
the Mibs( fibers to a mess, cjr to a club, all pay 
the same sum for the same privileges, whether 
they can all cciually afford it cjr not. Since 
the protection (it miglu be said) of law and 
government is afforded to, and is equally re- 
quired by all. there is no injustice in making 
all buy it at the same price. It is rec koned jus- 
tice, not injustice, that a dealer should charge 
to all customers the same price lor the saiiu^ 
article, not a price varying according lo their 
means of payment. "I bis doc trine, as applied 
to taxation, finds no advoi au?s, because it con- 
11 icts so strongly with man's leeling.s ol human- 
ity and of soc ial expedienc y; but the principle 
of justice which it invokes is as true and as 
binding as those which can be appealed to 
against it. Accordingly it exerts a tacit inllu- 
ence on the line of defence employed lor other 
modes of assessing taxation. Pc'oplc feci obliged 
to argue that the State docs more for the rich 
than for the poor, as a justification for its tak- 
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ing more from them: though this is in reality 
not true, for the rich would be far better able 
to protect themselves, in the absence of law 
or government, than the poor, and indeed 
would probably be successful in converting 
the poor into their slaves. Others, again, so far 
defer to the same conccpticjn of justice, as to 
maintain that all should pay an c^qual capita- 
tion lax for the protection of their persons 
(these being of equal value to all), and an un- 
equal tax for the protection of their properly, 
which is unequal. To this others reply, that the 
all of one man is as valuable to him as the all 
of another. From these confusions there is no 
other mode of extrication than the utilitarian. 

Is, then, the difference between the Just and 
the Kxpedient a merely imaginary distinction? 
Have mankind been under a delusion in think- 
ing that justice is a more sacred thing than 
policy, and that the latter ought only to be 
listened to after the former has been satisfied? 
Hy no means. The exposition we have given 
of the nature and origin of the sentiment, 
recognises a real distinction; and no one of 
those' who profess the most sublime contempt 
for the consecjuenccs of actions as an clement 
in their morality, attaches more importance 
to the distinction than I do. While 1 dispute 
the pretensions of any theory which sets up 
an imaginary standard of justice not grounded 
on utility, I account the justice which is 
grounded on utility to be the chief part, and 
incomparably the most sacred and binding 
pari, of all MU'raliiy. Justice is a name for cer- 
tain classes •>f moral rules, w’hich concern the 
essentials of human well-being more nearly, 
and arc iherefore of more absolute obligation, 
than any other rules for the guidance of life; 
and the notion w'hich we have found to be of 
the essence of the idea of justice, that of a right 
residing in an individual, implies and testifies 
lo this more binding obligation. 

I'lie moral rules which forbid mankind to 
hurt one ani>tlier (in which we must never 
forget to include wrongful interference with 
each other’s free, loin) are more vital to human 
well-being than any maxims, however impor- 
tant, which only point out the best mode of 
managing some department of human affairs. 
They have also the peculiarity, that tliey are 
the main element in determining the whole 
of the social feelings sOl mankincl. It is their 
observance which alone preserves peace among 
human beings: if obedience to them were not 
tlic rule, and disobedience the exception, every 
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one would see in every one else an enemy, 
against whom he must be perpetually guard- 
ing himself. What is hardly less important, 
these are the precepts %vhich mankind have 
the strongest and the most direct inducements 
for impressing upon one anotlier. By merely 
giving to each other prudential instruction or 
exhortation, they may gain, or think they gain, 
nothing: in inculcating on each other the duty 
of positive beneficence they have an unmis- 
takable interest, but far less in degree: a per- 
son may possibly not need the benefits of 
others; but he always needs that they should 
not do him hurt. Thus the moralities which 
protect every individual from being harmed 
by others, either directly or by being hindered 
in his freedom of jiursuing his own good, arc 
at once those w'hich he himself has most at 
heart, and those which he has the strongest 
interest in publishing and enforcing by word 
and deed. It is by a person's observance of 
these that his fitness to exist as one of the fel- 
lowship of human beings is tested and decided; 
for on that depends his being a nuisance or 
not to those wdth whom he is in contact. Now 
it is these moralities primarily which compose 
the obligations of justice. The most marked 
cases of injustice, and those which give the 
tone to the feeling of repugnance which char- 
acterises the sentiment, are acts of wrongful 
aggression, or wrongful exercise of power over 
some one; the next are those which consist in 
wrongfully withholding from him something 
which is his due; in both cases, inflicting on 
him a positive hurt.-cither in the form of direct 
suffering, or of the privation of some good 
which he had reasonable ground, either of a 
physical or of a social kind, for counting upon. 

The same powerful motives w'hich command 
the observance of these primary moralities, en- 
join the punishment of tliosc who violate them; 
and as the impulses of self-defence, of defence 
of others, and of vengeance, are all called forth 
against such persons, retribution, or evil for 
evil, becomes closely connected with the senti- 
ment of justice, and is universally included in 
the idea. Good for good is also one of the dic- 
tates of justice; and this, though its social util- 
ity is evident, and though it carries with it a nat- 
ural human feeling, has not at first sight that 
obvious connection with hurt or injury, which, 
existing in the most elementary cases of just 
and unjust, is the source of the characteristic 
intensity of the sentiment. But the connection, 
though less obvious, is not less real. He who 
accepts benefits, and denies a return of them 


when needed, inflicts a real hurt, by disap- 
pointing one of the most natural and reason- 
able of expectations, and one which he must 
at least tacitly have encouraged, otherwise the 
benefits w^ould seldom have been conferred. 
The important rank, among human evils and 
wrongs, of the disappointment of expectation, 
is shown in the fact that it constitutes the prin- 
cipal criminality of two such highly immoral 
acts as a breach of friendship and a breach of 
promise. Few hurts which human beings can 
sustain are greater, and none wound more, 
than when that on which they habitually and 
with full assurance relied, fails them in the 
hour of need; and few wrongs arc greater than 
this mere withholding of good; none excite 
more resentment, either in the person suffer- 
ing, or in a sympathising spectator. The prin- 
ciple, therefore, of giving to each what they de- 
serve. that is, good for good as well as evil for 
evil, is not only included within the idea of 
Justice as we have defined it, but is a proper 
object of that intensity of sentiment, W'hich 
places the Just, in human estimation, above 
the simply Expedient. 

Most of the maxims of justice current in the 
world, and commonly appealed to in its trans- 
actions. are simply instrumental to carrying 
into effect the principles of justice which we 
have now spoken of. That a person is only re- 
sponsible for what 1>« has done voluntarily, or 
could voluntarily have avoided; that it is un- 
just to condemn any person unheard; that the 
punishment ought to be proportioned to the 
offence, and the like, arc maxims intended to 
prevent the just principle of evil for evil from 
being perverted to the infliction of evil with- 
out that justification. The greater part of 
these common maxims have come into use 
from the practice of courts of justice, which 
have been naturally led to a more complete 
recognition and elaboration than was likely 
to suggest itself to others, of the rules necessary 
to enable them to fulfil their double function, 
of inflicting punishment when due, and of 
awarding to each per^n his right. 

That first of judicial virtues, impartiality, is 
an obligation of justice, partly for the reason 
last mentioned; as being a necessary condition 
of the fulfilment of die other obligations of 
justice. But this is not the only source of the 
exalted rank, among human obligations, of 
those maxims of equality and impartiality, 
which, both in popular estimation and in that 
of the most enlightened, arc included among 
the precepts of justice. In one point of view. 
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they may be considered as corollaries from the 
principles already laid down. If it is a duty to 
do to each according to liis deserts, returning 
gcK>d for good as well as repressing evil by evil, 
it necessarily follows that we should treat all 
equally well (when no higher duty forbids) 
who have deserved equally well of us, and that 
society should treat all equally well who have 
deserved cc^ually well of it, that is, w'ho have 
deserved equally well absolutely. This is the 
highest abstract standard of social and dis- 
tributive justice; tow^ards which all institu- 
tions. and the efforts of all virtuous citizens, 
should be made in the utmost possible degree 
to converge. 

But this great moral duty rests upon a still 
deeper foundation, being a direct emanation 
from the first principle of morals, and not a 
mere logical corollary from secondary or de- 
rivative doctrines. It is involved in the very 
meaning of Utility, or the Greatest Happiness 
Principle. That principle is a mere form of 
words without rational signification, unless 
one person . iiappiness, supposed equal in de- 
gree (with the proper allowance made for 
kind), is counted fc^r exactly as much as an- 
other’s. Those conditions being supplit^d, Ben- 
thain’s dictum, ’’evciybody to count lor one, 
nobody for more than one.” might be written 
under the principle of utility as an explana- 
tory commcntaiy.’ The equal claim of cvery- 

’'riiis implication, in Che fiisl principle of the 
utilitarian scheme, of perfect impai tiality between 
pet sons, is regarded by Mr. Hei licit Spencer (in 
his Social Status) as a dispioof of the pretension^ 
of utility to be a siiHicient guide to right; since 
(he says) the piinciplc of utility presupposes the 
antericir priiuiple, that cwcrybcHly has an equal 
light to happiness. It ma\ be moic coirectly dc- 
scrihed as supposing that equal amounts of hap- 
piness arc ccpially dcsiiahle. whether felt by ilic 
same or b\ diifereiU pcisnns. 'I'his, howevei. is not 
a /^re-siip)>osilion; not a picmisc needful to siip- 
|K>rt the principle of iitiliiv. but the very prin- 
ciple itself; for what is the principle of utility, if it 
he not that "happiness" and “desirable” are syn- 
onymous teiiiiK? If there is an> anterior principle 
implicd.it can be no oiherihaii this, that the truths 
of arithmetic aic applicable to the valuation c>f 
happiness, as of all other measurable cpiaiiiities. 

I Mr. Heibcri Spcncei, in a pri\atc comnuini 
tion on the subject of tlic preceding Note, objects 
to being considered an opf>onent of utilitarianism, 
and states that he icgards happiness as the ulii- 
niatc end of nioraliiy: but deems that end only 
partially attainable by empirical generalisations 
from the observed results of conduct, and com- 
pletely attainable only by deducing, from the laws 
of life and the coiulilioiis of existence, wliat kinds 
of action ncccss;irily tend to prtKluce liappiiic.ss, 
and what kinds to piodiice unhappiness. With the 
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body to happiness in the estimation of die 
moralist and of the legislator, involves an equal 
claim to all the means of happiness, except in 
so far as the inevitable conditions of human 
life, and the general interest, in which that of 
every individual is included, set limits to the 
maxim; and those limits ought to be strictly 
construed. As every other maxim of justice, so 
this is by no means applied or held applicable, 
universally; on the contrary, as I have already 
remarked, it bends to every person’s ideas of 
social expediency. But in whatever case it is 
deemed applicable at all, it is held to be ilic 
dictate of justice. All persons are deemed to 
have a right to equality of treatment, except 
when some recognised social expediency re- 
quires the reverse. And hence all scxial in- 
ccpialitics which have cc;ascd to be considered 
expedient, assume the character not of simple 
ine.xpediency, but of injustice, and appear so 
tyrannical, that people are apt to wonder how 
they ever could have been tolerated; forgetful 
that they themselves perhaps tolerate cjther in- 
er}ualities under an equally mistaken notion 
of expediency, the correction of which would 
make that which they approve seem quite as 
monstrous as what they have at last learnt to 
coiulc*mn. 'J’he entire histoiy of social im- 
pro\cment has been a series of transitions, by 
which one custom or institution after another, 
from being a supposed primary necessity of 
social existence, has passed into the rank of a 
universally stigmatised injustice and tyranny. 
So it has been with the distinctions of slaves 
and freemen, nobles and serfs, patricians and 
plebeians; and so it will be, and in part al- 
ready is, with the aristocracies of colour, race, 
and sex 


exception of the word “ncressarily,” 1 have no dis- 
sent to expicss from this doctrine; and (omitting 
that w'ord) I am not aware that any modem atl- 
\CHaie of utilitai ianisin is of a diUerciit opinion, 
lientliam. certainly, to whom in the Social Statics 
Mr. SpeiKcr partuularly referred, is, least of all 
writers, chargeable with iiinvillingness to deduce 
the clfcct of actions on haj)pincss from the laws of 
hiimuii nature and the universal conditions of hu- 
man life, rhe coniinon charge against him is of 
rel>ing too excluM\ely upon such deductions, and 
declining altogether to he bound by the general- 
isations from sjxcific experience wiiich Mr. Spen- 
cer thinks that iilililariansgcncrally confine them- 
selves to. My own opinion (and, as 1 collect. Mr. 
Spencer's) is. that in ethics, as in all other branches 
of scientific study, the copsilicnce of the results of 
both ihe.se proccs.scs. e;iCh corroborating and veri- 
f>ing the other, is reipiisite to give to any general 
proposition the kind and degice of evidence which 
const iturcs scientific puKjf.j 
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It appears from what has been said, that jus- 
tice is a name for certain moral requirements, 
which, regarded collectively, stand higher in 
the scale of social utility, and are therefore of 
more paramount obligation, than any others; 
though particular cases may occur in which 
some other social duty is so important, as to 
overrule any one of the general maxims of 
justice. Thus, to save a life, it may not only be 
allowable, but a duty, to steal, or take by force, 
the necessary food or medicine, or to kidnap, 
and compel to officiate, ihe only qualified med- 
ical practitioner. In such cases, as we do not 
call anything justice which is not a virtue, we 
usually say, not that justice must give way to 
some other moral principle, but that what is 
just in ordinary cases is, by reason of that other 
principle, not just in the particular case. By 
this useful accommodation of language, the 
character of indefeasibility attributed to jus- 
tice is kept up, and we are saved from the ne- 
cessity of maintaining that there can be laud- 
able injustice. 

The considerations which have now been 
adduced resolve, I conceive, the only real dif- 
ficulty in the utilitarian theory of morals. It 
has always been evident that all cases of justice 


are also cases of expediency: the difference is 
in the peculiar sentiment which attaches to the 
former, as contradistinguished from the lat- 
ter. If this characteristic sentiment has been 
sufliciently accounted for; if there is no neces- 
sity to assume for it any peculiarity of origin: 
if it is simply the natural feeling of resent- 
ment, moralised by being made coextensive 
with the demands of social g<x)d; and if this 
feeling not only does but ought to exist in all 
the classes of cases to which the idea of justice 
corresponds; that idea no longer presents it- 
self as a stumbling-block to the utilitarian 
ethics. 

Justice remains the appropriate name forcer- 
tain social utilities which arc vastly more im- 
portant, and therefore more absolute and im- 
perative, than any others are as a class (tliough 
not more so than others may be in particular 
cases); and which, therefore, ought to he, as 
well as naturally are, guarded by a sentiment 
not only dillerent in degree, I>ut also in kind; 
distinguished from the milder feeling which 
attaches to the mere idea of promoting human 
plt?asure or convenience, at once by the more 
definite nature of its commands, and by the 
sterner character of its sanctions. 
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